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CHAPTER  I. 

TIMES  OF  PREPARING "  WILD-GROWING  "  RELIGIONS 

AND  THEIR  DECAY. 

It  is  truly  said  by  an  ecclesiastical  historian  that  Providence, 
though  it  may  not  move  at  a  uniform  pace,  is  not  wont  to 
advance  by  leaps.  Extraordinary  revolutions,  which  bring 
to  light  much  that  was  previously  unknown  and  unconceived, 
may  be  called  a  new  creation  ;  and  of  all  the  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  Chris- 
tianity is  certainly  best  entitled  to  the  name.  But  this  new 
creation  does  not  come  forth  out  of  an  absolute  chaos.  We 
learn  from  the  New  Testament  itself  that  it  was  in  the 
"  fulness  of  the  times  "  that  Christ  appeared  ;  and  while  that 
phrase  may  be  held  as  referring  chiefly  to  the  completeness  of 
the  special  and  supernatural  preparation  which  had  been 
made  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of  Israel,  no  one  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  it  comprehends  also  the  completion  of 
a  process  which  took  place  over  a  vastly  wider  field,  though 
some  may  affirm  that,  as  respects  the  religious  history  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  fulness  of  the  times  was  come  morally,  because 
a  fall  demonstration  was  now  afforded  of  the  utter  worthless- 
\ess  and  wickedness  of  paganism.  But,  at  all  events,  pre- 
paration had  been  made ;  and  long,  dark  furrows,  stretching 
over  the  great  field  of  the  world,  had  been  opened  up  for  the 
reception  of  the  heavenly  seed.  Christianity  was  not  a  pro- 
duct of  the  past :  it  was  not  a  product  of  earth.  But,  in  the 
past,  mountains  had  been  levelled  and  valleys  filled  up,  and 
there  had  been  types  and  forerunners  and  aspirations  and  pro- 
mises among  those  who  could  do  no  more  than  feel  after  God, 
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as  well,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  or  so  directly  from 
the  highest  source,  as  among  those  to  whom  God  had  revealed 
Himself  by  the  prophets. 

Let  us  first  look  shortly  at  those  nations  whose  religion,  as 
it  is  sometimes  expressed,  "  grew  wild  " — those  who  were  not 
favoured  with  supernatural  communications  such  as  were 
vouchsafed  to  the  Jews.  Now  there  are  different  ways  of 
regarding  paganism — different  points  of  view  from  which  it 
is  considered  in  tracing  the  history  of  religious  development. 
The  first  refuses  to  recognise  the  distinction  between  a  "  wild- 
growing"  religion  and  one  which  has  enjoyed  the  special 
husbandry  of  the  great  God  Himself :  it  makes  no  distinction 
between  natural  religion  and  revealed.  According  to  this 
mode  of  apprehending  it,  heathenism  is  not  only  a  perfectly 
natural  condition  but  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  human  spirit — a  transitional  state  which  leads  to 
Christianity  as  a  perfectly  natural  result,  and,  in  particular,  to 
those  principles  of  Christianity  which  are  conceived  to  be  its 
kernel. 

A  second  mode  of  apprehension  is  that  which  will  perceive 
nothing  but  what  is  false  in  the  so-called  religious  knowledge 
of  the  heathen,  and  nothing  but  what  is  devilish  in  their  life. 
It  is  sometimes  affirmed  that  most  Protestant  creeds  compel 
their  adherents  to  take  this  view,  but  the  language  used 
concerning  human  depravity,  while  clearly  denoting  that  all 
actions  performed  by  men  in  their  natural  condition,  and 
uninfluenced  by  the  highest  motives,  are  essentially  defective, 
and  therefore  sinful,  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
the  historical  evidence  of  a  "  relative  virtue  "  among  pagans. 
Even  those  who  feel  scruples,  not  unreasonable,  as  to  the  use 
of  the  word  "  virtue,"  cannot  avoid  such  phrases  as  the 
"  temperance  of  a  Zeno,"  the  "  continence  of  a  Scipio,"  or  the 
"  faith  of  a  Eegulus." 

According  to  a  third  view,  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  truth 
may  be  discerned  in  or  under  the  false  systems  of  the  heathen 
world.  There  are  traces  to  be  found  of  the  truth  of  God 
which  has  been  changed  into  a  lie.  This  seems  to  be  implied 
even  in  the  hideous  picture  which  Paul  draws  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  of  heathen  error  and  uncleanness,  but  still 
more  plainly  in  the  address  which  he  delivered  on  Mars  Hill. 
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Many — perhaps  the  majority — of  those  who  take  this  view 
of  heathenism  hold,  further,  that  the  religious  history  of  the 
world  naturally  took  a  downward  course,  as  indeed  the  world 
has  witnessed  of  itself  by  the  widespread  tradition  of  an 
earlier,  a  peaceful,  and  blissful  age,  which  had  been  long  ago 
lost.  This  opinion  is  strongly  expressed  by  A.  W.  Schlegel 
in  language  which  Dean  Milman  quotes  approvingly  :  "  The 
more  I  investigate  the  ancient  history  of  the  world,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  the  civilised  nations  set  out  from  a  purer 
worship  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  that  the  magic  power  of 
nature  over  the  imagination  of  the  successive  human  races 
first,  at  a  later  period,  produced  polytheism,  and,  finally, 
altogether  obscured  the  more  spiritual  religious  notions  in  the 
popular  belief;  while  the  wise  alone  preserved  within  the 
sanctuary  the  primeval  secret.  Hence,  mythology  appears  to 
me  the  last  developed  and  most  changeable  part  of  the  old 
religion.  The  divergence  of  the  various  mythologies,  there- 
fore, proves  nothing  against  the  descent  of  the  religions  from 
a  common  source.  The  mythologies  might  be  locally  formed, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  climate  or  soil ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  this  with  regard  to  the  Egyptian  myths."  x 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  passage  the  downward 
tendency,  with  its  extravagant  results,  is  asserted  only  of  the 
"  popular  "  religion,  and  that  the  possibility  of  the  "  wise,"  as 
the  writer  calls  them,  holding  a  purer  creed  is  by  no  means 
denied. 

If  we  take,  as  some  have  taken,  the  essence  of  religion  to  be 
the  feeling  of  dependence,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  those 
who  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  should  find 
objects  of  worship  in  nature  and  its  powers,  and  how  the 
variety  which  meets  us  should  be  determined  in  great 
measure  by  the  difference  of  climate,  circumstances,  and 
habits  of  life.  The  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  for 
example,  could  not  have  the  same  effect  on  religious  con- 
ceptions in  Egypt  as  among  the  Greeks  or  other  nations 
whose  sky  was  more  variable.  It  was  the  Nile  that 
awakened  the  feeling  of  dependence  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  worship  of  that 

1  [Hist,  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Pagan- 
ism in  the  Roman  Empire.     Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  13,  note.  | 
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country  turned  mainly  about  the  river — Osiris,  sought  and 
found,  then  lost  and  mourned,  by  the  longing  Isis,  the  thirsty 
land.1  It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  however,  that  Zabaism, 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  originated,  and  prevailed 
chiefly,  among  oriental  shepherd  tribes,  although  it  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  them,  but  extended  also  to  agricultural 
races.  The  form  of  dualism  connected  with  this  nature 
worship — light  and  darkness,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  good 
and  evil  in  perpetual  conflict — may  afterwards  require  par- 
ticular notice.2  But  other  religious  systems  have  much  in 
common  with  Zabaism.  The  heavenly  bodies  have  a  place 
in  them.  And  here  again  the  influence  of  climate  may  be 
discerned.  How  different  the  sun-god  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  sun-god  Moloch,  which  represented  the  scorching,  killing 
heat  of  a  Syrian  summer,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
sacrifices  of  children,  whom,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition, 
parents  put  into  his  burning  brazen  arms ! 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  East,  generally  speaking, 
was  tired  of  its  gods  when  Alexander  conquered  it,  and  that 
the  worship  of  the  Olympian  divinities  spread  over  Asia 
Minor  without  encountering  any  formidable  resistance  except 
at  the  borders  of  that  land  where  a  purer  faith  had  been 
established  by  special  divine  revelations  and  institutions. 
What  is  most  noteworthy  with  regard  to  the  diffusion  of 
Greek  ideas  and  rights  over  the  greater  part  of  the  region 
subdued  by  the  Macedonian  is,  that  there  was  as  little 
religious  zeal  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other — on  the  side 
of  the  victors  as  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished.  Probably 
there  was  even  less  on  the  side  of  the  former  than  on  the 
side  of  the  latter,  for  already  there  was  deeply  felt  (and 
among  multitudes  who  could  not  well  give  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  their  scepticism)  the  influence  of  ideas  hostile  to  the 
old  simple  faith  in  the  divinities  with  which  the  Greek 
imagination  had  peopled  all  nature.  But  the  propagation  of 
a  religion  which  was  now  suffering  from  internal  weakness, 
and  was  rapidly  declining  on  its  native  soil,  was  an  affair  of 
national  honour,   was    not    undesirable   in    the    interests    of 

1  Osiris,  however,  is  not  universally  identified  with  the  £sile,  some  regarding 
him  as  god  of  the  sun. 

a  [The  subject  is  not  resumed.] 
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humanity,  and  certainly  must  have  seemed  to  be  most 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  new  dignities  which  were 
created  in  the  room  of  those  which  had  been  overthrown. 

Hellenic  art,  it  is  frequently  said,  created  its  gods  in  the 
Hellenic  image.  As  it  is  expressed  by  Gieseler,  "  The 
Grecian  gods  were  ideal  Greeks,  thinking  and  living  as 
Greeks ; " 1  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Hase,  "  The  Grecian 
world  of  divinity  was  an  ideal  copy  of  Grecian  popular  life, 
formed  by  art  and  for  art ; " 2  and  this  copy,  reflecting  and 
exaggerating  the  immorality  which  prevailed,  "  was  a  mirror 
in  which  the  light-minded  people  beheld  themselves  and 
justified  themselves."  There  is  undeniable  truth  in  this 
view ;  but,  though  the  Greek  divinities,  in  contrast  with 
oriental  rigidity,  were  elevated  to  moving  individual  forms 
with  characteristic  differences,  and  were  conceived  of  as 
entering  into  manifold  relations  and  alliances  and  conflicts, 
and  displaying  such  virtues  and  excellences,  and  very  often 
such  weaknesses  and  vices,  as  are  common  among  men,  it  is 
equally  undeniable  that  the  religion  of  the  Greek  was  not 
mere  man-worship,  and  that  the  worship  of  surrounding 
nature  underlies  the  anthropomorphism  with  which  we  are 
familiar  through  the  poetry  of  Homer,  and  which  is  certainly 
preferable  to  the  unimaginative,  stiff  and  monotonous,  often 
monstrous  and  cruel,  systems  of  idolatry  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  displaced  to  some  extent  over  wide  regions  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  divinities  whose  names  come  most  readily  to 
our  lips  —  Zeus,  Here,  Poseidon,  Apollo  —  originated  as 
plainly  as  Osiris  and  Baal  and  Oromasdes3  in  the  feeling  of 
dependence  on  nature  and  its  powers.  It  is  no  more 
necessary  to  prove  this  than  to  prove  that  the  dryads  and 
oreads  were  divinities  of  the  groves  and  of  the  mountains. 
Deified  men,  and  deified  attributes  also,  are  embraced  in  the 
mythology  of  Greece ;  but,  though  man  is  included,  it  is  the 
picture  of  a  vast  and  varied  nature-worship,  drawn  by  a 
people  whose  fancy  was  fruitful,  whose  eye  and  ear  were  ever 
open,  and  whose  great  immorality,  reflected  from  Olympus, 
was  often  restrained  by  the  sense  and  love  of  beauty,  even 
as  the  rude  manslaughtering  Mars  could  be  tamed  by  the 

1  [Kirchengzsch.  Einleit.  i.  §  10.]  2  [Klrchengesch.  lite  Auflage,  S.  17.] 

3  [The  Greek  form  of  Ormuzd.  ] 
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goddess    whom    they    worshipped    in     the     fairest    of    their 
temples.1 

Although  some  divinities  were  worshipped  with  impure  and 
debasing  rites, — and  such  consecration  of  vice  cannot  be  too 
deeply  deplored, — it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  Greek 
religion  was  wholly  immoral  in  its  character  and  tendency, 
and  that  it  exercised  only  a  corrupting  and  pernicious  in- 
fluence. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  contrasts  in 
this  respect  very  unfavourably  with  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  whose  gods,  though  many  of  them  may  have  origin- 
ally represented  objects  or  powers  of  external  nature,  were 
conceived  of  and  adored  more  directly  in  their  relation  to 
human  life,  public  or  domestic.  Thus  Juno  is  the  divine 
prototype  of  woman,  the  guardian  of  marriage,  patroness  of 
wives  and  mothers ;  while  Jupiter,  the  great  sovereign  of 
heaven,  is  worshipped  above  all  as  the  invisible  head  and 
protector  of  the  Eoman  State.  To  such  divinities,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  the  people,  which  was  directed  less  to 
external  nature  than  to  the  forces  and  influences  that  govern 
human  life,  there  are  added  others  which  are  simply  abstrac- 
tions, such  as  Fides  and  Concordia  and  Victoria.  For  every 
variety  of  relation  and  of  duty,  and  for  every  period  of  life, 
there  are  special  deities,  whose  favour  is  to  be  invoked  or 
whose  wrath  is  to  be  averted.  There  are  deities  who  teach 
the  child  to  cry,  to  walk,  to  speak,  and  to  sing.  Throughout 
the  entire  system  the  practical  understanding  manifests  itself. 
It  is  a  form  of  nature-worship  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  Greek ;  and  that  its  moral  influences  were  more  healthful 
is  not  disputed.  "  The  great  historian  Polybius,"  says 
Neander,2  "  has  given  us  a  picture  of  Eoman  life,  such  as  it 
was  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ,  while  it  yet  retained 
its  ancient  simplicity.  Judging  by  those  maxims  of  the 
understanding,  which,  as  a  statesman,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
applying  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  he  believed  that  that 
very  trait  which  had  been  most  commonly  objected  to  in  the 
Eoman  character, — an  excessive  superstition  wrought  into 
their  whole  public  and  private  life, — was,  in  truth,  the 
firmest  pillar  of  the  Eoman  State.  Contemplating  religion  in 
this  outward  way,  he  saw  in  it  only  a  means,  which  the  wisdom 
1  Pallas  Athene.  2  [CMnxh  History,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  Torrey's  trans.] 
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of  lawgivers  employed,  for  training  and  leading  the  multitude. 
'  If  it  were  possible,'  he  remarked,  '  to  form  a  State  of  wise 
men,  such  a  procedure  would  perhaps  be  found  unnecessary. 
But,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  which  unruly  passions 
and  desires  exercise  over  the  excitable  multitude,  there  is 
need  of  such  contrivances  to  hold  them  in  check  by  their  fear 
of  the  invisible,  and  by  such  like  tales  of  horror.' "  This 
passage  has  been  quoted  as  showing  the  moral  power  of  the 
Eoman  religion  at  the  time  when,  according  to  Neander, 
Eoman  life  retained  its  ancient  simplicity.  That  its  power 
was  still  felt  deeply  at  that  period  is  unquestionable,  but  it 
appears  from  the  passage  itself  that  at  that  very  period — a 
century  aud  a  half  before  Christ — there  were  those  who 
sought  to  undermine  the  old  faith  which  had  proved  so 
salutary,  and  whom  Polybius  thought  he  had  good  reason  to 
censure.  But  censure  of  the  assailants  of  a  religion,  it  is 
hardly  needful  to  say,  when  accompanied  with  a  contemptuous 
avowal  of  personal  unbelief,  is  not  the  most  likely  means  of 
upholding  it  when  it  is  threatened  with  destruction.  And  at 
that  very  period  great  historical  events,  vastly  more  than  the 
attacks  of  which  Polybius  complained,  were  hastening  on  the 
consummation.  The  fall  of  Corinth  in  the  year  146  B.C.,  the 
year  in  which  Carthage  was  destroyed,  was  a  most  important 
epoch  in  the  religious,  as  well  as  in  the  civil,  history  of  the 
world.  The  tendency  strongly  felt  by  the  Eoman  at  this 
period,  though  not  peculiar  to  him,  to  find  his  own  gods  again 
in  those  of  the  nations  he  subdued,  and,  when  he  had  none 
of  his  own  that  in  any  way  corresponded,  to  adopt  the  new, 
brought  him,  as  respects  religion  also,  into  subjection  to  the 
superior  mind  of  captive  Greece.  The  stories,  many  of  them 
grossly  human,  that  were  told  of  the  gods  of  Olympus,  were 
transferred  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  and  the  other  Latin 
divinities.  The  doubts  of  Greece  were  likewise  transferred 
to  the  land  of  the  conqueror,  the  very  multiplication  and 
confusion  of  gods  and  rites  and  legends  being  in  the  highest 
degree  provocative  of  the  destructive  criticism  which  Polybius 
so  earnestly  deprecated.  In  gaining  the  empire  of  the  world, 
Eome  lost — if  you  will  call  it  a  loss — her  old  religion  so  far 
as  it  was  strictly  national. 

But  in  the  spiritual  world,  it  has  been   said,  "  when  the 
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old  falls,  the  new  is  already  present."  The  old  systems  of 
the  civilised  world  were  being  subverted  because  certain 
ideas,  as  enlightenment  advanced,  were  diffused,  which  made 
them  appear,  as  they  had  been  popularly  understood  in  the 
past,  scarcely  less  irrational  than  the  fetichism  of  the  most 
savage  barbarians.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the 
process  of  dissolution  had  begun  long  before  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  and  the  subjugation  of  Greece  —  nay,  before 
Alexander  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Asia.  One  might 
go  still  further  back  ;  but,  to  refer  to  the  time  of  him  whose 
teaching  made  the  greatest  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
there  is  much  in  the  character  of  the  opposition  he  provoked 
that  shows  that  the  ancient  system  did  not  hold  the  popular 
mind  with  so  firm  a  grasp  as  formerly.  Men  who  were  far 
from  denying  or  underrating  the  genius  of  Aristophanes  have 
remarked  that  the  obscene  language  and  the  blaspheming 
orthodoxy  of  the  great  comedian  furnish  more  conclusive 
evidence  of  widespread  corruption  and  impiety  than  all  the 
shafts  which  he  hurls  agaiust  both.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  influence  of  philosophy,  or,  if  you  will,  the  progress  of 
enlightenment,  appears  in  a  more  pleasing  way  in  the  great 
tragedians,  who  so  frequently  introduce  the  "gods  many" 
of  their  country  as  representatives  of  the  "  one  "  which  is 
vaguely  designated  the  Divine,  and  as  subject  to  a  higher 
law — not  capricious  and  conflicting  powers,  as  in  the  some- 
what anarchical  Olympus  of  old  times,  which  had  been  con- 
secrated by  the  immortal  verse  of  Homer. 

As  for  Socrates  himself,  "  the  greatest  forerunner  of  Christ 
in  the  heathen  world,"  as  he  has  often  been  called, — the  lover 
of  wisdom  whom  Aristophanes  calumniated  and  ridiculed, 
and  whom  the  Forty  condemned  to  the  cup  of  poison, — it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  his  life  and  teaching. 
1  would  simply  remind  you  of  that  to  which,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  Baur,  this  philosopher  owes  his  epoch-making 
significance — the  famous  <yv<x>6i  aeavrov — his  demand  that 
the  spirit  should  turn  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  world — 
that  man  should  become  acquainted  with  himself  in  the  depth 
of  his  own  self-consciousness,  in  order  to  learn  in  what  relation 
he  stands  to  God  and  into  what  relation  to  Him  he  ought  to 
come.     This  demand  bears  a  certain  correspondence  with  the 
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first,  made  by  the  Christian  religion — fieravoeire — and  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  fitted  to  awaken  the  idea  and  desire  of  a 
redemption.  It  did  so  ;  and,  though  the  redemption  con- 
ceived of  by  the  followers  of  Socrates,  and  in  particular  by 
his  greatest  disciple  Plato,  was  not,  as  it  could  not  be 
expected  to  be,  quite  the  same  as  that  which  was  wrought 
by  Christ,  yet  the  conception  and  the  desire,  as  well  as  the 
demand  which  had  excited  both,  offered  points  of  contact 
for  the  new  religion  that  was  to  supersede  the  mythologies  of 
Greece  and  Eome.  When  a  man  truly  longs  for  deliverance 
from  the  blind  power  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  for  a 
clearer  revelation  of  heavenly  truth,  he  is  "  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  longing  for  both  is  expressed  by 
Plato.  And  how  elevated  and  far-reaching  is  that  philosophy 
which  would  have  itself  regarded  as  /xeXerrj  Oavdrov — a 
"  preparation  for  death,"  i.e.  for  immortal  life  !  The  sort  of 
immortality  which  it  offered,  however,  is  sometimes  described 
in  a  way  that  could  not  be  generally  attractive,  and  this 
leads  us  to  notice  one  vital  point  which  shows  the  immense 
superiority  of  Christianity.  Plato's  philosophy  was  not 
designed  or  expected  to  exercise  any  general  influence  of  a 
direct  kind.  The  multitude  for  him  was  as  good  as  non- 
existent. He  addresses  himself  to  a  chosen  few,  and  not  to 
the  race.  Neander  indeed  says :  "  Compared  with  the 
principle  of  ethical  scZ/'-sufnciency,  with  that  elevation  of 
the  feeling  of  self  peculiar  to  the  ancient  world,  and  which 
appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  point  in  Stoicism — the 
Platonic  system  was  distinguished  by  a  tendency  towards 
that  which  is  most  directly  opposed  to  that  principle,  the 
Christian  idea,  viz.,  of  humility.  The  word  Tanreivos,  which, 
according  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  ancient  world,  was 
employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  bad  sense,  as  indicating  a 
slavish  self-debasement,  is  to  be  met  with  in  Plato  and  the 
Platonists  as  the  designation  of  a  pious,  virtuous  temper ; "  it 
is  "  opposed  to  the  impious  spirit  of  self-exaltation."  Not- 
withstanding this  statement,  the  oft-repeated  saying  remains 
true,  that  the  ancients  had  no  word  in  their  language  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  grace  of  humility  in  the  Christian 
sense.     For  in  this  sense  humility  has  essentially  a  twofold 

1  [Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  26,  with  note.] 
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aspect — an  aspect  manward  as  well  as  Goclward.  It  is  not 
only  opposed  to  the  impious  spirit  of  self-exaltation, — the 
spirit  which  exalts  itself  against  the  divinity  and  the  order 
of  the  universe, — but  it  includes  the  disposition  to  honour  all 
men  and  to  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.  Surrounded 
by  the  temples  and  statues  of  the  gods,  and  four  centuries 
before  Paul  delivered  that  discourse  of  which  the  inscription 
on  the  Athenian  altar  to  "  An  Unknown  God "  was  the 
starting-point,  Plato  could  write  that  well-known  sentence  in 
which  he  confesses  the  insufficiency,  for  the  race,  of  the  philo- 
sophy which  he  had  cultivated  with  genius  so  rare  and  admir- 
able, and  which  had  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  popular 
religion  :  "  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  Divinity,  and  when  He 
is  discovered,  it  is  impossible  to  make  him  known  to  all." 
This  "  aristocratic  philosophy,"  as  it  has  been  called,  which 
had  begun  by  descending  into  man  himself,  had  gone  deeper 
still,  or  had  found  within  something  of  the  Divine,  which  led 
it  upward  to  the  Absolute  and  Eternal — the  free  and  wise 
and  righteous  spirit,  to  which  the  universe  stood  in  some  such 
relation  as  the  human  body  to  the  human  soul.  There  was 
here  a  reduction  of  the  hereditary  and  official  polytheism 
to  that  unity  from  which,  according  to  some,  it  had  originally 
sprung  ;  and  though  Plato  addressed  the  chosen  few,  his  voice 
was  heard  by  the  world,  some  of  the  great  thoughts  which  he 
expounded  spreading  abroad  and  producing  a  powerful  and 
inevitable  effect  on  those  who  were  incapable  of  fully  com- 
prehending and  appreciating  him.  It  is  unjust  to  him  to  say 
that  his  influence  was  merely  negative  and  destructive ;  but 
for  the  last  revelation  of  Divine  truth,  pure  and  authoritative 
in  doctrine  and  morals,  constraining  in  motive,  addressed  and 
adapted  to  the  race,  we  must  look  not  to  Plato, — he  himself 
is  far  from  pretending  to  give  it, — but  to  Him  in  whom  alone 
Plato's  noblest  pictures  of  moral  beauty  have  been  fully 
realised,  and  who  was  entirely  free  from  the  grave  errors  and 
imperfections  with  which  Plato  has  been  reproached — the 
Son  of  Man,  who  came  down  from  heaven,  and  who,  being 
TaTTeivos  tt}  KapSla,  preached  the  gospel  to  the  poor. 
Pressense  applies  to  Plato's  philosophy  a  quotation  from 
his  own  symposium :  "  It  desires  what  is  supremely  beautiful 
without  possessing  what  it  pursues." 
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Of  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  who  have  influenced 
the  development  of  Christian  theology  none  can  he  compared 
with  Plato,  except  Aristotle,  the  philosopher  of  the  "  intellect," 
who  was  Plato's  disciple  for  twenty  years.  But,  whatever 
merits  his  system  and  method  may  possess  in  other  points  of 
view,  they  have  not,  as  respects  the  preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity, the  importance  of  his  master's ;  and  while  they  un- 
doubtedly have  their  part  in  creating  the  void  which  the  new 
religion  came  to  fill,  they  are  not  so  fitted  to  awaken  religious 
aspiration,  and  do  not  offer  the  same  points  of  contact  for  the 
true  faith. 

Before  adverting  to  other  systems,  let  us  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  notice  a  consequence 
of  his  fundamental  principle  that  a  man  should  go  inward 
and  come  to  the  consciousness  of  himself  as  a  moral  subject. 
This  subjectivity  was  subversive  of  the  ancient  principle  which 
had  long  passed  unquestioned,  and  which  found  some  such 
expression  as  this :  "  The  whole  is  before  the  part,  the  State 
before  the  individual :  the  individual  lives  in  the  State  and 
for  it."  To  this  principle  a  fatal  blow  was  struck  by  the 
demand  to  seek  the  grounds  of  thinking  and  acting  in  one's 
own  spirit.  If  this  be  the  true  starting-point,  then  the  end 
which  a  man  has  to  pursue  is  not  the  prosperity  of  the  State, 
but  a  virtuous  life.  It  is  not  Athens,  but  the  individual 
moral  subject  himself  that  becomes  the  measure  of  good. 
Accordingly,  in  the  systems  that  were  developed  by  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Socrates,  widely  diverging  as  these 
systems  were,  this  subjectivity  continues  to  assert  itself. 
It  is  indeed  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  Plato  as  an  exception, 
and  to  represent  him  as  having  sacrificed  the  individual  to 
the  commonwealth ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  to  any  actually 
existing  State  that  he  would  have  subordinated  the  individual, 
but  to  one  constituted  and  governed  in  accordance  with 
everlasting  ideas  and  principles  which  he  believed  could  be 
educed  from  within.  But  still  more  powerfully  did  the 
subjectivity  to  which,  it  may  be,  Plato  did  not  concede  its 
full  rights,  assert  itself  when  the  old  free  States,  to  which 
the  citizens  had  been  wont  to  devote  themselves  so  cheerfully 
and  often  so  heroically,  had  been  subjugated,  first  by  the 
arms  of  Macedonia,  and  then  by  the  arms  of  Eome.     The 
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world-monarchy  of  the  Eomans  was  a  vast  aggregate,  in  which, 
occupation  with  public  affairs  being  for  the  most  part  impossible 
and,  where  possible,  often  distasteful,  the  individual  all  the  more 
naturally  turned  in  upon  himself  and  sought  to  discover  the 
laws  and  principles  that  were  to  regulate  him  in  performing 
his  life's  task  as  a  human  being.  This  we  see  illustrated  in 
Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  which  were  founded  about  three 
centuries  before  Christ,  the  one  by  Zeno  of  Citium,  the  other 
by  Epicurus  of  Gargettus,  near  Athens,  and  which  prevailed 
so  widely  throughout  the  Eoman  Empire  when  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  the  world.  Both,  it  has  been  said,  seek 
the  same  end, — tranquillity,  peace,  freedom  of  mind, — dealing 
not  so  much  with  great  metaphysical  problems  as  with  rules 
of  life  which  are  fitted  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
individual.  The  one  will  have  a  strong  Ich,  by  which  evil 
is  endured  without  pain  or  disgust;  the  other  will  have  a 
safe  Ich,  by  which  evil  is  avoided.  The  Stoic,  whose  system 
had  great  attractions  for  noble  minds,  especially  among  the 
Eomans,  exhibited  in  full  length  his  ideal  of  the  wise  man, 
which  possessed  all  possible  perfections  except,  it  has  often 
been  remarked,  that  of  reality.  It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however, 
how  this  is  any  disparagement  of  that  philosophy ;  and  it 
should  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  much  to  have  vigorously 
grasped  and  held  fast,  in  an  age  of  decay  and  corruption,  the 
idea  that  man  has  a  moral  task ;  to  have  presented  that  idea 
in  its  universality,  as  rising  above  all  national  elements  and 
distinctions ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  taught  that  the 
right  performance  of  the  task  gives  to  life  its  value — a  value 
undimmed  and  undiminished,  rather  rendered  greater  and 
more  conspicuous,  by  reproach  and  calamity  and  death.  That 
such  teaching  was  merely  hollow  rhetoric  and  was  utterly 
without  influence  it  is  unjust  to  say ;  but  comparatively 
unfruitful  it  was  and  could  not  but  be,  since  it  lacks  not  only 
the  higher  motives  which  Christianity  supplies  but  some  of  its 
higher  principles.  The  Stoic  had  nothing  of  the  "  humility  " 
(raireivo^poavvq)  which,  at  least  in  one  of  its  aspects,  as  we 
have  seen,  belonged  to  Platonism ;  and  very  different  is  the 
pantheistic  subjection  of  himself  under  an  iron  necessity,  from 
the  meek  submission  of  a  soul  that  does  not  rest  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  worth,  but  trusts  in  the  fatherly  love  of 
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the  only  wise  God,  who  alone  can  make  wise  unto  salvation. 
Of  such  a  God  the  Stoic  had  no  conception.  For  him  all  the 
gods  of  his  country  were  but  names  and  emblems  for  different 
manifestations  of  the  universal  life  and  soul,  from  which  all 
Mows  and  which  receives  all  into  itself  again. 

Epicureanism  is  usually  viewed  as  purely  antagonistic  to 
Christianity,  and  indeed  to  all  religion ;  for  although  the 
existence  of  gods  was  not  denied,  both  creation  and  providence 
were ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  the  system  should 
usually  be  called  atheistic.  This  philosophy,  then,  had  its 
part  too  in  creating  the  void  which  Christianity  came  to  fill. 
In  making  pleasure  the  end  of  life,  the  founder  had  indeed 
recognised  virtue  as  an  indispensable  means :  "  Clamat  Epi- 
curus non  posse  jucunde  vivi  nisi  sapienter,  honeste  justeque 
vivatur."  x  But  such  a  system  rapidly  and  inevitably  degener- 
ated. Socrates  and  Plato  had  gone  down  to  man's  soul  that 
they  might  go  deeper  still  to  the  Divine  and  eternal ;  the 
Epicurean  stopped  with  himself  as  the  fixed  immovable  point 
round  which  the  universe  revolves,  having  interest  for  him 
only  as  it  ministers  to  or  threatens  to  disturb  his  happiness. 

But  there  were  some  who  despaired  of  attaining  any  certain 
knowledge  in  religion  or  morals,  putting  the  question,  "  What 
is  truth  ? "  as  one  which  had  never  been  answered,  and  to 
which  no  answer  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  scepticism,  represented  chiefly  by  Arkesilaus  (318— 
241  B.C.)  and  Carneades  (214-130  B.C.),  increased  the  desola- 
tion and  darkness  caused  by  the  decline  of  the  popular 
religions. 

There  were  some,  however,  who,  while  they  did  not  attach 
themselves  to  Epicureanism  or  to  Stoicism — the  egoism  of 
self-indulgence  and  the  egoism  of  self-righteousness,  as  they 
have  been  respectively  called — or  to  any  other  system,  could 
not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  abandon  all  philosophising, 
but  gathered  from  various  sources  such  ideas  as  commended 
themselves  to  them,  particularly  those  which  seemed  most 
likely  to  blossom  and  fructify  in  the  moral  region.  This 
eclecticism  is  indeed  the  daughter  of  scepticism,  since  it  pre- 
supposes not  only  dissatisfaction  with  existing  systems  but 

1  Cicero,  De  Finibus  [Lib.  i.  c.  18. :  "  Epicurus  declares  that  one  cannot  live 
pleasantly  unless  one  live  wisely,  honourably,  and  justly."] 
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despair  of  finding  a  new  one,  rounded  and  complete,  that  could 
be  substituted  for  the  old.  The  probabilism  of  the  eclectic, 
however,  leaned  to  the  opposite  side  from  that  of  the  sceptic 
— to  that  of  certainty,  and  not  to  that  of  doubt  or  denial. 
The  chief  representatives  of  this  eclectic  direction,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  prevalent  mode  of  thinking 
among  cultivated  men  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
the  world,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  teach  so 
much  that  is  akin  to  Christianity  that  readers  have  often  felt 
as  if  they  were  standing  not  merely  on  the  territory  of  popular 
philosophy  and  natural  theology  but  on  that  of  revealed 
religion.  With  regard  to  Seneca,  in  particular,  who  is  some- 
times ranked  with  the  Eclectics,  though  now  frequently  with 
the  Stoics,  some  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  truths  of 
Christianity  as  proclaimed  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  some  have  even  found  the  source  of  his  teaching  in  the 
fable  that  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  Apostle 
Paul.  The  resemblance  is  in  many  points  close,  but  not  so 
close  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  this  explanation,  and 
the  vast  difference  between  Paul  and  Seneca  on  great  funda- 
mental questions  would  militate  against  it,  and  dispose  us  to 
reject  it,  even  if  there  were,  as  there  is  not,  some  show  of 
historical  evidence  in  its  favour.  It  has  been  well  said  *  of 
Seneca  (the  teacher  of  Nero  and  the  brother  of  Gallio),  that 
while  he  has  little  of  the  harshness  of  Stoicism  ;  while  he 
has  a  conception  of  a  merciful  God  who  educates  men  through 
suffering ;  while  he  speaks  of  a  blessed  communion  and 
friendship  between  the  Divinity  and  man,  which  is  to  be 
valued  more  highly  than  all  worldly  prosperity,  yet  the 
grave  doubts  which  have  been  cast  upon  his  own  moral 
character,  and  especially  the  avarice  which  has  been  laid  to 
his  charge  with  too  good  reason,  and  which  was  so  sorely  at 
variance  with  the  lofty  language  in  which  he  inculcates  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  furnish  one  among  the  many  illustrations 
of  the  truth  that  the  noblest  moral  teaching  cannot  redeem 
and  renew,  cannot  produce  or  take  the  place  of  that  great 
inward  revelation  which  Christianity  terms  a  new  birth. 
There  are  two  other  representatives  of    Eclecticism  who 

1  By  Hagenbach  [Kirchevgesch.,  i.  16]. 
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are  better  known  than  Seneca,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit 
more  truly  than  he  the  eclectic  spirit.  These  are  Cicero  and 
Plutarch.  For  an  account  of  the  views  of  the  latter,  and 
particularly  of  his  religious  views,  we  may  refer  to  Neander, 
who  gives  ample  information,  confirmed  by  copious  and 
interesting  quotations  from  his  writings.  I  shall  quote  one 
passage,  interesting  as  showing  that  in  the  case  of  this  philo- 
sopher at  least,  when  the  old  was  falling  the  new  was  present 
— not  certainly  the  Christian  religion  itself,  but  some  principle 
or  principles  of  a  kindred  nature,  which  might  well  prove 
preparatory  to  its  reception.  "It  was  the  purpose,"  says 
Neander,  "  of  this  apologetic  and  reforming  philosophy  of 
religion,  to  counteract  infidelity  as  wrell  as  superstition,  by 
setting  forth  the  ideal  matter  contained  in  the  old  religions. 
From  this  position,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  Plutarch,  in 
his  hortatory  discourse  to  a  priestess  of  Tsis,  thus  remarks  : 
'  As  it  is  not  the  long  beard  and  mantle  that  make  the 
philosopher,  so  is  it  neither  a  linen  robe  nor  a  shaven  head 
that  make  the  priest  of  Isis.  But  the  true  priest  of  Isis  is 
he  who  first  of  all  receives  from  the  laws  the  rites  and  customs 
pertaining  to  the  gods,  and  then  examines  into  their  grounds, 
and  philosophises  on  the  truth  they  contain.'  With  some 
profoundness  of  meaning  Plutarch  compares  the  old  myths — 
considered  as  representations  of  the  ideas  which  have  resulted 
from  a  refraction  of  the  Divine  light  by  some  foreign  sub- 
stance, a  reappearance  of  it  after  having  been  broken  by  the 
intervention  of  some  heterogeneous  medium — to  the  rainbow 
as  a  refraction  of  the  sun's  light.  We  find  here  the  first 
beginnings  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  natural  and  super- 
natural in  religion  ;  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  rationalist 
with  that  of  the  supernaturalist,  the  scientific  interest  with 
the  religious  ;  tendencies  and  ideas  which,  advancing  beyond 
the  position  maintained  by  the  old  religions  of  nature,  stepped 
forward  to  meet  the  Theism  of  revelation.  And  it  was  by 
such  means  alone  that  a  reconciliation  could  be  effectually 
brought  about,  and  a  true  understanding  of  the  religious 
development  of  humanity  become  possible."  l 

Like   Cicero,  the   philosopher  of   Chasronea  had  a  strong 

1  Plutarch  by  no  means  denied  the  supernatural.     In  the  above  passage  he 
would  rather  seem  to  explain  it  away. 
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faith  in  immortality,  and,  though  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Paul,  he  compares 
life  with  a  dream  and  death  with  an  awaking,  and  consoles 
those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  life's  struggles  by  reminding 
them  that  the  combatants  receive  not  the  crown  while  they 
fight  but  when  the  battle  is  over  and  the  victory  won.  No 
pagan  writer  of  antiquity  shows  a  more  truly  religious  spirit. 
It  is  not  astonishing,  however,  that  among  the  cultivated  there 
were  those  who  could  not  find  a  body  of  truth  under  the 
mythological  dress,  a  kernel  within  the  shell.  To  them  the 
form  was  without  contents.  They  might  break  their  teeth  on 
the  shell,  but  they  could  extract  nothing  that  would  satisfy 
their  souls.  If,  then,  there  were  some  who,  like  Flutarch, 
showed  a  peculiar  preparedness  for  Christianity,  there  were 
others  among  eminent  thinkers,  like  the  elder  Pliny,  in  whom 
we  see  the  truth  that  the  "  fulness  of  the  times  "  was  come 
illustrated  on  a  different  side,  and  who  prove  the  vastness  of 
the  gap  which  divine  revelation  was  given  to  fill.  "  All 
religion,"  says  Pliny,  "  is  the  offspring  of  necessity,  weakness, 
and  fear.  What  God  is — if  in  truth  He  be  any  Being  distinct 
from  the  world — it  is  beyond  the  compass  of  man's  under- 
standing to  know.  But  it  is  a  foolish  delusion,  springing 
from  human  weakness  and  pride,  to  imagine  that  such  an 
infinite  Spirit  would  concern  Himself  with  the  petty  affairs  of 
men.  The  vanity  of  man,  and  his  insatiable  longing  for 
existence,  have  led  him  also  to  dream  of  a  life  after  death. 
A  being  full  of  contradictious,  he  is  the  most  wretched  of 
creatures,  since  no  other  has  wants  transcending  the  bounds 
of  his  nature.  Man's  nature  is  a  lie,  uniting  the  greatest 
poverty  with  the  greatest  pride.  Among  such  great  evils  the 
greatest  good  that  God  has  bestowed  upon  man  is  the  power 
of  taking  his  own  life." 

It  is  evident  that  the  progress  of  thought  and  civilisation 
beyond  the  primeval  simplicity  which  had  rendered  a  literal 
belief  in  the  mythological  systems  possible,  would  be  felt,  so 
far  as  it  influenced  the  masses  of  society,  chiefly  on  its  nega- 
tive and  destructive  side.  For  a  long  period,  indeed,  the 
mixed  mythology  which  had  spread  in  the  empire  was  of  such 
a  nature  that,  even  when  sincerely  accepted,  it  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  act  deeply  and  favourably  on  life  and  morals,  and,  in 
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some  respects,  could  not  but  act  on  them  most  disastrously. 
But  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers — not  merely  of 
the  satirist  but  of  the  historian  and  moralist — exhibits  the 
wickedness  and  licentiousness  of  the  age  of  Augustus  in 
colours  like  those  used  by  the  Apostle  himself  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  world-conquering  Rome,  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  nations  and  contaminated  by  foreign  vices,  had  begun  to 
prey  ©n  its  own  bowels,  and  had  become  sadly  familiar  with 
civil  war,  assassination,  and  poisoning.  And  now,  at  the  birth 
of  Christ,  when  the  old  religion,  though  its  ceremonies  might 
be  maintained  in  observance,  had  become  an  insufficient  engine 
of  policy ;  when,  according  to  the  language  of  Cicero  so  often 
quoted,  two  augurs  could  not  meet  without  a  smile  playing  on 
their  lips ;  and  when,  according  to  the  same  authority,  no  one 
believed  any  longer  in  fables  of  Tartarus  and  in  the  joys  of 
Elysium,  the  empire  itself  was  threatened  with  the  fate  of 
its  religion.  The  seeds  of  destruction  were  inherent  in  it. 
A  multitude  of  miserable  slaves,  unbounded  luxury,  and  the 
growing  power  of  the  soldiers,  who  could  no  longer  turn  their 
arms  abroad — these  were  among  the  sources  of  peril  now 
menacing  the  world-monarchy  that  had  risen  by  the  sword ; 
and  though  Christianity,  of  course,  was  in  no  wise  responsible 
for  them,  they  were  destined  to  affect  powerfully  its  future 
history.  Meanwhile  she  stepped  into  the  wilderness  of 
wickedness,  when,  according  to  Seneca,  men  could  endure 
neither  their  guilt  nor  its  remedy,  but  when  the  hope  which 
had  long  been  cherished  in  Judaea  seemed  to  grow  up  and 
blossom  like  a  solitary  flower  in  the  midst  of  barrenness  and 
desolation. 

Meanwhile  —  and  in  this  we  cannot  but  recognise  the 
special  providence  of  God — the  unity  of  the  known  and 
civilised  world  and  its  tranquillity  were  maintained  and 
secured  by  the  moderation  and  wisdom  of  Augustus,  whose 
successors,  partly  from  the  inactivity  of  their  nature,  were 
disposed  to  follow  his  policy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  JEWS  OF  PALESTINE. 

Among  the  Jews  we  see  religion  holding  a  place  which  strik- 
ingly contrasts  with  that  assigned  to  it  among  the  Romans. 
In  Judrea  the  religious  interest  was  not  subordinate  to  the 
civil  and  secular,  as  in  Rome,  but  the  civil  and  secular  interest 
was  subordinate  to  the  religious.  But  we  need  not  go  so  far 
as  the  capital  of  the  world  to  find  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
trast which  the  peculiar  people  offered  to  all  other  nations. 
On  the  coast  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  men  were 
occupied  with  wool  and  glass  and  purple,  and  in  the  north 
also  the  inhabitants  were  more  concerned  about  the  com- 
mercial advantages  that  could  be  derived  from  the  new  Roman 
unity  and  organisation  than  about  such  questions  as  agitated 
the  descendants  of  those  to  whom  God  had  spoken  by  the 
prophets.  The  burning  questions  on  the  sacred  soil  did  not 
turn  on  matters  of  external  policy,  or  commerce,  or  political 
economy,  but  on  matters  of  religion,  though  behind  them 
secular  interests,  and  civil,  might  also  be  cherished, — and 
sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Sadducees,  these  were 
not  concealed, — and  though,  as  was  inevitable,  the  conflicts 
which  arose  on  the  religious  territory  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  nation's  outward  history. 

The  two  principal  parties,  as  you  are  aware,  were  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  them  as 
sects,  but  more  than  one  writer  in  recent  times  has  noticed 
that  the  application  of  the  term  "  sect "  to  them,  as  the  word 
is  now  generally  understood,  is  incorrect,  since  they  did  not 
separate  themselves,  and  had  no  thought  of  separating  them- 
selves, from  the  religious  communion  of  their  nation,  but 
considered  themselves  on  both  sides  to  be  its  truest  members 
and  representatives.     Equally  incorrect  is  it  to  speak  of  the 

Pharisees  as  the  conservative  party  in  such  a  sense  of  the 
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expression  as  is  current  among  us ;  and  it  is  scarcely  less 
objectionable  to  speak  of  the  Sadducees  as  the  rationalistic 
party,  for,  generally  speaking,  they  were  far  from  questioning 
the  Divine  authority  or  the  Divine  origin  of  the  books  which 
they  did  receive,  viz.,  the  books  of  Moses,  and  sometimes 
adhered  more  rigidly  to  the  strict  interpretation  where  the 
Pharisees'  disposition  to  exercise  judgment  mildly  delivered 
them  for  the  time  from  the  bondage  of  the  letter — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  passage  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth," 
where  the  former  insisted  on  the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  words, 
while  the  latter  thought  that  pecuniary  indemnification  might 
be  accepted  in  atonement  for  the  offence. 

Neither  party  can,  in  the  worst  sense,  be  called  "  rational- 
istic," though  the  Pharisees  may  with  some  propriety  be 
termed  the  "  orthodox,"  since,  with  all  their  exaggerations  and 
aberrations,  they  held  the  national  religion  in  its  actual 
development,  and,  however  erroneous  their  conceptions  of  the 
Messiah,  cherished  the  hope  of  His  advent.  If,  however, 
either  party  is  to  be  called  conservative,  it  is  not  they,  but 
the  Sadducees,  who  have  been  with  good  reason  characterised 
as  a  "  priestly  aristocracy."  This  they  certainly  were  when 
the  apostles  began  to  proclaim  their  crucified  and  risen  Lord.1 
Among  the  ancestors  of  the  men  who  formed  this  conservative 
party  were  those  of  whom  they  had  little  reason  to  be  proud, 
and  who  had  proved  apostates  and  traitors ;  but  still,  though 
not  undisputed  or  uninterrupted,  their  influence  and  power 
were  great  in  the  Temple,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  of 
the  Pharisees,  with  whom  they  stood  in  direct  antagonism, 
ruled  the  synagogue,  and  ruled  through  the  Synagogue. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Sadducee  from  the  common 
word  meaning  "  righteous "  is  now  abandoned  by  many, 
though  it  had  this  to  recommend  it,  that,  however  far  their 
personal  character  might  be  from  corresponding  with  it,  it 
was  at  least  indicative  of  their  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  Law.  By  many  they  are  believed  to  have  been  called 
from  the  proper  name  Zadok,  whether  the  ancestor  of  the 
ancient  and  famous  and  Levitical  family  mentioned  in  Ezekiel 
xl.  46  and  in  other  passages,  or  from  a  Zadok  who  nourished 
about  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  Christ,  and  who  was  a 

1  Acts  iv.  1  ;  v.  17. 
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pupil  of  Antigonus  Socho,  who  is  said  to  have  taught  that 
virtue  ought  to  be  cultivated  without  respect  to  any  recom- 
pense of  reward,  and  to  have  denied  the  doctrine  of  retribution 
in  a  future  life.1  This  doctrine,  we  know,  was  denied  by  the 
whole  party,  whether  they  derived  their  name  from  the  Zadok 
of  the  third  century,  or,  as  seems  to  many  more  probable,  from 
the  more  ancient  Zadok  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  established  that  they  expressly  and  openly 
rejected  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  except  the  Penta- 
teuch, but,  if  they  accepted  the  others,  they  must  have  under- 
stood them  as  harmonising,  or  explained  them  so  as  to  make 
them  harmonise,  with  the  explicit  teaching  of  the  latter. 
From  the  books  of  Moses,  which  they  did  revere,  and  not 
from  later  writings,  which  to  us  seem  to  contain  plainer 
proofs,  Jesus  draws  His  answer  to  their  perplexing  question — 
as  they  supposed  it  to  be — concerning  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  :  "  Whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven  ?  "  The  reply 
was  profitable  for  correction  as  well  as  for  instruction,  charging 
the  Sadducees  with  want  of  spiritual  understanding  in  failing 
to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  the  books  of  which  they 
recognised  the  Divine  authority,  and  so  failing  to  discover  the 
germ  of  doctrines  which  were  afterwards  to  be  more  fully 
disclosed :  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  scriptures  or  the 
power  of  God."  The  Sadducees,  however,  were  not  uniformly 
true  to  the  principle  of  accepting  the  letter,  and  nothing  but 
the  letter,  of  Scripture.  It  is  certain  that  they  denied  the 
existence  of  angels  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
The  angelic  appearances,  accordingly,  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teuch they  must  have  interpreted,  not,  as  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Jews  generally  did,  literally,  but  as  transient  manifesta- 
tions of  God  Himself,  by  which,  without  employing  the  agency 
of  any  intermediate  being,  He  delivered  His  communications 
to  men. 

1  [According  to  the  legend  in  the  Aboth  de-Rabbi  Nathan,  Antigonus,  follow- 
ing Simon  the  Just,  said  that  men  ought  to  serve  God  "without  regard  to 
recompense,"  that  their  "reward  may  be  double  in  the  future."  Later  disciples 
maintained  that,  as  it  was  said  by  the  fathers  that  we  must  labour  without 
thought  of  recompense,  tlnse  fathers  could  not  have  believed  in  a  future  life  and 
a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  was  thus  that  these  doctrines  came  to  be  denied. 
Zadok  was  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  Antigonus. — Schurer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the 
Time  of  Jesus  Christ.     Div.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  32,  note  (translation).] 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  influence  of  the  Sadducees,  who,  if 
they  cannot  strictly  be  designated  by  the  modern  name 
"  rationalists,"  yet  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charges  of 
indifferentism  and  practical  infidelity,  was  not  calculated  to 
be  beneficial ;  and,  as  they  rejected  along  with  the  "  traditions 
of  the  elders  "  much  that  was  not  only  precious  in  itself  but 
prized  by  the  people,  and  their  pride,  different  from  that  of 
the  Pharisee,  was  more  offensive  to  the  common  Jew,  their 
influence  was  not  great,  and  was  the  less  likely  therefore  to 
draw  down  upon  their  heads  the  indignant  denunciations  of 
Him  who  came  to  infuse  a  new  religious  spirit  into  the 
nation.  The  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  the  prescriptions 
and  exactions  of  the  schools,  had  become  so  numerous  and 
minute  that  it  was  impossible  for  ordinary  men  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  them,  still  more  to  observe  them. 
But  what  was  impossible  for  the  many  was  undertaken  by 
the  few,  who,  however,  were  not  contemptible  from  their 
number,  being  estimated  to  have  numbered  six  thousand  at 
the  time  of  Christ's  appearing,  when  they  also  commanded 
great  esteem  and  admiration  as  setting  themselves  to  a  task 
which  the  common  man  found  impracticable,  but  regarded  as 
praiseworthy  and  well-pleasing  to  God.  As  "  separated " 
from  the  common  men  they  bear  their  name,  Pherushim, 
"  Pharisees."  This  derivation  is  hardly  questioned  now, 
though  some  have  traced  the  word  to  Bh.te,  "expounder  of  the 
law."  The  Pharisees  took  their  rise  in  the  Chasidim,  the 
strict  party  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  which  was 
distinguished  by  repugnance  to  everything  Hellenic. 

Of  their  exaggerations  in  various  directions,  and  frequently 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  we  have 
numerous  examples  in  the  gospels.  The  extraordinary 
strictness  with  which  they  performed  duties  supposed  by 
them  to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of 
legal  purity,  and  the  painful  extent  and  minuteness  of  their 
observances  in  this  direction,  are  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
the  Pharisee  (a  priest),  who  subjected  the  golden  candlestick 
itself  to  a  lustration  after  a  feast,  and  thus  provoked  the  scoff 
of  the  Sadducees,  "  These  men  will  in  the  end  set  themselves 
to  cleanse  the  sun."  The  idea  was  that  all  the  vessels  and 
furniture  of  the  temple  should  undergo  purification  after  a 
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feast,  as  possibly  pollution  might  have  been  contracted  from 
the  touch  of  an  unclean  person.  As  this  extravagant  concern 
about  things  merely  outward  coexisted  with  the  deliberate 
evasion  and  subversion  of  the  most  sacred  moral  precepts, — as, 
in  particular,  the  fifth  commandment, — we  can  understand  the 
holy  indignation  of  the  words,  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the 
cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion 
and  excess.  Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  which  is 
within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  may  be 
clean  also."  Of  their  prayers  and  fasting,  their  phylacteries 
and  tithe  -  payment,  and  all  the  multitudinous  rites  and 
practices  by  which,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  they  set  a  hedge 
about  the  law — a  hedge  within  which  the  law  was  really 
straitened  and  stunted,  not,  as  they  imagined,  protected  and 
enriched,  and  blossoming  and  fructifying  to  their  everlasting 
glory, — on  all  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  But  the 
complaint  is  sometimes  raised,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
injustice  is  done  to  the  Pharisees  by  the  unmitigated  and 
indiscriminating  censure  and  reprobation  which  many  have 
heaped  upon  them.  They  were  the  patriots  of  Israel.  While 
the  Sadducees  were  open  to  foreign  influence,  and,  denying  a 
future,  sought  to  make  the  best  of  the  present  world,  not 
only  by  submitting  to  the  conqueror  but  by  suing  his  favour, 
the  Pharisees  held  fast  the  idea  of  Jewish  nationality ;  and 
though  the  idea,  as  they  held  it,  contained  much  that  was 
false  and  dangerous,  they  cherished  it  and  were  devoted  to  it. 
Eeuss  1  reminds  us  that  "  their  fortune  and  their  blood  were 
readily  sacrificed  to  their  country  when  it  required  them,  and 
when  an  insurrection  offered  any  chance  of  success.  Prom 
their  ranks  came  the  heroic  phalanx  of  the  Maccabees  and 
their  adherents,  who  struck  to  the  heart  the  power  of  the 
Seleucidre,  and  raised  anew  the  flag  of  liberty  on  the  walls 
of  Zion.2  Then  began  the  desperate  resistance  and  heroic 
struggle  which  renewed  the  ancient  glory  of  the  people  of 
God,  extorted  the  admiration  of  Rome  and  Sparta,  and  led  to 

1  [Histoire  dc  Theologie  Chrdtienne  au  Sidcle  Apostolique,  p.  64.] 

2  The  reference  is  to  the  time  (175-164  B.C.)  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  took 
possession  of  the  holy  city,  caused  the  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  and  the 
sanctuary  to  be  profaned,  and  would  have  compelled  the  Jews  to  take  part  in 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Greeks. 
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the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the 
purification  of  the  temple  from  the  traces  of  idolatry."  It 
was  the  Pharisees,  Eeuss  reminds  us  further,  "  who  raised 
incessant  embarrassments  and  obstacles  to  the  government 
and  policy  of  Herod  the  Great.  It  was  they  who  had  the 
courage  to  defy  the  Roman  colossus,  and  who  quailed  not 
when  its  iron  club  was  raised  to  crush  them."  "  Under  their 
influence,"  he  adds,  however,  "  the  national  sentiment  ended 
by  becoming  a  political  fanaticism,  and  found  itself  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  desperate  struggles  provoked  by  an 
instinctive  antipathy,  as  imprudent  as  it  was  indestructible. 
The  political  dissolution  of  the  nation  was  thus  in  great  part 
hastened,  but  its  very  ruin  has  turned  in  some  sort  to  the 
glory  of  the  Pharisees.  For  if,  of  all  the  ancient  communities, 
the  Jewish  community  alone  has  survived  a  catastrophe  which 
seemed  to  bring  inevitable  annihilation,  it  is  because  no  other 
nationality  was  founded  on  a  basis  so  solid  or  so  independent 
of  any  political  form  whatever."  Whether  it  be  considered 
glorious  in  the  Pharisees,  it  may  be  admitted  that  they,  above 
all  others,  were  the  bearers  and  representatives  of  the  energetic 
and  passionate  national  sentiment  that,  under  God  and  in 
fulfilment  of  His  prophetic  word,  has  led  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Jewish  people  through  so  many  long  centuries  and  so 
many  cruel  persecutions. 

This  strong  national  sentiment  was  nourished  not  merely 
by  the  recollection  of  the  past,  but  also,  and  still  more,  by 
the  hopes  of  the  future.  The  Jewish  nation  was  not  only,  as 
the  Scriptures  represent  it  to  be,  a  nation  of  priests,  but,  as 
Philo  says,  a  nation  of  prophets  ;  they  were  doubtless,  that 
is  to  say,  the  channel  of  Divine  revelation  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  but  of  a  revelation  which  essentially  contained 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises. 

And  here  is  perhaps  the  deepest  difference  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The  latter  not  only  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  future  life,  but  had  no  ideal  goal  either  on 
this  side  or  on  that  side  of  death.  The  Pharisees  clung  to 
the  promises  which  had  animated  their  forefathers  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Syrian.  They  appear  to  have  delighted  par- 
ticularly in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  was  a  legacy  all  the 
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more  precious  because  of  the  courage  and  devotion  it  had 
been  the  means  of  inspiring  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees. 
Such  a  passage  as  Daniel  vii.  9-27,  which  had  no  meaning 
or  power  for  the  Sadducees,  was  for  them  living  and  vitalising. 
Here  was  a  goal  set  before  the  Pharisee,  at  which  the 
Sadducee,  who  was  content  with  the  present  and  desired  no 
great  world-catastrophe,  might  mock,  but  which,  being  sought 
and  longed  for,  was  well  fitted — we  may  see  something 
similar  in  the  Mohammedans — to  inspire  not  only  with  zeal 
but  with  fanaticism  men  whose  notion  of  religion  was 
fundamentally  erroneous. 

And  only  in  this  view — only  because  they  took  a  false 
view  of  religion,  because  the  pure  spiritual  element  was 
wanting  or  extremely  weak — can  we  charge  the  Pharisees, 
as  they  are  so  often  charged,  with  "  a  dead  formalism."  They 
were  not  men  who  went  through  a  routine  of  duties  with  no 
conscious  motive  or  aim.  Their  formalism,  if  we  speak  of 
them  generally,  was  living  and  passionate,  often  furious  and 
fanatical.  Dead,  however,  it  was,  inasmuch  as  the  true 
principle  of  obedience  to  God  was  unknown  or  inoperative. 
When  we  speak  of  the  lifeless  religion  of  the  Pharisee,  we 
should  be  careful  to  make  it  plain  that  this  is  what  we  mean. 

Let  us,  again,  see  that  we  understand  and  make  intelligible 
what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  the  Pharisees  in  New  Testa- 
ment phraseology  as  hypocrites.  No  party  lias  ever  given 
more  undeniable  evidence  of  the  sincerity  and  energy  of  their 
convictions.  Untrue  they  were,  however,  to  the  deep  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  They  were  self -deceivers,  and  they  were 
justly  termed  hypocrites,  according  to  the  use  of  the  word 
current  at  the  time,  as  offering  a  show  of  piety  and  virtue 
while  the  heart  was  far  from  being  right  with  God.  The 
Pharisee  was  a  hypocrite,  but  he  sincerely  believed  what  he 
said  when  he  prayed  thus :  "  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am 
not  as  other  men  are :  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or 
even  as  this  publican."  That  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  most  sincere 
in  his  Pharisaism  we  have  his  own  repeated  testimony,  and 
he  who  called  himself  the  "  chief  of  sinners  "  was  not  in  any 
wise  tempted  to  paint  himself  as,  in  his  unconverted  state, 
different  from  what  he  really  had  been.  But  the  admission 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  Pharisees  (to  speak  of  them  generally) 
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does  not  at  all  wipe  out  tlie  reproach  of  extraordinary  and,  in 
our  eyes  at  least,  often  ridiculous  ostentation.  The  motive 
for  performing  their  works  with  which  Jesus  Himself  so  often 
charges  them  was  constantly  present  and  powerful.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  they  had  no  other.  They  trusted 
that  they  were  commending  themselves  to  God  as  well  as  to 
the  people ;  and  in  reading  the  words  employed  again  and 
again  by  Jesus,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their 
reward,"  we  are  not  to  understand  that,  in  winning  the 
admiration  of  men,  they  had  all  the  reward  they  looked  for — 
they  certainly  looked  for  something  ulterior  and  more  glorious 
— but  all  the  reward  that  could  follow  works  of  self-righteous- 
ness  and  vanity. 

If  now  it  be  asked  why  Jesus  assails  the  Pharisees  with 
such  unsparing  severity  and  indignation,  we  are  already  pre- 
pared in  some  measure  to  answer  the  question.  Their 
religion  was  not  spiritual.  They  shut  their  hearts  against 
the  great  fundamental  point  of  our  Lord's  teaching — that  the 
kingdom  of  God  does  not  exist  at  all  unless  it  begins  within 
the  man.  Along  with  this,  however,  since  the  religion  of  the 
Sadducees  also  was  far  from  being  spiritual,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  view  the  fact  that  they  were  the  active  and  popular 
party.  The  influence  of  the  Sadducees,  as  lias  been  said,  was 
comparatively  slight,  and  they  were  not  the  men  to  use  their 
power  fanatically ;  but  the  Pharisees  offered  the  most  formid- 
able opposition  to  the  new  Teacher  and  His  doctrine — an 
opposition  vehement,  obstinate,  unrelenting,  and  at  length,  in 
the  eye  of  man,  successful.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  their 
zeal  and  earnestness,  their  trust  and  their  hopes,  quickened 
and  sustained  the  popular  interest  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
offered  more  points  of  contact  for  the  pure  faith  than  were 
offered  by  the  cold  and  lifeless  system  of  their  rivals. 

But,  to  use  the  common  expression,  there  were  Pharisees 
and  Pharisees,  as  might  be  supposed  even  if  we  did  not  know 
of  the  famous  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel.  The  founders 
of  these  schools  were  contemporaneous,  and  lived  shortly 
before  the  Advent.  The  former  was  strict  and  harsh — so 
much  so  that,  as  is  related  of  him,  he  even  required  that 
sucklings  should  be  made  to  keep  the  fast  of  the  great  day 
of  atonement.      The  latter  was  so  mild   that  no  man  could 
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put  him  out  of  temper.  Once  a  man  tried  it  for  a  wager  of 
400  denarii,  but  the  wager  was  lost.  It  has  often  been 
related  how  a  foreigner  appeared  before  Shammai  and  said, 
"  Make  me  a  proselyte,  but  you  must  teach  me  the  whole  law 
while  I  stand  on  one  foot."  Shammai  was  enraged,  and 
drove  him  away.  The  stranger  went  to  Hillel,  and  addressed 
to  him  the  same  language.  The  reply  was  :  "  I  will  teach  you 
the  law  in  one  word.  Do  not  to  your  neighbour  what  you 
would  not  have  your  neighbour  do  unto  you."  It  can  easily 
be  inferred  from  this  that  the  one  would,  as  was  actually  the 
case,  interpret  and  apply  the  law  in  a  very  different  spirit 
from  the  other.  And  we  ought  to  remember  in  this  case,  as 
in  other  cases,  that  the  strong  language  used,  and  often  used 
justly,  of  a  party,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  equally  applicable 
to  all  its  members. 

While  the  common  Jews  regarded  all  other  nations  as 
unclean,  and  while  the  Pharisees  formed  a  party  distinct  from 
the  common  Jews,  though  moving  in  the  midst  of  them  and 
acting  constantly  and  powerfully  upon  them,  the  Essenes,  the 
only  party  who  can  with  propriety  be  designated  a  sect, 
separated  themselves  from  all  the  world.  Baur,  in  speaking 
of  the  preparation  for  Christianity  on  Jewish  soil,  contents 
himself  with  a  passing  allusion  to  the  two  parties  who  stand 
so  conspicuously  before  us  in  the  Gospels,  but  calls  attention 
particularly  to  the  Essenes,  who  are  not  mentioned  there,  and 
who,  if  they  be  there  referred  to  at  all,  are  so  only  in  the  way 
of  indirect  and  obscure  allusion.  He  considers  them  worthy 
of  special  notice,  because,  although  Christianity  by  no  means 
derived  its  origin  from  them,  it  is  unmistakable  that  the 
religious  view  of  life  taken  by  the  Essenes  is  far  more  nearly 
akin  to  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  than  all  that  by 
which  we  know  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  to  have  been 
characterised.  Though  they  put  great  value  on  outward 
acts  and  usages  their  religion  had  at  the  same  time  a  far 
more  spiritual  character  than  that  of  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen. 

Their  high  life-task  was  to  elevate  themselves  above  the 
things  of  sense.  As  physicians  of  souls — such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  their  name — as  physicians,  above  all,  of  their  own  soul, 
they  were  disposed   to   employ   every  means   which   seemed 
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fitted  to  impart  to  the  soul  a  healthy  vigorous  life,  and  to 
keep  their  mind  constantly  open  for  the  influences  and 
revelations  of  the  higher  world. 

The  religiousness  or  religiosity  of  the  whole  people  had 
been  deepened,  and  in  some  degree  purified,  by  the  captivity 
of  Babylon  and  subsequent  calamities.  To  the  same  suffering 
some  have  traced  the  peculiarly  profound  religiosity  of  the 
Essenes  (Evcraloi,  Philo).  Thus  Eeuss,  speaking  of  Ebionism 
as  the  "  tendency  "  or  "  direction,"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sect  in  which  it  eventually  embodied  itself,  says :  "  Bloody 
wars,  an  independence  stormy  and  in  the  end  illusory, 
agitated  the  country,  almost  without  interruption,  during  two 
centuries.  There  were  individuals  upon  whom  oppression 
weighed  more  heavily  than  on  the  body  of  the  nation. 
Ill-treatment  of  every  kind — religious  persecutions,  most 
iniquitous  spoliations,  burdensome  imposts,  the  miseries  of 
war,  the  railleries  of  paganism,  the  venality  of  judges,  and  all 
the  sad  train  of  vexations  which  accompany  a  bad  govern- 
ment— taught  many  Jews  to  seek  Jehovah  elsewhere  than  in 
the  courts  of  the  Temple,  and  to  speak  to  Him  more  directly 
than  by  the  mouth  of  a  priest  or  by  the  smoke  of  his  incense. 
.  .  .  Union  and  peace  with  God  became  the  principal  thing ; 
the  consciousness  of  this  peace  was  the  supreme  felicity  to 
which  every  individual  ought  to  aspire,  and  the  renunciation 
of  all  earthly  goods  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  it.  This 
sentiment,  indeed,  did  not  rise  to  all  the  purity  of  true  piety. 
It  had  much  in  common  with  Pharisaism  ;  it  was  tainted  with 
the  same  spirit  of  pride  and  particularism.1  The  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world  was  not  exempt  from  a  certain  satisfaction 
with  self,  and  the  contempt  of  riches  was  often  allied  with 
hatred  of  those  who  possessed  them.  The  endurance  of 
poverty  and  tribulation  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  sufferer 
as  a  proof  and  seal  of  his  personal  righteousness  and  accept- 
ance with  God."  2 

The  traveller,  passing  from  Jerusalem  through  the  desolate 
region  which  led  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  encountered  colonists 
of    this  sect  whose  melancholy  bearing  and   regulated,  con- 

1  ["  II  etait  ne"  sur  le  soldu  Judaisme,  et  le  Judai'sme  lui  avait  legue  une  partie 
de  son  esprit  pharisaique  et  particulariste."] 

2  [Histoire  de  Theologie  Chretienne  au  Siecle  Ajiostoliqiie.   Tome  prem.  p.  11".  ] 
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strained  life  made  upon  him  the  impression  that  here  a 
multitude  of  men  who  had  found  existence  too  heavy 
a  burden  were  preparing  themselves,  not  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,  as  the  Jews  generally  conceived  of  it,  hut  for 
death. 

Pliny's  description  of  them  is  quoted  or  referred  to  by 
almost  all  historians  who  notice  this  sect,  standing  out  as  it 
does  peculiar  among  the  peculiar  people : 

"  On  the  western  border  of  that  lake  dwell  the  Essenes, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  shore  to  avoid  its  pestilent 
effluvia.  A  race  entirely  by  themselves,  and,  beyond  every 
other  in  the  world,  deserving  of  wonder ;  men  living  in  com- 
munion with  nature,  without  wives,  without  money.  Every 
day  their  number  is  replenished  by  a  new  troop  of  settlers, 
since  they  are  much  visited  by  those  whom  the  reverses  of 
fortune  have  driven,  tired  of  the  world,  to  that  mode  of 
living.  Thus  happens  what  might  seem  incredible,  that  a 
community,  in  which  no  one  is  born,  yet  continues  to  subsist 
through  the  lapse  of  centuries.  So  fruitful  for  them  is  disgust 
of  life  in  others."  1  There  were,  however,  among  the  Essenes, 
as  among  the  Pharisees,  some  more,  and  some  less  rigid.  In 
some  of  their  settlements,  for  example,  marriage  was  per- 
mitted, in  others  it  was  not.  And  there  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  Essenes  who  did  not  associate  with  their  brethren  in 
any  settlement,  but  lived  as  hermits  by  solitary  mountain 
streams,  where  they  bathed  themselves  day  and  night,  and 
nourished  themselves  on  wild  herbs ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  friends  and  adherents  of  the  Essenes  scattered 
through  the  towns  and  villages  who  adopted  their  principles 
more  or  less  fully,  and  followed  their  way  of  life  more  or 
less  closely. 

The  novice  who  came  to  one  of  the  settlements  was 
required  to  spend  a  year  in  purification  and  preparation 
before  he  was  admitted  to  the  common  bath.  Two  years 
more  had  to  elapse  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  common 
meal,  though  in  the  meantime  he  was  permitted  to  be  present 
at  the  worship  of  God.  After  his  formal  admission  it  was 
unlawful  for  him  to  partake  of  food  which  had  not  been  pre- 
pared by  an  Essene.  Even  Eoman  torture  could  not  compel 
1  Nat.  Hist.  v.  15. 
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captives   of   this    sect   to   partake   of  food   prepared   by    the 
unclean. 

A  consequence  of  their  mode  of  life  was  the  community 
of  goods.  The  great,  if  not  the  sole  distinction  which  they 
recognised  was  that  of  clean  and  unclean  —  a  higher  or  a 
lower  degree  of  purity.  So  exalted  and  just  were  their 
notions  of  man's  dignity  that  the  distinction  of  master  and 
slave  was  more  odious  to  them  than  that  of  rich  and  poor. 
The  man  that  set  foot  on  their  colonies  was  a  free  man. 
They  cultivated  the  love  of  truth,  and  inculcated  mutual 
trust,  abhorring  oaths,  and  tolerating  none  except,  it  is  said, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  new  members  to  their 
communities,  when  an  oath,  as  singular  as  it  was  solemn,  was 
administered,  containing  this,  among  other  things,  that  the 
names  of  the  angels  about  to  be  communicated  should  never 
be  divulged  to  the  uninitiated.  Josephus  is  given  as  the 
authority  for  this  statement,  and  he  undoubtedly  uses  the 
word  "  oath  " ;  but,  if  we  look  at  the  whole  passage  in  the 
Jewish  historian,  it  does  appear  very  questionable  whether 
the  Essenes  themselves  would  have  called  it  by  that  name, 
or  regarded  it  as  an  exception  to  their  principle  that  a  man's 
yea  should  be  yea,  and  his  nay,  nay.  We  should  certainly 
be  inclined  to  use  the  word  "  vows."  The  proselyte,  Josephus 
tell  us,  takes  "  tremendous  oaths,  that,  in  the  first  place,  he 
will  exercise  piety  towards  God,  and  then  that  he  will  observe 
justice  towards  men,  and  that  he  will  do  no  harm  to  any  one, 
either  of  his  own  accord  or  by  the  command  of  others ;  that 
he  will  always  hate  the  wicked,  and  be  assistant  to  the 
righteous ;  that  he  will  ever  show  fidelity  to  all  men,  and 
especially  to  those  in  authority  " — and  so  on — ending  with  the 
promise  never  to  reveal  the  "names  of  the  angels."  All  this,  we 
can  perceive,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  vow,  and  though  Josephus 
drops  the  word  oath,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  any 
inconsistency  between  it  and  the  strong  statement  which  he 
himself  makes  in  the  immediately  preceding  paragraph  :  "They 
are  the  ministers  of  peace ;  whatsoever  they  say  also  is  firmer 
than  an  oath;  but  swearing  is  avoided  by  them,  and  they  esteem 
it  worse  than  perjury :  for  they  say,  that  he  who  cannot  be 
believed  without  [swearing  by]  God  is  already  condemned."  x 
Wars,  Bk.  II.  ch.  viii.  §§  7  and  6  (Whiston). 
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Their  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  and  their 
view  of  the  body  as  its  temporary  prison,  and,  still  more, 
the  Greek  dress  in  which  their  tenets  and  peculiarities  were 
naturally  presented  by  Philo  and  Josephus,  have  led  many 
to  trace  a  connection  between  them  and  the  Platonism  of 
Alexandria ;  but,  if  it  be  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Holy  Land  at  all  in  accounting  for  their  origin,  there 
seems  greater  probability  in  the  supposition  that  those 
peculiar  tenets  were  derived  from  an  oriental  source,  and 
in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  is  adduced  their  daily  custom 
of  turning  reverently  towards  the  rising  sun  and  singing  to 
him  ancient  hymns,  purporting  that  his  beams  ought  not  to 
fall  on  anything  impure. 

While  they  employed  themselves  in  agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  bees  and  cattle,  they  devoted  themselves  very 
specially  to  the  study  of  diseases  and  the  art  of  healing  them, 
and  to  this  circumstance  they  are  thought  by  some  to  owe 
their  name,  though,  as  has  been  already  said,  it  appears  rather 
to  be  used  of  the  soul.  This,  too,  as  well  as  the  things 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  has  a  part  in  accounting  for  their 
longevity.  "  They  are  long-lived  also,"  says  he,  "  insomuch 
that  many  of  them  live  above  a  hundred  years,  by  means  of 
the  simplicity  of  their  diet, — nay,  as  I  think,  by  means  of 
the  regular  course  of  life  they  observe  also."  (He  refers  here 
to  their  abstinence  from  animal  food.)  We  may  go  on  with 
the  passage  in  proof  that,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the 
"  courage  of  their  opinions "  was  unconquerable.  "  They 
contemn  the  miseries  of  life,"  he  continues,  "and  are  above 
pain  by  the  generosity  of  their  mind.  And  as  for  death,  if 
it  will  be  for  their  glory,  they  esteem  it  better  than  living 
always ;  and,  indeed,  our  war  with  the  Romans  gave  abund- 
ant evidence  what  great  souls  they  had  in  their  trials, 
wherein,  although  they  were  tortured  and  distorted,  burnt 
and  torn  to  pieces,  and  went  through  all  kinds  of  instru- 
ments of  torment,  that  they  might  be  forced  either  to 
blaspheme  their  legislator  or  to  eat  what  was  forbidden  them, 
yet  could  they  not  be  made  to  do  either  of  them,  no,  nor 
once  to  flatter  their  tormentors,  or  to  shed  a  tear;  but 
they  smiled  on  their  very  pains,  and  laughed  those  to  scorn 
who  inflicted  the  torments  upon  them,  and  resigned  up  their 
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souls  with  great  alacrity,  as  expecting  to  receive  them 
again."  x 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  principal  points  known  of 
the  Essenes,  though  some  writers  dwell  also  on  the  gift  of 
prophecy  which  they  claim,  and  for  which  some  members  of 
the  sect  acquired  an  extraordinary  reputation,  not  only  among 
the  people  but  at  the  Jewish  court.  But  the  claim  is  in  no 
wise  surprising  in  men  devoted  to  a  life  of  rigid  asceticism. 
Such  persons  have  frequently  cherished  the  belief  that, 
by  the  process  which  enabled  them  to  rise  above  the  gross 
world  of  sense  to  things  spiritual  and  divine,  their 
vision  was  purged  to  discern  the  things  that  were  to  come 
hereafter. 

Be  it  with  this  alleged  gift  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but 
honour  the  Essenes  for  their  love  of  truth,  their  hatred  of  war 
and  slavery,  their  fidelity  to  their  convictions,  and,  though 
with  some  reservation,  their  mutual  love  and  service,  carried 
to  such  a  point  that  no  man  counted  ought  that  he  possessed 
to  be  his  own.  The  question  may  well  be  put,  "  Where 
could  the  gospel  preached  to  the  poor  find  more  receptive 
hearts  than  among  these,  the  quiet  of  the  land,  whose  piety 
contained  so  much  that  was  akin  to  Christianity,  and  especially 
to  Christianity  in  its  first  appearance  ? " 2  Much,  indeed, 
they  had  that  was  akin  to  the  gospel.  And  yet,  it  must 
be  added  on  the  other  side,  they  had  much  that  was  utterly 
alien  to  it.  For  net  only  the  spirit  of  self- righteousness 
and  self-sufficiency,  —  which  they  had  in  common  with  the 
Pharisees, — but  their  idea  of  the  human  body,  which  to  them 
was  a  prison  and  not  a  temple,  and  their  idea  of  human  life 
as  worthily  led  only  when  devoted  to  contemplation  and 
asceticism,  in  outward  separation  from  the  unclean  multitude 
(including  the  Pharisee  who,  notwithstanding  the  sad  coun- 
tenance he  wore,  drew  upon  himself  from  the  still  more  rigid 
Essene  the  charge  of  frivolity) — these  things  were  funda- 
mentally at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Master, 

1  Wars,  Bk.  II.  cli.  viii.  §  10.  The  Essenes  appear  to  have  sent  gifts  to  the 
Temple.  They  believed  in  a  future  state,  conceiving  the  place  of  reward  as  one 
of  delight  and  warmth,  that  of  punishment  as  one  of  gloom  and  cold.  Blunt 
adopts  the  view  that  the  books  containing  their  doctrines  were  supposed  by 
them  to  have  been  written  by  angels. 

2  [Baur.] 
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who  came  to  make  all  things  new,  and  they  prove  irresistibly, 
notwithstanding  all  the  points  of  resemblance  that  may  be 
unhesitatingly  recognised,  that  Christ's  religion  was  not  the 
offspring — the  natural  development  —  of  the  tenets  which 
these  men  held,  and  the  manner  of  life  they  followed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  JEWS  OF  THE  DISPERSION. 

Let  us  now  speak  shortly  of  the  Jews  living  beyond  the 
borders  of  Palestine.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  them 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  permission  of  Cyrus  to  return  to 
their  native  land  (536  B.C.).1  The  great  part  remained  behind 
in  Babylon,  and  thence  spread  themselves  in  the  adjacent 
regions.  Alexander  the  Great  permitted  a  colony  of  Jews  to 
settle  in  the  celebrated  city  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and 
they  soon  became  numerous  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  Their 
activity,  and  the  spirit  of  trade  which  took  hold  of  them,  and 
for  which  they  have  been  so  remarkably  distinguished  in 
subsequent  ages,  led  them  also  to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  enterprising  members  of  the 
chosen  nation  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  they 
were  called  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  (ol  iv  rfj  Siao-wopa). 
They  loved,  however,  to  maintain  a  connection  with  the 
mother  country,  especially  with  the  capital ;  and  they  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  the  supreme  religious  court,  were  wont 
to  pay  the  annual  contribution  for  the  support  of  the  temple 
{to  hihpaj^fxov),  and  sent  offerings  and  made  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  City.  But  though,  under  the  most  various  relations, 
they  showed  a  remarkable  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  retained  a  profound  sentiment  of  nationality, 
there  gradually  manifested  itself  a  disposition,  which  is  the 
less  wonderful  that  the  same  disposition  showed  itself  in  some 
degree  in  the  mother-country  itself,  to  accommodate  them- 
selves as  far  as  possible  to  foreign  peculiarities.  We  should 
expect  that  this  disposition,  existing  in  some  degree  at  the 

1  [Driver  {Isaiah  :  His  Life  and  Times)  and  Sayce  {Introduction  to  the  Bools 
of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther)  give  538  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  return.  Sayce 
suggests  that  Ezra  ii.  64  and  Xeh.  vii.  66  may  mean  heads  of  families.] 
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very  centre  of  the  Jewish  national  life,  would  show  itself  in 
far  greater  strength  at  a  distance.  This  happened  particu- 
larly in  Persia  and  Egypt.  As  to  the  influence  of  Parsism,  it 
is  impossible  now  to  go  into  particulars,  but  we  shall  quote  a 
very  interesting  passage  from  Dean  Milman,  in  which  he 
touches  a  point  common  to  it  with  the  Alexandrian  philosophy 
and  with  other  systems :  "  Wherever  any  approximation  had 
been  made  to  the  sublime  truth  of  the  one  great  First  Cause, 
either  awful  religious  reverence  or  philosophic  abstraction  had 
removed  the  primal  Deity  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of 
human  sense,  and  supposed  that  the  intercourse  of  the  Divinity 
with  man,  the  moral  government,  and  even  the  original 
Creation,  had  been  carried  on  by  the  intermediate  agency, 
either,  in  oriental  language,  of  an  Emanation,  or,  in  Platonic, 
of  the  Wisdom,  Reason,  or  Intelligence,  of  the  one  Supreme. 
This  being  was  more  or  less  distinctly  impersonated,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  popular  or  the  more  philosophic,  the  more 
material  or  more  abstract  notions  of  the  age  or  people.  This 
was  the  doctrine  from  the  Ganges,  or  even  from  the  shores  of 
the  Yellow  Sea,  to  the  llissus ;  it  was  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Indian  religion  and  Indian  philosophy ;  it  was  a 
basis  of  Zoroastrianism,  it  was  pure  Platonism,  it  was  the 
Platonic  Judaism  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  Many  fine 
passages  might  be  cpnoted  from  Philo  on  the  impossibility  that 
the  first  self-existing  Being  should  become  cognizable  to  the 
sense  of  man  ;  and  even  in  Palestine,  no  doubt,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  our  Lord  Himself,  spoke  no  new  doctrine,  but 
rather  the  common  sentiment  of  the  more  enlightened,  when 
they  declared  that  '  no  man  had  seen  God  at  any  time.'  In 
conformity  with  this  principle,  the  Jews,  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  older  Scriptures,  instead  of  direct  and  sensible  com- 
munication from  the  one  great  Deity,  had  interposed  either 
one  or  more  intermediate  beings,  as  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation. According  to  one  accredited  tradition  alluded  to  by 
St.  Stephen,  the  law  was  delivered  '  by  the  disposition  of 
angels ; '  according  to  another,  this  office  was  delegated  to  a 
single  angel,  sometimes  called  the  Angel  of  the  Law,  at  others 
the  Metatron.  But  the  more  ordinary  representative,  as  it 
were,  of  God  to  the  sense  and  mind  of  man  was  the  Memra, 
or  the  Divine   Word ;    and   it  is  remarkable  that  the  same 
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appellation  is  found  in  the  Indian,  the  Persian,  the  Platonic, 
and  the  Alexandrian  systems.  By  the  Targuinists,  the 
earliest  Jewish  commentators  on  the  Scriptures,  this  term  had 
already  been  applied  to  the  Messiah ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  sanctified  by  its 
introduction  into  the  Christian  scheme.  From  this  remark- 
able uniformity  of  conception,  and  coincidence  of  language, 
has  sometimes  been  assumed  a  common  tradition,  generally 
disseminated  throughout  the  race  of  man.  I  should  be  content 
with  receiving  it  as  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  necessity  of  some  mediation  between  the  pure 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Deity  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
being  of  man,  of  which  the  sublimest  and  simplest,  and  there- 
fore the  most  natural  development,  was  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ,  in  the  inadequate  language  of  our  version  of  the 
original,  '  the  brightness  of  (God's)  glory  and  the  express  image 
of  His  person.'  "  * 

The  susceptibility  of  foreign  influences  was  shown  most 
strikingly  in  Alexandria,  where  it  would  appear  that  even 
three  centuries  before  Christ  many  of  the  Jews  had  lost  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  by  their  fathers,  so  that  a 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  became 
necessary.  This  they  received  in  the  Septuagint,  which  was 
begun  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  280  B.C. 
Already  in  this  translation  the  influence  of  Grecian  culture  is 
plainly  perceptible  in  a  tendency  to  evade  or  to  ignore  anthropo- 
morphic expressions  which  might  be  offensive  to  the  philo- 
sophical. Thus,  in  Ex.  xxiv.  9  we  read  :  "  Then  went  up 
Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders 
of  Israel.  And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  there  was 
under  His  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  sapphire  stone,  and 
as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness.  And  upon  the 
nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel  He  laid  not  His  hand :  also 
they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink."  In  the  tenth  verse 
the  rendering  is,  elSov  tov  tottov  ov  eicm'j/cec  6  debs  tov  'Io-pwr/X  : 
"  They  saw  the  place  where  the  God  of  Israel  stood  ; "  and 
in  the  eleventh  verse,  axpOrjaav  iv  ra>  tottw  tov  deov :  "  They 
appeared  in  the  place  of  God." 

In  Gen.  xxxii.  30,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  freedom  is 
1  [History  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ,  etc.,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  70  (1SS3).] 
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used  by  the  Seventy.  We  have  the  language  as  in  our 
version,  because,  in  all  probability,  the  translators  trusted  to 
their  readers  inferring  from  the  immediate  context  that  it  was 
not  the  supreme  God  but  His  messenger  who  was  introduced 
in  the  narrative.  In  like  manner  the  Seventy  evince  a  dis- 
position to  avoid  anthropopathic  expressions  as  likely  to  prove 
not  less  offensive  to  the  cultivated.  Thus  the  translation  of 
Gen.  vi.  6,  "  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  He  had  made  man 
upon  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  His  heart,"  is,  kcu 
eve6v^,i]9r]  6  6ebs  otl  iiroir]ae  rbv  avOpwirov  iirl  tj}?  77/9.      ical 

8l€VOl']07}. 

Aristobulus,  who  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy,  of  which  Philo  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished representative,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  one  of 
the  Seventy.  In  a  poem  ascribed  to  him,  God  is  called  the 
fashioner  of  the  world  instead  of  its  creator,  and  he  is  accord- 
ingly understood  to  have  held  the  pre-existence  and  eternity 
of  matter.  Aristobulus  was  a  courtier  and  scholar.  He 
published  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  his  sovereign  with  a  preface  in  which  he  was  care- 
ful to  explain  that  such  terms  as  "  eyes,"  "  feet,"  and  "  arms," 
when  applied  to  the  Deity,  were  not  to  be  understood  literally. 

But  the  great  representative  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy 
was  Philo.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Jesus,  and  was  born 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  Him.  He  had  the  honour 
of  being  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  represent  them  in  an 
embassy  to  Caligula.  In  a  city  which,  like  Rome  itself,  was 
more  than  the  capital  of  a  country  ;  which  was  the  world- 
market  ;  which  connected  East  and  West  not  only  by  bonds 
of  trade  and  commerce,  but  by  bonds  of  thought  and  culture, 
even  as  in  its  vast  library  were  collected  the  literary  treasures 
of  all  lands — in  a  city  where,  we  are  told,  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  rose  in  white  marble  beside  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
and  where  the  Jewish  synagogue  stood  not  far  from  either ; 
where  systems  met,  and  where,  if  they  did  not  destroy  each 
other,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  amalgamate :  there  rose 
Philo,  the  author  indeed  of  a  system  which  could  not  endure, 
but  the  representative  and  bearer,  if  not  in  any  case  the 
originator,  of  ideas  which  subsequently  exerted  a  deep  and 
widespread  influence  on  the  Church.       But  if  his  name  is 
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surrounded  with  a  lustre  such  as  had  belonged  to  no  Jew 
since  the  prophetic  light  had  ceased  to  shine  in  the  darkness, 
he  won  his  renown  in  setting  himself  to  the  accomplishment 
of  an  impossible  task.  Convinced,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
truth  of  the  Jewish  religion,  resting  as  it  did  upon  Divine 
revelation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  swayed  by  Greek  specula- 
tion, and  particularly  by  the  teaching  of  Plato  and  Zeno,  he 
made  it  his  great  object  to  found,  by  proving  the  harmony  of 
both,  a  universal  philosophy  and  religion — one  which  should 
be  equally  acceptable  to  Jews  and  to  Greeks,  neither  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  former  nor  foolishness  to  the  latter, 
but  to  both,  Divine  truth  and  wisdom.  As  the  best  and  most 
suitable  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  he  had  recourse 
to  the  method  of  allegorical  interpretation,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  idea,  he  drew  the  Divine  thoughts  from  behind 
the  veil  of  the  letter — such  thoughts,  that  is,  as  he  could 
bring  into  harmony  with  his  philosophical  theories.  By  this 
method  he  could  easily,  as  it  has  been  somewhat  strongly  put, 
maintain  the  character  of  the  believer  according  to  the  letter, 
while  he  was  an  apostate  according  to  the  spirit.  A  striking- 
example  of  the  length  to  which  this  allegorical  method  was 
carried  by  Philo  is  given  by  Eeuss.1  It  was  applied  not  only 
to  rites  and  institutions,  but  to  the  most  conspicuous  historical 
personages.  The  three  patriarchs  are  not  regarded  as  men 
who  really  lived.  Their  acts,  their  travels,  their  domestic 
relations,  are  so  many  images  or  symbols,  to  which  it  is  the 
business  of  exegesis  to  attach  the  proper  spiritual  significa- 
tion. They  represent  virtue  under  three  different  aspects : 
Abraham,  virtue  achieved  by  the  efforts  of  the  understanding ; 
Isaac,  virtue  realised  by  natural  instinct ;  and  Jacob,  virtue 
attained  by  asceticism  and  trial. 

Philo  sets  out  from  the  just  idea  that  God  is  the  absolute, 
eternal,  and  invisible  Being.  This  God  is  separated  from  the 
material  universe  by  an  abyss  which  excludes  all  idea  of 
immediate  contact.  What  He  is  in  Himself  we  cannot 
comprehend :  opjavov  ovhev  iv  eavroU  e^o/xev  co  SwrjaofieOa 
e/celvo  $avTa<nacrdr}vat,  (by  which  we  can  represent  Him  to 
ourselves.)2  If  you  seek  Him  in  creation,  you  find  but  His 
shadow.  This  absolute,  incomprehensible,  ineffable  One,  is 
1  Hist,  de  Thiol.  Chrtt.  i.  p.  110.  "  [De  Nominum  Mutatione.] 
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not  the  Creator  of  matter :  matter  existed  from  all  eternity. 
If  He  is  to  be  called,  as  the  Jew  Aristobulus  termed  Him, 
the  "  fashioner  of  the  world,"  it  is  yet  impossible  that  He 
could  be  the  author  of  the  Kosmos  directly  and  immediately : 
ou  <yap  rjv  6e^i<i  uA.779  -^raveiv  tov  jxaicaptov  :  "  for  it  was  not 
permitted — it  was  not  possible — for  the  blessed  God  to  come 
in  contact  with  matter." *  He  has  arranged  the  universe  by 
means  of  the  X070?,  which  is  represented,  now  as  one,  now  as 
manifold,  and  in  which  the  Mosaic  creative  word,  the  King 
of  Israel's  personification  of  wisdom,  and  Plato's  world  of 
ideas  appear  to  coalesce.  Though  Philo  has  been  charged 
with  incoherence,  yet  his  \6yos  irpo$opac6<;  (as  distinguished 
from  the  \6yos  evhidderos,  the  world  of  ideas  as  existing  in 
the  Divine  mind)  is  an  intelligible  conception,  and  may  be 
briefly  described  as  that  by  which  the  infinite  God  reveals 
Himself  in  the  finite  world,  this  finite  world  being,  however, 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  /cocr/xo?  vot]t6<;.  Neander  quotes 
some  lofty  expressions  which  Philo  used  concerning  the 
ancient  religion,  which  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  with 
speculative  thought.  " '  That,'  he  says,  '  which  is  the  portion 
only  of  a  few  disciples  of  a  truly  genuine  philosophy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Highest,  has  by  law  and  custom  become 
the  inheritance  of  the  whole  Jewish  people,'  and  he  calls  the 
Jews  priests  and  prophets  for  all  mankind."  It  is  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that,  even  in  the  language  quoted,  the 
results  of  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  revelations  made 
by  God  to  Israel,  are  represented  as  identical;  but  that  these 
results,  as  apprehended  by  Philo,  were  essentially  different 
from  the  religion  with  which  they  are  represented  as  harmonis- 
ing. Neander  himself  informs  us  when  he  says  that  "  to  the 
sensuous  anthropomorphism  and  anthropopathism,  which 
characterised  the  grosser  mode  of  apprehension  among  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  Thilo  opposed  a  one-sided  spiritualism, 
whereby  the  idea  of  God  was  emptied  of  all  determinate 
contents.  The  real  side  of  the  Old  Testament  Theism,  the 
objective  truth  and  reality,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Old 
Testament  notions  of  God's  holiness,  of  His  wrath,  and  of 
His  retributive  justice,  were  by  this  means  totally  mis- 
apprehended,  and    all    such    ideas    of    God    were    explained 

1  [De  Sacrijica7itibus.] 
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away  by  a  spiritualism  far  better  suited  to  the  Brahminic 
or  the  Buddhistic  system,  than  to  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament."  But  while  Philo  is 
complained  of,  with  too  good  reason,  for  having  sapped 
the  base  of  the  religion  whose  high  priest,  according  to  his 
own  exalted  notion,  offered  sacrifice  not  for  the  Jews  only 
but  for  the  entire  race  of  man, — while  he  is  accused  of 
annihilating  it  by  the  means  he  took  to  transfigure  and 
recommend  it, — it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  more  than 
any  other  writer  to  diffuse  ideas  akin  to  those  which  had 
been  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the 
Proverbs,  and  which  came  forth  fully  developed  in  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Word. 

Philo's  system  tended  to  asceticism.  His  high  ideal  has 
an  oriental  character.  It  consists  in  flying  from  one's  self,  "  in 
rising  above  the  individual  to  the  universal  spirit,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  soul."  This  tendency,  however,  was  controlled 
in  Philo  himself,  and  did  not  lead  to  the  same  results  as  in 
many  who  adhered  to  his  religious  philosophy.  It  did  not 
drive  him  permanently  from  the  world.  In  remarkable 
language,  such  as  there  has  often  been  occasion  to  employ 
since,  he  says  :  "  Often  I  did  leave  kindred,  friends,  and 
country,  and  retire  into  the  wilderness,  that  I  might  raise  my 
thoughts  to  worthy  contemplations  ;  but  I  gained  nothing 
thereby.  My  thoughts,  either  distracted  or  wounded  by  some 
impure  impression,  fell  into  the  very  opposite  current.  Some- 
times, when  God  dispels  the  tumult  from  my  breast,  in  the 
midst  of  thousands,  I  find  myself  alone  with  my  soul.  Thus 
He  teaches  me  that  it  is  not  change  of  place  that  brings  evil 
or  good,  but  that  all  depends  on  that  God  who  steers  the  ship 
of  the  soul  in  whatever  direction  He  pleases."  l 

There  was  formed,  however,  an  ascetical  union,  in  many 
respects  resembling  the  Essenes,  the  name  of  which,  depa- 
irevral,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  the  same  meaning, 
"  healers,"  but  seems,  according  to  Philo,  to  denote  simply 
persons  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God.  In  a  land  which  was 
subsequently  the  birthplace  of  the  Christian  anchorite,  around 
the  Lake  Moeris,  not  far  from  Alexandria,  they  dwelt  in  cells 
and  lived  on  bread  and  water,  of  which  it  appears  they  were 

1  Quoted  by  Neander,  vol.  i.  p.  S2. 
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not  wont  to  partake  before  sunset,  being  ashamed  to  show 
their  dependence  on  the  world  of  sense  while  it  shone.  Even 
from  this  most  scanty  fare  they  frequently  fasted,  that  the 
soul  might  be  thoroughly  purified  for  the  contemplation  of 
Divine  things.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  even  as  the  Essenes 
were  not  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  had 
spiritual  connections  in  the  cities  and  villages,  so  there  were 
depairevjai,  or,  if  that  name  is  to  be  restricted  to  those  who 
retired  into  solitude,  rigid  ascetics,  who  practised  their  prin- 
ciples without  leaving  the  world — sometimes  under  a  roof 
where  the  other  members  of  the  family  fared  sumptuously, 
and  where  offence  was  taken  at  their  singular  abstemiousness.1 
The  system  of  religious  philosophy  in  which  this  asceticism 
originated  is  a  notable  example  of  the  influence  of  the  Gentile 
world  on  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion ;  but  through  the 
breaches,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  that  had  been  made 
in  the  old  partition-wall,  Jewish  ideas  might  pass  to  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Gentile  ideas  to  the  Jews.  This  was 
actually  the  case.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
which  did  not,  like  foreign  heathen  systems,  admit  of  amalga- 
mation with  the  religion  of  the  Eoman  State  (although  Philo 
tried  to  amalgamate  it  with  philosophy),  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Jews  held  fast  their  convictions, did  indeed  exasperate 
the  minds  of  many  against  them,  and  drew  even  from  Tacitus 
the  strong  expression  deterrima  gens  {Hist.  v.  5).  But  that 
which  both  the  historians  and  poets  called  superstition,  and 
pestilent  superstition,  had  its  attractions  for  not  a  few.  In 
an  age  when  neither  the  popular  faith  nor  any  of  the  preva- 
lent systems  of  philosophy  could  give  satisfaction,  multitudes, 
we  know,  had  recourse  to  jugglers  and  Thaumaturgi  {Oavfia- 
rovpyol),  and  it  cannot  be  matter  of  astonishment  that  at  the 
same  time,  moved  by  better  and  higher  impulses  than  those 
of  mere  superstition,  some  were  drawn  to  the  faith  of  the 
chosen   people,    who,  being   scattered  through    all  the  most 

1  ["The  question  whether  the  Therapeutae  were  offshoots  of  the  Essenes  or 
vice  versa  .  .  .  must  now  be  left  undiscussed,  since  the  only  -work  which  gives 
us  any  information  concerning  the  Therapeutae,  viz.  Philo,  De  Vita  Contem- 
plative, is  certainly  spurious,  and  the  Therapeutae  very  probably  Christian 
monks." — Schurer,  Jewish  People,  Div.  II.  vol.  ii.  note,  p.  218.  But  Lightfoot 
holds  strongly  to  the  authenticity  of  De  Vita  (Colossians  and  Philemon,  p.  82, 
note).  ] 
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important  provinces  and  cities  of  the  empire,  had,  with  the 
zeal  for  which  they  were  distinguished,  sown  the  germs  of 
Divine  knowledge,  and  made  known  throughout  the  world 
their  hope  of  a  new  Divine  kingdom. 

The  belief  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth — 
in  an  invisible,  purely  spiritual  Being,  who  could  be  repre- 
sented by  no  image — could  not  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the 
reason  of  many  among  the  heathens,  and  accordingly  we  see 
many  among  them,  and  particularly,  as  in  the  memorable 
instance  of  Cornelius  of  Caesarea,  among  those  who  lived  in 
Palestine,  attach  themselves  to  i^he  Jewish  monotheism.  Such 
persons  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  but  there  is  some 
reason  for  reckoning  them  as  three.  There  were  those  who 
had  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  Jewish  religion,  and  even 
observed  certain  Jewish  ceremonies,  without  becoming  prose- 
lytes even  in  the  looser  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.  proselytes  of 
the  gate  ("WH  ^H,  oi  <f)o(3ov/ievoi — oi  <re(3o/xevoL  top  6eov). 
The  proselytes  of  the  gate,  who  adopted  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  moral  law  of  Moses 
without  entering  formally  into  the  covenant  relation  with 
Jehovah,  were  far  more  numerous  than  those  who  did  enter 
into  this  covenant — the  proselytes  of  righteousness  (P^l1  ,'?3.)> 
who  underwent  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  bound  themselves 
to  the  observance  of  the  entire  system,  ceremonial  as  well  as 
moral  and  spiritual.1  That  these  proselytes,  gained,  as  in 
certain  cases  they  were,  by  the  restless,  passionate  zeal  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  compassed  sea  and  land  to  reach  their  object, 
were  sometimes  poisoned  with  the  worst  principles  of  those 
who  converted  them,  we  know  from  the  denunciations  of 
Jesus  Himself;  but  that  the  proselytes  of  the  gate — the 
devout  men  and  women  with  whom  the  first  heralds  of  the 
Gospel  so  often  came  in  contact — bridged  the  way  beyond 
any  other  class  between  the  heathen  and  the  Jewish  world, 
of  this  we  have  the  plainest  and  amplest  evidence  in  our 
earliest  records,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

1  [According  to  Schurer,  however,  there  was  no  distinction  among  the 
"proselytes"  (vpatrfaurai),  who  took  upon  themselves  the  observance  of  the 
whole  Jewish  law.  The  distinction  lay  between  them  and  the  0«/W,««v«/,  or 
/nfiiftLvoi,  who  observed  only  so  much  of  the  Law.—  Jewish  People,  Div.  II. 
vol.  ii.  §  31.] 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

The  institution  of  the  Synagogue  may  be  dated  as  far  back 
as  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  It  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  complement  and  necessary  counterpoise  of 
the  centralisation  of  sacrificial  worship.  In  the  capital  itself, 
when  it  happened — and  it  did  sometimes  happen — that  the 
sacred  offices  of  the  Temple  were  filled  by  unfaithful,  un- 
devout,  half-heathenish  priests,  the  Synagogue  was  an  asylum 
for  those  who  revered  the  Word  of  God  and  held  fast  the 
ideas  and  the  hopes  of  the  Theocracy.  Still  more  obviously 
was  it  fitted  to  become  the  focus  in  which  the  religious  life 
of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  was  gathered  and  inflamed. 
"  Our  houses  of  prayer  scattered  throughout  the  land,"  said 
Philo,  "  are  nothing  else  than  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  people  in  prudence,  bravery,  moderation,  and  righteous- 
ness, piety,  and  holiness ;  in  short,  in  every  virtue  which 
man  should  practise  in  relation  to  God  and  his  fellow." 
Not  only  the  Israelites  who  were  scattered  abroad  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  towns  in  Palestine  found  some 
compensation  in  the  worship  of  the  Synagogue  for  absence 
from  the  services  of  the  Temple,  which  was  ever  to  them  an 
object  of  love  and  veneration,  though  often  turned  into  a 
house  of  merchandise,  or  den  of  thieves,  or  cage  of  unclean 
birds.  In  the  Synagogue  they  could  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
prayer,  and,  as  in  the  Temple,  on  days  of  high  solemnity,  the 
offerings  were  multiplied,  so  also  in  this  assembly  of  the 
devout  the  number  of  prayers  was  on  the  same  occasions 
increased,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  altar- fire  burned 
at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  the  Israelite  at  a  distance,  by  lake, 
or  sea,  or  river — at  Capernaum  or  Alexandria,  or  Antioch — 
might  feel  himself  symbolically  taking  part  in  the  appointed 
worship    of   Jehovah ;    and,    indeed,    hardly    had    the    great 
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seasons  of  pilgrimage  such  an  effect  in  strengthening  the 
sentiment  of  national  unity  as  the  common  hours  devoted 
to  religion  on  the  day  of  rest  in  the  places  "  where  prayer 
was  wont  to  be  made." 

In  using  this  phrase,  we  are  speaking  of  the  Synagogue 
proper.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that,  where  there  was  a 
synagogue,  there  were  usually  attached  to  it  some  irpoaev)(ai, 
which  were  used,  however,  not  merely  for  prayer,  but  for 
legal  washings,  and  were  consequently  erected  as  near  the 
bank  of  a  stream  or  the  shore  of  the  sea  as  possible,  while 
synagogues  were  built  by  preference  on  heights  towering 
above  the  houses  of  the  town,  or  at  the  street  corners,  or  at 
the  gateways.  This  last  site,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was 
eligible  in  itself,  and  not  merely  chosen  as  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  words  of  Proverbs  :  "  Wisdom  crieth  without ; 
she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  street :  she  crieth  in  the  chief 
place  of  concourse,  in  the  opening  of  the  gates." 

The  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  whose  business  it  was  to  take 
a  general  direction  of  the  proceedings  and  to  wratch  over 
order  at  the  meetings,  was  surrounded  with  a  college  of 
presbyters,  and  also  with  a  body  of  deacons,  whose  duties 
were  similar  to  those  assigned  to  the  office-bearers  of  the 
same  name  of  whose  appointment  we  read  in  Acts  vi. 
There  was  likewise  the  officer  who  is  called  "  the  minister " 
in  our  version  (Luke  iv.  20).  So  close  is  the  correspondence 
in  constitution  between  the  Synagogue  and  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  that,  we  are  told,  the  choice  of  young  men 
{veavidKov)  for  the  performance  of  certain  services — as,  for 
instance,  the  sad  duty  of  carrying  out  the  dead,  of  which  we 
read  in  Acts  v. — was  borrowed  from  the  former. 

It  frequently  happened  that  special  circles,  drawn  together 
by  national  ties,  combined  to  erect  a  synagogue,  which,  of 
course,  they  came  under  obligation  to  support.  Thus  in 
Jerusalem,  where  it  appears  there  were  no  fewer  than  four 
hundred  and  eighty  synagogues,  Jews  from  Alexandria, 
Cyrene,  Cilicia,  and  other  parts,  had  their  separate  places 
of  worship.  That  rich  individuals  also  sometimes  built 
synagogues  entirely  at  their  own  expense,  appears  from  the 
well-known  case  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum. 

The    services   of  the   synagogue  were   often  uncommonly 
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protracted,  partly  owing  to  the  length  of  the  prayers,  which 
were  not  reduced  from  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
assembly  offered  them  in  an  erect  posture,  and  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  extended  and  multiplied  on  the  solemn 
feast-days.  There  is  even  quoted  this  saying  of  a  Babbi : 
"  He  who  prolongs  his  prayer  shall  not  go  empty  away." 
That  the  sentiment  was  by  no  means  confined  to  an  indivi- 
dual is  evident  from  the  censure  pronounced  by  Jesus  on 
those  who  thought  they  would  be  heard  "  for  their  much 
speaking."  A  most  important  part  of  the  service  was  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture,  especially  of  the  Thorah,  or  Law, 
which  for  this  object  was  divided  into  154  portions.  When 
the  sacred  roll  was  produced  by  the  officer,  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  called  upon  one  of  those  who  sat  in  the  chief 
seats  to  come  forward  and  read.  It  was  the  original  text 
that  the  reader  used,  but  he  paused  at  the  end  of  each  verse 
that  the  translator  appointed  for  the  purpose  might  give  the 
Targum,  i.e.  the  Aramaic  paraphrase.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  custom  of  reading  the  law  was  intro- 
duced in  the  time  of  Ezra,  the  same  person  both  read  and 
gave  the  meaning  (Neh.  viii.  8).  After  the  Thorah,  the 
Prophets  were  also  read  in  portions  (Haphtara),  and  similarly 
translated,  and  then  followed  a  discourse  for  the  edification  of 
the  people,  when  the  well-instructed  scribe  brought  out  of 
his  treasure  things  new  and  old,  as  Jesus  Himself  did  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  when  He  recalled  the  old  narrations 
of  Naaman  the  Syrian  and  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  and 
startled  His  hearers  by  the  application  to  Himself  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because 
he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor."  In 
these  meeting-places,  which  were  the  great  institution  by 
which  the  national  education  of  the  Jews  was  promoted,  not 
only  well-known  members,  but,  as  we  learn  from  the  New 
Testament,  strangers,  were  sometimes  invited  to  speak ;  and 
so  there  might  arise  contradiction  and  interruption,  and  the 
assembly  might  become  not  only  excited  but  tempestuous. 
It  even  happened  at  times  that  after  a  meeting  which  lasted 
for  many  hours,  and  far  into  the  evening,  the  multitude 
remained  in  front  of  the  synagogue  and  continued  to  discuss 
in  a  way  far  from  formal,  and  with  oriental  volubility  and 
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vehemence,  the  questions  that  had  already  been  treated 
within  the  walls. 

In  the  Synagogue,  the  man  who  had  hitherto  been  occupied 
with  the  plough,  or  in  the  boat,  might  speedily  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  Eabbi,  to  which  he  was  solemnly  set  apart  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  a  key  being  at  the  same  time  delivered 
to  him  as  the  symbol  of  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  It 
detracted  nothing  from  his  reputation  if  he  continued  his 
former  calling,  which,  indeed,  was  usually  a  necessity.  He 
might  be  a  tent-maker,  or  a  needle-maker,  or,  like  the  great 
Eabbi  Hillel,  a  day-labourer ;  none  the  less  did  the  people 
salute  him  reverently  in  the  market-place.  The  people  were 
proud  of  their  Eabbis,  and  called  them  the  "  crown  of 
Israel." 

If,  even  in  the  remotest  parts,  where  frequently  there  was 
no  one  who  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Eabbi,  there  was  a 
synagogue,  it  was  much.  Its  services  nourished  the  religious 
spirit,  and  were  a  pledge  and  bond  of  union  in  the  distant 
settlement.  The  outermost  branches  were  nourished  by  the 
same  sap  as  preserved  and  strengthened  the  stem.  But  here 
again,  as  so  often  we  have  cause  to  say,  "  Corruptio  optimi 
pessima."  Pure  Monotheism  and  strong  national  sentiments 
were  undoubtedly  advanced,  but  the  hedge  which  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  set  about  the  Law  was  ever  becoming  more 
thick  and  thorny.  The  moral  part  was  in  danger  of  being 
wholly  stifled  by  their  additions ;  the  Messianic  hope  became 
at  once  more  gross  and  fanatical ;  and  it  is  mournful  to  think 
that,  in  the  multitude  of  synagogues,  where,  when  the  Temple 
was  no  more,  the  scattered  Jews  could  still  worship,  it 
became  the  practice  to  curse  the  Christians  and  the  Christian 
name. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  POLITICAL  HISTOEY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

On  the  political  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  Advent,  though  it  had  undoubtedly  its  influence 
on  their  religious  and  moral  life,  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell. 
I  merely  recall  to  you  that,  in  the  conflict  for  the  throne 
which  arose  between  Hyrcanus  II.  and  Aristobulus  II.,  the 
two  sons  of  Janmeus,  Pompey  was  nominated  arbiter.  The 
intervention  of  the  Roman  power  was  attended  with  the 
usual  consequence — subjugation.  In  the  year  63  B.C. 
Pompey  stormed  Jerusalem  and  led  Aristobulus  with  a 
number  of  captive  Jews  to  Rome.  After  a  troublous  period, 
filled  with  atrocious  crimes,  the  house  of  the  Maccabees  was 
overthrown,  and  the  Idunuean  prince  Herod  was  named  king 
of  Judaea  by  Octavian  and  Antony.  If  you  read  the  history 
of  that  monarch,  in  which  one  dark  tragedy  is  succeeded  by 
another  darker  still,  and,  in  particular,  if  you  observe  how 
the  slightest  hint  of  impending  danger  put  him  on  the  rack 
and  turned  his  heart  to  stone,  you  will  not  be  astonished  at 
his  command  to  massacre  the  babes  ;  and  you  will  feel  that 
of  all  hyperbolical  expressions  there  is  hardly  any  that  passes 
the  phrase  derived  from  his  name  and  familiarly  applied  to 
every  sort  of  outrageous  extravagance.  His  end  was  horrible. 
Suffering  at  Jericho  under  a  disease  so  disgusting  that  but 
few  could  remain  with  him,  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to  his 
torment  with  his  own  hand.  He  asked  for  an  apple  and  for 
a  knife  with  which  to  cut  it,  and  he  was  about  to  plunge  the 
instrument  into  his  heart  when  the  commander  of  hiS  body- 
guard fell  into  his  arms  and  prevented  him.  His  cup  was  not 
yet  drained.  While  he  was  writhing  in  the  pains  of  death, 
his  ear  was  suddenly  filled  with  the  jubilant  shouts  of  the 
multitude  as  it  exulted  over  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
the  monster.     Bloodthirsty  he  remained  to  his  last   breath. 

40 
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With  a  madman's  struggle  he  gathered  himself  up  and  gave 
command  that  all  the  elders  of  Judsea  should  be  gathered 
together  in  the  hippodrome,  and  at  the  moment  he  expired, 
cut  down  every  man  of  them,  that  so  those  glad  voices  might 
be  silenced,  and  there  might  be  sorrow  and  sighing  through- 
out the  land.  His  was  a  miserable  life,  a  tragic  death,  a 
hideous  testament.1 

Herod's  magnificence  was  celebrated  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Palestine.  He  possessed  certain  qualities  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  —  courage  in  war  for  example,  energy,  fertility  of 
resource, — and  he  was  called  the  "  Great."  There  was  at 
least  one,  however,  higher  still  in  worldly  position  ■ —  the 
Emperor ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  severe  than  the  lan- 
guage of  Augustus  :  "  I  had  rather  be  one  of  Herod's  swine 
than  one  of  his  children."  The  image  of  the  monarch  who 
died  at  Jericho  long  haunted  the  minds  of  the  people.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  what  a  thrill  would  pass  through  a 
Jewish  audience  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church  when, 
immediately  after  the  narrative  of  Matthew  in  which  that 
bloody  form  stands  by  the  cradle  of  the  Holy  Child  in  whom 
Ileaven's  mercy  became  incarnate,  there  were  read  the  words  : 
"  But  when  Herod  was  dead." 

By  his  written  will,  which  was  confirmed  by  Augustus,  his 
land  was  divided  among  his  three  sons — Archelaus,  Antipas 
(Herodes  Antipas),  and  Philip.  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idumsea 
fell  to  Archelaus,  but,  on  his  banishment  in  the  year  6  A.D., 
his  territory  was  entrusted  to  Eoman  procurators  or  governors, 
of  whom  the  first  was  Coponius.  Herod  Antipas,  so  well 
known  from  the  gospels  for  his  adultery,  his  execution  of  the 
Baptist,  and  his  conduct  towards  Jesus,  for  which  he  was 
called  by  Him  "  that  fox,"  reigned  over  Galilee  and  Peraea 
for  the  long  period  of  forty-three  years.  Philip  received 
Batanaea,  Iturasa,  and  Trachonitis.  His  subjects  honoured 
him  as  a  mild  ruler,  and  the  surrounding  princes  honoured 
him  as  a  peaceable  neighbour.  He  is  said  to  have  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  the  good  king  Alcinous,  who  was  content 
with  a  smaller  revenue  than  he  might  reasonably  have 
demanded,  and  who,  wherever  he  journeyed,  carried  the  seat 
of  righteous  judgment.  He  reigned  for  thirty-seven  years. 
1  The  dying  wish  was  not  fulfilled. 
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On  the  slope  of  Hermon,  where  his  father  had  erected  a 
temple  to  Augustus,  he  built  the  richly  shaded  and  romantic- 
ally situated  Caesarea  Philippi,  which  some  regard  as  the 
most  beautiful  place  between  Hermon  and  Hebron.  He 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  his  brother  Archelaus, 
whose  cruelty  and  misgovernment  were  so  intolerable  that 
Jews  and  Samaritans  forgot  their  mutual  enmity  and  took 
steps  in  common  for  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant.  Elders 
from  both  divisions  were  sent  to  Eome  to  accuse  their  merci- 
less oppressor  before  the  Emperor.  It  seems  that  Archelaus, 
like  many  other  savage  despots,  was  the  victim  of  gross 
superstition.  When  Jew  and  Samaritan  were  thus  made 
friends  together  in  their  common  detestation  of  him,  he  had 
a  dream,  and,  as  he  dreamed,  he  saw  ten  ears  of  corn  which 
were  eaten  up  of  oxen.  At  that  time  none  were  in  such 
repute  as  the  Essenes  for  the  gift  of  interpreting  dreams,  and 
accordingly  an  Essene,  named  Simon,  was  sent  for.  The 
oxen,  the  Essene  explained,  denoted  a  change,  for  they  turn 
up  the  land  in  ploughing,  and  the  ten  ears  of  corn  denoted 
the  ten  years  of  his  reign.  The  case  of  the  embassy  was  so 
strong  that  the  interpretation  was  extremely  likely  to  prove 
true.  Five  days  after  he  was  sent  for  to  Eome,  and  he  was 
banished  thence  among  the  Allobroges. 

The  hard  lot  of  the  people,  caused  by  such  tyranny  as  has 
been  indicated,  and  also  by  the  Bo  man  plan  of  farming  the 
taxes,  which  so  naturally  and  generally  led  to  cruelty  and 
extortion,  could  not  but  intensify  the  Messianic  hope,  which 
ancient  prophecy  had  entitled  the  people  to  cherish,  and  for 
which  they  were  already  known  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  a 
nation  that,  above  all  others,  lived  in  the  future.  And,  while 
it  intensified  it,  it  did  not  fail  to  give  it  at  the  same  time  a 
more  worldly  and  violent  character.  Of  this  the  rising  of 
Judas,  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  in  the  Acts,  is  the  most  notable 
proof.  In  the  days  of  Quirinius,  when  the  census  was  being 
taken  for  taxation,  men's  heads  were  turned  with  wild  pro- 
phecies that  the  numbering  of  the  people  would  be  followed 
anew  by  a  great  mortality  in  Israel.  Judas,  the  Galilean,  of 
(lamala  by  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  arose,  and  the  watchword 
he  gave  to  his  countrymen,  many  of  them  prepared  for  its 
reception  by  the  lessons  of  the  schools  as  well  as  by  the  pre- 
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dictions  which  were  in  circulation,  was  :  "  No  Lord  but 
Jehovah,  no  tax  but  the  temple  tax,  no  friend  but  the  zealot." 
Judas  was  a  brave  fanatic.  Though  he  could  maintain  him- 
self but  two  months,  and  those  whom  he  had.  gathered  to 
himself  were,  as  Gamaliel  said  truly  enough,  scattered,  he 
was  yet  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  Providence  in  accelerat- 
ing the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  fire  that  he  had  kindled 
was  not  one  that  could  be  quenched  by  his  blood.  He  left 
four  sons,  who  inherited  his  hatred  of  Rome  and  his  most 
lamentable  infatuation,  and  of  whom  none  died  on  a  sick-bed. 
At  length,  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  war,  a  generation  after 
Gamaliel's  speech,  when  there  was  nothing  more  to  hold  in 
the  land  than  a  single  fortress, — the  fortress  of  Masada, — it 
was  a  grandson  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  Eleazar,  who  commanded 
it.  When  it  could  no  longer  be  held,  he  would  not  yield. 
There  is  hardly  anything  more  affecting  in  history  than  his 
last  words  and  his  fate.  It  was  his  fixed  resolve  that  the 
hungry  victor  should  have  nothing  but  ashes  and  corpses. 
"  We  were  the  very  first  that  revolted  from  them,  and  we  are 
the  last  that  fight  against  them.  God  is  favourable  no  more. 
Had  He  been  favourable,  or  been  but  in  a  lesser  degree  dis- 
pleased with  us,  He  had  not  overlooked  the  destruction  of  so 
many  men,  or  delivered  His  most  holy  city  to  be  burnt  and 
demolished  by  our  enemies.  I  cannot  but  wish  that  we  had 
all  died  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  but  now  let  us  make 
haste.  Let  us  pity  ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  wives. 
Our  hands  are  still  at  liberty  and  have  a  sword  in  them. 
Let  us  die  before  we  become  slaves."  The  historian  tells  us 
how  they  killed  one  another  and  burned  all  that  they  had 
"  Yet,"  he  adds,  "  was  there  an  ancient  woman,  and  another 
who  was  of  kin  to  Eleazar,  and  superior  to  most  women  in 
prudence  and  learning,  with  five  children,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  in  caverns  under  ground,  and  had  carried  water 
thither  for  their  drink,  and  were  hidden  there  when  the  rest 
were  intent  upon  the  slaughter  of  one  another.  These  others 
were  nine  hundred  and  sixty  in  number."  1 

It  appears  that  there  were  two  false  prophets  of  the  name 
of  Theudas.     Besides  the  one  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts 

1  Josephus,  Wars,  Bk.  vii.  chaps,  vii.  and  ix.     [The  first  passage  in  the  text 
seems  not  to  be  an  exact  quotation.] 
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of  the  Apostles,  there  was  one  who  arose  after  the  date  of 
Gamaliel's  speech,  in  the  year  45  or  46  a.d.,  when  Fadus  was 
procurator.  In  the  account  given  us  of  the  rising  of  this 
Theudas,  we  see  the  Jews  still  seeking  after  a  sign  and  still 
believing  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  come  with  observa- 
tion. He  "  persuaded  a  great  part  of  the  people  to  take  their 
effects  with  them,  and  follow  him  to  the  river  Jordan ;  for  he 
told  them  that  he  was  a  prophet,  and  that  he  would,  by  his 
own  command,  divide  the  river,  and  offered  them  an  easy 
passage  over  it ;  and  many  were  deluded  by  his  words." 
But  Fadus  "  sent  a  troop  of  horsemen  out  against  them,  who, 
falling  upon  them  unexpectedly,  slew  many  of  them,  and  took 
many  of  them  alive."  l 

We  have  another  illustration  of  the  Jewish  demand  for  a 
sign  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  expectations,  as  well 
as  of  the  readiness  of  false  prophets  to  meet  them,  in  him 
with  whom  the  chief  captain  of  the  band  would  have  identified 
Paul :  "  Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian,  which  before  these  days 
madest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the  wilderness  four 
thousand  men  that  were  murderers?"  (Acts  xxi.  38).  There 
came  out  of  Egypt,  says  the  Jewish  historian,  one  that  said 
he  was  a  prophet,  and  advised  the  multitude  of  the  common 
people  to  go  along  with  him  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  promis- 
ing that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  would  fall  down  at  his 
command,  and  that  he  would  lead  them  triumphantly  into 
the  city  which  had  been  desecrated  by  the  heathen.  As 
in  the  former  instance  many  of  the  deluded  people  were 
slain.  The  Egyptian  himself  escaped,  but  did  not  appear 
agaiu.2 

In  accordance  with  what  we  read  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  the 
historian  tells  us  there  were  many  such  deceivers  before  and 
during  the  Jewish  war,  some  of  them  representing  themselves 
to  be  only  forerunners,  but  others  claiming  for  themselves  the 
Messianic  dignity.  He  dwells,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
lamentable  credulity  with  which  they  gave  heed  to  every 
deceiver  who  promised  deliverance,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  their  not  less  lamentable  blindness  to  all  the  signs  and 
prophecies  that  foretold  their  inevitable  ruin.  When  speak- 
ing of  the  latter,  he  tells  us  what  sounds  very  strange. 
1  Anlt.  Bk.  xx.  eh.  v.  !  Antt.  Bk.  xx.  ch.  viii.  6. 
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"  There  was  one  Jesus,"  he  says,  "  the  son  of  Ananus,  a 
plebeian  and  a  husbandman,  who,  for  four  years  before  the 
war  began,  cried  out  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles:  'A  voice 
from  the  east,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  from  the  .four 
winds,  a  voice  against  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  house,  a  voice 
against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides,  a  voice  against  the 
whole  people.'"  He  was  often  beaten.  Once  before  the 
procurator  he  was  scourged  till  his  bones  were  laid  bare. 
He  shed  no  tears,  but  at  every  stroke  his  answer  was  still 
the  same,  "  Wo  to  Jerusalem."  Thus  he  continued  to  cry  in 
the  doomed  city  for  seven  years  and  five  months,  and  then  at 
last  upon  the  wall,  exclaiming,  "  Wo  to  the  city  again,  and  to 
the  people,  and  to  the  holy  house,"  he  added,  "  and  to  me 
also,"  when  a  stone  from  one  of  the  driving  engines  smote 
and  killed  him.  Had  Josephus  been  a  Christian,  the  very 
name  of  this  man  would  have  recalled  the  sorrowful  words 
and  the  tears  of  an  infinitely  greater,  but  almost  in  the 
breath  in  which  he  tells  us  of  the  persistent  cry  he  uses 
language  most  unworthy  of  a  Jew.  What  chiefly  influenced 
his  countrymen,  he  informs  us,  in  undertaking  the  war,  was 
an  ambiguous  oracle  which  was  also  found  in  their  sacred 
writings,  how,  about  that  time,  one  from  their  country  should 
become  governor  of  the  habitable  earth.  Josephus  could 
interpret  Scripture  to  please  his  masters.  "  The  oracle,"  he 
explains,  "  certainly  denoted  the  government  of  Vespasian, 
who  was  appointed  emperor  in  Juda?a."  1 

This  leads  us  to  notice  the  position  which  in  recent  times 
some  who  deny  the  supernatural  in  New  Testament  history 
have  strenuously  defended.  The  existence  and  profound 
influence  of  the  Messianic  hope,  they  contend,  naturally  led 
Jesus,  when  his  self-consciousness  was  fully  developed,  to 
claim  the  Messianic  title. 

Numerous  prophecies,  and  the  history  of  many  centuries, 
had  educated  the  people  to  the  faith  in  a  great  deliverer  who 
should  break  every  yoke.  One  had  the  choice,  then,  either 
to  give  up,  as  some  did,  the  dearest  convictions  of  the  nation, 
or,  as  most  did,  boldly  to  hope  that  the  long-cherished  ideal 
would  soon  be  realised.  Everyone  who  entertained  this  hope, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  conscious  of  high  gifts  which 

1    Warn,  13k.  vi.  chap.  v.  4. 
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qualified  him  to  become  a  saviour  to  the  people,  most  inevit- 
ably put  to  himself  the  question,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should 
come  ? "  and  he  might  most  sincerely  believe  that  he  was, 
and  that  no  other  was  to  be  looked  for. 

Now,  this  kind  of  reasoning  may  dispose  us  to  admit  that 
the  false  prophets,  or  some  of  the  false  prophets,  who  claimed 
the  title,  began  by  deceiving  themselves.  But  some  of  those 
who  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  true  Messiah  themselves 
declare  that  the  great  doctrine  of  Judas  of  Galilee  and  of  the 
Pharisees  who  followed  him  was  the  doctrine  of  the  knife, 
and  no  one  will  deny  that,  whether  we  take  our  examples 
from  the  time  preceding  or  from  the  time  subsequent  to  the 
appearing  of  Christ  down  to  Barcochba,  the  "  Son  of  the  Star," 
all  of  them  held  fast  the  same  doctrine,  and  hoped,  by  violence 
and  bloodshed,  to  establish  the  truth  of  their  claims,  and  to 
win  the  diadem  of  glory  which  the  desire  of  all  nations  was 
to  wear.  The  false  Messiahs  were  all  cast  pretty  much  in 
the  same  mould ;  and  how  unlike  they  were  to  the  true  ! 
Had  He  been,  like  them,  the  mere  creation  of  His  time,  or 
even  had  He  united  with  His  claims  wisdom  and  gentleness 
and  sound  moral  instincts,  such  as  Eabbi  Hillel  possessed, 
He  could  not  have  purged  the  Messianic  hope  so  perfectly  as 
He  did  purge  it  from  all  base  admixture,  and  far  less  could 
He  have  fulfilled  it.  He  could  not  on  that  mountain  have 
said  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  :  "  Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God."  He  could  not  on 
that  other  mount  at  the  end  of  His  ministry,  when  He  was 
lifted  up,  have  drawn  to  Himself  the  dying  thief  as  an  earnest 
of  the  power  by  which  He  should  draw  all  men,  and  cheered 
his  heart  with  the  hope  of  heavenly  glory.  These  false 
Messiahs,  then,  who  were  springing  up  anew,  and  ever  finding 
multitudes  of  followers,  bear  witness  irresistibly  to  the  pre- 
valence and  power  of  the  great  hope ;  but,  as  they  pale 
their  ineffectual  fires,  are  we  not  constrained  to  fall  down 
before  the  adorable  splendour  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness ?  We  see  the  amazing  difference  now.  But  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  so  unlike  others  who  claimed  the  title, 
was  indeed  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God — this,  in  the  days 
of  His    flesh,   was   a   conviction   that   was    wrought   by  the 
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Heavenly  Father  Himself,  and  was  matured  as  the  fruit  of 
year-long  intercourse. 

In  looking  back  over  the  ground  we  have  traversed,  we 
may  surely  say  with  the  apostle  that  the  "  fulness  of  the 
times "  was  come.  Not  only  was  the  period  of  seventy 
weeks  (490  years)  predicted  by  Daniel  completed;  not  only 
had  the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah,  as  prophesied  by  the 
dying  patriarch,  but  both  the  need  and  the  expectation  of 
the  promised  Deliverer  had  reached  their  highest  point,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  remarkable  preparation  had  been  made 
in  Providence  for  the  diffusion  of  the  truth.  It  has  been 
said  that  "  Judaism  prepared  salvation  for  mankind,  and 
heathenism  prepared  mankind  for  salvation."  This  is  one  of 
those  pointed,  portable  sentences  that  must  not  be  stretched 
too  far,  but  in  which  is  contained  a  great  amount  of  truth. 
Salvation  is  of  the  Jews,  and  the  very  hollowness  and 
insufficiency  of  mythological  systems,  which  had  been  made 
manifest  in  the  light  of  advancing  culture,  might  well  create 
the  disposition  to  listen  to  a  revelation  that  brought  truth 
and  rest.  The  better  systems  of  philosophy,  moreover,  that 
had  flourished  in  the  heathen  world,  imperfect  and  defective 
as  they  were,  offered  certain  points  of  contact  for  the  new 
religion.  Again,  the  union  of  so  many  nations  under  the  one 
sceptre  of  the  Roman  emperor  obviously  presented  facilities 
for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  The  father  of  Church 
History,  indeed,  assigns  this  as  the  reason  why  Rome,  under 
Providence,  achieved  such  vast  conquests :  that  it  might  be 
easier  for  the  apostles  to  fulfil  the  last  great  commission  of 
their  Master,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature."  At  the  same  time  the  Greek 
language  was  so  generally  known  that  Paul  could  write  in  it 
not  only  to  the  believers  of  Corinth  and  Philippi,  but  to 
those  of  Ephesus  and  Colosse  and  of  Rome  itself.  Add  to 
all  this  that,  when  the  Prince  of  Peace  appeared,  Augustus 
had  closed  the  temple  of  Janus  after  a  succession  of  wars 
which  had  lasted,  with  two  brief  interruptions,  through  seven 
hundred  years.  All  these  things  coexisted  when,  to  take 
the  often  quoted  phrase  of  the  celebrated  moralist,  "  the 
world  could  endure  neither  its  guilt  nor  any  remedy  conceiv- 
able by  man."     All  were  concluded  in  unbelief  or  disobedience, 
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but  God  had  prepared  the  way  for  showing  mercy  to  all — 
not  to  the  Jews  only  but  also  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is  in 
contemplating  great  evolutions  in  history  that  the  apostle 
exclaims :  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  His  judg- 
ments, and  His  ways  past  finding  out ! " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

On  the  history  of  Christ  Himself,  the  Founder  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Church,  I  do  not  mean  to  enter.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  treat  of  it  in  a  profitable  manner  without 
devoting  to  it  more  time  than  we  can  afford  to  spare  from 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  restricted  sense.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, however,  not  only  that  He  is  the  central  theme  of  the 
gospels,  but  that,  even  as  the  very  word  "  Church  "  should 
perpetually  remind  us  that  He  is  Lord,  every  page  of  its 
history,  if  we  read  it  aright,  testifies  of  Him,  either  showing 
more  or  less  perfectly  the  one  image  of  God  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  or  presenting  Him  afresh  as  rejected,  denied, 
betrayed,  and  crucified.  We  must  ever  recognise  the  presence 
and  the  power  of  Him  by  whose  name  we  call  ourselves  and 
our  era,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  kingdom  to  which  we  belong. 
I  say  the  name  b}r  which  we  call  ourselves  and  our  era. 
Even  to  the  present  day,  however,  the  date  at  which  He  was 
born,  who  is  justly  said  to  have  moved  the  history  of  the 
world  from  its  hinges, — with  whom  the  history  of  the  old  ends 
and  the  history  of  the  new  begins,— ^has  not  been  determined 
with  certainty.  The  year  from  which  we  actually  reckon, 
and  which  was  fixed  for  us  by  the  Roman  abbot  Dionysius 
the  Little  (Exiguus)  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
appears  now  to  be  abandoned  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
writers.  Some  of  the  latest  inquiries  have  led  to  a  decision 
in  favour  of  747  or  748  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  it  could  not  be  later 
than  750,  for  we  have  the  positive  statement  of  the  Jewish 
historian,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  question,  that  King 
Herod  the  Great  died  in  that  year ;  and  we  know  from  Matthew 
that  that  monarch  was  alive  when  Christ  was  born,  and  for  a 
time,  left  altogether  indefinite,  subsequent  to  that  event. 
Another  datum  is  furnished  by  Luke,  who  states  that  the 
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public  appearing  of  John  the  Baptist  took  place  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  this  datum  of  itself  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  but  it  goes  some  way  to  confirm  the  result  reached 
from  the  former.  If  we  include  in  the  reckoning  the  two 
years  during  which  Tiberius  reigned  along  with  Augustus, 
and  thus  fix  the  beginning  of  his  reign  at  the  year  765  A.U.C., 
then  we  have,  by  adding  fifteen,  the  year  780  as  that  in 
which  John's  manifestation  to  Israel  took  place.  Now  we 
know  that  Jesus  began  His  public  ministry  soon  after  John's 
appearing,  and  that  He  was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
Subtract  the  thirty  from  780  and  again  we  have  750  as  the 
year  of  the  birth.  In  confirmation  of  this  particular  date  it 
has  been  stated  as  a  result  of  calculation  that  for  a  long  time 
the  Passover  fell  upon  a  Thursday  only  in  the  year  783,  and 
Christ,  as  is  commonly  accepted,  celebrated  the  last  Passover, 
at  which  the  Supper  was  instituted,  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  His  age.1  Taking  then  thirty -three  from  783  we  have 
again  the  figure  750.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  datum  furnished  by  Luke  when  speaking  of  the  imperial 
census  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Quirinius,  the  Governor  of 
Syria,  would  lead  to  a  somewhat  later  date.  It  would  appear 
from  what  has  been  stated,  that  while  we  have  the  negative 
certainty  that  Christ  was  not  born  in  the  year  from  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  reckon,  we  have  nothing  more  than  proba- 
bilities, more  or  less  strong,  as  to  the  actual  year  that  should 
be  substituted.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  exact  month  and 
the  exact  day  is  still  greater — so  great  that  the  attempt 
is  now  almost  universally  abandoned.  A  recent  Eoman 
Catholic  writer  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  confidence 
with  which  some  authors  belonging  to  his  own  Church  arrive, 
by  the  boldest  combinations,  at  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was 
born  precisely  on  the  25th  of  December,  while  the  great 
father,  St.  Jerome,  in  discoursing  on  the  Nativity  says  :  "  Sive 
hodie  Christus  natus  est,  sive  baptisatus  est,  diversa  quidem 
fertur  opinio  in  mundo  et  pro  traditionum  varietate  sententia 
est  diversa" — Opinions  and  traditions  were  equally  various 
on  the  points. 

1  The  surprising  opinion  of  so  early  a  father  as  Irenrens,  that  Jesus  was  over 
forty  years  of  age  when  He  died,  remained  quite  isolated. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PETEK. 

On  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  in  Eome  there  stand  in  great, 
golden  letters,  which  can  be  distinctly  read  from  the  depth 
below,  these  words :  "  Tn  es  Petrus  et  super  hanc  petram 
redificabo  ecclesiam  meam  et  tibi  dabo  claves  regni  coelorum." 
As  for  the  keys,  the  emblem  of  authority  in  the  new  kingdom, 
it  may  be  contended  truly  enough  that  the  same  power  was 
subsequently  conferred  on  all  the  apostles  :  "'  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven ; "  but  that  Peter  should  be  singled  out  first 
and  individually  for  investiture  with  this  spiritual  power, 
does,  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be  admitted,  indicate  a  certain 
pre-eminence  to  which  it  was  the  Lord's  will  to  exalt  him,  as 
plainly  as  the  circumstance  on  which,  naturally,  great  stress 
has  been  laid,  that,  though  he  was  not  the  first  converted, 
he  is  invariably  named  first  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Twelve 
which  we  have  in  the  gospels. 

Again,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  golden  sentence  which 
adorns  that  vast  cathedral — "  Tu  es  Petrus  et  super  hanc 
petram  redifieabo  ecclesiam  meam  " — it  may  be  argued  that 
not  only  many  modern  interpreters  but  many  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  having  regard  to  the  solemn  declaration  that  Christ 
Himself  is  the  one  foundation,  than  which  no  other  can  be 
laid,  have  understood  the  Lord  to  be  speaking  of  Himself 
as  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  or — what  is 
substantially  equivalent — of  His  disciple's  confession  of  faith 
in  Him  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  There  was  no  propriety, 
it  may  be  urged,  in  calling  any  of  the  Twelve  the  rock  on 
which  the  Church  should  be  built — surely  none  in  applying 
it  to  him  who  was  characterised  by  that  rashness  in  word  and 
deed  with   which   immovable  firmness    of   character    cannot 
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possibly  coexist ;  to  that  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness, 
of  courageous  faith  and  desponding  unbelief;  to  the  man  who 
drew  upon  himself  the  rebuke,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan : 
thou  art  an  offence  unto  me :  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things 
that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men "  ;  the  man 
who  not  only  denied  his  Lord  when  it  could  be  said  that  the 
.Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  but  who,  after  he  had  not  only 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  fulness  of  His  influences,  but 
had  imparted  heavenly  gifts  to  many,  was  overcome  by  his 
fear  of  Jewish  zealots  at  Antioch,  and  practically  denied, 
and  was  rebuked  to  his  face  for  denying,  the  great  principle 
for  which  Paul  was  ready  to  give  his  life,  and  which,  in 
truth,  was  necessary  to  make  the  religion  of  Christ  the 
religion  of  the  world. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
fuller  revelation  of  Peter's  faults  and  sins  arises  in  some 
measure  from  this  pre-eminence  above  his  brethren,  and  from 
impulses  that  were  not  ungenerous,  though  they  needed  to  be 
purified  and  directed.  But  this  also  is  to  be  considered — that 
the  Lord,  who  knoweth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
calleth  the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were,  no  sooner 
saw  this  man  coming  to  Him  as  a  disciple  than  He  said, 
"  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jonas ;  thou  shalt  be  called 
Cephas,  which  is,  by  interpretation,  a  stone."  This  man 
might,  like  other  men,  and  more  than  some  men,  be  as  "  a 
reed  shaken  with  the  wind,"  but  the  Lord  could  glorify  His 
power  in  him,  and,  remaining  Himself  the  chief  Corner-stone, 
could  assign  him  the  chief  place  in  the  foundation  of  apostles 
and  prophets.  Accordingly,  many  Protestant  writers,  believ- 
ing this  to  be  not  only  possible,  but  to  have  been  verified  by 
fact,  have  no  difficulty  in  concurring,  so  far  as  Peter  person- 
ally is  concerned,  with  the  Eoman  Catholic  interpretation  of 
the  great  words,  "  Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church." 
In  the  bright  cloud  of  Christian  witnesses  that  spans  the 
firmament  of  the  Church's  history,  and  which  reaches  even 
to  us,  whether  we  see  the  first  glorious  speck  arise  on  Mount 
Zion  when  the  clay  of  Pentecost  was  come,  or  on  the  slope  of 
Hermon  when  the  great  truth  which  had  not  been  learned 
from  flesh  and  blood  was  confessed,  we  discern  the  Apostle 
Peter  at  the  end  nearest  the  Lord,  who  is  made  higher  than 
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the  heavens ;  and  if  we  look  even  at  the  cloud  of  Gentile 
witnesses,  we  see  indeed  one  who  shines  with  stronger  and 
purer  lustre,  but  still  the  cloud  arises  by  the  distant  shore 
of  the  Great  Sea,  over  the  house  where  Peter  prayed.  Among 
the  living  stones — to  return  to  the  figure  of  the  name — which 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house  for  the  offering  of  spiritual 
sacrifices,  his  place  is  unique.  It  is  the  noblest  and  highest 
position  in  the  building,  next  that  of  Him  who  honours  His 
servants,  but  will  not  give  His  own  honour  to  another,  who 
says,  "  Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church,"  and  con- 
cerning whom  Peter  himself  quotes  the  ancient  prophecy : 
"  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  corner-stone,  elect,  precious ; 
and  he  that  believeth  on  Him  shall  not  be  confounded." 

Here,  then,  is  the  grand  fact  that  fulfils  the  great  words 
standing  over  St  Peter's.  They  might  stand  over  any  Church, 
though  we  should  possibly  prefer  a  text  in  which  the  whole 
cloud  of  witnesses  vanishes  and  Jesus  is  found  alone.  It  was 
not  that  he  was  the  first  to  propose  that  the  place  which 
became  vacant  by  the  apostasy  and  self-murder  of  Judas 
should  be  filled  up  ;  or  because  he  was  the  first  to  unfold  that 
power  of  working  miracles  which  the  Redeemer,  ere  He 
departed,  had  conferred  on  His  chosen  followers  ;  or  because 
he  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  rulers  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  was  in  him  ;  or  because  he  was  the  first  to  give 
expression  to  the  glorious  moral  necessity  under  which  devout 
conviction  lays  a  man — "we  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men " ;  or  because  he  was  the  first  to  execute,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  miserable  man  and 
woman  who  by  hypocrisy  and  lying  defiled  the  Church  in 
the  days  of  her  virgin  purity — it  is  not  so  much  in  these 
things  that  we  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  promise  as  in 
the  fact  that  he  preached  the  first  sermon  testifying  of  a 
crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  by  which  three  thousand  souls 
were  converted,  and  in  the  additional  fact  that  to  him  first 
was  revealed  the  full  significance  of  the  Master's  word,  "  The 
field  is  the  world,"  and  that  he  was  the  first  labourer  who 
broke  a  way  through  the  thorny  hedge  of  Judaism,  and, 
putting  in  his  sickle,  reaped  the  first-fruits  of  the  white  and 
plentiful  harvest  that  lay  beyond.  In  truth,  were  it  not  that 
the   name   is  justly   reserved   for  another   and  an  infinitely 
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greater,  we  might  call  Peter  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  much  the  same  sense  as  others  have  been  designated 
founders  of  particular  sections  comprehended  in  the  one  great 
name.  The  fact  is  incontestable  that  Christ  employed  Peter, 
as  He  employed  no  other  of  the  disciples,  in  founding  His 
Church ;  and,  this  constituting  the  peculiar  glory  which  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  him,  it  is  manifest  not  only 
that  a  satisfactory  sense  is  thus  given  to  the  vast  promise 
made  at  Csesarea  Philippi,  but  that  in  this  respect,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  he  could  not  possibly  have  a  successor. 
And  it  is  noteworthy  that  while,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Church,  Peter  appears  ever  in  the  foreground,  no  sooner  is  the 
foundation  laid  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  than  he  begins 
gradually  to  recede.  After  the  famous  so-called  Council  of 
which  we  have  an  account  in  Acts  xv.,  in  which  he  neither 
presides  nor  claims  any  authority  above  his  brethren,  he 
altogether  disappears  from  the  page  of  sacred  history.  Labours 
and  suffering  still  awaited  him  in  common  with  other  wit- 
nesses of  the  risen  Saviour,  until  the  day  he  should  put  off 
his  tabernacle,  but  it  is  as  if  his  special  life-task  were  now 
accomplished ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Lord  glorified  Him- 
self henceforth  more  signally  by  another  chosen  to  carry  on 
and  extend  the  work  which  He  had  begun  by  Peter.  Let  us, 
then,  recognise  this  Apostle  as  surrounded  with  the  peculiar 
lustre  which  the  Lord  put  upon  him  ;  but  we  are  not  dero- 
gating from  him — we  are  but  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  his  own  Epistles — when  we  refuse  to  ascribe  to 
him  titles  of  pre-eminence  that  do  not  proceed  from  the  same 
Divine  fountain.  It  assuredly  does  not  follow  from  his  being 
chosen  as  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  should  be  built, 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  set  over  it  as  the  visible  repre- 
sentative of  its  invisible  Head.  Peter  never  dreamed  that  his 
brethren  would  fall  down  before  him  :  he  never  acted  as  lord 
over  God's  heritage.  If  he  ever  had  the  dream,  it  was  when 
others  had  it  as  well  as  himself,  and  when  none  of  them  had 
it  from  God.  Jesus  "  took  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  when  He  had  taken  him  in  His  arms,  He 
said  unto  them  :  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children 
in  my  name  receiveth  me ;  and  whosoever  receiveth  me, 
receiveth  not  me,  but  Him  that  sent  me."     The  lesson  was 
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subsequent  to  the  promise,  but  the  dispute  which  had  arisen 
among  the  disciples  by  the  way  was  not  settled  by  recalling 
the  promise  and  more  especially  assigning  to  Peter  the  pre- 
eminence which  it  is  thought  by  Eoman  Catholics  necessarily 
to  involve.  But,  it  may  be  argued,  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  formally  and  explicitly  investing  him  with  that 
supremacy,  and  the  wisdom  and  love  shown  in  deferring  it 
were  all  the  greater  that  the  heart  of  the  chosen  disciple, 
like  that  of  the  others,  was  at  that  moment  fired  with  worldly 
ambition,  and  unprepared  for  the  high  spiritual  honour  which 
was  to  be  conferred  on  him  after  he  had  passed  through  a 
deep  valley  of  humiliation  and  sorrow.  It  came  after  his 
Master's  resurrection,  when  he  was  invested  with  authority 
over  both  the  sheep  and  the  lambs — over  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  says  one  class  of  Eoman  Catholic  writers ;  over  the  old 
and  young,  say  others  more  naturally ;  both  classes,  however, 
agreeing  that  he  was  invested  with  authority  over  the  whole 
Church.  It  is  marvellous  that  such  a  sense  can  be  put  on 
the  threefold  command  that  corresponded  with  the  threefold 
question,  which  recalled  the  threefold  denial.  To  dwell  on 
the  question  whether  these  words,  "  Feed  my  sheep,"  "  Feed 
my  lambs,"  can  possibly  mean  so  much,  is  unnecessary  :  but 
it  is  to  be  considered  whether  there  be  any  historical  trace  of 
the  supreme  authority  which  they  have  been  supposed  to 
confer.  Is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the 
claim  of  supremacy  was  neither  made  nor  conceded  ?  When 
Peter  and  John  go  up  together  to  the  temple,  or  when  they 
appear  together  before  the  Sanhedrim,  or  when  they  go  down 
together  to  Samaria,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  one  is  a 
prince  and  the  other  a  subject.  They  seem  as  brethren  under 
the  one  Master,  and  as  much  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  now 
as  on  that  day  when,  on  the  Lake,  the  son  of  Jonas  and  the 
son  of  Zebedee  were  each  in  his  own  boat,  and  the  one  beck- 
oned to  the  other  that  he  should  come  and  help  him.  But 
princes  sometimes  associate  with  their  subjects  as  if  they 
were  equals.  The  King  of  kings  once  said  to  His  fol- 
lowers, "I  call  you  not  servants,  but  friends."  Such 
reasoning  as  this,  however,  is  clearly  inapplicable  to  one  of 
the  cases  referred  to — the  joint  mission  to  Samaria,  which 
was    undertaken    with    the    view    of     confirming    the     new 
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converts.1  In  like  manner,  we  read  in  the  sixth  chapter 
that  the  apostles  together  set  apart  the  deacons  who 
had  been  previously  elected  by  the  community.  Eeference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  deliberations  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  which  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  as  they  were  if  Peter  had  been  the 
visible  representative  of  the  invisible  Lord,  and  also  to  the 
just  censure  which  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision  drew  upon 
himself  at  Antioch.  But  in  the  chapter  of  Galatians  in 
which  Paul  tells  us  how  he  withstood  Peter  to  the  face 
because  he  was  to  be  blamed,  there  is  another  verse  which 
to  me  appears  quite  decisive.  Passing  over  the  language  of 
the  seventh  verse,  which  is  likewise  most  unfavourable  to  the 
idea  of  Peter's  primacy,  we  read  at  the  ninth  verse :  "  And 
when  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars, 
perceived  the  grace  that  was  given  unto  me,  they  gave  to  me 
and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  that  we  should  go 
unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circumcision." 

The  very  arrangement  of  the  names  in  this  verse,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  clause  in  which  the  three  are  characterised, 
would  be  inexplicable  if  we  entertained  the  idea  that  Peter 
occupied  a  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  position  in  the  Church. 
In  that  other  passage,  "  All  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul  or 
Apollos  or  Cephas,"  it  might  be  said  we  have  a  climax,  Paul 
in  his  humility  beginning  with  himself  and  rising  to  the 
highest  ambassador  and  representative  of  Christ  on  earth. 
But  in  the  passage  in  Galatians  we  have  neither  climax  nor 
anti-climax,  and  of  course  the  supposition  of  either  would  be 
of  no  avail.  The  actual  arrangement — "  James,  Cephas,  and 
John" — is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  Eonian  Catholic 
belief  that  Peter  was  invested  with  supreme  authority  by  his 
Master  and  exercised  it  during  his  lifetime. 

While  then  we  leave  Peter,  as  we  ought  most  heartily  to 
do,  in  possession  of  the  special  lustre  with  which  the  Saviour 
Himself  surrounded  his  name,  we  have  a  right  to  deny  the 
fundamental  position  on  which  the  claim  of  papal  supremacy 
is  based,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  further.  But 
the  defenders  of  the  claim  are  obviously  bound  to  go  further 
and  to  establish  a  great  deal  more.     And  they  have  endeav- 

1  Acts  viii. 
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oured  to  do  so.  They  have  set  themselves  to  prove  that 
Peter  became  Bishop  of  Home,  and,  dying  in  that  see,  trans- 
mitted to  his  successor  the  authority  with  which  he  had  been 
himself  divinely  invested. 

Not  a  few  Protestants  are  willing  to  admit — and  certainly 
there  is  no  danger  to  their  Protestantism  in  the  admission — that 
Peter  spent  his  last  earthly  hours  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eoman 
community,  and  here,  at  the  heart  of  the  world,  under  Nero,  and 
about  the  same  time  as  Paul  was  martyred,  endured  the  death 
which  his  Lord  had  predicted  as  for  him  the  gateway  into  the 
heavenly  city.  The  legend  that,  at  his  own  request,  to  which 
he  was  prompted  by  his  deep  humility,  he  was  crucified  with 
his  head  downward,  is  not  older  than  Origen.  Some  have 
argued  that  there  is  something  like  internal  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  story ;  it  is  so  beautifully  in  keeping  with  the 
fervent  temperament  of  the  disciple  who  had  fallen,  but  had 
been  the  humblest  and  most  devoted  of  men  since  he  was 
restored.  There  may,  however,  arise  a  doubt  whether  the 
humility  which  evinced  itself  so  remarkably  be  not  of  a  some- 
what morbid  and  artificial  character,  and  unlike  the  holy 
simplicity  of  the  Apostolic  age.  An  older  legend  tells  us  that, 
before  his  own  departure,  Peter's  wife  was  led  to  death,  and 
that  the  Apostle,  calling  her  by  name,  said  to  her  in  an 
encouraging  and  consoling  voice,  "  Eemernber  the  Lord."  A 
later  legend,  for  which  St.  Ambrose  is  the  authority,  tells  us 
that,  when  the  persecution  broke  out,  the  Christians,  anxious 
to  preserve  the  Apostle's  life,  persuaded  him  to  flee.  But  at 
the  gate  he  met  our  Lord.  "  Domine  qiio  vadis  ? — Lord, 
whither  goest  Thou  ? "  asked  the  Apostle.  "  I  go  to  Rome," 
was  the  answer,  "  there  to  be  crucified  once  more."  Peter 
well  understood  the  meaning  of  these  words,  and  returned 
alone  and  was  crucified. 

The  Eoman  tradition  that  Peter  was  twenty-five  years 
bishop  of  the  capital,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  suffered 
martyrdom  along  with  Paul,  would  not,  if  it  were  true, 
establish  the  claim  of  papal  supremacy.  But  this  tradition, 
which  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  (Jerome's  revision  of  Eusebius),  is  not  only 
unsupported  by  satisfactory  historic  evidence,  as  may  be  said 
of  the  legends  given   above,  and  even   of  the  position  that 
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Peter  was  ever  at  Rome  at  all ;  but,  with  the  Scripture  data  we 
have  in  our  hands,  it  is  so  incredible  that  some  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  themselves  abandoned  it  and  reduced 
the  twenty-five  to  one.  To  say  nothing  of  the  total  silence 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  of  its  last  chapter, 
the  letter  to  the  Romans,  which  was  written  in  58  a.d.,  and 
which  ends  with  an  unusually  long  catalogue  of  persons  to  whom 
salutations  were  sent,  makes  no  mention  of  Peter,  and  we 
seek  in  vain  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  him.  The  letters 
written  by  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  likewise  observe  a 
silence  that  would  be  simply  unintelligible  on  the  hypothesis  of 
Peter's  having  been  twenty-five  years  bishop  of  the  capital. 
The  truth  is  that  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  of  Peter 
but  what  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  itself.  Clement 
of  Rome  speaks  (at  the  end  of  the  first  century)  of  the 
Apostle's  martyrdom,  but  without  clearly  indicating  the  place  ; 
so  that  we  learn  from  him  merely  that  the  prediction  recorded 
in  John  was  fulfilled.  All  else  is  post-apostolic,  and  the 
growth  and  transmission  of  the  legend  are  naturally 
accounted  for  by  the  desire  to  find  a  basis  at  once  historical 
and  spiritual  for  the  prodigious  pretensions  of  the  Roman  See. 
The  deepest  foundation  of  the  Roman  power  does  not  lie, 
however,  in  the  fiction,  although  the  fiction  may  be  useful  in 
maintaining  it.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
capital,  from  which  the  nations  had  been  wont  to  receive  laws, 
seized  its  bishops.  When  the  rank  of  honour  next  to  that  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  claimed  for  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Second  Ecumenical  Council,  the  reason 
assigned  was  simply  that  his  see  was  the  new  Rome.  If  the 
shadow  of  Peter  hovers  round  the  building  which  is  adorned 
with  the  golden  sentence,  it  is  of  Peter  as  he  was  in  the 
hours  which  were  not  his  best,  but  as  he  was  when  he  said, 
"  We  have  followed  Thee,  what  shall  we  have  therefore  ? " 
when  he  drew  the  sword  to  fight  for  the  Kingdom  which  is 
not  of  this  world ;  and  when,  we  may  even  add,  he  denied  the 
Lord  that  bought  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

JOHN. 

As  we  learn  from  the  fourth  gospel,  there  was  an  unnamed 
disciple    who,   in   the  company  of  Andrew,   Peter's  brother, 
stood  by  the  Baptist  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  when  he 
uttered  his  great  declaration  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  he  saw  approaching :  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."      It  is  almost  universally 
believed  that  this  disciple  was  John  himself,  who  describes 
the   ever-memorable   scene   and  records    the  ever-memorable 
words.      He  could  never  forget  the  hour  when  first  he  saw 
Him  to  whom  his  heart  clung  with  supreme  devotion,  whom 
he  afterwards  beheld  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  nigh  unto  Bethany,  and  from  the  island  of 
Patmos—  transfigured,   ascending,  enthroned — but  who   then 
walked   in  obscurity,   and  was   still    in   the    background   of 
history   when    designated   as   the    Saviour    round    whom    all 
history    turns.       Of     the    twelve    who    were    chosen    to    be 
apostles,    John    is    commonly    supposed    to    have    been    the 
youngest.      The  belief  is  based  on  tradition,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  date  assigned  for  his  decease  tends  some- 
what to  confirm  it.      It  is  generally  thought,  indeed,  that  all 
who  composed  the  little  company  were  young  men  when  they 
were  called   to  the  apostleship ;  and  certainly,  to  say  nothing 
of   the   great    receptivity   of  early   years    for    new   doctrine, 
youthful    vigour    was    needed    for    the  arduous    and    trying 
mission  to  which  they  were  set  apart.     But  among  the  young 
and  fresh  John  is  represented  both  by  history  and  by  art  as 
the  youngest  and  freshest  of  all ;  and  this  circumstance  in 
part,  though  only  in  part,  may  have  suggested  the  striking 
remark  of  Godet :  "  The  well-beloved  disciple  personifies  the 
eternal    youth    and   unmarred    virginity    of    the    spouse    of 
Christ." 

E 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  Lord  was  singularly  close.  Some  have  even 
imagined  that  this  disciple  and  his  Master  were  connected  by 
the  tie  of  blood ;  but,  even  if  they  had  been,  that  would  not 
account  for  the  relation  of  which  we  actually  know.  John 
stood  nearer  Christ  than  any  of  the  Lord's  brethren  according 
to  the  flesh.  Not  only  was  he  one  of  "  the  chosen  from  the 
chosen,"  as  they  have  been  designated, — of  the  three  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  of  the 
scene  of  glory  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  of  the 
agony  in  the  garden, — but  he  appears  as  the  object  of  a  special 
personal  affection,  which  has  led  to  the  supposition  that,  from 
the  first,  there  was  in  him  (and  if  there  was,  we  know  to 
what  source  he  would  trace  it)  a  special  depth  of  devotion 
which  had  no  parallel,  unless  it  was  in  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  and  which  was  peculiarly  attractive  to  Him  on  whose 
bosom  he  leaned,  and  out  of  whose  fulness  he  received.  At 
all  events,  he  is  designated  as  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved ; "  and  to  him  Jesus,  speaking  from  the  cross, 
bequeathed  the  legacy  of  the  heart.  If  there  was  conferred 
on  Peter  a  distinction  all  his  own,  there  are  natures  to  whom 
the  words  "  Behold  thy  mother  !  "  spoken  at  that  hour,  would 
sound  as  high  and  blissful  as  the  words  uttered  at  Cassarea 
Philippi. 

Though  Peter  is  usually  described  as  the  man  of  action, 
and  John  as  the  man  of  contemplation  and  deep  fervid  feeling, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  nature  of  the  one  was 
unemotional,  or  that  of  the  other  inactive.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  Church's  history  John  appears  not  only  as  Peter's 
friend  and  counsellor  but  as  his  fellow-labourer.  But  after 
the  return  from  the  mission  to  Samaria,  on  which  they  had 
been  sent  together  for  the  confirmation  of  the  new  converts 
and  for  the  communication  of  spiritual  gifts,  the  younger  son 
of  Zebedee  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
We  learn,  however,  from  Paul  (Gal.  ii.)  that,  when  he  came 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  confer  with  the  twelve  and  the  mother- 
church  on  his  special  vocation  as  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
John  was  then  present  in  the  holy  city,  and  he  and  Peter 
and  James  (the  Lord's  brother)  are  described  as  those  who 
seemed    to    be,   that   is   were   recognised   as,   pillars   of   the 
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Church.  To  take  the  date  commonly  accepted  for  this  visit 
of  Paul's,  which  is  also  the  date  of  the  Council  of  which  we 
read  in  Acts  xv.,  John  was  still  in  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
53  A.D.,  nine  years  after  his  brother  James  had  suffered 
martyrdom  in  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  word  that  he  should 
drink  of  His  cup  and  be  baptised  with  His  baptism.  Up  to 
53,  then,  John  does  not  appear  to  have  undertaken  any  foreign 
apostolic  mission.  The  great  epoch  in  his  life — the  date 
at  which  he  left  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time — is  uncertain. 
Whether  it  preceded  the  time  of  Paul's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
when  he  found  James  at  the  head  of  the  Church  there,  or 
occurred  somewhat  later,  and  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
war,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  After  he  left  Jeru- 
salem, Ephesus,  according  to  ancient  and  unanimous  accounts, 
became  the  centre  of  his  apostolic  labours,  which  were  not 
confined  to  that  city,  but  extended  far  and  wide  over  the 
surrounding  regions.  This  statement  will  be  the  more 
readily  accepted  if  we  remember  the  names  of  the  six 
churches  mentioned  along  with  Ephesus  in  the  Apocalypse — 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Laodicea.  We  may  suppose  that  John  did  not  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  apostolic  mission  to  that  vast 
eastern  field  till  after  the  death  of  Paul,  who,  in  the  period 
of  his  imprisonment  at  Eome,  continued  to  charge  himself 
with  the  care  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  parent  community,  addressed  to  them 
epistles,  or  sent  to  them  messengers  out  of  the  circle  of  those 
who  had  been  most  closely  associated  with  him  in  his  work. 
According  to  Prenseus  of  Lyons  (Lugdunum),  who  was  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  his  youth  had  seen  and  heard 
Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  one  of  John's  disciples,  the 
apostle  lived  and  laboured  long  in  Ephesus  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  died  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan — that 
is,  not  before  98  A.D.,  which  is  the  year  of  Trajan's  accession. 
That  John  was  banished  to  the  island  Patmos,  and  there 
wrote  the  Apocalypse,  rests  on  higher  authority  than  that  of 
tradition ;  but  whether  the  banishment  followed  or  preceded 
his  first  coming  to  Ephesus,  whether  it  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian  (81-96  a.d.),  or  of  an  earlier  Eoman 
emperor,  is  a  question  for  the  settlement  of  which  there  are 
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no  clear  historical  data.  The  legend  that,  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  he  was  cast  at  Home  into  a  vessel  of  burning  oil 
and  came  forth  unharmed,  is  generally  rejected. 

But  to  return  to  John's  long  residence  in  Ephesus,  which 
we  are  entitled  to  accept  as  historical,  and  which  has  never 
been  disputed  till  the  most  recent  times,  we  may  see  reason 
for  adoring  the  wise  providence  of  God  in  bringing  into  the 
regions  where  dangerous  sects  were  chiefly  spreading,  that 
Apostle  who,  in  the  unveiling  of  Divine  things,  evinces  a 
peculiar  depth  of  spirit  and  a  peculiar  fervour  and  purity  of 
feeling.  That  John,  with  his  apostolic  authority  and  his 
sanctified  zeal,  contended  there  for  the  true  humanity  and 
the  supreme  Divinity  of  his  Lord,  was  for  the  Church  of  those 
days  and  of  all  succeeding  ages  an  inestimable  blessing.  The 
most  touching  of  all  the  scenes  presented  in  the  first  book  of 
Church  History  is  that  in  which  we  behold  Paul  at  Miletus 
surrounded  with  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus.  We 
hear  him  speak  of  the  cloud  which  is  over  his  own  future, 
and  of  the  darker  cloud  which  is  over  theirs  (Acts  xx.)  We 
read  that,  after  he  had  spoken,  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on 
his  neck  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words 
which  he  spake,  that  "  they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 
All  is  sadness  in  that  parting  except  this :  we  read  that, 
before  they  wept,  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them  all. 
We  know  not  what  they  asked,  but  shall  we  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  Lord  did  unto  them  exceedingly  abundantly  above 
what  they  asked  or  thought  ?  If  we  are  entitled  to  see,  as 
has  been  seen  from  the  days  of  old,  a  connection  between 
Stephen's  prayer  and  Paul's  conversion,  what  shall  hinder  us 
from  connecting  the  prayer  of  that  sorrowful  hour  with  John's 
blissful  mission  to  the  East  ?  This  we  do  know,  that  the 
men  of  Ephesus  who  were  then  sowing  in  tears,  sorrowing 
because  they  should  see  Paul's  face  no  more,  would  reap  in 
joy  when  they  beheld  the  face  of  him  who  had  lain  on  the 
bosom  of  Jesus,  and  had  taken  the  mother  of  Jesus  to  his 
own  home.  When  the  wolf  came  there  was  none  who  would 
care  more  for  the  sheep ;  there  was  none  who  united  in  a 
higher  degree  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  purity  of 
the  dove. 

Most  deeply  interested  are  we  in  that  mission  to  the  East, 
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for  there  John  taught  not  only  orally  but  by  his  writing,  and, 
in  particular,  by  his  "  spiritual  gospel  "   (euayyeXcov  irveviia- 
tlkov),  as  it  was  called  first  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  which 
penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  innermost  life  and  spirit  of 
the  Lord  than  the  other  three  gospels,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
termed  also,  by  a  German  theologian,  the  "  pectus  Christi." 
While  this  gospel  supplements  the  Synoptics  (it  is,  however,  a 
most  inadequate  way  of  speaking  when  we  represent  it  as  a 
mere  supplement),  and  while  it  is  the  most  exalted  model  of 
devout  contemplation  we  possess,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  historical  matter  that  is  added,  and  many  aspects 
in  which  the  Redeemer's  person  and  work  are  contemplated, 
were  specially  fitted  to  meet  pernicious  forms  of  error  which 
had  begun  to  prevail,  as  in  the  first  epistle  heretical  teachers 
are   not    mentioned    by   name,   but    the   tenets   which    they 
notoriously  held  are  rejected  by  the  exhibition,  in  sharp  and 
unmistakable  contrast,  of  the  truths  which  they  denied.      Of 
this  the  prologue  furnishes  ample  and  striking  illustration.     I 
do  not  mean  now  to  enter  upon  particulars  with  regard  to 
any  sects  or  their  founders,  but  merely  mention  that  in  the 
introduction  there  are  great  truths  emphatically  stated  that 
were  already  denied,  and  the  presumption  is  that  they  were 
stated  because  they  were  denied.     The  Logos  is  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  not,  as  some  taught,  subordinate,  or  of  an  inferior 
nature,  to  the  supreme  God,  but  from  eternity  with  Him,  and 
from  eternity  God.      The  Logos  had  not  descended,  as  some 
taught,  upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  but  the  Logos  Himself 
became  man.      And   He   became  truly  man  (6  X0709  aap% 
iyeveTo);  He  did  not  wear  the  mere  semblance  of  humanity, 
as  some  supposed.     Notwithstanding  the  Baptist's  own  repudia- 
tion of  the  title   of  Messiah,  and   his  most  humble  protest 
against  it,  there  were  those  who  ascribed  it  to  him  (these, 
however,  are  disciples   who  are  not  to  be  confounded   with 
those  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.) :  "  He  was  not  that  Light,  but 
was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  Light."     Notwithstanding 
the   decision   of  which   we   read   in  Acts  xv.,  in   which    all 
appear  to  have  acquiesced  at  the  time,  there  had  arisen  before 
John  wrote  a  heretical  opposition,  holding  the  old  doctrine 
of    the    necessity  of   circumcision,  against   which   Paul   had 
contended  so  long  and  warmly.     It  is  most  probable  that 
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these  heretics  were  before  the  mind  of  John  when  he  wrote : 
"  To  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  which  believe  on  his 
name ;  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  How  distinctly 
in  these  words  does  he  teach  the  same  doctrine  as  the  great 
apostle  who  had  founded  the  Church  in  Ephesus  ! 

The  history  of  the  period  which  John  spent  in  that  city 
has  been  embellished  with  a  considerable  number  of  legends ; 
and  certainly  it  is  quite  a  possible  thing  that  some  of  them, 
though  they  may  not  be  supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  may 
rest  on  a  foundation  of  truth.  One  of  the  best  known  stands 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  point  we  have  just  been 
considering,  and  if  it  is  not  literally  true,  it  may  have  been 
conceived  as  a  reflection  from  actual  life  of  the  terrible 
sentences  which  the  beloved  disciple,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
sons  of  thunder,  utters  against  the  enemies  of  that  truth.  It  is 
related  *  that,  having  met  the  arch-heretic  Cerinthus  in  one  of 
the  public  baths,  he  immediately  left  it,  declaring  his  fear 
that  the  building  would  fall  and  crush  them.  In  contrast 
with  this,  as  showing  the  other  side  of  John's  nature,  another 
tradition  tells  how  the  aged  disciple  found  pleasure  in  the 
playfulnesss  and  fondness  of  a  favourite  bird,  and  defended 
himself  against  the  charge  of  unworthy  trifling  by  the 
familiar  comparison  of  the  bow  which  must  sometimes  be 
unbent.  You  all  know  that  other  tradition,2  which  is  not 
only  more  frequently  told,  but  worthy  of  being  told,  that 
brings  before  us  the  last  scene  of  his  public  life,  when,  weak 
and  dying,  unable  even  to  stand,  he  was  borne  into  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  and  there  continued  to  repeat  only  the  one 
sentence,  "  Little  children,  love  one  another,"  till,  being  asked 
why  he  thus  repeated  the  words,  he  replied  :  "  It  is  the  Lord's 
command,  which  sums  up  all  His  will."  It  is  the  Lord's 
command,  and  some  one  has  called  it  "John's  Testament." 
By  him,  certainly,  above  all  the  apostles, — by  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,  and  to  whom  He  bequeathed  the  legacy  of 
the  heart, — the  Lord's  command  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
generations  following.  There  is  a  beautiful  narrative  proceed- 
ing from  a  more  ancient  source  (Clement  of  Alexandria),  and 
1  IreuKiis  and  Etisebius.  2  Given  by  Jerome. 
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illustrative  of  the  love  of  the  true  shepherd,  who  goes  after 
the  wanderer  and  brings  him  back  to  the  fold.  On  one  of  his 
apostolic  journeys  John  beheld  in  Smyrna  a  youth  whose 
bearing  struck  him,  and  for  whom  he  conceived  a  great  affection. 
He  committed  him  to  the  special  care  of  the  bishop  and  con- 
tinued his  journey.  After  some  years  he  returned  to  Smyrna, 
and  his  first  question  was  for  the  youth.  "  He  is  dead,"  was 
the  reply ;  and,  on  further  inquiry,  it  was  explained  that  he 
was  dead  to  God.  He  had  forsaken  the  way  of  life,  and  had 
become  the  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers.  Immediately  John 
demanded  a  horse,  and  he  rested  not  till  he  had  discovered 
the  robbers'  retreat.  He  was  made  prisoner.  "  Lead  me  to 
your  captain,"  he  said  to  those  who  took  him.  They  complied, 
but  when  the  captain  beheld  him  he  began  to  flee,  and  John, 
forgetting  his  age,  pursued,  exclaiming :  "  Why  flee  from  me, 
my  son  ?  Have  pity  upon  me.  As  the  Lord  hath  laid  down 
His  life  for  us,  willingly  would  I  lay  down  my  life  for  thee. 
Oh,  stand,  for  Christ  hath  sent  me  to  thee  ! "  The  youth  was 
overcome.  He  threw  aside  his  wild  garb  and  was  restored  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

As  to  the  time  of  John's  death,  we  know  that  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  or  toward  the  beginning  of  the 
second.  As  to  the  manner  of  it,  we  know  nothing.  That 
the  fact  was  early  questioned,  and  continues  to  be  questioned, 
is  obviously  traceable  to  the  misunderstanding  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  of  John's  gospel  itself 
(John  xxi.).  After  his  departure,  some  really  believed  that  he 
had  been  translated,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah ;  others  supposed 
that  he  was  preserved  alive  somewhere  on  earth,  and  would 
reappear  at  the  coming  of  the  personal  Antichrist.  Among 
those  who  believed  that  he  was  actually  dead  there  grew  up 
a  legend  (mentioned  by  Augustine)  that,  when  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  his  own 
sepulchre,  and  then  laid  himself  down,  as  on  a  bed,  to  die, 
but  that  afterwards  there  were  strange  movements  in  the 
earth  that  covered  him.  This  legend  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  expanded  in  various  ways.  The  addition  was 
made  that  the  grave  was  opened  and  found  empty,  which 
would  suit  either  the  hypothesis  of  a  resurrection  or  that  of  a 
merely  seeming  death.     But  the  legendary  cycle  is  not  com- 
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plete,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  complete  it.  No  such  wreath 
is  needed  for  the  head  of  him  who  is  called  the  Theologian, 
the  Eagle.1  The  imperishable  crown  which  he  wears  in  the 
church  we  see  in  his  writings.  It  is  a  crown  which  the 
wearer  would  doubtless  cast  at  his  Lord's  feet,  yet  meet  for 
the  head  of  him  who  lay  on  the  Lord's  breast.  As  Mr. 
riumptre  has  said  of  those  apocryphal  materials,  "  We  strain 
our  sight  in  vain  to  distinguish  between  the  false  and  the 
true,  between  the  shadows  with  which  the  gloom  is  peopled 
and  the  living  forms  of  whom  we  are  in  search.  We  find  it 
better  and  more  satisfactory  to  turn  again,  for  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  Apostle's  mind  and  character,  to  the  scanty 
records  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  writings  which  he  him- 
self has  left.  Nowhere  is  the  vision  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  so  unclouded  ; 
nowhere  are  there  such  distinctive  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  Christ  in  His  most  distinctively  human  characteristics." 

1  "Volat  avis  sine  meta"  is  the  motto  of  Olshausen's  commentary.     It  is 
taken  from  a  hvmn  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE  OTHER  DISCIPLES. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  apostles  but  what  we 
learn  from  the  New  Testament  itself.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  to  which  the  sacred  record  brings  us  the  world  may- 
be said  to  have  been  already  filled  with  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
but  the  living  torches  which  had  been  kindled  by  Jesus 
Himself,  and  by  which  the  light  had  been  borne  from  land  to 
land,  vanish  from  our  view.  But  in  addition  to  those  con- 
cerning Peter  and  John,  some  traditions  with  regard  to  the 
other  disciples  may  be  mentioned  in  a  word.  Of  Matthew 
the  publican  it  is  said  that,  having  first  preached  among  the 
Jews,  he  afterwards  went  on  a  mission  to  the  tribes  of 
Ethiopia.  Of  Bartholomew,  who  is  commonly  identified  with 
Nathanael,  so  well  known  to  us  from  the  first  chapter  of 
John's  gospel,  the  legend,  in  which,  of  course,  he  appears  as 
a  different  person  from  the  guileless  Israelite,  says  that  he 
was  of  royal  descent,  the  son  of  a  king  named  Ptolemy,  and 
that,  even  when  a  disciple  of  the  Lord,  he  wore  his  purple 
robe.  The  Saviour,  it  is  further  said,  once  prophesied  to  him 
that  he  should  put  off  the  purple  robe  of  his  body,,  and  the 
prediction  was  fulfilled  when,  in  Armenia,  to  which  he  had 
gone  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  was  killed  by  being  flayed  alive. 
The  legend,  however,  varies  as  to  the  region  in  which  he 
taught  and  suffered.  To  Thomas  a  sphere  of  labour  has  been 
assigned  in  India ;  to  Thackheus,  in  Pome ;  to  Simon  the 
Canaanite,  in  Africa.  Philip  of  Bethsaida,  who  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  deacon  Philip,  by  whom  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  was  converted,  is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  in 
Phrygia,  and  to  have  died  at  Hierapolis  at  an  advanced  age, 
having  survived  all  his  fellow-apostles  but  John.  As  to  the 
end  of  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  the  Epistle 
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is  commonly  ascribed,  the  following  account  is  given  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  9.  1): — 

"  Ananus,  the  high  priest,  being  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees, 
who  are  very  rigid  in  judging  offenders  above  all  the  rest  of 
Jews,  .  .  .  assembled  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Judges,  and 
brought  before  them  the  brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called 
Christ,  whose  name  was  James,  and  some  others.  And  when 
he  had  formed  an  accusation  against  them  as  breakers  of  the 
law,  he  delivered  them  to  be  stoned." 

For  this  procedure,  however,  of  which  people  generally 
disapproved,  Ananus,  as  Josephus  further  states,  was  removed 
from  office  three  months  afterwards.  The  account  given  in 
Eusebius 1  from  Hegesippus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  Jewish  authors. 
It  is  often  quoted,  and  is  certainly  very  interesting,  and  by 
many  it  is  accepted  as  historical.  James,  according  to 
Hegesippus,  used  to  go  alone  into  the  temple,  and  there  he 
was  commonly  found  upon  his  knees  praying  for  forgiveness 
for  the  people,  so  that  his  knees  grew  dry  and  hard  like  a 
camel's  from  his  constantly  bending  them  in  prayer.  On 
account  of  his  exceeding  righteousness  he  was  called  the  Just, 
and  Oblias,  which  means  "  the  bulwark  of  the  people."  The 
scribes  and  Pharisees  set  him  on  the  gable  of  the  temple, 
requiring  him  to  address  the  multitude  and  persuade  them  not 
to  go  astray  after  Jesus.  But  James  testified  powerfully  of 
the  Lord,  and  many  exclaimed,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David ! "  The  enemies  of  the  truth  had  him  thrown  down, 
and,  as  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  they  began  to  stone 
him.  On  the  knees  which  had  been  so  often  bent  he  cried, 
"  I  beseech  thee,  Father,  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  And  while  they  were  stoning  him,  one  of  the 
priests  of  the  sons  of  Eechab  cried  out  and  said,  "  Stop ! 
what  are  you  doing  ?  The  just  one  is  praying  for  you." 
Then  a  fuller  took  the  club  with  which  he  pressed  the  clothes 
and  brought  it  down  on  the  head  of  the  just  one.  "  And  so 
he  bore  his  witness.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  spot  by 
the  temple,  and  the  column  still  remains  by  the  temple." 
"  And,"  the  account  continues,  "  immediately  Vespasian  com- 
menced the  siege." 

1  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  23. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

PAUL. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  merely  traditional. 
It  is  to  be  noted  in  general  that  from  this  source  we  learn 
that  all  the  apostles  suffered  martyrdom  except  John,  whose 
brother  James  had  been  the  first  of  the  apostles  put  to  death 
for  his  religion.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  that,  where  such 
widely  separated  fields  of  labour  are  assigned  to  so  many 
different  persons,  we  have  not  even  the  authority  of  tradition 
for  supposing  that,  with  the  exception  of  Peter,  any  of  the 
Twelve  who  were  originally  apostles  came  as  heralds  of  the 
gospel  into  Europe.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  tradition,  though 
there  is  no  clear  historical  evidence  to  support  it,  that  Peter 
came  to  Corinth  and  to  Eome  ;  that  he  laboured  at  Piome  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  ;  and  that  at  length  by  his  martyr- 
dom, in  which  he  was  "made  equal  to  his  Lord"  by  being 
crucified,  yet  "  not  made  equal,"  being,  at  his  own  request, 
crucified  with  his  head  downward,  his  name  was  added  to  the 
roll  of  the  illustrious  examples  (ra  yevvaia  vTroBetjfjiaTa)  of 
those  times.  When  we  think  what  Europe,  as  compared 
with  other  continents,  has  become  through  the  influence  of 
Christian  truth,  and  remember  that  the  only  apostle  of  whom 
we  know  with  certainty  that  he  laboured  in  this  continent  at 
all  was  he  "  that  was  born  out  of  due  time,"  perhaps  there  is 
not  a  more  striking  illustration  in  all  history  of  the  Lord's  own 
declaration  that  the  last  shall  be  first ;  and  we  cannot  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  that  turning-point  in  Luke's  narrative 
at  which  the  man  of  Macedonia  appeared  to  Paul  in  a  vision, 
saying,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  It  is  exceedingly  little, 
indeed,  that  we  learn  of  the  Twelve  in  the  Acts — comparatively 
little  even  of  those  who  were  reputed  to  be  the  pillars  of  the 
mother-church.  More  than  half  of  the  narrative  is  given  to 
him  who  was  called  into  the  vineyard  last,  yet  laboured  more 
abundantly  than  they  all.     And  with  him  the  book  ends.     It 
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brings  him  into  the  world's  capital.  In  Rome,  it  has  been 
somewhere  stated,  the  hut  where  Romulus  had  once  dwelt 
was  still  pointed  out  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  What  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  eight  hundred  years  which  had 
elapsed  from  the  day  on  which  the  furrow  was  drawn  by  the 
founder !  In  the  time  of  Nero,  little  did  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Romans  imagine  that  there  dwelt  in  a  hired  house  in 
their  city  a  man  who,  while  he  wore  a  chain,  was  chosen 
above  all  others  to  build  up  an  empire  unspeakably  greater 
and  more  durable  than  that  founded  by  the  occupant  of  the 
ancient  hut.  A  poor  common  monk  long  afterwards  visited 
in  obscurity  the  same  city,  and  there  received  some  part  of 
the  preparation  needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest 
revolution  that  has  taken  place  since  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  "  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,  and  received  all  that  came  unto  him,  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him." 
With  these  words  the  New  Testament  narrative  comes  to  a 
close.  How  did  the  two  years  end  ?  Was  it  with  his 
martyrdom  ?  Or  was  he,  as  perhaps  the  greater  number  of 
writers  believe,  set  free,  and  thus  enabled  for  a  while  longer 
to  labour  for  the  Divine  Kingdom  in  different  regions,  and,  in 
particular,  to  accomplish  that  intended  journey  to  Spain  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  If  the  last 
question  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  suppose  further  that  he  fell  into  a  second  cap- 
tivity, which  ended  in  his  execution.  These  questions  have 
been  answered  with  the  greatest  confidence  on  both  sides. 
It  has  been  sometimes  asserted  that,  though  we  have  no 
definite  information  as  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Apostle,  the  very  silence  of  Luke  leads  inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Paul  did  not  suffer  martyrdom  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years.  Had  he  been  put  to  deatli  then,  Luke  would 
have  brought  the  history  to  the  natural  termination  by 
recording  the  fact.  The  conclusion,  however,  is  not  inevit- 
able. Leaving  out  of  view  the  consideration  that  the  New 
Testament  records  few  death  scenes,  and  does  not  dwell  on  any 
except  that  of  the  Lord  Himself,  on  which  it  does  dwell  with  ex- 
traordinary fulness  and  minuteness  of  detail — Stephen's  death- 
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scene  being  hardly  an  exception,  since  his  sufferings  are  not 
dwelt  upon — we  may  ask,  "  What  do  we  know  with  certainty 
of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  historian  any  more  than  of 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  subject  of  those  closing 
chapters  ?  "  There  is,  indeed,  a  tradition  that  Luke  reached 
a  considerable  age,  but  the  tradition  is  not  uniform,  and,  even 
if  it  were,  it  would  settle  nothing  unless  it  could  be  traced 
to  competent  witnesses.  Supposing  that  there  was  only  one 
imprisonment,  and  that  it  ended  in  the  apostle's  martyrdom, 
there  is  little  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  further  that  the 
beloved  physician,  who  alone  was  his  companion  when  others 
had  forsaken  him,  was  his  companion  still  in  his  last  hours 
and  in  the  suffering  of  death.  No  one,  of  course,  is  entitled 
to  state  this  as  a  historical  fact,  or  to  do  more  than  suggest  it 
as  quite  a  possible  supposition.  And  that  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  conclusion  drawn  in  favour  of  a  release  and  a 
second  imprisonment  is  by  no  means  inevitable. 

The  main  argument  adduced  to  prove  that  Paul  did  not 
suffer  for  several  years  after  the  termination  of  the  captivity 
spoken  of  by  Luke  is  derived  from  the  pastoral  epistles,  which 
are  thought  to  involve  journeys  belonging  to  a  later  period 
than  64  a.d.  ;  such,  for  example,  as  a  journey  to  Crete,  with 
apostolic  labours  there,  as  well  as  a  second  visit  to  Troas. 
Some,  however,- — though  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  con- 
clusion can  be  reached  only  by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity, — 
find  room  enough  within  the  frame  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  therefore  before  64,  for  all  that  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  Epistles  to  Titus  and  Timothy.  A  different  class  of 
critics — those  who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  pastoral 
epistles — naturally  favour  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
second  imprisonment,  and  argue  on  that  ground. 

But  it  may  be  asked  if  there  is  no  historical  ground  what- 
ever for  the  opinion  that  Paul  was  liberated  in  64  a.d.  By 
some  an  argument  has  been  based  on  the  anticipation  of  the 
journey  to  Spain  already  alluded  to.  In  58  Paul  wrote  : 
"  Whensoever  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain,  I  will  come 
unto  you ;  for  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and  to  be 
brought  on  my  way  thitherward  by  you,  if  first  I  be  somewhat 
filled  with  your  company."  Now,  altogether  apart  from  any 
particular  theory   of  inspiration,  one  is  reluctant  to  believe 
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that  an  anticipation  so  confidently  expressed  by  the  Apostle 
was  disappointed.  This,  however,  is  not  an  argument  that 
will  have  any  weight  with  those  whose  point  of  view  is  purely 
historical.  But  we  have  that  expression  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Roman  Bishop  Clement  (first  century)  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  where  it  is  said  of  Paul  that,  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  he  had  come  even  to  the  reppa  t^?  Svaews — "  the 
limit  (or  boundary)  of  the  west."  Here  is  the  language  of 
the  most  ancient  authority  in  the  time  immediately  succeed- 
ing that  of  the  apostles.  But  it  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted. Some  of  the  High  Church  party  in  the  southern 
part  of  our  island  have  supposed  Clement  to  mean  England, 
and  have  thus  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  origin  of  their 
Church  is  apostolic  in  the  most  strict  and  literal  sense.  Of 
course  there  was  an  old  British  Church  in  existence  long 
before  Augustine  was  sent  from  Piome  to  convert  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  conquerors,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  was  founded 
in  the  first  century  by  immigrants  from  Asia  Minor.  Another 
interpretation  put  upon  the  phrase  more  frequently,  and  by 
writers  belonging  to  different  sections  of  the  universal 
Church,  is  "  the  limit  of  Paul's  journey  toward  the  west " ; 
and  by  this  limit  is  understood  the  same  as  that  recorded  by 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — Borne.  The  interpretation  adopted, 
with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  by  those  who  hold  that 
there  was  a  second  captivity,  is  that  it  denotes  Spain.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  explanation  of  the  words  is  both 
ancient — and  that  is  something — and,  what  is  more,  perfectly 
natural.  It  would  not  readily  occur  to  a  bishop  writing  from 
Bome  to  call  that  city  rep/xa  t?}?  Svaewi.  Even  if  there  had 
been  no  ancient  legend  about  Hercules,  Spain  might  with 
propriety  be  thus  described,  but  the  so-called  "  pillars  "  of  that 
hero  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  very  form 
of  the  expression.  After  all,  then,  the  theory,  on  which 
certainly  the  historical  data  admit  of  more  easy  explanation, 
though  I  do  not  argue  from  that,  has  some  little  positive 
evidence  in  its  support,  and  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  a 
historical  kind  against  it.  Since  there  is  no  evidence  against, 
and  some  little  for  it,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting 
it  rather  than  abandon  a  single  position  as  to  the  writings  of 
Paul  that  is  gained  by  satisfactory  proof. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  CHRISTIANS,  THE  JEWS,  AND  THE  ROMAN  POWER FROM 

TIBERIUS  TO  TITUS. 

At  the  time  to  which  we  are  brought  by  the  last  chapter  of 
Acts,  there  were.  Christian  communities  in  all  the  great 
centres  of  population,  and  in  many  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
throughout  the  Roman  world.  The  outward  condition  of 
these  communities  depended  a  great  deal  on  the  changing 
character  and  mood  of  the  emperors  as  well  as  of  their 
servants  and  representatives  in  the  provinces.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  government  concerned  itself  little  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  new  religion.  For  the  Roman  magistrate,  the 
things  which  were  chosen  to  bring  to  light  the  things  that 
are,  were  as  good  as  non-existent,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
well-known  instance  of  Gallio,  there  was  little  disposition  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  either  of  persecuting  or  of  protecting. 
Wherever  the  Christians  were  regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect, 
their  assemblies  belonged  to  the  collegia  licita.  But  where 
contempt  exists,  it  may  with  little  provocation — with  little 
cause,  imaginary  or  real — pass  into  hatred. 

Tiberius,  in  whose  reign  Christ  suffered,  did  not  persecute 
the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  there  even  arose  the  legend  that 
he  proposed  to  the  Senate  to  receive  Christ  among  the  gods. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.d.  53),  Jews  we  know  were 
banished  from  Rome  as  having  been  guilty  of  exciting  a 
tumult,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  on  that  occasion  Jews 
and  Christians  were  confounded,  although  this  is  not  clear 
from  the  words  of  Suetonius :  "  Judseos,  impulsore  Chresto, 
assidue  tumultuantes,  Roma  expulit." 

The  first  terrible  persecution  of  which  the  Christians  were 
the  victims  broke  out  in  the  year  64  a.d.,  under  Nero.  But 
even  he  had  let  them  alone  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign. 
No  one  in  these  years  could  foresee  the  wild,  voluptuous,  and 
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cruel    career   which   he    was    afterwards    to   run.       On   that 
career,  however,  he  was  now  running.      It  is  noteworthy  that 
the   first   great    persecution    to    which   the    Christians    were 
subjected  was  a  mere  incident,  and  did  not  arise  directly  from 
religious  hatred.       He  had   murdered  his   mother,  his  wife, 
and  his  half-brother ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  teachers, 
Burrhus  and  the  famous  Seneca,  met  the  same  fate  (65  A.D.). 
The  moralist  had  written  that  the  world  could  not  endure 
its  evil ;  but  there  is  nowhere  a  depth  of  evil  so  low  that 
there  cannot  be  found  a  lower  still.      In  64  a.d.  a  fire  raged 
in  the  capital.      It  was  greater  than  any  that  had  ever  been 
known.     The  greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed.     Accord- 
ing to   Gibbon,  "  The   vigilance   of  the  government   appears 
not  to  have  neglected  any  of  the  precautions  which  might 
alleviate  the  sense  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity.     The  imperial 
gardens    were    thrown    open    to    the     distressed     multitude, 
temporary  buildings  were  erected  for   their   accommodation, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn  and  provisions  was  distributed 
at  a  very  moderate  price.     The  most  generous  policy  seemed 
to  have  dictated  the  edicts  which  regulated  the  disposition  of 
the  streets  and  the  construction  of  private  houses ;  and,  as  it 
usually  happens,  in  an  age  of  prosperity,  the  conflagration  of 
Rome,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  produced  a  new  city,  more 
regular  and   more   beautiful  than  the  former.     But  all  the 
prudence  and  humanity  affected  by  Nero  on  this  occasion  were 
insufficient  to  preserve  him  from  the  popular  suspicion.  .  .  . 
The  voice  of  rumour  accused  the  Emperor  as  the  incendiary 
of   his   own   capital." x      The   act  with  which   he   has  been 
charged  has  been  differently   explained.      One  account  was 
that  he  set  fire  to  the  city  in  order  to  feast  his  eyes  with  a 
spectacle  that  would  realise  to  his  mad  fancy  the  burning  of 
Troy,  and  that,  while  the  flames  were  ascending,  he  declaimed 
from  the  Iliad;  but  this  Gibbon  characterises  as  one  of  the 
"  incredible  stories  that  are  adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged 
people."     Another  account,  which  cannot  be  characterised  in 
the  same  way,  is  that  he  intended  to  erect  on  the  scene  of 
ruin  and  desolation  new  buildings,  and  especially  a  magni- 
ficent imperial  palace.     At  all  events,  suspicion  had  fastened 
on  him,  and  he  might  well  apprehend  fatal  consequences  if 

1  [Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xvi.] 
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lie  could  not  succeed  in  averting  it.  He  must  roll  it  off  on 
those  who  were  accused  of  cherishing  such  a  "  hatred  of  the 
human  race  "  (odium  generis  kumani)  as  to  be  capable  of  the 
worst  crimes.  With  this  odium  the  Jews  were  commonly 
charged,  but  they  had  friends  to  intercede  for  them,  par- 
ticularly Poppsea,  the  emperor's  mistress.  The  Christians, 
then — the  Galileans — who  lay  under  the  same  charge, 
offered  themselves  as  welcome  victims.  Men  whom  an 
historian  like  Tacitus  could  describe  as  "  hated  because  of 
their  crimes  "  (per  flagitia  invisos),  had  been  the  victims  of 
many  a  calumny  before  the  dire  accusation  of  having  burned 
the  city  was  brought  against  them ;  and,  as  they  had  been 
calumniated  before,  this  new  story  did  not  seem  incredible  to 
the  enraged  people.  "  With  this  view,"  says  Tacitus  (Ann. 
xv.  38-44),  "he  inflicted  the  most  exquisite  torture  on  those 
men  who,  under  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Christians,  were 
already  branded  with  the  deserved  infamy.  They  derived 
their  name  and  origin  from  Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  had  suffered  death  by  the  sentence  of  the  procurator, 
Pontius  Pilate.  For  a  while  this  dire  superstition  was 
checked,  but  it  again  burst  forth,  and  not  only  spread  itself 
over  Judam,  the  first  seat  of  this  mischievous  sect,  but  was 
even  introduced  into  Pome,  the  common  asylum  which 
receives  and  protects  whatever  is  impure,  whatever  is 
atrocious.  The  confessions  of  those  who  were  seized  dis- 
covered a  great  multitude  of  their  accomplices,  and  they 
were  all  convicted,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  setting  fire 
to  the  city  as  for  their  hatred  of  human  kind.  They  died  in 
torments,  and  their  torments  were  embittered  by  insult  and 
derision.  Some  were  nailed  on  crosses ;  others  sewn  up  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  dogs ; 
others  again,  smeared  over  with  combustible  materials,  were 
used  as  torches  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
gardens  of  Nero  were  destined  for  the  melancholy  spectacle, 
which  was  accompanied  with  a  horse  race,  and  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  mingled  with  the  populace 
in  the  dress  of  a  charioteer.  The  guilt  of  the  Christians 
indeed  deserved  the  most  exemplary  punishment,  but  the 
public  abhorrence  was  changed  into  commiseration  from  the 
opinion   that   those   unhappy  victims  were  sacrificed   not  so 
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much  to  the  public  welfare  as  to  the  cruelty  of  a  jealous 
tyrant."  Tacitus  does  not  state  the  number  of  the  victims, 
nor  can  it  be  learned  from  any  other  source,  but  the  account 
just  read  leaves  the  impression  that  it  was  considerable. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  fierce  persecution, 
which  seems  to  have  lasted  with  some  interruptions  to  the 
year  68  a.d.,  extended  far  beyond  Rome  and  its  environs. 
Some  historians,  however,  quote  the  words  of  Orosius  {Hist. 
vii.  7) :  Romee  Christianos  suppliciis  et  morte  affecit  ac  per 
omnes  provincias  pari  persecutione  excruciari  imperavit." * 
If  the  command  was  given,  it  must  have  been  given  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was 
carried  into  execution.  It  reminds  us  of  Herod's  command 
to  gather  the  elders  of  Judaea  in  the  hippodrome  of  Jericho. 

Nero  had  his  worshippers  after  his  death,  and  those 
worshippers  applied  to  him  the  prophecy  which  was  known 
throughout  the  world  of  a  mighty  Ruler  who  should  rise 
from  the  East.  Among  the  people  generally  his  memory  was 
execrated,  and  among  the  Christians  his  image  hovered  in 
darkness  for  long  years,  as  that  of  Herod  had  hovered  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  horror  of  him  was  so  great  that  they 
believed  he  would  come  again  in  the  end  of  the  days  with 
Antichrist,  or  even  as  Antichrist. 

Under  Nero's  three  successors — Galba,  Otho,  and  Yitellius 
— who  rapidly  followed  one  another,  the  Christians  enjoyed 
rest.  Under  Vespasian,  however,  the  Jewish  war,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  broke  out. 
In  an  ancient  work  of  Lactantius,2  the  Christian  Cicero,  as  he 
has  been  called,  it  is  shown  that  for  the  most  part  the  end  of 
the  persecutors  was  most  miserable.  The  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  and  the  self-murder  of  Nero,  not  to  go  back  to 
Herod  the  Great  or  even  to  Pilate,  will  at  once  offer  them- 
selves to  your  memory.  But  in  whatever  light  the  deaths  of 
these  men  are  to  be  regarded,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  New  Testament  itself  represents  the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  City  as  a  great  Divine  judgment  inflicted  on  account  of 
obstinate  unbelief.     Like  most  Divine  judgments,  however,  it 

1  ["He  visited  the  Christians  at  Rome  with  torments  and  death,  and  gave 
orders  that  they  should  sutler  like  tortures  throughout  all  the  provinces.] 

2  De  Morlibus  Persecutorum. 
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lias  manifestly  an  aspect  of  goodness  as  well  as  of  severity — 
of  goodness  towards  those  who  had  not  continued  in  unbelief, 
but  had  repented  and  been  converted.  Judaism,  as  a  Divine 
arrangement  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
had  fulfilled  its  world-historic  mission.  Decaying  and  waxin^ 
old,  it  was  ready  to  vanish  away.  Jerusalem,  with  its 
Temple  as  the  centre  of  Jewish  worship,  had  now  no  longer 
its  original  significance  ;  and  moreover,  its  continued  exist- 
ence began  to  prove,  and  was  likely  to  prove  more  and  more, 
prejudicial  to  Christianity.  As  those  of  the  chosen  people 
that  believed  did  not  make  haste  to  go  out,  but  continued  to 
observe  many  of  the  old  rites,  the  breach  between  the  Jewish 
and  Centile  Christians,  which  had  not  been  thoroughly  and 
permanently  healed  by  the  decision  recorded  in  Acts  xv., 
threatened  to  become  alarmingly  wide.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  did  become,  with  the  extreme  Judaising  party,  irreparable. 
On  the  other  hand,  where,  without  a  deep  attachment  to  the 
Gospel  in  its  simplicity,  there  was  the  strong  desire  to 
prevent  alienation  and  separation,  there  was  the  danger  of 
impurity  and  corruption  from  the  admixture  of  elements  that 
had  not  been  designed  for  perpetuity.  The  destruction, 
therefore,  predicted  by  the  Saviour  Himself  when  the  temple 
rebuilt  by  Herod  stood  in  all  its  magnificence  and  glory,  was 
a  most  important  event  in  its  bearing  on  the  future  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  mystery  of  a  universal  religion,  which  had  been  hid 
from  ages  and  generations  but  was  made  known  in  due  time, 
chiefly  by  the  apostle  Paul,  still  remaining  a  mystery  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Jewish  nation,  only  rendered  their  particularism 
more  odious,  more  passionate,  and  more  intolerable.  In  the 
Church  founded  by  the  ignominiously  rejected  Jesus  they 
saw  a  new  obstruction  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  Messianic 
hopes.  But  vengeance  on  the  Jewish  nation  had  begun 
before  the  Jewish  war  broke  out,  particularly  under  the  pro- 
curator Gessius  Florus,  who  appears  to  have  been  as  great  a 
monster  as  his  master  in  the  capital.  The  whips  of  his 
predecessor  Albinus  were  now  changed  to  scorpions,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  Jews,  numbers  of  whom  had  formerly 
risen  with  far  less  cause,  were  now  maddened  to  revolt. 
AVhile  we   may  recognise  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the 
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iinal  judgment,  we  are,  of  course,  free  to  judge  of  the  instru- 
ments by  which  His  wrath  came  upon  them  to  the  uttermost. 
"  Duravit  patientia  Judseis  usque  ad  Gessium  Florum  pro- 
euratorem,"  1  says  Tacitus,  expressively  enough,  after  his  own 
manner.  The  patientia  could  not  but  become  furor — 
"  madness."  Among  other  tilings  it  is  related  of  ( ressius 
Floras  that,  for  a  share  of  the  plunder  of  a  city,  he  granted 
impunity  to  the  banditti  who  invested  Judaea,  and,  what  is 
vastly  more  revolting,  that  he  deliberately  excited  a  tumult 
and  ordered  a  massacre  at  Jerusalem, in  which  3G00  perished, 
merely  to  afford  him,  amidst  the  confusion,  an  opportunity  of 
plundering  the  temple.  Again — and  this,  if  not  so  shocking, 
was  hardly  less  calculated  to  infuriate — when,  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover  (a.d.  65),  the  Jews  petitioned  Gallus,  the  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  who  was  then  in  Jerusalem,  against  the 
tyranny  of  Floras,  the  latter  stood  laughing  at  the  petitioners 
by  the  side  of  his  superior,  who  showed  no  great  disposition 
to  redress  their  wrongs,  and  who  further  ostentatiously  escorted 
Floras  to  Antioch.  Josephus  expressly  says  that  Floras 
purposely  kindled  the  rebellion  in  order  to  cover  his  crimes. 
It  broke  out  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  The 
Jews,  under  the  leadership  of  a  certain  Manahem,  the  son  of 
Judas,  took  the  fortress  Antonia  by  storm  and  slew  its  Roman 
garrison.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gentile  inhabitants  of 
(Aesarea  fell  upon  the  Jewish  part  of  the  population  and 
murdered  them  by  thousands.  To  revenge  the  death  of  their 
brethren  in  Cresarea,  and  in  other  places  where  similar 
massacres  took  place,  multitudes  of  Jews  banded  together,  and 
invaded  the  Syrian  territory,  devastating  several  towns  and 
slaying  the  inhabitants.  Then  the  pro-consul,  Cestius  Gallus, 
advanced  with  a  well-equipped  army  against  the  rebels, 
appeared  before  Jerusalem,  and,  after  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  departed  in  the  most 
unaccountable  manner,  when,  according  to  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, he  might  have  finished  the  war  at  once.  As  he  was 
seriously  harassed  by  the  Jews  on  the  way,  his  retreat  became 
a  flight  and  his  forces  were  greatly  diminished — a  result 
which  enraged  Nero,  led  to  the  appointment  of  Vespasian, 
and,  it  would  seem,  proved  fatal  to  Gallus  himself,  who  died 

1  ["  Patience  lasted  the  Jews  till  the  time  of  Gessius  Floras.'"] 
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before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  having  sunk,  it  is  supposed, 
under  vexation  and  grief. 

Once  more  the  Jewish  people  were  for  a  time  free  ;  but 
they  had  lost  the  power  of  self-government,  and.  the  sufferings 
caused  by  anarchy  and  fanaticism  exceeded  all  that  had  been 
endured  under  the  Komans.  The  whole  land,  and  Galilee 
especially,  was  desolated  by  bands  of  robbers,  the  wildest  and 
most  shameless.  Under  leaders  at  once  cunning  and  daring 
these  gangs  plundered  towns  and  villages  till  they  began  to 
find  this  kind  of  work  tame  and  tedious,  and  the  chief  robbers 
united  their  forces  and  entered  Jerusalem  itself,  where  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Temple  and  robbed  and 
murdered  on  all  sides. 

The  exact  time  at  which  the  Christians,  remembering  the 
word  of  their  Lord,  fled  beyond  Jordan  to  Pella  in  Persea,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain,  but  it  must  have  been 
between  the  date  of  the  retreat  of  Gallus  and  the  last  period 
of  the  war,  when  the  city  was  closely  invested.  Over  the 
carcase  from  which  the  breath  of  a  Divine  life  had  fled,  and 
in  which  no  pulse  beat  for  repentance  and  renewal,  the 
eagles  were  now  gathering,  flying  around  it  in  circles  becom- 
ing narrower  and  narrower  ;  but  meanwhile  the  Lord  put  His 
dove — His  Church — in  a  safe  retreat.  The  account  of 
Eusebius  is  simply  that  the  Christians,  obeying  the  Divine 
warning,  departed,  and  that  after  their  departure,  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  burst  forth  over  the  godless  city.  Pella  is  described 
as  a  peaceful  oasis,  lying  on  the  great  road  to  Damascus,  but 
hidden  behind  hills  and  surrounded  with  murmuring  brooks 
and  shady  groves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  however, 
that  the  Christians,  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  the  abomination 
of  desolation  stood  in  the  holy  place,  all  fled  on  the  same  day 
or  in  the  same  season  of  the  year.  But  if  any  of  them  fled 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  they  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
no  hand  would  be  stretched  out  to  relieve  them,  no  arm  to 
help  them  ;  and  specially,  if  they  carried  any  burden  with 
them,  might  they  apprehend  the  most  cruel  treatment  as 
breakers  of  the  fourth  commandment.  If,  again,  they 
attempted  to  flee  in  the  winter,  or  rainy  season,  what  would 
they  do  in  the  swellings  of  the  Jordan,  which  had  to  be 
crossed  before  the  place  prepared  of  God  could  be  reached  ? 
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Josephus  describes  the  fate  of  a  multitude  of  Jewish  fugitives 
(not  Christians)  in  language  that  throws  a  fearful  light  on  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  "  Pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the 
winter."  A  Roman  officer  with  his  horsemen  followed  them 
as  far  as  Jordan,  slaying  all  that  he  overtook  ;  and  when  he 
had  driven  the  whole  multitude  to  the  river  side,  where  they 
were  stopped  by  the  current,  lately  increased  by  rains  and 
not  fordable,  he  put  his  soldiers  in  array  over  against  them. 
The  necessity  of  the  fugitives  provoked  them  to  hazard  a 
battle,  because  there  was  no  place  whither  they  could  flee. 
They  then  extended  themselves  a  very  great  way  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  sustained  the  darts  that  were  thrown 
at  them  as  well  as  the  attacks  of  the  horsemen,  who  beat 
many  of  them  and  pushed  them  into  the  current.  At  this 
fight  fifteen  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  while  the  number 
of  those  that  were  unwillingly  forced  to  leap  into  Jordan  was 
prodigious. 

Here  was  a  danger  against  which  the  little  community  of 
believers  had  been  warned  and  which  we  may  say,  speaking 
of  it  generally,  it  had  escaped.  Some  have  supposed  that,  at 
whatever  date  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  we  are  to  see  in 
the  imagery  that  pictures  the  escape  of  the  woman  the  very 
day  on  which  so  many  of  the  Jews  perished  :  "  And  to  the 
woman  were  given  two  wings  of  a  great  eagle,  that  she  might 
fly  into  the  wilderness,  into  her  place,  where  she  is  nourished 
for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  from  the  face  of  the 
serpent.  And  the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a 
flood  after  the  woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried 
away  of  the  flood.  And  the  earth  helped  the  woman,  and 
the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the  flood 
which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth.  And  the  dragon 
was  wroth  with  the  woman,  and  went  to  make  war  with  the 
remnant  of  her  seed,  which  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  have  the  testimony  of  .Jesus  Christ."  1 

But  to  return  to  the  war,  the  horrors  of  which  did  not 
reach  the  little  community  in  Pella  except  by  report  :  the 
Jews  had  now  to  do,  not  with  a  man  like  Gallus  or  Florus, 
but  with  a  man  whose  military  reputation  was  second  to 
none  in  the  Empire — a  man  who  was  already  great,  and  who 

1  Rev.  xii.  14-17. 
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soon  heard  prophetic  whispers  that  he  was  to  be  greater 
hereafter.  This  was  Vespasian.  Nero  did  not  love  him. 
On  not  a  few  things  did  the  Emperor  pride  himself,  but  there 
was  nothing  on  which  he  prided  himself  more  than  his  voice, 
which,  however,  was  not  musical.  Vespasian,  it  seems,  could 
not  prevail  on  himself  to  praise  Nero's  vocal  powers,  and 
great  offence  was  taken.  But  let  Nero  have  his  due.  When 
things  were  becoming  serious  in  the  East,  he  knew  the  man, 
and  appointed  the  man,  who  was  most  likely  to  subdue  and 
pacify  the  rebels.  By  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  Ves- 
pasian assembled  a  great  army  (more  than  60,000),  broke 
into  Galilee  and  took  several  cities.  For  the  particulars  of 
this  Galilean  war  we  must  refer  to  Josephus,  but  a  word  may 
be  said  as  to  its  general  course. 

After  the  retreat  of  Gallus  from  Jerusalem,  Josephus  had 
been  chosen  as  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent 
into  Galilee.  The  arrival  of  Vespasian  there  with  his  army 
caused  such  terror  that  Josephus  himself,  seeing  things  to  be 
desperate,  withdrew  to  Tiberias,  and  wrote  thence  to  the 
Sanhedrim,  urging  the  necessity  of  capitulation  if  they  could 
not  immediately  supply  him  with  a  force  strong  enough  to 
meet  the  foe.  He  had  no  hope  of  ultimate  success.  He  had, 
indeed,  at  an  earlier  period,  attempted  to  dissuade  his  country- 
men from  revolting,  but,  when  they  had  determined  to  do  so, 
he  was  patriot  enough  to  make  common  cause  with  them. 
Sufficient  help  was  not  sent,  but  a  feeling  of  honour  con- 
strained him  still  to  carry  on  the  struggle,  and  when  Vespasian 
approached  Jotapata,  the  most  strongly  fortified  place  in 
Galilee,  Josephus  threw  himself  into  it  and  defended  it  for 
forty-seven  days  with  ability  and  courage.  It  is  related  that, 
when  the  Eomans  brought  up  the  battering-ram  to  the  wall, 
and  when,  with  fearful  monotony,  stroke  after  stroke  was 
repeated,  audible  through  the  whole  town,  and  when  the 
women  and  children  ran  out  of  their  houses  weeping  and 
lamenting,  all  knowing  well  what  this  dreadful  knocking  be- 
tokened, Josephus  got  ready  great  bags  filled  with  chaff,  and, 
when  the  ram  was  advanced,  the  Jews  held  the  bags  between 
it  and  the  walls,  breaking  both  the  force  and  the  noise  of  the 
strokes.  But  soon  the  Eomans  pierced  the  bags  with  long 
sickles,  and  the  dreadful  engine  did  its  work,  sending  piece 
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after  piece  of  the  wall  into  the  depth  below.  When  the  first 
cohorts  advanced  through  the  breach,  the  Jews  poured  boiling 
oil  upon  them,  and  the  Iioman  soldiers  rolled  back  in  agony 
into  the  valley.  But  the  garrison  was  now  exhausted,  and  a 
deserter  let  the  enemy  know  that,  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
the  watchmen  could  not  help  sleeping.  Accordingly,  on  the 
forty-seventh  day  of  the  siege,  shortly  after  midnight,  the 
liomans  advanced  and  took  the  fortress  that  was  least  of  all 
prepared  for  the  attack.  A  leaden  sleep  lay  over  the  town, 
and  a  dense  fog  retarded  the  break  of  day.  But,  when  it  was 
light,  the  inhabitants  saw  the  thick  columns  of  Boman  troops 
roll  down  from  the  fortress,  and,  after  a  bloody  but  short 
struggle,  they  were  driven  either  into  their  houses  or  over 
the  walls.  On  the  second  day  began  the  slaughter  and 
plunder  within  doors.  Josephus  was  not  to  be  seen.  With 
forty  others  he  had  concealed  himself  in  a  cave.  His  place 
of  refuge  having  been  betrayed  by  a  woman,  Vespasian  sent 
to  him  again  and  again,  solemnly  promising  his  life  if  he 
surrendered.  Josephus  hesitated  for  a  while,  but  when  the 
Komans  were  becoming  impatient,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
throwing  fire  into  the  cave,  he  consented.  But  now  the 
forty  fanatics  who  had  sought  safety  along  with  him  insisted 
that  he  should  take  his  own  life  rather  than  go  forth  a  slave. 
Each  agreed  to  do  the  same.  He  argued  and  expostulated  in 
vain.  At  length  he  fell  upon  a  scheme.  He  proposed  that, 
since  they  must  die,  they  should  kill  one  another,  determining 
by  lot  who  should  strike  down  his  neighbour.  How  the 
thing  was  managed  wre  do  not  know,  but,  according  to  his 
own  account,  it  was  Providence,  and  not  he,  that  disposed. 
He  was  the  leader,  however,  and  it  so  happened  that  he  was 
left  standing  on  the  heap  of  corpses  with  a  single  companion. 
Again  he  had  recourse  to  reasoning,  and  now  prevailed.  It 
was  resolved  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  work  of  slaughter, 
and  they  both  ascended  from  the  cave.  Josephus  was  brought 
before  the  Boman  general,  and,  though  many  cried  out  that 
he  should  be  put  to  death,  Vespasian  was  induced  to  spare 
him  by  the  intercession  of  Titus,  by  a  regard,  we  may  suppose, 
to  his  own  promise,  and  by  the  desire  to  send  the  Galilean 
general  as  a  trophy  to  Borne.  In  perilous  situations  Josephus 
was  wont  to  foretell  the  future  with  all  the  confidence  and 
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solemnity  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet.  He  had  done  so  in 
the  cave  without  producing  any  impression.  Now  he  desired 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Vespasian  in  private,  as  he  had 
a  message  from  God  to  him,  and,  when  all  had  retired  except 
Titus,  he  announced  that  Nero  was  destined  to  speedy 
destruction  and  that  Vespasian  and  Titus  would  become 
sovereigns  of  the  world.  The  general  asked  him  sceptically 
why  he  had  not  foreseen  the  fall  of  Jotapata  and  his  own 
capture ;  but,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Josephus 
himself,  he  was  satisfied  on  learning  from  the  prisoners  that 
the  duration  of  the  siege  and  the  result  had  been  accurately 
predicted.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  prophecy 
concerning  Vespasian  was  likely  enough  to  prove  true,  and 
all  the  more  likely  to  prove  true  the  more  there  were  to 
utter  it.  When  Vespasian  was  declared  Emperor  in  69  a.d., 
Josephus,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  two  years,  was 
released,  and  we  find  him  in  the  service  of  Titus,  odious  to 
his  countrymen,  and  suspected  by  the  Romans. 

Jerusalem,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  suffered  lament- 
ably from  intestine  commotion  and  anarchy  when,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  70  a.d.,  Titus,  whose  father  was  now 
Emperor,  began  the  siege.  On  the  Mount  of  Olives — that 
mount  where  tears  had  been  shed  over  the  city — the  new 
general  pitched  his  tent.  And  he,  too,  felt  pity.  He  knew 
well  from  deserters  what  had  been  already  endured  in  the 
city,  and  twice,  before  the  misery  had  reached  its  height,  he 
sent  to  bring  the  people  to  submission,  and  thus  to  avert  the 
bloodshed  and  ruin  which  must  otherwise  ensue.  The  first 
time  his  messenger  was  injured  with  a  missile  on  the  shoulder. 
The  second  time  it  was  no  other  than  Josephus  that  Titus 
employed,  and  he  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  great  stone, 
so  that  he  fell  down  stunned.  To  the  last,  Titus  was  disposed 
to  show  mildness,  but  the  blind  resistance  of  the  Jews  was 
unconquerable.  Worse  than  the  robber  bands  within,  and 
worse  than  the  Eoman  foe  without,  came  a  third  enemy — 
hunger.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Passover  when  the  siege 
began,  and  the  population,  including  the  strangers  who  had 
come  up  to  the  feast,  was  enormous.  According  to  Josephus 
it  was  nearly  three  millions,  and  according  to  Tacitus  six 
hundred  thousand ;    but,  even  on  the    smaller   estimate,  the 
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number  was  vast  for  the  extent  of  the  city.  The  horrible 
thing  is  that  the  savage  bands  within,  under  their  leaders 
John  and  Simon,  were  still  living  riotously  when  those  whom 
they  had  plundered  were  beginning  to  walk  the  streets  like 
shadows,  when  mothers,  ceasing  to  have  compassion,  snatched 
the  morsel  from  the  mouths  of  their  children,  and  when  many 
stole  without  the  gates  by  night  to  gather  herbs  and  grass 
for  their  nourishment  at  the  risk  of  being  killed  or  made 
prisoners,  or,  if  they  returned  with  that  miserable  booty,  of 
being  plundered  by  others  as  hungry  as  themselves.  So 
many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers  and  were  crucified 
that  at  last,  it  is  said,  there  was  not  enough  wood  for  the 
crosses.  At  length,  within  the  city,  where  the  plague  was 
raging  and  the  hunger  and  mortality  increasing,  many 
begged  the  robbers  to  slay  them  with  the  sword.  The 
number  of  deserters  to  the  Roman  camp  became  ever  greater, 
but  unfortunately  for  them,  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions 
there,  abundance  coming  from  Syria  and  other  neighbouring 
lands,  and  many  of  the  starved  fugitives  were  unable  to  tame 
the  vulture  within  and  died  of  excess,  expiring  over  the  first 
meal  they  had  seen  for  so  many  days.  More  appalling  still, 
there  were  barbarians  in  the  camp,  who,  having  learned  that- 
many  of  the  deserters  had  swallowed  their  gold,  slew  two 
thousand  of  them  in  one  night  that  they  might  take  their 
hidden  treasures. 

When  the  fortress  of  Antonia  had  been  taken,  Titus  was 
still  desirous  of  sparing  the  Temple  and  the  city.  Twice 
over  Josephus  was  sent  with  offers  of  peace,  but  in  vain. 
At  length  the  storm  came.  The  Jews  retreated  into  the 
interior  of  the  Temple.  The  enemy  pursued,  and  one  of 
them,  raised  on  the  shoulder  of  a  fellow-soldier,  cast  a  fire- 
brand into  the  sanctuary.  Titus  vainly  endeavoured  to 
restrain  his  men ;  neither  threats  nor  blows  could  check 
their  first  fury.  The  Temple  was  burned  on  the  10  th  of 
August  70  A.D.,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
from  the  building  of  Solomon's.  A  month  later  the  whole 
city  was  in  the  power  of  the  conquerors.  John  and  Simon, 
who  had  raged  so  violently  and  iniquitously  within  the  walls, 
took  refuge,  as  Josephus  had  done,  in  caves,  but  hunger 
forced  them  to  come  out  and  cast  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
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the  Romans.  Neither,  certainly,  deserved  mercy.  The  one 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  the  other  was 
reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Titus,  which  took  place  in 
72  a.d.,  and  immediately  after  it  was  put  to  death. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  these  last  days,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  upward  of  a  million  perished,  both  a  Mary 
and  a  Jesus  come  into  the  foreground  of  that  sad  picture. 
What  is  related  of  the  former,  however,  is  perhaps  too  horrible 
to  repeat.  She  killed  her  child  in  a  frenzy  and  sent  the  half 
to  those  men  who  were  the  authors  of  the  misery  that  had 
worn  both  her  and  her  infant  to  the  bone.  As  for  Jesus, 
probably  his  reason  was  clouded. 

Jerusalem  had  been  visited  in  the  past,  but  never  so 
terribly  as  now ;  and  of  this  most  dreadful  judgment,  more 
than  of  any  that  had  preceded  it,  we  have  a  full  and  detailed 
account.  The  Ion"  narrative  of  woe,  such  as  had  not  been 
since  the  world  began,  gives  sickening  evidence  of  obstinate 
pride  and  fanaticism,  as  well  as  of  grievous  suffering.  Long 
as  it  is,  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  a  penitential  crying  to 
the  Lord  for  His  mercy.  The  Lord — this  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Jew  who  describes  the  judgment  upon  his  own  nation — 
had  smitten  the  people  with  blindness.  The  nation  spiritually 
had  become  as  a  deep  pool  over  which  the  breath  of  heaven 
did  not  pass ;  it  was,  to  use  the  language  of  our  Lord,  a 
carcase. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GNOSTICISM THE  EBIONITES,  CKRIXTHUS,  AND  THE  DOCET.E. 

In  speaking  of  the  Apostle  John,  we  recalled  the  legend 
related  by  several  of  the  Fathers,  that  on  one  occasion, 
entering  a  bath  at  Ephesus,  and  seeing  Cerinthus  there,  he 
came  away  in  haste,  expressing  his  fear  lest  the  building 
should  fall  and  crush  them.  The  well-known  legend  expresses 
the  Apostle's  deep  detestation  of  heresy,  corresponding  with 
the  ardour  of  his  love.  Cerinthus  is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  first  who  taught  principles  afterwards  developed  and 
embodied  in  the  Gnostic  system.  He  is  certainly  the  first 
whom  we  know  by  name ;  but  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
germs  of  Gnosticism  had  been  previously  scattered,  we  learn 
from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly 
from  some  of  the  later  writings  of  Paul,  who,  though  he  had 
previously  recommended  the  yvcoat^  (knowledge),  and  reckoned 
it  among  the  charismata  —  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the  one 
Spirit  for  the  common  edification  of  the  Church — yet  lived 
to  see  the  term  grossly  and  dangerously  abused  by  men  who 
undervalued  the  Christian  faith,  and  therefore  saw  cause  for 
lifting  up  his  voice  in  warning  against  the  dvTideaeKi  t^<? 
■^revhoivvfiov  yvcocreax; — "  oppositions  of  the  knowledge  which  is 
falsely  so  called."  We  cannot,  therefore,  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  germs  of  Gnosticism  existed  before  the  days  when 
Cerinthus  taught — before  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century. 

But  what  is  Gnosticism  ?  We  find  the  Apostle  distinguish- 
ing between  a  true  and  a  false  yvcbaL?.  Nor  can  we  suppose 
that  by  the  former  he  simply  means  the  acceptance  of  revealed 
truth  in  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  words  used  by  inspired 
teachers,  to  the  exclusion  of  reflection  and  speculation.  Re- 
flection and  speculation,  we  may  believe,  are  permitted  among 
all   rational  beings — among    un fallen    creatures,   and  among 
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redeemed  spirits,  unless  we  imagine  that  the  knowledge  they 
possess  is  at  once  perfect  and  infinite,  and  that  nothing 
remains  for  them  to  look  into ;  that  there  is  no  mystery  in 
God's  nature  and  ways  of  which  they  do  not  already  compre- 
hend fully  the  length  and  breadth  and  height  and  depth.  It 
is  no  marvel  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  speculated  on  the 
origin  of  the  world,  on  the  possibility  of  the  absolute  God 
coming  into  immediate  contact  with  matter,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  supposing  the  X070?  €v$iader6<;  and  the  X070? 
Trpofyopucbs,  in  order  to  account  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
infinite  in  the  finite  world.  Of  these  and  similar  questions 
they  may  not  have  found  a  satisfactory  solution,  but  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  the  questions  should  have  been  put.  It 
wrould  be  astonishing  if  the  gospel  of  the  Infinite,  entering  into 
a  closer  union  with  the  finite  than  had  been  dreamed  of  in 
Philo's  philosophy,  had  not  quickened  the  understanding, 
as  it  ought  assuredly  to  quicken  the  heart.  The  "  mystery  of 
godliness,"  because  it  is  a  mystery,  is  fitted  to  awaken  specula- 
tion ;  but,  because  it  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  speculation 
should  be  devout.  Take  the  great  declaration  which  has  been 
called  an  "  evangelium  in  evangelio " :  "  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
We  are  told  that  heathens,  on  first  hearing  and  apprehending 
it,  have  entreated  that  the  word  spoken  should  be  repeated  to 
them  again  and  again,  lleceiving  at  once  a  simple,  child-like, 
I  )ivine  faith,  they  have  been  melted  to  tears  and  bound  to  the 
service  of  the  living  God  without  raising  any  of  the  problems 
that  had  often  occupied  the  minds  of  their  teachers.  This 
may  be  called  an  example  of  "  the  foolishness  of  preaching," 
but  it  is  to  the  glory  of  the  gospel  and  of  Him  who  gave  it 
that  this  foolishness  has  so  often  been  shown,  by  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  to  be  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of 
men.  But  we  may  recall  the  famous  saying  of  Gregory;  and 
what  he  applied  to  the  Scriptures  generally  is  true  of  the 
"  evangelium  in  evangelio "  :  "  There  are  shallows  which  a 
lamb  may  wade,  and  depths  where  an  elephant  may  swim."  l 
The   gift   of  the  only  begotten  Son !     There  is  in  the  words 

1  Compare  the  words  of  Erasmus:   "'To  the  little  it  becomes  little  ;  to  the 
great  more  than  great." 
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something  that  may  reach  the  understanding  and  heart  of  the 
youngest  child,  and  there  is  much  in  them  that  may  call  forth 
the  profound  study  of  the  wisest  sage.  They  are  the  brook 
Mowing  softly  by  the  green  pastures,  but  they  are  also  an 
ocean  which  storms  may  visit,  and  over  which  the  sun  may 
not  always  shine.  For  there  is  a  false  ryvwais  as  well  as  a 
true ;  and  therefore,  though  it  may  not  be  unlawful  to  specu- 
late, we  must  take  heed  how  we  speculate. 

The  false  yvwais,  Gnosticism,  sets  itself  above  revealed 
truth,  and,  when  it  cannot  retain  it  consistently  with  its 
theories,  tears  itself  away  from  it.  Instead  of  yielding 
obedience  to  the  faith,  it  profanes  its  mysteries  by  making 
them  the  mere  objects  of  philosophical  inquiry. 

Hence,  while  there  may  be  found  in  the  Gnostic  a  dog- 
matism more  unedifying,  offensive,  and  inexcusable  than  that 
of  those  who  hold  by  the  immutable  standard  of  truth,  there 
is  developed  a  pride  of  understanding  which  looks  down 
superciliously  upon  the  multitude  of  believers  as  ignorant, 
uninitiated,  and  derides,  or  at  best  pities,  their  simple,  child- 
like faith.  But  as  Gnosticism,  the  religion  of  the  "  knowing," 
proceeds  in  a  false  spirit,  exalting  itself  above  revealed  truth, 
it  is  to  be  noticed,  secondly,  that,  in  consequence,  it  is  false 
in  doctrine.  It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  religious  truth  that 
it  cannot  be  rightly  apprehended  except  by  the  humble, 
loving  mind.  There  may  be  guesses  at  truth,  and  glimpses 
of  truth,  in  systems  devised  by  men  who  were  not  themselves 
of  the  truth ;  but,  widely  divergent  as  the  theories  of  the 
( Inostics  were  from  one  another — numerous  as  were  the  "opposi- 
tions of  the  knowledge  which  is  falsely  so  called  " — they  were 
all  mixed  with  pernicious  errors,  and  there  was  none  of  them 
that  did  not  profane  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  "  ;  so  that  to  Gnosticism,  as  it  has  been 
said,  "  The  proper  fatherland,  the  home  of  religion,  will  remain 
ever  strange.  It  will  make  many  voyages  about  it,  but  never 
reach  it."  l  So  much  we  may  say  generally  at  present  on 
Gnosticism — the  gnosis  which  was  false,  and  which  may  be 
characterised  as  such  both  for  its  spirit  and  for  its  teaching. 
What  has  been  said  will  be  illustrated  when  we  come  to 
notice  particular  systems. 

1  Hagenbach  [Kirchevgesch.  Ste  Vorlesung.] 
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But  Cerinthus,  the  heretic  whom  John  is  said  to  have  encoun- 
tered in  the  bath  at  Ephesus,  and  against  whom  some  passages 
of  John's  gospel  have  from  ancient  times  been  supposed  to  be 
directed,  is  sometimes  classed  with  the  Ebionites  rather  than  with 
the  Gnostics.     Who  were  the  Ebionites  ?    What  is  Ebionitism  ? 

After  Christianity  had  been  separated  externally  from 
Judaism,  as  it  was  more  manifestly  and  thoroughly  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  a.d.)  than  ever  before,  the  name 
"  Galileans "  or  "  Nazarenes,"  which  had  previously  been 
applied  as  a  contemptuous  appellation  to  all  believers,  came 
to  be  restricted  to  those  who  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  Judaising  Christians — those,  that  is,  who 
continued  to  revere  and  observe  the  law  of  Moses  as  of  per- 
petual and  universal  obligation.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  sect  did  not  consider  the  obligation  to  be  universal ;  that 
they  did  not  extend  it  beyond  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
according  to  the  flesh.  They  believed  concerning  Christ  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  supernaturally  born  of  the  Virgin. 
In  proof  of  this  is  adduced  the  testimony  of  Jerome : 
"  Credunt  in  Christum  Dei  filium,  natum  de  Virgine  Maria, 
in  quem  et  nos  credimus."  1  "  They  wished,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  to  be  Jews  and  Christians  at  the  same  time,  and  so  they 
were  neither  truly "  ;  and  hence  they  have  been  sometimes 
called  a  schismatical  rather  than  a  heretical  party.  With 
heretics,  however,  they  have  generally  been  classed ;  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  this  place  should  be  assigned  to  men  who, 
though  their  tenets — at  least  the  tenets  of  most  of  them — 
may  not  have  differed  from  those  held  by  a  multitude  of 
Jewish  converts  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church,  had  still 
remained  blind  to  the  true  and  necessarily  transient  nature  of 
the  ceremonial  dispensation,  resisting  the  teaching  not  only  of 
the  apostles  but  of  the  providence  of  God.  But  in  the  case 
of  men  who  will  not  receive  the  full  revelation  of  Divine 
truth  are  sometimes  verified  the  words,  which  are  often  ful- 
filled in  many  ways  besides,  "  From  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath."  The  Nazarenes 
are  frequently  thrown  together  with  that  other  party  whose 
very  name  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  expressive  of  spiritual 

1  ["They  believe  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  in  whom 
we  also  believe. "] 
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impoverishment  and  dryness — -the    Ebionites ;  and  it   is  not 
improbable    that,  though  most  of  the  Nazarenes    may  have 
originally  believed  in  the  eternal  Sonship   and    supernatural 
birth  of  Jesus,  and  may  have  recognised  Paul  as  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  many  of  them  in  course  of  time  abandoned 
those  principles  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  so  far 
by  their    Judaising    tendency  as  to  adopt  a  system  wholly 
destructive  of  all  that  was  distinctive  in  Christianity.      That 
the  system  of  the  Ebionites  may  be  thus  characterised  will 
appear  from  the  simple  statement  of  these  two  things  :  that 
they  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  believing  Him  to  be  a 
mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  and  that  they  held 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  great  odium  as  a  supposed  apostate  from 
the  law  which  they  revered.     Whether  the  name   mean  the 
"  poor  men  "  (P^K) — poor  in  earthly  goods  or  in  intellect — 
or  whether  it  be  derived  from  a  person  called  Ebion,  who  is 
represented  as  the  founder  of  the  sect,  lias    been  disputed. 
The  former  opinion,  however,  is  generally  preferred.      It  is 
not  probable  that  the  name  was  originally  given  in  mockery, 
carrying  an  allusion  either  to  the  beggarly  elements  to  which 
they  adhered  or  to  the  miserably  jejune  system  of  Christian 
truth  which  they  taught.      Origen  saw  in  the  name,  or  put 
into  it,  such  a  significance.       It  was  considered  by  him  as 
expressive  of  the  poverty  of  their  doctrine  ;  and,  indeed,  if 
their   doctrine   can   be  called    Christian  at   all,  it  is   simply 
because,  while  they  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God 
from  eternity,  they  held  that  He  was  the  Messiah.      It  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  Ebionites  introduced  Gnostic  elements 
into  their  systems,  teaching  that  there  had  been  a  number  of 
incarnations,  as  in  Adam,  in  Enoch,  in  Noah,  in  Abraham,  in 
Isaac,  in  Jacob,  and,  at  length,  in  Jesus  ;   but  it  is  obvious 
that  an  incarnation  which  the  second  Adam  is  represented  to 
have  had  in  common  with  the  first  involves  the  denial  of  the 
supreme  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  and  this,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
was  the  first  characteristic  of  Ebionitism.     Some  among  them, 
it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed, — and  here  is   an  idea  which 
appears  prominently  in  the  system  of  Cerinthus, — taught  that 
at  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  the  Logos,  or  Divine  nature, 
the  heavenly  Christ,  came  down  upon  the    man  Jesus   and 
united  Himself  with  him. 
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Cerinthus,  who  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  is  said  to  have 
studied  philosophy  at  Alexandria,  set  out  from  the  idea  of  a 
supreme  God,  who  is  exalted  above  all  contact  with  the 
world  of  sense,  and  who  remains  in  unapproachable  glory, 
unknown  and  unknowable.  The  world,  he  taught,  was 
created  by  angels,  presided  over  by  one  of  their  number,  who 
was  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  but  to  whom,  as 
to  the  Jews  over  whom  he  ruled  and  to  all  men  upon  earth, 
the  Supreme  Being  was  incomprehensible.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  peculiarly  Gnostic  idea  of  the  Demiurgus,  a  sub- 
ordinate being  (not  the  Logos),  who  is  introduced  as  the 
creator  of  the  world.  The  Jewish  religion,  though  the 
lawgiver  and  sovereign  of  the  Jews  was  only  a  creation,  was 
superior  to  all  other  religions,  which  were  of  merely  earthly 
origin.  But,  while  superior  to  them,  it  was  not  equal  to  the 
fuller,  though  still  imperfect,  revelation  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Messiah.  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  But  how,  according 
to  Cerinthus,  did  Jesus  become  the  Messiah  ?  Born  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  by  ordinary  generation,  He  distinguished 
Himself  for  His  wisdom  and  piety  in  such  a  degree  that  He 
became  capable  and  worthy  of  the  Divine  honour.  At  His 
baptism  the  Logos,  whom  Cerinthus  calls  the  ava>  Xpia-Tos, 
descended  upon  Him  from  heaven  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  It 
was  then  that  Jesus  became  conscious  of  His  high  destiny, 
and  henceforth,  until  the  day  of  His  apprehension,  He  was 
endowed  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  with 
supernatural  knowledge  of  the  invisible  God.  When  His 
apprehension  took  place — and  it  took  place,  according  to 
Cerinthus,  at  the  instigation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews — the 
Logos  departed  from  Him  and  returned  to  the  Father.  He 
seems  to  have  held,  however,  that  Jesus  not  only  rose  from 
the  dead,  but  that  again  the  Logos  was  united  with  Him. 
For  Cerinthus  was  certainly  a  Chiliast  or  Millenarian.  He 
taught  that,  as  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the  Divine 
revelation,  after  the  world  had  lasted  six  hundred  years,  there 
would  arise  in  the  seventh,  the  Sabbath,  Millennium,  a  new 
and  heavenly  order  of  things.  The  righteous,  raised  from 
their  graves,  would  enjoy  unspeakable  delights  in  Palestine 
under  their  victorious  King,  the  Messiah,  Jesus  associated 
with  the  Logos.     The  millenarianism  of  Cerinthus  is  remark- 
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able,  and  in  this  tenet  at  least  he  differs  most  widely  from  the 
Gnostics.  It  is  altogether  repugnant  to  their  ideas  and 
tendencies.  On  the  other  hand,  their  points  of  agreement 
are  only  too  numerous  and  striking,  and  we  are  justified  in 
regarding  him  as  the  forerunner  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus, 
whose  systems  are  afterwards  to  be  noticed.  Some,  indeed, 
hold  that  Gnosticism  originated  with  the  Judaising  sects,  and 
was  gradually  purged  of  its  more  grossly  Jewish  elements. 
After  the  brief  statement  here  given  of  the  views  of  Cerinthus, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  recall  passages  in  John  that  might  seem 
to  have  been  originally  directed  against  him.  It  is  a  singular 
thin<r   that   some   have   maintained   that   Cerinthus   was  the 

o 

author  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that,  to  gain  the  wider  accept- 
ance of  his  millenarian  views,  he  assumed  the  revered  name 
of  the  beloved  disciple. 

There  was  a  class  of  heretics  who,  starting  from  the  same 
fundamental  view  as  Cerinthus — that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
infinite  God  to  come  into  contact  with  matter  —  arrived 
at  a  very  different  result,  regarding  matter  as  the  seat  of 
evil,  they  denied  that  the  Divine  nature  had  united  itself 
with  the  human  in  Christ.  Sinlessness,  they  argued,  could 
not  be  maintained  in  a  real  body.  They  accordingly  repre- 
sented the  body  of  Christ  as  unreal.  They  changed  it  into  a 
phantom,  and  did  not  shrink  from  the  necessary  and  obvious 
conclusion  that  He  only  seemed  to  suffer  and  die.  These 
heretics,  who  made  a  great  noise  in  their  time,  but  whose 
views  it  is  needless  to  combat  at  the  present  day,  were  called 
Doeetop  (from  Soiceiv),  or  Phantasiasta?.  Whether  John  had 
these  heretics  in  view  or  not  when  he  wrote  his  Gospel  and 
Epistles,  it  is  certain  that  he  sets  down  as  the  central  point  of 
the  Christian  confession  the  faith  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
everlasting  Word,  agreeing  with  the  other  apostles  in  his 
recognition  of  the  supreme  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
apprehension  which  that  recognition  involves  of  Christianity 
as  the  true,  perfect,  absolute  religion. 

There  is  one  general  remark  which  the  view  I  have  given 
of  these  heretical  systems  may  immediately  suggest.  Their 
authors  seems  to  have  treated  the  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  in  the  most  daring  and  irreverent 
manner,  choosing  for  themselves  (atpeo/xai)  what  they  would 
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believe,   holding  just  such   positions   as    appeared   to  be  in 
accordance  with  certain  fundamental  notions  which  they  had 
embraced,  and  rejecting  or  ignoring  everything  that  appeared 
to  militate  against  them.      As  to  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  nearly  completed  when  they  began  to  raise  their  heads, 
there  is  the  utmost  difficulty  in  determining  what  books  they 
regarded  as  authoritative,  and  what  books  they  did  not.     We 
are  told  that,  in  some  cases,  the  books  of  which  they  acknow- 
ledged the  authority   were   not    received   by  them  in  their 
integrity    and    purity,    but   were    mutilated    and    corrupted. 
It   is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  great 
discrepancies  in  the  accounts  given  by  ancient  writers  of  the 
books  they  received  as  authoritative  ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the 
Fathers — Tertullian — declared  that  it  was  vain  to  argue  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  Scripture,  as  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
what  they  would  accept  and  what  they  would  repudiate.     On 
this  subject  some  striking  remarks  have  been  made  by  Blunt.1 
Having  noticed  that  the  bold  and  often  unscrupulous  manner 
in  which  the  ancient  heretics  treated  the  sacred  Scripture  was 
calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  Church — 
to  perplex  its  members  and  cripple  its  immediate  advance — 
he   goes  on   to   say   that,  "  eventually,    God    overruled    this 
opposition  for  good,  as  He  did  direct  persecution  itself;  and 
that  which  seemed  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  cause,  and  for  a 
time  was  so,  became,  under  his  controlling  hand  a  powerful  help. 
For  this  controversy  with  the  heretics  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  documents  on  which  the  Christians  relied,  led  to  the 
instant  investigation  of  it.     The  Church  was  put  upon  the 
defence  of  its  Canon,  whilst  the  means  of  defending  it  were 
accessible.     It  is  highly  probable  that  had  no  heresies  arisen 
in  the  Church  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  we  should 
never  have  had   the   Canon  of   the   Scriptures   satisfactorily 
established :  so  true  was  it,  even  in  this  sense,  that  '  there 
must   be  heresies,  that  they  which  are   approved   might   be 
made  manifest.'     As  it  was,  the  investigation  arose  while  the 
author   could   be   identified ;  the  character  of  his  hand  was 
known ;  persons  were  living  who  had  heard  him  with  their 
own  ears  acknowledge  the  writing  ;  incidents  in  his  life  neces- 
sarily implied  that  it  was  his;  he  had  never  disowned  it, 
1  J.  J.  Blunt,  The  Church  in  the  Three  First  Centuries,  p.  165  (1856). 
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though  aware  that  it  was  ascribed  to  him  and  circulated  in 
his  name,  and  that  serious  mischief  would  accrue  to  the 
Church  if  the  import  was  false  and  yet  uncontradicted.  More- 
over, that  I  am  not  indulging  in  any  hypothetical  case,  when 
I  am  supposing  such  vigilance  to  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
the  Canon  of  Scripture,  is  clear  from  facts  which  may  be 
adduced.  Thus  Serapion,  a  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  second 
century,  writes  to  Ehosson,  a  church  in  Cilicia,  respecting  a 
reputed  gospel  of  St.  Peter,  circulating  in  that  church,  which 
he  had  at  first  regarded  with  favour,  but  which  on  examina- 
tion he  had  rejected,  the  object  of  his  letter  being  mainly  to 
inform  them  of  this  fact,  and  to  tell  them  that,  though  receiv- 
ing Peter  and  the  other  apostles  as  he  would  receive  Christ, 
still  that  spurious  writings,  passing  under  their  names,  he 
repudiated,  being  accustomed  to  investigate  such  matters,  and 
aware  that  the  Church  had  not  come  into  possession  of  such 
by  regular  tradition."  The  writer  goes  on  to  mention  some 
other  facts  of  the  same  nature.  He  even  speaks  with  favour 
of  the  view — which,  however,  he  does  not  unhesitatingly 
adopt — that  about  two  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  in 
the  time  of  Tertullian,  who  speaks  of  the  authcnticce  literce  of 
the  apostles,  the  autographs  of  those  inspired  writers  were 
still  in  existence.1  Authenticce  literce  ipsce  may  mean  only  true 
copies  of  the  originals,  and  that  is  enough ;  but  there  is  some 
force  in  the  argument  that,  if  the  early  Christians  were  "  alive 
to  the  value  of  the  ashes  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,"  it  may 
"  be  presumed  that  their  reverence  for  the  manuscripts  of 
those  who  were  the  greatest  of  both  would  be  proportionate, 
and  that  they  would  cherish  them  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care."  At  all  events,  there  are  not  wanting  facts  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement,  to  which  support  is  given  by  the  very 
existence  of  heretical  sects  that  mutilated  and  corrupted  the 
word,  that  in  an  early  period  of  the  Church's  history  the 
sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  both  Canon  and 
text,  were  subjected  to  the  most  careful  and  rigid  scrutiny  ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  they  were  tested  with  the  result 
that,  with  regard  to  all  the  books  that  are  now  acknowledged 
by  the  Church,  not  only  probability,  but  certainty,  was  attained. 
It  is  worth  while  remembering  that  there  were  Ebionites  and 

1  [De  Pudicitia,  10.] 
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Docetre  in  the  world  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
that  their  heretical  opposition  was  thus  caused  to  work  for 
the  good  of  the  Church  in  a  way  that  has  been  felt  through 
all  succeeding  centuries. 

The  writer  I  have  quoted  is  not  so  successful  on  another 
point  which  he  notices  when  treating  of  the  early  heretics.1 
Those  false  teachers  often  appealed  to  tradition — a  tradition 
which  they  alleged  to  have  originated  in  the  vivd  voce  teaching 
of  the  apostles.  The  early  Church,  he  says,  did  not  repudiate 
tradition.  It  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  heretics  and  pro- 
fessed itself  prepared  to  defend  its  doctrine  and  constitution 
by  tradition  as  well  as  scripture ;  only  the  tradition  must  be 
pure.  But  the  one  passage  which  he  adduces  in  support  of 
this  position  is  from  Tertullian,  and  it  certainly  attributes  no 
authority  to  tradition  independent  of  Scripture.  "  Go  to  the 
Apostolic  Churches,  in  which  the  very  seats  of  the  apostles 
preside  over  their  own  places,  in  which  their  own  authentic 
writings  are  read,  speaking  with  the  voice  of  each,  and  making 
the  face  of  each  present  to  the  eye.  Is  Achaia  nearest  thee  ? 
thou  hast  Corinth ;  Macedonia  ?  thou  hast  Philippi ;  Italy  ? 
Rome.  She  joineth  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  and  here  drinketh  in  her 
faith." 

1  [The  Church  in  the  Three  First  Centuries,  p.  171.] 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE  CHRISTIANS  AND  THE  ROMAN  TOWER 

DOMITIAN  AND  NEKVA. 

By  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  as  we  have  seen,  Jewish  Christianity 
had  lost  its  mightiest  external  support,  and,  while  it  was 
degenerating,  and  destined  soon  to  disappear,  the  pure  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  struck  its  roots  in  the  great  central  cities 
of  the  Gentile  world,  continued  to  spread.  But  the  distinction 
between  them  was  not  perceived  by  the  Romans.  The 
Christians  were  regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect.  The  capitation- 
tax  imposed  upon  the  Jews  after  the  conquest  of  their  country 
was  demanded  from  the  Christians  also,  and  frequently  harsh 
measures  were  used  to  extort  payment.  Moreover,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom  taught  by  the  Christians  was 
easily  liable  to  the  misconstruction  that  they  also  cherished 
political  hopes  and  hatched  revolutionary  schemes.  And  so  it 
is  recorded  that  the  successor  of  Titus,  Domitian,  who  is  fre- 
quently contrasted  with  his  brother,  "  the  darling  of  the  human 
race,"  and  is  described  as  a  compound  of  suspicion  and  cruelty, 
caused  inquiry  to  be  made  in  Palestine  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  were  any  of  David's  descendants 
still  to  be  found  there.  And  there  were  really  still  living- 
there  kinsmen  of  Jesus — the  grandsons  of  that  Jude  who  was 
called  the  "brother  of  the  Lord."  The  Emperor  had  them 
brought  before  him.  They  were  plain  country  people.  On 
being  asked  whether  they  were  of  the  house  of  David,  they 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  on  being  questioned  as  to 
their  resources,  they  answered  that  they  possessed  among 
them  about  9000  denarii,  which,  however,  they  had  not 
in  ready  money  —  it  was  the  value  they  put  on  a  piece 
of  ground  of  which  they  were  the  owners,  and  which  they 
wrought  with  their  own  hands.  In  proof  of  their  state- 
ment they  showed  the  hard   callosities  which  their  manual 
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labour  had  caused.  And  then,  on  being  examined  further  as 
to  Christ  and  His  kingdom,  they  declared  that  His  was  no 
earthly  kingdom,  but  a  heavenly,  which  was  to  be  set  up  in 
its  glory  when  the  Lord  would  come  again  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  and  to  reward  every  man  according  to  his  work. 
Upon  this  the  Emperor,  suspicious  as  was  his  nature,  felt 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  ground  for  serious  apprehension, 
and  dismissed  them.  It  is  thus,  at  least,  that  the  occurrence 
is  related  by  Eusebius  on  the  authority  of  Hegesippus,  who 
came  to  Eome  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Under  Domitian, 
according  to  the  most  generally  received  account,  John  was 
banished  to  the  island  of  Patmos.  It  is  certain  that  in  this 
reign,  although  there  did  not  break  out  a  violent  persecution 
extending  to  any  considerable  number  of  victims,  there  were 
individuals  who  were  not  spared.  Flavius  Clemens,1  a  cousin 
of  the  Emperor,  was  put  to  death,  and  Domitilla,  his  wife,  a 
niece  of  the  Emperor,  was  banished,  and  others  were  executed 
on  account  of  their  atheism,  as  it  was  expressed,  that  being 
the  charge  they  brought  upon  themselves  by  refusing  to  adore 
the  gods  of  the  heathen.  Under  Nerva  the  Christians  enjoyed 
rest,  but  his  reign  was  short  (96-98  A.D.),  and  persecution 
broke  out  anew  under  his  successor  Trajan. 

1  [Who  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  Clemens  Romanus,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.] 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS CLEMENS  EOMANUS. 

With  the  accession  of  Trajan  ends  the  apostolic  age.  About 
this  time  John  entered  into  his  rest.  A  new  generation 
entered  into  the  labours  of  Christ's  inspired  servants,  who  had 
all  fallen  asleep  looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious 
appearing  of  their  Divine  Saviour.  Among  those  who  arose  to 
fill  the  gaps  stand  prominently  forward  the  men  that  are 
designated  the  Apostolic  Fathers  :  Clement,  Barnabas,  Hermas, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Papias.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last  mentioned,  all  leave  to  the  Church  monuments  in  writing  ; 
or,  at  least,  there  are  writings  still  extant  that  bear  their 
names.  But  these  writings,  even  such  of  them  as  are 
commonly  admitted  to  be  genuine,  have  been  very  differently 
estimated  by  different  Protestants.  Thus,  while  some  speak 
of  the  contrast  between  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers 
and  those  of  the  apostles  themselves,  particularly  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  say  that,  in  passing  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  they  feel  as  if  they  were  descending  from  pure  Alpine 
heights  of  glory  and  beauty  to  a  low,  flat,  unfruitful  and  un- 
interesting region,  we  find  the  following  language  used  of 
Clement's  first  epistle,  which  alone  can  be  safely  ascribed  to 
him :  "  The  letter  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in  turn  of 
thought,  and  even  in  style,  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is,  as  it  has  often  been  called,  a  truly  apostolic  writing. 
The  writer  never  speculates.  He  forms  to  himself  no  com- 
plete system  of  theology.  He  believes  in  the  truths  as  facts, 
and  they  come  out  as  they  have  relation  to  the  practice  of 
daily  life." ]  But  this  writer  notices  one  or  two  points  of 
difference,  especially  the  circumstance  that,  while  the  New 
Testament  writers  "  never  indulge  in  any  lengthened  descrip- 

1  Donaldson,  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  138. 
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tions  of  the  beauties  of  the  world  around  them,  or  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,"  Clement  "  has  a  whole  chapter  devoted  to 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  world  " — a  chapter  which  "  is 
really  a  beautiful  piece  of  writing,  and  throws  light  on  that 
tendency  towards  expansion  of  style  which  gradually  makes 
the  works  of  Christian  writers  more  voluminous  as  we  travel 
from  the  apostles.1  The  letter  undoubtedly  abounds  in 
Biblical  expressions,  and  in  Biblical  thought  and  sentiment, 
but  not  more  so  than  do  many  discourses  which  are  delivered 
at  the  present  day,  and  is  not  entitled  any  more  than  they  are 
to  the  epithet  apostolical.  Opening  at  random,  I  read  as 
follows : — 

"  Chap.  xlii. — The  order  of  Ministers  in  the  Church. — The 
apostles  have  preached  the  gospel  to  us  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  Jesus  Christ  [has  done  so]  from  God.  Christ,  there- 
fore, was  sent  forth  by  God,  and  the  apostles  by  Christ.  Both 
these  appointments,  then,  were  made  in  an  orderly  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God.  Having,  therefore,  received  their 
orders,  and  being  fully  assured  by  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  established  in  the  word  of  God,  with 
full  assurance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  went  forth  proclaiming 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.  And  thus  preaching 
through  countries  and  cities,  they  appointed  the  first-fruits  [of 
their  labours],  having  first  proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  to  be 
bishops  and  deacons  of  those  who  should  afterwards  believe. 
Nor  was  this  any  new  thing,  since  indeed  many  ages  before 
it  was  written  concerning  bishops  and  deacons.  For  thus 
saith  the  Scripture  in  a  certain  place,  '  I  will  appoint  their 
bishops  in  righteousness,  and  their  deacons  in  faith.' " 2  The 
passage  of  which  so  remarkable  a  reading  is  here  given  is 
Is.  lx.  17:  "I  will  also  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine 
exactors  righteousness."  Clement's  words  are  tcaracrTrjcra)  tovs 
eTriaKOTTOVi  avTcbv  iv  Sifcaioavvr)  ical  tovs  Sia/covovs  civtoiv  ev 
iriarei.  Even  from  the  Septuagint,  which  Clement  used,  there 
is  a  wide  and  startling  departure :  xai  8cb<ra>  tou?  ap^ovTW 
gov  iv  elprjvrj  kcl\  tovs  iiricrKoirovi  o~ov  iv  StKaiocrvur],  where 
iTncncoTTovs,  of  course,  should  be  translated  simply  "  overseers." 

1  Donaldson,  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  139. 

2  Trans,  by  Roberts,  Donaldson,  and  Crombie.     Ante-Nicene  Christian  Lib. 
vol.  i.  p.  36. 
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In  the  New  Testament  there  are  two  or  three  perplexing 
quotations  from  ancient  Scripture,  but  there  is  no  instance  of 
a  passage  being  twisted  in  this  way. 

But  nothing  more  strikingly  shows  that  we  have  passed 
from  the  apostolic  to  the  post-apostolic  age  ;  nothing  makes 
us  feel  more  profoundly  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
inspired  Word  to  the  writings  even  of  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles — even  of  a  Clement,  who  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised — than  the  famous  passage  on  the 
phoenix  as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection.  The  same  fable 
was  frequently  reproduced  afterwards  with  the  view  of  illus- 
trating and  confirming  the  same  doctrine,  and  for  this  reason 
;dso  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  words  of  the  first 
Christian  writer  who  uses  it : 

"  Chap.  xxv. — Let  us  consider  that  wonderful  sign  which 
takes  place  in  Eastern  lands,  that  is,  in  Arabia  and  the 
countries  round  about.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  bird  which 
is  called  a  phoenix.  This  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and 
lives  five  hundred  years  ;  and,  when  the  time  of  its  dissolu- 
tion draws  near  that  it  must  die,  it  builds  itself  a  nest  of 
frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  spices,  into  which,  when  the 
time  is  fulfilled,  it  enters  and  dies.  But  as  the  flesh  decays 
a  certain  kind  of  worm  is  produced,  which,  being  nourished 
by  the  juices  of  the  dead  bird,  brings  forth  feathers.  Then, 
when  it  has  acquired  strength,  it  takes  up  that  nest  in  which 
are  the  bones  of  its  parent,  and  bearing  these  it  passes  from 
the  land  of  Arabia  into  Egypt,  to  the  city  called  Heliopolis. 
And  in  open  day,  flying  in  the  sight  e-f  all  men,  it  places  them 
on  the  altar  of  the  sun,  and,  having  done  this,  hastens  back 
to  its  former  abode.  The  priests  then  inspect  the  registers 
of  the  dates,  and  find  that  it  has  returned  exactly  as  the  five 
hundredth  year  was  complete." 

The  first  who  speaks  of  this  bird  is  Herodotus,  who,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  careful  to  mention  that  he  never  saw  it, 
but  prefixes  to  the  account  received  from  the  priests  of 
Heliopolis  the  words  ifiol  fxev  ov  iziaTa  \eyovres,  "  though 
I  did  not  believe  them"  (Bk.  ii.  73).  The  quotations  I 
have  given  here  are  both  from  Clement's  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  from  the  Second, 
more  especially  as  it  is  considered  by  very  many  to  be  spurious. 
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The  author  of  the  epistle  from  which  these  two  chapters 
have  been  quoted  is  called  Clemens  Eomanus,  to  distinguish 
him  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  lived  a  century  later. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  many,  he  is  the  same  as  the 
Clement  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians :  "  With 
Clement  also,  and  with  other  my  fellow-labourers,  whose 
names  are  in  the  book  of  life."  *  This  is  a  testimony  that 
outweighs  all  the  volumes  of  biography  the  world  could  con- 
tain. Were  we  to  believe,  as  myriads  do,  that  Clement  was 
one  of  the  first  popes,  and  that  the  Christian  world  lay  at  his 
feet,  it  would  be  as  nothing  in  comparison:  "  Eejoice  not  that 
the  spirits  are  subject  to  you,  but  rather  rejoice  that  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven."  The  most  weighty  authority 
for  identifying  Clemens  Eomanus  with  the  Clement  mentioned 
in  Philippians  is  Eusebius,  who  affirms  it  without  hesitation, 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  third  book,  where  he  states  at 
the  same  time  that  Clemens  succeeded  Anaeletus,  Bishop  of 
Eome,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Domitian  (81-96  a.d.).  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  same  historian,  he  died  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  There  arose  a  legend  that  he  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  there 
suffered  martyrdom. 

The  date  of  Clement's  epistle  is  uncertain,  but  most  pro- 
bably it  was  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 
Eusebius  not  only  mentions  the  occasion  of  its  being  written, 
but  gives  such  an  account  of  its  reception  as  to  show  the 
great  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  ancient  Church. 
"  There  is  one  acknowledged  epistle  of  this  Clement,  greatly 
admirable  (fieydXr)  re  fcal  davfxacria),  which  he  wrote  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  Eome  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  sedi- 
tion having  then  arisen  in  the  latter  church.  We  are  aware 
that  this  epistle  has  been  publicly  read  in  very  many  churches, 
both  in  old  times,  and  also  in  our  own  day."  The  precise 
nature  of  the  divisions  which  distracted  the  Church  of  Corinth 
at  this  time  we  do  not  learn,  either  from  Eusebius  or  from 
the  epistle  itself.  All  that  we  learn  clearly  from  the  latter 
is  that  they  had  led  to  the  unjust  removal  of  certain  presby- 
ters. Clement  exhorts  to  patience  and  humility,  to  unity  and 
obedience.     He  sets  before  his  readers  the  hope  of  a  glorious 

1  [The  identity  is  discussed  by  Lightfoot— Apostolic  Fathers.] 
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resurrection,  of  which  he  sees  emblems,  not  only  in  that 
Arabian  bird,  but  in  the  change  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
seed-time  and  harvest.  In  the  whole  visible  creation  he  hears 
a  voice  not  only  declaring  the  glory  of  Him  who  built  all 
things,  but  addressing  stubborn  and  wilful  men,  and  schooling 
them  to  obey  the  Divine  law,  like  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
the  fruitful  earth,  and  even  the  vast,  troubled  ocean,  whose 
proud  waves  are  stayed  where  God  bids.  But  for  examples 
of  obedience  and  humility  he  appeals  to  the  sacred  history, 
beginning  with  the  most  ancient  times,  and  not  failing  to 
mention  the  most  exalted  of  all  examples  —  the  perfect 
example  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  should  ever  have  such  power 
over  all  who  have  come  under  the  easy  yoke  of  His  grace. 
Already,  too,  he  could  appeal  to  the  examples  which  the 
history  of  the  Church  afforded — to  the  yevvala  vTroSeLj/xara, 
"  illustrious  examples  " — of  men  whose  names  were  not  all 
written,  as  his  own  name  is  supposed  by  many  to  be,  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  were  written,  as  his  also  was,  in  the  book 
of  life.  But  Paul's  fellow-labourer,  while  he  exhorts  most 
earnestly  to  love  and  obedience,  at  the  same  time  exhibits 
Christ  as  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  as  the  sole 
foundation  of  our  hope,  our  High  Priest,  our  Intercessor,  and 
our  strength.  It  is  Christian  doctrine  and  morals  we  have  in 
the  Epistle.  In  passing  from  Paul  to  Clement  we  may  be 
descending  from  Alpine  heights  to  the  plain,  but  it  is  still 
the  same  Divine  air  we  breathe — the  air  without  which  our 
souls  cannot  live. 

Having  set  before  you  a  general  account  of  the  contents  of 
this  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  I  now  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  points  in  particular. 

In  the  first  place,  it  furnishes  no  evidence  whatever  in 
favour  of  the  papal  or  even  of  the  episcopal  constitution  of 
the  Church,  as  it  afterwards  existed.  This  is  remarkable,  not 
only  in  view  of  the  position  which  Clement  held,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  have  held,  but  also  in  view  of  the  object  for  which 
the  Epistle  was  written.  The  authority  of  presbyters  is 
asserted  and  vindicated,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  passage 
above  quoted,  but  there  is  no  trace  in  that  passage,  or  any- 
where else  in  the  Epistle,  of  a  distinction  between  presbyters 
and  bishops. 
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Secondly,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  already 
quoted,  that  this  "  great  and  admirable  epistle,"  as  he  terms  it, 
was  written  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Eome  to  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  and  the  Epistle  itself  begins  with  these  words : 
"  The  Church  of  God  which  sojourns  at  Eome,  to  the  Church 
of  God  sojourning  at  Corinth,  to  them  that  are  called  and 
sanctified  by  the  will  of  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
grace  unto  you  and  peace  from  Almighty  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  be  multiplied."  This  is  the  first  example  of  a  Christian 
community  addressing  a  letter  of  admonition  and  exhortation 
to  a  sister  community.  That  such  a  communication  should 
proceed  first  of  all  from  the  Church  of  Rome  is  certainly  a 
most  notable  circumstance,  when  we  think  of  the  course  which 
ecclesiastical  history  subsequently  took.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  it.  We  see  herein  an  illustration  of  the  Lord's 
word,  "  a  city  set  upon  an  hill  cannot  be  hid,"  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  testimony  borne  by  Paul  to  the  Church  of  Eome 
at  a  time  when  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  had  been  visited 
by  Peter  or  by  any  of  the  apostles.  "  I  thank  my  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  for  you  all,"  it  is  said  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  that  your  faith  is 
spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world ; "  and  nowhere 
in  the  whole  world  had  such  terrible  persecution  been 
endured  for  Christ's  name,  both  in  Nero's  time  and  sub- 
sequently, though  not  in  so  fearful  a  degree,  in  the  time 
of  Domitian.  A  Church  that  had  produced  so  many 
martyrs  would  naturally  be  counted  worthy  of  double 
honour  even  though  no  idea  existed  of  papal  supremacy, 
or  of  the  powers  of  bishops  as  distinct  from  that  of  pres- 
byters, or  of  the  lordship  of  one  Christian  community  over 
another. 

The  first  words  in  Clement's  epistle  that  follow  the  saluta- 
tion at  once  give  probability  to  the  statement  that  it  was 
written  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  they 
recall  the  more  cruel  sufferings  which  had  been  endured 
thirty  years  before.  "  Owing,  dear  brethren,  to  the  sudden 
and  successive  calamitous  events  which  have  befallen  our- 
selves, we  feel  that  we  have  been  somewhat  tardy  in  turning 
our  attention  to  the  points  respecting  which  you  consulted  us, 
and    especially    to    that    shameful    and    detestable    sedition, 
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utterly  abhorrent  to  the  elect  of  God,  which  a  few  rash  and 
self-confident  persons  have  kindled  to  such  a  point  of  frenzy 
that  your  venerable  and  illustrious  name,  worthy  to  be 
universally  loved,  has  suffered  grievous  injury."  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  the  Epistle  had  not  been  written  ultrone- 
ously.  The  Church  of  Rome  had  been  consulted  on  the 
points  that  are  treated  in  it ;  and  this  is  a  proof  that, 
while  there  was  esteem  on  the  one  side,  there  was  no 
arrogance  on  the  other.  Throughout  the  Epistle  the  Church 
speaks,  and  there  is  nothing  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
position  or  history  of  the  individual  who  was  commissioned 
to  compose  it.  That  Clement  was  the  writer,  and  that 
he  held  office  in  the  Church,  we  know  from  extraneous 
sources. 

I  remark,  in  the  third  place,  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
generally  thought  to  be  in  the  letter  of  Clemens  some  slight 
trace  of  the  idea  that  presbyters  or  bishops  are  invested  with 
a  priestly  office.  But  the  language  that  may  be  thus  con- 
strued is  very  obscure.  It  occurs  parenthetically,  in  the 
fortieth  and  forty-first  chapters,  which  some  have  pronounced 
an  interpolation,  alleging  that  the  style  of  speaking  savours 
in  itself  of  a  later  age  and  is  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
epistle,  which  uniformly  presents  the  Church  and  its  offices 
in  their  simplest  forms  and  relations.  Others,  however — 
Dr.  Donaldson,  for  example — hold  that  this  objection  is 
unfounded,  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Clement 
did  not  transfer  the  system  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  to  the 
Christian  Church :  "  He  merely  refers  to  it  as  an  instance  of 
God's  orderly  arrangements  in  His  dealings  with  His  people, 
and  he  leaves  the  application  of  the  particulars  of  the  Jewish 
system  entirely  to  his  readers."  The  only  objection  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  portion  of  the  epistle  in  which  Dr. 
Donaldson  sees  force,  but  not  sufficient  force  to  convince 
him,  is  the  use,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  of  the  word  Xat/cos 
in  a  sense  that  was  not  known  till  long  after :  6  \aifc6<; 
dv0pco7ro<i  Tot?  Xai/cols  irpoardyfjiaaci/  SiSerai — "  The  layman 
is  bound  by  the  laws  that  pertain  to  laymen."  The  passage, 
then,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Its  meaning  is  obscure,  and  it 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  in  a  sense  that  harmonises  with 
our   view   of  New  Testament  teaching  on  the  office  of  the 
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Christian  ministry.  But,  even  if  it  taught  that  presbyter 
was  priest,  we  remember  that  the  ancient  Church  itself, 
which  held  the  Letter  of  Clement  in  such  high  esteem  that 
it  was  publicly  read  in  many  of  the  Christian  assemblies 
through  a  succession  of  generations,  did  not  exalt  it  to  a 
level  with  inspired  writings :  it  did  not  place  it  in  the 
Canon. 

There  are  other  writings  that  bear  the  name  of  Clement, 
but  are  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  spurious.  Among 
these  the  chief  are  the  "  Eecognitions "  and  "  Homilies," 
which  were  composed  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
and  are,  according  to  both  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic 
authors  of  the  present  day,  the  work  of  an  Ebionitic  Gnostic, 
resident  at  Eome,  who,  with  the  view  of  giving  them 
apostolic  authority,  proclaimed  that  they  were  written  by 
Clement  on  the  basis  of  communications  which  he  had 
received  directly  from  Peter. 

It  was  doubtless  in  its  way  a  homage  to  the  great  name 
of  Clement  that  the  dark  power  of  error  should  seek  to 
clothe  itself  with  his  authority,  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  grievous  dishonour  to  represent  him  as  teaching  principles 
that  deviated  lamentably,  not  only  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel  as  it  appears  in  the  works  of  the  Apostle,  but  from  the 
truth  which  he  had  exhibited  in  his  own  genuine  production. 
It  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  criticism  that,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
intelligent  men,  it  has  succeeded  in  sweeping  away  the  cob- 
webs that  had  obscured  for  centuries  a  noble  and  venerable 
form.  It  is  not  with  the  books  that  bore  the  name  of 
Clement  as  with  those  of  the  Sybil.  Away  with  the  false, 
and  the  price  is,  not  the  same  as  before,  but  a  hundred  times, 
yea,  incalculably  greater  than  before.  It  is  not  Paul  we  read 
in  that  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in  name  of 
the  Church  of  Pome ;  but  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
belief  that  we  read  the  very  words  of  that  fellow-labourer  of 
Paul  whose  name,  as  the  Apostle  testified,  was  written  in  the 
book  of  life.  The  mist  of  errors  which  surrounded  his  name 
having  been  dispersed,  we  discern  the  pure  mild  light  of  the 
first  star  that  rises  in  the  firmament  of  ecclesiastical  history  ; 
and,  if  the  greater  stars  that  shine  on  the  pages  of  inspiration 
excel  unspeakably  in   glory,  yet    this    feebler    radiance  also 
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is  celestial,  and  is  a  gift  to  the  Church  from  the  "Father 
of  Lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning."  1 

1  According  to  the  usual  opinion,  Clement's  Letter  was  written  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  century.  The  mention,  made  at  the  beginning,  of  sudden  and 
repeated  persecutions  suits  the  time  of  Domitian.  According  to  others,  it  was 
written  later,  as  there  is  mention  made  in  it  of  the  apocryphal  "Book  of 
Judith" — "a  veiled  description  of  events  which  fall  into  the  last  times  of 
Trajan." 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  CHRISTIANS  AND  THE  ROMAN  POWER — THE  TIMES  OF 
TRAJAN PLINY'S  LETTER IGNATIUS. 

Before  speaking  of  Ignatius,  another  of  the  apostolic  fathers, 
we  shall  glance  at  the  position  of  the  Christians  under  the 
lioman  Empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Bomitian  (81-96  a.d.),  individuals,  as  we  have  seen,  suffered 
persecution  even  unto  death.  They  were  required  to  pay 
the  capitation-tax  imposed  on  the  Jews.  Although  it  was 
contrary  to  Eoman  law,  information  from  slaves  was  received 
against  them.  At  this  very  time,  when  Jews  and  Christians 
were  thrown  together  by  the  popular  odium,  and  alike 
accused  of  atheism  because  they  would  not  swear  by  the 
gods  or  offer  sacrifice  to  them,  the  Jews,  unmoved,  but  rather 
hardened,  by  the  terrible  judgments  that  had  fallen  upon 
them,  were  wont  to  curse  Christ  and  the  Christian  name  in 
their  synagogues.  It  was  long  believed  that  the  most  eminent 
among  his  unconverted  countrymen — Flavius  Josephus — was 
so  far  from  sharing  this  deep-seated  enmity  that  he  regarded 
Jesus  with  reverence,  and  did  not  question  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  Him,  even  the  greatest  of  them — His 
resurrection.  The  famous  passage  in  the  Antiquities  (Bk.  xviii. 
ch.  iii.  3),  if  it  were  genuine,  would  certainly  show  that 
this  Jew  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom — so  near,  indeed, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  on  what  grounds  he  could  justify 
himself  for  remaining  without.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : 
"  Now  there  was  about  this  time  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  call  Him  a  man,  for  He  was  a  doer  of  wonderful 
works,  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  receive  the  truth  with 
pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  Him  both  many  of  the  Jews  and 
many  of  the  Gentiles.  He  was  [the]  Christ.  And  when 
Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of    the  principal  men  amongst  us, 
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had  condemned  Him  to  the  cross,  those  that  loved  Him  at 
the  first  did  not  forsake  Him ;  for  He  appeared  to  them  alive 
again  the  third  day ;  as  the  Divine  prophets  had  foretold 
these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning 
Him.  And  the  tribe  of  Christians,  so  named  from  Him,  are 
not  extinct  at  this  day."  If  this  paragraph  is  to  be  accepted 
as  genuine,  we  naturally  ask,  "  Why  should  the  tribe  have 
been  extinct,  and  why  should  Josephus  himself  not  have 
belonged  to  the  tribe  ? "  But  compare  the  testimony  here 
borne  to  Jesus  with  the  way  in  which  Josephus  treats  the 
Messianic  hope  in  a  passage  unmistakably  genuine,  and  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  Christian,  which  I  have 
taken  for  granted,  and  for  which  ancient  external  evidence 
could  be  produced  if  such  evidence  were  needed,  and  there  is 
abundant  reason  for  concurring  in  the  opinion,  now  general, 
that  the  passage,  if  not  wholly  spurious,  is  greatly  inter- 
polated. A  charitable  hypothesis  is  that  the  interpolations — 
the  passage  being  supposed  to  be  in  part  genuine — were 
originally  marginal  annotations  by  a  Christian  reader.  This 
might  be  especially  the  case  with  the  words,  "  He  was  [the] 
Christ."  This  expression  is  certainly  too  much  except  on  the 
supposition,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  already  made,  might 
have  been  pronounced  impossible,  that  Josephus  was  himself 
a  Christian.  The  Jewish  historian  died  about  the  end  of  the 
first  century. 

After  the  brief  reign  of  Nerva  (96-98  A.D.),  during  which 
the  Christians  were  left  unmolested,  things  took  a  most  un- 
favourable turn  under  Trajan  (98-117  A.D.).  This  Emperor 
was  deeply  penetrated  with  the  ancient  Roman  spirit,  and 
was  most  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  religion, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  firmest  support  of  the  State.  Few 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Eome  have  been  more  highly  extolled 
than  Trajan.  Not  only  was  he  distinguished  for  his  victori- 
ous expeditions,  by  which  he  extended  the  bounds  of  the 
Empire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  for  his  wise  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  when  religion  was  not  in  question, 
but  it  was  his  motto  to  rule  as  he  would  be  ruled,  and  he 
lived  in  daily  remembrance  of  the  oath  taken  before  the 
Senate  to  do  nothing  that  might  injure  the  life  or  honour  of 
law-abiding   citizens.     He  was  surnamed  the  "  father  of  his 
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country."  That  such  a  ruler  should  be  found  in  the  rank  of 
persecutors,  while  it  may  awaken  sad  reflections,  recalls  the 
remark  which  has  frequently  been  made,  that  the  nobler  and 
better  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  such  as  a  Trajan,  a  Marcus 
Aurelius,  a  Diocletian,  inflicted  the  most  cruel  sufferings  on 
the  Christians,  while  many  of  the  worst,  such  as  a  Commodus, 
a  Caracalla,  and  a  Heliogabalus,  left  them  in  tranquillity. 
There  are  exceptions  on  both  sides,  though  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Neronian  persecution  was  not  strictly  the  result  even 
of  religious  hatred.  I  have  seen  somewhere  the  striking 
observation  that  of  the  two  most  virtuous  philosophers  of 
heathen  antiquity,  the  one  was  the  greatest  victim  of  persecu- 
tion and  the  other  the  greatest  author  of  it.  The  first  was 
Socrates  ;  the  second  was  Marcus  Aurelius,  already  named 
amona  the  noble  rulers  of  Borne,  who  was  the  most  terrible 
persecutor  before  the  third  century.  We  know  from  the 
New  Testament  of  one  who,  with  a  good  conscience,  first 
inflicted,  and  then  endured,  persecution. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  Trajan  was  actuated 
by  religious  bigotry.  The  welfare  of  the  State  was  his  con- 
stant and  chief  concern,  and  he  held  the  general  principle 
that  any  society  that  pretended  to  govern  itself  independently 
of  the  State  was  dangerous,  as  it  might  become  a  hotbed  of 
sedition  and  revolution,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 
He  prohibited  all  secret  societies  and  combinations,  applying 
the  prohibition  where  it  is  difficult  now  to  see  the  applicability 
of  the  word  "  secret "  or  the  necessity  of  secrecy.  Thus  it 
is  related  that  a  society  of  work-people  who  had  united  with 
the  view  of  rendering  prompt  assistance  in  case  of  fire,  were 
obliged  to  break  up  their  association  because  it  fell  under  this 
category.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  meetings  of 
Christians  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
dangerous  class  (eTaipelai — "  hetaerise  "),  and  that  governors 
in  the  provinces  were  rigid  in  enforcing  the  law,  especially 
where  the  popular  rage  was  excited,  as  it  often  was,  against 
the  Christians.  Some  of  the  governors,  however,  as  appears 
from  the  famous  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  the  nephew  of 
the  natural  historian,  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  measures  that 
should  be,  or  had  been,  taken  against  the  Christians.  Having 
been  appointed  governor  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  by  his  friend 
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and  sovereign  he  found  himself  in  perplexity  on  this  point, 
and  wrote  to  Eome  for  instructions  {Ep.  x.  97).  The  follow- 
ing is  extracted : — 

"  With  those  who  were  informed  against  as  Christians  I 
have  observed  the  following  procedure.     I  have  asked  them 
whether  they  were  Christians.     "When  they  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  I  have  repeated  the  question  a  second  and  a  third 
time,  threatening  them  with  the  punishment  of  death.     Those 
who  persisted  in  their  confession  I  commanded  to  be  led  to 
execution ;    for    I  was   decidedly   of  opinion  that,  whatever 
might  be  said  of  the  substance  of  their  confession,  punishment 
ought   to  be  inflicted   for   their   pertinacity   and    unbending 
obstinacity    (pcrtinacia   ct   inflcxibilis   dbstinatio).       Some   of 
these  infatuated  persons,  however,  because  they  were  Roman 
citizens,  I  have  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  capital.      The  crime 
has   appeared  in  various  forms.      There   was  an  anonymous 
writing  laid  before  me,  which  contained  the  names  of  many 
who  denied  that  they  were   Christians,   or   ever   had    been. 
When  these  persons,  following  my  example,  invoked  the  gods, 
and  offered  wine  and  incense  to  thy  image,  and,  moreover, 
cursed  Christ,  which  those  who  are  really  Christians  never 
can  be  brought  to  do,  then  I  thought  it  right  to  dismiss  them. 
Others,  who  had  been  denounced  by  informers,  declared  that 
they  were  Christians,  but  soon  after  denied  it.       They  had 
been  formerly  Christians,  but  they  had  ceased  to  be  so,  some 
for  several  years,  some  even  for  twenty.      These  all  adored 
thy  image  and  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  cursed  Christ. 
It  appears  that  they  come  together  on  a  certain  day  before 
sunrise,  and  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god,  then  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery, 
to  keep  their  word,  and  not  to  deny  property  entrusted  to 
them   when   it   is   demanded   back.      To  attain    the   greater 
certainty,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  examine  two  women 
who  are  called    ministrce  (deaconesses)  by  torture.      I  have 
found  nothing  but  a  perverse,  extravagant  superstition.    There- 
fore  I   have   postponed    further  inquiry,   and   have  resolved 
to  consult  thee,  for  such  a  course  seemed  desirable,  especially 
on  account  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  in  danger.     For 
many  of  every  age  and  rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  are  involved. 
The  contagion  has  spread  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  the 
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villages  and  country  districts.  It  seems,  however,  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  check  and  subdue  it.  This,  at  least,  is 
matter  of  fact,  that  temples  long  forsaken  are  beginning  to  be 
again  visited,  ceremonies  long  discontinued  are  again  observed, 
and  beasts  of  sacrifice,  which  formerly  could  hardly  find  a 
buyer,  are  again  sold.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  what  a 
multitude  may  yet  be  reclaimed  if  space  be  allowed  for 
repentance." 

In  this  letter  Pliny  also  stated  that  the  Christians  who, 
after  taking  the  oath  on  the  morning  of  the  stated  day,  had 
dispersed,  and  then  reassembled  later  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
simple  and  innocent  meal,  had  given  up  the  latter  meetings 
in  obedience  to  the  imperial  edict  against  hetoeria?. 

Neander  notices  that  in  Pliny  there  is,  at  least,  greater 
freedom  and  impartiality  of  judgment  than  in  his  friend 
Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  Christianity  as  an  exitidbilis  super- 
stitio,  and  of  the  Christians  as  homines  per  Jlagitia  invisos. 
Pliny,  who  made  some  inquiry  into  facts,  testifies  against 
the  Jlagitia,  sees  in  the  Christians  the  victims  of  a  "  gloomy 
pietism,"  and,  though  he  feels  it  necessary  to  do  something 
for  the  vindication  of  imperial  laws,  gives  indications  of 
humanity  and  commiseration,  which  are  entirely  wanting  in 
the  historian's  account  of  the  barbarous  and  wanton  persecu- 
tion under  Nero. 

The  Emperor  expressed  his  approval  of  the  course  which 
Pliny  had  followed.  Those  who  had  been  denounced  and 
convicted,  he  said,  must  be  punished  if  they  did  not  repent. 
But  Christians  were  not  to  be  sought  out :  they  were  not  to 
be  treated  as  ordinary  criminals,  for  whom  search  was  made 
by  the  police  {elprjvdp'xpi).  By  this  rescript  of  Trajan 
(110  A.D.),  according  to  some,  Christianity  was  for  the  first 
time  expressly  declared  to  be  illegal.  When  it  had  previously 
been  persecuted,  it  was  because  it  was  "  tacitly  "  classed  with 
religiones  illicitae. 

Tertullian,  speaking  of  this  rescript,  puts  Trajan  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  the  Emperor  thought  the  Christians 
criminals,  they  should  in  all  cases  be  punished  ;  if  he  thought 
them  innocent,  punishment  was  in  all  cases  unjust.  0 
sentenliam,  necessitate  confusam — "  Oh  decree,  confounded  by 
embarrassing    circumstances."       Some    of    the    most    recent 
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historians  continue  to  represent  it  as  not  only  unrighteous, 
but  inconsistent  with  itself.  Even  Mr.  Gibbon,  to  go  back 
from  the  most  recent  historians  to  one  who  was  not  disposed 
to  speak  unfavourably  of  the  persecutor,  or  too  favourably 
of  the  persecuted — makes  the  charge  of  inconsistency — in 
language,  however,  that  takes  off  its  edge :  "  Though  he 
directs  the  magistrates  to  punish  such  persons  as  are  legally 
convicted,  he  prohibits  them,  with  a  very  humane  incon- 
sistency, from  making  any  inquiries  concerning  the  supposed 
criminals." 

We  must  all  deplore  Trajan's  and  Pliny's  ignorance  and 
unbelief,  and  we  may  use  the  strongest  language  in  condemn- 
ing them.  No  one,  in  short,  will  think  of  vindicating  their 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  But  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
does  not  appear  unanswerable.  In  many  cases,  and  especially 
when  crimes,  or  so-called  crimes,  are  committed  on  a  large 
scale,  the  infliction  of  punishment  becomes  a  question  not 
only  of  morals  or,  if  you  will,  of  justice,  but  of  policy. 
Besides,  there  is  great  force  in  the  distinction  which  some 
have  pointed  out  in  Trajan's  favour — the  distinction  between 
open  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  law  and  such  unlawful 
conduct  as  attracts  no  public  notice.  All  the  more,  however, 
do  we  deplore  and  condemn  the  Emperor's  blindness  in  this 
matter,  for  those  who  were  the  very  salt  of  the  earth  would 
be  the  first  pronounced  guilty  of  open  "  contempt  and 
defiance,"  and  we  cannot  but  recall  the  words :  "  If  the  light 
that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness."  We 
cannot  but  reflect  that  a  good  conscience,  in  the  truest  and 
fullest  sense  of  the  expression,  is  more  than  an  approving 
conscience :  it  is  a  conscience  enlightened  according  to  the 
everlasting  will  of  God. 

The  letter  of  Pliny,  we  may  notice,  is  exceedingly  important 
in  another  respect.  The  document  contains  the  earliest 
information  we  possess  as  to  the  worship  observed  by  the 
Christians  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

1.  From  the  confession  which  was  made  to  him,  the  governor 

of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  ascertained  that  the  Christians  were 

wont  to  meet  stato  die,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  first 

day  of  the  week.     "  We  assemble  on  the  Sunday,"  x  said  Justin 

1  Called  sometimes  the  "first  day,"  sometimes  the  "eighth  day  "  (Barnahas). 
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Martyr  soon  after,  "  because  it  was  the  day  on  which  God 
created  the  world,  dispersing  the  darkness,  and  because  on 
the  same  day  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead." 
I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  change  of  the  day  of 
rest  is  based  on  no  formal  positive  command.  We  find, 
however,  traces  of  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xx.  7).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment there  are  other  indications  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  of  the 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  is  the  expression  in  the  Apocalypse :  "  I  was  in 
the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day,"  which  is  commonly,  though 
not  universally,  understood  as  an  expression,  and  an  expres- 
sion then  become  usual,  for  the  first  day  of  the  week,  like 
the  status  dies  of  Pliny's  letter.  At  the  same  time,  these 
indications,  while  they  show  that  the  Christians  had  begun 
from  the  earliest  times  to  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
by  no  means  prove  that,  from  a  period  as  early,  they  had 
ceased  to  observe  the  seventh.  We  know  that  the  Jewish 
Christians,  at  least,  did  not  all  at  once  forsake  the  temple  and 
the  synagogue,  and  therefore  we  may  say  with  little  hesitation 
with  regard  to  the  day  of  rest,  as  with  regard  to  many  things 
besides,  that  the  new  was  for  a  while  present  before  the  old 
disappeared. 

2.  This  document  contains  the  first  distinct  and  un- 
questionable proof  that  song  formed  a  part  of  Divine  worship 
in  the  ancient  assemblies.  The  presumption  undoubtedly  is, 
that  it  was  no  innovation  ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
explicit  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  an 
inference,  safe  and  natural  it  may  be,  but  still  only  an 
inference,  that,  if  Christians  were  exhorted  to  edify  one 
another  in  their  private  intercourse  by  "psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs,"  much  more  may  we  believe  that  they 
would  do  so,  and  would  need  no  exhortation  to  do  so,  when 
they  met  for  public  worship. 

3.  We  learn  also  from  this  document,  the  first  that  speaks 
explicitly  of  praise  in  the  Church,  that  Christ  was  celebrated 
and  invoked  by  the  worshippers  as  Divine.1 

1  [Cardinal  Newman  takes  carmen  to  mean  something  like  "incantation.'' 
After  giving  instances  that  show  that  the  Christians  were  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
sorcerers,  he  says  :  "When  he  (Pliny)  speaks  of  the  Christians  'saying  with 
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4.  Further,  it  is  a  probable  conclusion  from  Pliny's 
language  that  there  were  at  this  time  deaconesses  in  the 
Church — women  who  assisted  the  deacons  in  taking  charge 
of  the  poor  and  sick.  The  two  women  examined  by  the 
governor  were  called  among  their  own  people  ministra: 
This  appears  to  many  to  be  introduced  as  a  name  of  office, 
and  is  adduced  along  with  other  evidence  older  and  higher 
still,  particularly  Eom.  xvi.  I,1  to  show  that  the  order  of 
deaconesses  was  an  ancient  Christian  institution. 

5.  There  is  still  another  important  point  to  be  noticed. 
The  communion  appears  to  have  been  observed  at  the  second 
meeting,  held  in  the  evening,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
observed  in  connection  with  the  Agapw — the  "  love-feasts  " — 
which  were  also  an  ancient  Christian  institution,  but  which, 
in  course  of  time,  owing  to  gross  abuses,  it  was  deemed  wise 
to  abolish.  And  this  raises  the  question :  "  Are  we  not 
warranted  in  considering  all  merely  ecclesiastical  institutions — 
all  institutions,  that  is,  that  do  not  rest  on  express  Divine 
command — in  the  light  of  reason  and  experience  ;  and  should 
we  not,  while  touching  none  of  them  with  a  rash  hand, 
abrogate  such  as  have  become  a  hindrance,  rather  than  a  help, 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  " 

The  Church,  we  have  just  seen,  undoubtedly  dealt  thus 
with  an  institution  that  reached  back  into  the  apostolic  age. 
Even  in  that  age  it  had  besmn  to  be  attended  with  serious 
evils,  but  it  had  not  been  swept  away,  as  it  had  not  been 
created,  by  apostolic  authority.  That  the  Christians  met  in 
the  evening  not  simply  for  the  observance  of  the  communion, 
but  for  a  meal,  is  plain  from  the  expression  used  by  Pliny : 
Ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum  tamcn  et  innoxium — "  To 
take  a  meal — one  shared  by  all,  however,  and  harmless." 

The  persecution  under  Trajan  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Bithynia  and  Pontus.  The  martyr's  crown  was  won  by 
many  whose  witness  is  on  high,  and  whose  record  is  in 
heaven.     The  two  most  illustrious  of  the  victims  mentioned 

one  another  a  carmen  to  Christ  as  to  a  god,'  he  meant  pretty  much  what 
Suetonius  expresses  by  the  malefica  superstitio." — Development  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  p.  230.] 

1  "I  commend  unto  you  Phebe  our  sister,  which  is  a  servant  (Sixkovov)  of  the 
church  which  is  at  Cenchrca." 
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in  history  were  Symeon,  Bishop  or  Overseer  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Ignatius,  the  so-called  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who 
indeed,  we  may  mention  in  connection  with  a  point  just  con- 
sidered, is  said  to  have  introduced  "  antiphonies "  in  the 
celebration  of  Divine  praise.  As  Ignatius,  however,  occupies 
a  large  space  in  Church  History,  a  word  may  be  said  at  present 
on  Symeon. 

Instead  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom a  few  years  before  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  year 
TO  A.D.,  Symeon  became  overseer  of  the  mother-church. 
According  to  a  legend  found  in  Eusebius  {Hist.  Bed.  iii.  11): 
"  The  apostles  and  original  disciples  of  Christ,  as  many  of 
them  as  were  still  alive,  assembled  in  Jerusalem  from  all  parts, 
and  in  company  with  the  kinsmen  of  Jesus  according  to  the 
flesh,  of  whom  several  still  remained,  considered  the  question, 
Who  was  worthy  to  succeed  James  the  Just  ?  Symeon, 
son  of  Cleophas,  was  unanimously  pronounced  the  most 
suitable  for  the  high  position,  as  he  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Eedeemer." 

There  are  other  accounts,  referred  to  by  the  same  historian 
(iii.  32,  iv.  22),  which,  without  legendary  embellishment,  or, 
at  all  events,  with  less  of  it,  state  that  the  successor  of  James, 
the  Lord's  brother,  was  Symeon,  likewise  a  kinsman  of  the 
Eedeemer,  and  the  son  of  Cleophas.  We  have  no  right  to 
suppose  that  Symeon  was  in  any  respect  unworthy  of  the 
exalted  office,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  natural  relationship 
to  the  Lord  was  a  consideration  that  had  very  great  weight, 
and  this  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  visible  trace  of  the 
Judaising  spirit  which  was  still  prevalent  in  the  parent  com- 
munity shortly  before  judgment  was  inflicted  on  Jerusalem. 
But  it  may  almost  as  well  be  called  a  Hellenising  or  a 
Eomanising  spirit.  The  Jewish  Christians  at  that  election 
simply  showed  that  they  had  affections  and  passions  like 
other  men,  and  that  these  sometimes  influenced  them  unduly. 
How  many  Gentile  Christians  are  there  who  have  learned 
that  they  should  know  Christ,  and  all  who  are  His,  and  all 
men,  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit  ? 

Symeon,  the  Lord's  kinsman,  having  become  overseer  of 
the  mother  church  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
War,  was,  as  may  very  confidently  be  accepted,  at  the  head 
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of  those,  who,  about  the  beginning  of  66  A.D.,  left  the  doomed 
city,  and  betook  themselves  to  Pella,  beyond  Jordan,  where, 
when  the  cloud  of  vengeance  burst,  they  enjoyed  a  quiet 
resting-place  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty's  wings.  It 
is  said  that  on  the  day  of  desolation,  when  the  Holy  City  was 
a  heap,  among  the  few  buildings  that  were  spared  was  one  in 
which  the  Christians  had  been  wont  to  meet,  and  which  stood 
on  Mount  Sion.  In  that  humble  habitation  God's  honour 
dwelt  when  His  wrath  fell  upon  the  city  and  the  temple  to 
the  uttermost.  In  this  lowly  building,  which  was  of  the 
future,  as  the  temple  was  of  the  past — which  represented  a 
living  worship,  and  not  a  dead  ceremonial — the  little  flock 
who  returned  with  Symeon  could  again  praise  God ;  and  after 
these  strange  and  terrible  days  their  young  men  might  see 
visions,  not  only  of  a  heavenly  kingdom  of  glory,  but  of  a 
Divine  kingdom  upon  earth  more  vast  and  lasting  than  the 
empire  of  triumphant  Bome,  whose  colossal  foot  was  now  set 
upon  their  neck. 

According  to  the  most  ancient  testimony,  the  little  flock 
was  for  a  while  infested  by  no  grievous  wolves.  The  Church 
was  pure  in  doctrine  and  life.  Where  there  was  an  end  of 
the  old  oblations  she  was  presented  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Him 
who,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  Himself  without  spot 
unto  God.  But  the  serpent  did  enter  this  scene  of  compara- 
tive purity.  Heresies,  we  have  seen,  were  introduced.  The 
old  Jewish  hatred  flamed  forth  against  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  Symeon  seems  to  have  been  formally  accused,  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  both  as  a  descendant  of  David  and  as  a  Christian. 
In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  his  kinsman  and  Redeemer,  a  poli- 
tical as  well  as  a  religious  colouring  was  given  to  the  charge, 
which  was  made  before  the  provincial  government.  He  was 
accused,  not  only  of  confessing  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  but  of 
cherishing  projects  of  revolt  and  usurpation.  He  was  put  to 
the  torture,  and  his  trial  was  conducted  in  this  way  for  several 
days.  It  does  not  appear  that  pity  was  expressed,  but  all  pre- 
sent, we  are  told,  wondered  exceedingly  how  a  man  so  old  (his 
age  is  given  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  years)  was  able  to  endure 
so  much.  At  length  he  was  crucified,  the  year  of  his  death 
being,  according  to  Eusebius,  109  a.d.  At  another  cross  the 
son  of  Cleophas  had  learned  how  to  suffer.     He  had  learned, 
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too,  that  the  truth  cannot  die.  He  had  seen  the  little  one 
become  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong  nation. 

Ignatius  stands  out  in  church  history  as  the  most  conspi- 
cuous figure  after  the  days  of  the  apostles.  He  belongs  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  is  one  of  the  so-called 
apostolic  fathers,  or  immediate  scholars  of  the  apostles.  Legend 
has  carried  back  his  history  to  the  life  of  Jesus  Himself,  and 
represented  him  to  be  the  child  who  was  set  in  the  midst  of 
the  disciples  to  recommend  the  lesson  of  humility.  The  Lord 
took  him  in  His  arms,  and  hence,  it  was  said,  he  received  his 
name  of  Theophorus.  Another  explanation  of  this  name  is 
given  in  the  account  of  his  martyrdom,  which  professes  to  be 
written  by  those  who  were  his  companions  on  his  journey  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  put  to  death,  and  were  there  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  faith  and  constancy ;  and  this  account,  at  all 
events,  bears  the  stamp  of  an  earlier  date  than  can  be  given 
to  the  legend  that  identifies  him  with  the  child  set  by  Jesus 
in  the  midst  of  the  Twelve. 

Ignatius  is  said  to  have  been  instructed,  or  more  perfectly 
instructed,  in  the  way  of  salvation  by  John,  and  to  have 
succeeded  Peter  in  the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  receiving  ordina- 
tion from  one  of  the  two  great  apostles — either  from  the  apostle 
of  the  circumcision  or  from  the  apostle  of  the  uncircumcision. 
He  was,  we  know,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  when  he  was  in 
that  city,  where  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians,  an 
innovation  was  made  in  the  service  of  praise — antiphonal 
singing,  namely,  which  was  known  among  the  Jews  in  ancient 
times,  and  appears  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Essenes. 
When  this  mode  of  singing  was  introduced,  its  chief  and  most 
powerful  recommendation  was  the  authority  of  Ignatius,  who, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  favoured  with  a  vision  in  which 
antiphonal  chanting  was  heard ;  the  division  of  the  singers 
into  bands  which  answered  each  other  was  an  imitation  of  the 
worship  of  the  Seraphim.  The  practice  spread  widely  and 
rapidly,  as  is  evident  from  the  letter  of  Pliny,  in  which  the 
Christians  are  said  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God,  secum 
invicem — "  by  turns  among  themselves." 

For  about  forty  years  Ignatius  had  filled  his  office,  escaping 
the  storms  that  raged  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  at  length 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  who  was  on  an  expedition  against  the 
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Parthians,  came  to  Antioch.  The  exact  date  of  this  imperial 
visit,  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  of  the  martyrdom  of  this 
apostolic  father,  is  uncertain.  The  most  commonly  received 
date  is  115  or  116  a.d.  When,  according  to  the  "  Account," 
Trajan  was  compelling  all  who  lived  godly  lives  either  to 
sacrifice  to  idols  or  to  die,  the  noble  soldier  of  Christ,  being 
in  fear  for  the  church  of  the  Antiochians,  was,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  desire,  brought  before  the  Emperor.  And  that 
prince  said  unto  him,  "  Who  art  thou,  wicked  demon,  that 
settest  thyself  to  transgress  our  commands,  and  persuadest 
others  to  do  the  same,  so  that  they  should  miserably  perish  ? " 
Ignatius  replied,  "  No  one  ought  to  call  Theophorus  wicked, 
for  all  evil  spirits  have  departed  from  the  servants  of  God. 
Inasmuch  as  I  have  Christ  the  King  of  Heaven  within  me,  I 
destroy  all  other  devils."  Trajan  answered,  "And  who  is 
Theophorus  ?  "  Ignatius  replied,  "  He  who  has  Christ  within 
his  breast."  Trajan  said,  "  Do  we  not  then  seem  to  you  to 
have  the  gods  in  our  mind,  whose  assistance  we  enjoy  in 
fighting  against  our  enemies  ?  "  Ignatius  answered,  "  Thou 
art  in  error  when  thou  callest  the  demons  of  the  nations  gods. 
For  there  is  but  one  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
the  sea  and  all  that  are  in  them,  and  one  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God,  whose  Kingdom  may  I  enjoy  ! " 
Trajan  said,  "Do  you  mean  Him  who  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate  ?  "  Ignatius  replied,  "  I  mean  Him  who  cruci- 
fied my  sin  with  him  who  was  the  inventor  of  it,  and  who 
has  condemned  (and  cast  down)  all  the  deceit  and  malice  of 
the  devil  under  the  feet  of  those  who  carry  Him  in  their 
heart."  Trajan  said,  "  Dost  thou  then  carry  within  thee  Him 
that  was  crucified  ?  "  Ignatius  replied,  "  Truly  so  ;  for  it  is 
written,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them."  Then 
Trajan  pronounced  sentence  as  follows :  "  We  command  that 
Ignatius,  who  affirms  that  he  carries  about  with  him  Him  that 
was  crucified,  be  bound  by  soldiers,  and  carried  to  the  great 
Eome,  there  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  people." 

When  the  holy  martyr  heard  his  sentence,  he  cried  out 
with  joy,  "  I  thank  Thee,  0  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  vouchsafed 
to  honour  me  with  a  perfect  love  toward  Thee,  and  hast  made 
me  to  be  bound  with  iron  chains,  like   Thy  apostle  Paul." 
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When  he  had  first  prayed  for  the  Church,  and  commended  it, 
with  tears,  to  the  Lord,  he  was  hurried  away,  a  chosen  victim, 
by  the  savage  soldiers,  that  he  might  be  carried  to  Borne, 
there  to  furnish  food  to  the  bloodthirsty  beasts. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  seven  epistles  which  in  antiquity 
were  unanimously  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  about  this  dialogue 
with  Trajan,  and  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Emperor's 
own  lips.  The  probability  is  that  the  sentence  was  pronounced 
by  the  Governor  of  Syria,  and  was,  as  appears  from  the  letters 
and  other  sources,  and  not  merely  from  that  "Account,"  that 
he  should  be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  at  Eome.  But  doubt 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  any  such  sentence  was  ever 
pronounced ;  and  though  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
denied  that  Ignatius  suffered  martyrdom,  Baur  has  taken  the 
position  that  he  was  never  formally  tried,  but  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  earthquake  which  broke  out  at  Antioch,  he  fell 
a  victim  to  the  popular  fury.  The  letters  and  the  Eoman 
journey  and  the  martyrdom  are  all  pure  invention. 

It  may  be  asked  on  the  one  side :  "  Why  should  a  Eoman 

governor  send  a  man  who  was  considered  a  fanatic  all  the 

way  to  Eome  with  such  circumstance,  when  his  execution  at 

Antioch  was  not  only  a  simpler  matter,  but  more  likely  to 

have  a  deterrent  effect   on  the  Christians   there  ? "     But,  it 

may  be  argued  on  the  other  hand,  a  governor  might  be  afraid 

of  provoking  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christians  of  Antioch  by 

the  execution  of  their  bishop  in  the  midst  of  them ;  or  if  we 

may  suppose  the  governor  to  have  had   some  mercy  in  his 

nature,  even  in  such  a  degree  as  Trajan  and  Pliny  indicate  in 

their  correspondence,  he  might  hope  that  the  arduous  journey 

would  cool  the  captive's  zeal,  and  bring  him  to  a  denial  of  his 

faith ;    or,  if  we  suppose  that  the  governor  considered   the 

question  how  he  could  strike  terror  into  the   heart   of  the 

greatest    number,  there    were    multitudes    of    Christians    on 

the  way  who  might  be  intimidated  by  the  spectacle  of  the 

sufferer,  though  the  sufferer  himself  reckoned  the  links  of  his 

chain  as  so  many  jewels.     Moreover,  it  would  appear  that, 

about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  time  of  the 

martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  it  began  to  be  a  customary  thing  with 

provincial  governors  that  courted  the  populace  of  any  great 

city,  and    above    all  of   the  capital,  to  send  persons  under 
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sentence  as  victims  for  the  games.  To  such  extent  was  this 
practice  carried  that,  in  the  following  century,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  restrain  the  transportation  of  condemned  persons 
by  a  law  which  forbade  it  to  take  place  without  the  previous 
authorisation  of  the  Emperor.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
improbable  in  the  received  account  of  the  sentence  passed  on 
I  gnatius. 

Guarded  by  ten  soldiers,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  embarked 
at  Seleucia.  When  he  came  to  Smyrna,  where  he  met  with 
Polycarp,  who,  like  himself,  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  beloved 
disciple,  ambassadors  from  different  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
presented  themselves  before  the  prisoner,  who  asked  their 
love  and  intercession,  and  some  of  them  accompanied  him 
through  the  peninsula.  Possibly — for  it  was  in  the  spirit  of 
these  early  times,  when  the  tie  of  discipleship  was  more 
strongly  felt  than  it  can  be  in  our  day — they  would  have 
shown  him  such  a  mark  of  affection  and  honour  had 
lie  been  no  captive ;  but,  with  a  touching  emulation,  the 
partners  of  the  blessed  hope  everywhere  sought  to  sweeten 
the  last  days  of  one  who  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer  unto 
death. 

The  seven  letters  written  on  this  journey,  if  we  accept 
them  as  genuine,  as  most  do,  in  the  shorter  recension  of  them, 
were  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  Magnesians,  Trallians,  Phila- 
delphians,  Smyrmeans,  Romans,  and  to  Polycarp.  Now,  that 
in  certain  cases  a  Roman  prisoner  might  have  such  a  measure 
of  freedom  as  to  receive  deputations  and  write  epistles,  we 
learn,  not  only  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  other 
historical  books,  but  from  a  work  of  fiction  that  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Lucian's  philo- 
sophical adventurer,  Peregrinus  Proteus,  is  represented  as 
having  been  for  a  while  a  Christian.  Of  course  he  was  many 
things  besides,  as  the  name  Proteus  indicates.  When  a 
prisoner  in  Palestine,  he  receives  embassies  from  communities 
of  Asiatic  believers,  and  writes  letters  to  a  great  many  famous 
cities.  It  is  not  impossible,  indeed,  that  such  strokes  in  the 
picture  of  Peregrinus,  while  they  throw  light  on  the  "  free 
custody  "  {libera  custodia)  frequently  enjoyed  by  Roman  cap- 
tives, were  suggested  by  the  history  of  Ignatius.  In  one  of 
those  epistles  (that  to  the  Romans)  he  speaks  as  a  man  who 
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realises  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  martyrdom.     "  It  is  good," 
he  says,  "  to  set  from  the  world  to  God,  that  I  may  rise  again 
to   Him :    the   nearer  the  sword,  the  nearer  heaven ; "   and, 
while  he  thus  speaks,  he  entreats  his  friends  in  the  capital  to 
make  no  application  to  the  Emperor  on  his  behalf.      In  the 
epistles  generally,  too,  there  is  many  a  note  of  triumph,  and 
many  a  glowing  exhortation,  coming  from  the  heart  of  a  man 
who,  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  felt  that  the  one  burning 
question  for  every  man  was  whether  he  was  indeed  a  Qeofyopa 
— whether  he  bore  the  Lord  in  his  soul.     There  were  two 
kinds  of  coin,  he  said — God's  and  the  world's  ;  and  the  former 
was  known  by  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Saviour, 
which  was  just   the  Christian  love  by  which  faith  wrought. 
He  was  so  in  love  with  his  Church,  his  jewels,  that  he  felt  as 
if  the  being  bound  for  his  Master  were  the  beginning  of  true 
discipleship.     "  Now,"  says  he,  "  I  begin  to  be  a   disciple." 
And  yet  he  does  not  deny  that  many  might  be  such  as  he 
was,  or  better  than  he  was,  without  these  bonds.     There  is 
nothing  in  the  letters  that  can  properly  be  called  theology, 
though  the  fundamental  verities  of  the   faith  are  not  merely 
implied  but  expressed.      What  characterises  them  above  all  is 
personal  love  to  Christ.     He  is  all  in  all.     To  Him  he  lives. 
"  My  love  is  crucified,  and  there  is  no  fire  in  me  desiring  to 
be  fed."     It  is  easy  to  accuse  the  writer  of  extravagance  in  the 
language  he  uses  on  several  points,  but  think  of  the  changing 
scenes  through  which  he   passed,  "  bound   to  ten  leopards," 
as  he   called  the  soldiers  that  kept  him — the  vision  of  the 
martyr's  crown  beckoning  him  onward  ;  and  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  the  natural  love  of  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  Antioch  and 
the  Orontes,  holding  him  back  ;  and  the  agitation  arising  from 
those  embassies  of  fellow-disciples,  whose  homage,  sometimes 
incautious  and    excessive,  was   indeed   not  unattended  with 
spiritual  danger.     "  They  that  speak  to  me,"  he  himself  said, 
feeling  the   excitement,  and  not  unconscious  of  the  danger, 
"  scourge  me,  for  I  do  indeed  desire  to  suffer,  but  I  know  not 
if  I  be  worthy  to  do  so."     Let  us  think  of  these  things,  and 
if  we  still  speak  of  extravagance  when  we  recall  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
ardent    and    devoted    as    he   was,   continued    to    use   in    all 
the    way  by    which    he    was   led,    yet    it    is  by  no    means 
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wonderful,  and  by  no  means  unnatural,  and  is  a  proof  for, 
rather  than  against,  the  genuineness  of  the  letters.  In 
one  of  them,  it  may  be  added,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  grain 
which  should  be  crushed  and,  as  it  were,  ground  by  the  teeth 
of  wild  beasts,  that  it  might  become  pure  heavenly  bread. 

And  so  it  befell  Ignatius ;  he  was  torn  in  pieces.  But 
before  the  captive  became,  in  his  own  words,  "  Christ's  freed- 
maii,"  he  met  in  Rome  some  Christians  of  Antioch  who  had 
hastened  before  him,  and  with  them  and  many  other  brethren 
he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for  God's  mercy  on  the  perse- 
cuted Church. 

On  the  view  even  of  the  most  destructive  school,  Ignatius 
was  a  martyr,  and  the  seven  letters  are  a  monument  of  Chris- 
tian piety  and  Christian  thought  in  ancient  times.  Some 
points  are  particularly  to  be  noticed. 

1.  Ignatius  combats  those  who  adhere  to  Jewish  ordinances. 
And  here  may  be  mentioned  a  point  in  connection  with  the 
status  dies  of  Pliny's  letter.  Ignatius  says  that  Christians  no 
longer  observe  the  Sabbath,  but  live  in  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day. 

2.  Still  more  earnestly  he  sets  himself  in  opposition  to 
those  who,  misunderstanding  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  denied  His  true  humanity,  and  maintained  that,  instead 
of  a  real  He  possessed  only  a  seeming  human  body  (Docetae). 
Although  the  heresy  has  been  so  long  exploded,  I  may  quote 
one  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Smyrnreans  (ch.  iv.): 
"  I  guard  you  beforehand  from  those  beasts  in  the  shape  of 
men,  whom  you  must  not  only  not  receive,  but,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, not  even  meet  with ;  only  you  must  pray  to  God  for 
them,  if  by  any  means  they  may  be  brought  to  repentance, 
which,  however,  will  be  very  difficult.  Yet  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  our  true  life,  has  the  power  of  effecting  this.  Bat  if  these 
things  were  done  by  our  Lord  only  in  appearance,  then  am  I 
also  only  in  appearance  bound.  And  why  have  I  also  sur- 
rendered myself  to  death,  to  fire,  to  the  sword,  to  wild  beasts  ?  " 

3.  The  name  which  Ignatius  has  in  ecclesiastical  history  he 
owes  mainly,  not  to  his  martyrdom,  or  to  the  fervent  evan- 
gelical piety  of  his  letters,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  stands  forth 
as  the  earliest  champion  of  the  idea  of  the  Episcopate.  As 
appears  from  the  preceding  remarks,  he  felt  himself  called 
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upon  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  heresies,  one  of  which,  at 
least,  he  held  to  be  utterly  subversive  of  the  true  faith.  But 
let  heresy  enter  in  and  prevail,  and  immediately  the  unity  of 
the  Church  is  emphasised,  and  it  becomes  most  natural  to 
attach  great  importance  to  everything  that  represents,  or  is 
supposed  to  represent,  that  unity.  Ignatius  saw  it  represented 
in  the  bishop,  and  he  speaks  of  the  bishop's  dignity  and 
authority  in  no  measured  terms.  He  by  no  means  withholds 
honour  from  the  body  of  presbyters  in  any  religious  com- 
munity. The  body  of  elders  which  he  ealls  the  presbytery 
are  spoken  of  as  an  apostolic  company,  and  described  as  the 
Sanhedrim  of  God ;  "  but,"  says  he  to  the  Ephesians,  "  your 
justly  renowned  presbytery  is  fitted  as  exactly  to  the  bishop 
as  the  strings  are  to  the  harp ; "  and  he  says  to  the  Mag- 
nesians :  "  Your  bishop  presides  in  the  place  of  God,  and  your 
presbyters  in  place  of  the  assembly  of  the  apostles.  Ye  are 
nothing  without  your  bishop."  To  the  Smyrnseans  he  says : 
"  It  is  well  to  reverence  both  God  and  the  bishop."  In  one 
place  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  members  of  the  Church 
should  not  marry  without  having  first  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  bishop,  and  in  another  he  uses  remarkable  language  of 
the  man  who  chooses  to  remain  in  celibacy,  as  a  way  of  life 
necessarily  agreeable  to  God  :  "  If  he  begins  to  boast,  he  is 
undone ;  if  he  reckon  himself  greater  than  the  bishop,  he  is 
ruined." 

Other  passages  might  be  quoted  that  show  not  only  that  a 
distinction,  unknown  in  the  apostolic  age,  between  the  names 
"  bishop  "  and  "  presbyter  "  was  already  known,  but  that,  in 
this  writer  at  least,  there  was  a  disposition  to  widen  the 
distance  to  the  utmost.  That  passages  in  letters  alleged  to 
have  been  written  at  so  early  a  period  should  take  a  tone  so 
decidedly  different  from  that  of  the  New  Testament  has 
proved  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  and  on  this  ground  chiefly, 
though  not  solely,  their  genuineness  has  been  questioned,  and 
they  have  been  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  later  time,  when 
the  hierarchical  tendency  had  been  much  further  developed. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  language  of  Ignatius  is 
somewhat  startling  as  compared  not  only  with  that  of  the 
apostles,  but  with  that  of  Clemens  Eomanus.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  East,  where,  at  this  time, 
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dangerous  heresies  chiefly  prevailed,  there  would  be  most 
strongly  felt  the  craving  for  a  visible  representation  of  the 
Church's  unity  in  a  man  of  authority,  who  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  and  had  been  for  this  reason  raised  to 
the  post.  Probably  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were 
not  yet  collected :  most  certainly  they  were  not  in  many 
hands.  All  the  more  naturally  would  a  Christian  com- 
munity fall  back  upon  its  chief,  who  was  originally  primus 
inter  pares, — the  most  influential  of  the  presbyters, — and  they 
would  magnify  his  office,  erecting  it,  as  he  would  be  suffici- 
ently prone  to  do  himself,  as  walls  and  bulwarks  against  the 
assaults  of  the  heretics.  Some  defenders  of  the  letters, 
indeed,  who  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  episcopal  domina- 
tion, turn  the  edge  of  the  argument  the  other  way.  The 
extravagant  terms  in  which  the  office  of  bishop  is  extolled,  so 
far  from  being  a  proof  of  spuriousness  or  interpolation,  are  a 
clear  indication  that  the  episcopate  was  of  recent  date,  and 
stood  in  great  need  of  support.  Whatever  force  there  may 
be  in  this  consideration,  there  are  two  points  of  a  negative 
kind  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  that  deserve  special 
notice. 

a.  There  is  no  trace  in  these  letters  of  episcopal  authority 
extending  beyond  a  single  community  of  believers.  By  a 
single  community  I  mean  the  community  in  one  place,  as  in 
Ephesus  or  in  Smyrna.  While  the  word  eKK\r)cr[a  is,  of 
course,  practically  applied  to  such  a  society,  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  that  buildings  were  anywhere  erected  for  Christian 
worship  before  the  third  century  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  a  body  of  presbyters  and  their  chief  would  realise 
and  maintain  their  oneness,  and  the  oneness  of  the  flock  over 
which  they  were  set,  more  easily  when  numerous  rooms  in 
private  houses,  frequently  changed,  were  used,  than  if  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  edifices  such  as  we  call 
churches. 

b.  In  Ignatius  the  episcopal  dignity  is  not  made  to  rest  on 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  soon  afterwards  to  rest,  and  on 
which  it  is  defended  to  the  present  day.  In  these  letters  it 
is  not  the  bishops,  but  the  presbyters,  who  appear  as  the 
successors  and  representatives  of  the  apostles.  The  former 
are  conceived  of  as  being,  in  a  sense  in   which   the  latter 
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are  not,  the  successors  and  representatives  of  Christ — an 
idea  that  may  be  characterised  as  both  false  and  carnal, 
and  which  may  have  existed  in  the  community  of  Jeru- 
salem when,  in  electing  to  the  episcopal  office,  it  evinced 
a  preference  for  kinsmen  of  ,the  Redeemer  according  to  the 
flesh. 

4.  Ignatius  is  appealed  to  by  Roman  Catholics  as  the 
most  eminent  witness,  after  New  Testament  writers,  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Several  passages  are  referred 
to,  especially  the  letter  to  the  Smyrnseans :  "  They 
(Docefce)  abstain  from  the  Eucharist  and  from  prayer, 
because  they  confess  not  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  flesh 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  suffered  for  our  sins, 
and  which  the  Father,  of  His  goodness,  raised  again."  Of 
course  there  are  two  questions  to  be  put  here :  "  Did 
Ignatius  really  mean  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
essentially  changed  \  And,  if  he  did,  would  his  words 
be  authoritative  ?  " 

Of  the  seven  Epistles  acknowledged  by  Eusebius  we  have 
two  Greek  recensions,  a  longer  and  a  shorter,  of  which  the 
latter  is  generally  accepted  as  genuine.  I  may  say,  however, 
that,  instead  of  the  passage  last  quoted  on  the  Eucharist,  I 
should  prefer  what  we  find  in  the  larger  recension  at  the 
same  place,  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  chapter :  "  They  are 
ashamed  of  the  Cross  ;  they  mock  at  the  Passion ;  they  jest 
at  the  Resurrection."  l 

The  exaltation  of  the  bishop  in  these  ancient  documents, 
we  may  easily  say  now,  was  most  dangerous  as  well  as 
unscriptural.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  bishop 
there  magnified  is  not  yet  surrounded  with  earthly  greatness 
or  pomp,  and  that  he  is  viewed  not  merely  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Christ  but  as  the  representative  of  all  that  are  truly 
godly  in  the  flock.  Nevertheless,  we  have  here  the  germ  of 
the  hierarchy.  The  idea  of  the  pyramid  with  its  apex  will 
develop  itself.      The  craving  for  unity  and  authority  against 

1  A  Syriac  version  of  three  of  the  Epistles — those  to  Polycarp,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Ephesians — was  discovered  between  the  years  1838  and  1842  A.D.,  and 
published  in  1845  by  Dr.  Cureton,  of  the  British  Museum.  They  had  been 
brought  from  the  monastery  of  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  desert  of  Nitria  in  Egypt. 
Some  accept  this  version  as  alone  genuine,  but  others  have  little  hesitation  in 
speaking  of  it  as  a  harsh  epitome,  a  colourless  abridgment. 
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division  and  heresy  will  continue  to  be  felt,  and  in  process  of 
time  we  shall  have  the  one  great  pyramid  whose  base  is  the 
Christian  world  and  whose  summit  is  the  universal  bishop, 
the  successor  of  Peter  in  the  city  where  Ignatius  won  a 
nobler  crown  than  any  potentate,  temporal  or  spiritual,  can 
wear  on  earth. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CHRISTIANS,  THE  JEWS,  AND  THE  ROMAN  POWER — FROM 
HADRIAN  TO  MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

Under  iElius  Hadrianus,  who  succeeded  Trajan  in  a.d.  117 
and  reigned  till  a.d.  138,  the  provincial  governors  exercised, 
with  greater  or  less  vigour,  the  power  of  persecuting  the 
Christians  with  which  they  were  armed  by  the  imperial 
rescript  of  a.d.  110.  They  put  it  in  force  partly  as  circum- 
stances suggested  and  partly  as  their  own  disposition 
prompted  them.  Some  of  them  were  carried  away  to  the 
most  violent  measures  by  the  wild  cry  of  the  populace,  whose 
unbridled  fury  against  the  new  sect,  which  sought  to  rob 
them  not  only  of  their  gods  but  of  what  they  valued  not  less, 
— their  amusements, — it  was  difficult  to  resist,  especially  at 
the  time  of  public  festivities,  when,  in  their  passion  for 
bloody  spectacles,  they  shouted  "  Christianos  ad  leones  !  "  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  rulers  did  not  all  comply  with  the 
murderous  demand  of  the  excited  multitude.  It  is  related 
that  a  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor,  Serenius  Granianus,  applied 
in  writing  to  the  Emperor,  representing  to  him  how  unreason- 
able it  was  that  men  should  be  devoted  to  death  who  had 
not  been  convicted  after  regular  trial.  Hadrian  felt  the 
justice  of  the  application  and  commanded  the  successor  of 
Serenius  Granianus — Minucius  Eundanus — to  take  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  Christians  against  the  tumultuary 
proceedings  of  the  multitude,  and  to  inflict  punishment  only 
on  those  of  their  number  who  were  formally  accused  and 
condemned.      The  terms  of  the  enactment  are  as  follows : — 

"  Si  quis  igitur  accusat  et  probat,  adversus  leges  quidcunque 
agere  memoratos  homines  (Christianos)  pro  merito  peccatorum 
etiam  supplicia  statues.  Illud  mehercule  magnopere  curabis, 
ut    siquis    calumnise    gratia  quemquam    horum    postulaverit 
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reum,    in     himc    pro    sure    nequitice    suppliciis     severioribus 
vindices." J 

A  Eoman  author  (Lampridius)  has  even  stated  that 
Hadrian  intended  to  receive  Christ  among  the  gods  and 
erect  a  temple  for  His  worship.  It  is  probable  enough  that 
the  Emperor's  ideas  of  Christianity  were  extremely  confused, 
but  the  design  attributed  to  him  is  by  most  considered 
scarcely  credible,  and  the  supposition  that  he  entertained  it 
may  have  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  he  caused 
temples  to  be  erected  in  various  places  of  the  Empire  without 
the  statue  of  a  god. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Hadrian  the  Eoman  world  was 
disturbed  by  only  one  war.  It  was  with  the  Jews.  Gibbon 
has  a  strong  passage  on  that  race,  and  he  closes  it  with 
a  sentence  on  the  war.  "  Prom  the  reign  of  Nero,"  he  says 
(eh.  xvi.),  "  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews  discovered  a 
lierce  impatience  of  the  dominion  of  Eome,  which  repeatedly 
broke  out  in  the  most  furious  massacres  and  insurrections. 
Humanity  is  shocked  at  the  recital  of  the  horrid  cruelties 
which  they  committed  in  the  cities  of  Egypt,  of  Cyprus,  and 
of  Cyrene,  where  they  dwelt  in  treacherous  friendship  with 
the  unsuspecting  natives ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  applaud  the 
severe  retaliation  which  was  exercised  by  the  arms  of  the 
legions  against  a  race  of  fanatics,  whose  dire  and  credulous 
superstitions  seemed  to  render  them  the  implacable  enemies, 
not  only  of  the  Eoman  government  but  of  human  kind. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  was  supported  by  the  opinion 
that  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  pay  taxes  to  an  idolatrous 
master ;  and  by  the  flattering  promise  which  they  derived 
from  their  ancient  oracles,  that  a  conquering  Messiah  would 
soon  arrive,  destined  to  break  their  fetters,  and  to  invest  the 
favourites  of  heaven  with  the  empire  of  earth.  It  was  by 
announcing  himself  as  their  long  expected  deliverer,  and  by 
calling  on  all  descendants  of  Abraham  to  assert  the  hope  of 
Israel,   that   the   famous   Barcochbas   collected    a  formidable 

1  ["If  any  one,  therefore,  makes  the  accusation,  and  proves,  that  the  men 
spoken  of  (the  Christians)  do  anything  contrary  to  the  laws,  thou  shalt 
decree  punishment  befitting  their  offences.  But  thou  wilt  take  right  good  care 
that,  if  any  one  bring  an  accusation  against  one  of  these  men  in  bad  faith, 
thou  inflict  on  him  very  severe  punishment."] 
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army,  with  which  he  resisted  during  two  years  the  power  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian." 

The  well  known  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  17) :  "I 
shall  see  Him,  but  not  now :  I  shall  behold  Him,  but  not 
nigh :  there  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre 
shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  corners  of 
Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Seth " — this  pro- 
phecy took  a  fearful  hold  on  the  mind  of  an  enthusiast,  who, 
believing  that  the  time  was  come  and  that  he  himself 
was  the  man  destined  to  fulfil  it,  took  the  name  Barcochba, 
the  "  Son  of  the  Star,"  and,  at  a  mountain  fortress  called 
Bethar,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  had  himself  anointed  king. 
and  made  war  upon  all  in  the  land  who  refused  to  render  him 
liomage,  especially  upon  the  Christians.  He  entered  the  holy 
city  with  an  armed  force  and  destroyed  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
which  had  been  erected  where  once  the  temple  of  Jehovah 
had  stood.  So  alarming  was  the  rising  that  the  Emperor's 
ablest  general,  Julius  Severus,  was  sent  to  accomplish  a  task 
to  which  the  Governor  of  the  province,  Ticinius  Annus  Rufus, 
was  unequal;  and  in  the  year  135  a.d.  this  general  quelled 
the  revolt,  which  had  lasted  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
which,  according  to  the  statement  of  Dion,  commonly  accepted, 
had  cost  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Jews  their  lives, 
this  number  not  including  those  who  perished  by  famine, 
disease,  and  fire.  Into  the  camp  of  the  Romans  was  borne 
from  the  battlefield  the  head  of  Barcochba<  whom  his  surviving 
and  undeceived  followers  now  called  Barcosiba,  the  "Son  of 
Falsehood."  Many  of  the  Jews-  were  sold  at  the  terebinth  at 
Hebron  at  the  price  of  horses,  and  many  were  brought  under 
the  hammer  at  Gaza.  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt ;  and,  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  and  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  it  was  called  ^Elia 
Capitolina.  A  statue  of  Jupiter  and  a  temple  of  Venus  were 
erected  on  Golgotha.  The  holy  city  was  peopled  with  pagan 
colonists,  and  no  Jew  was  permitted  to  approach  it  within  a 
distance  of  several  leagues.  The  abomination  of  desolation 
was  complete,  and  the  chosen  people,  who  had  preferred  a 
succession  of  murderers  to  the  Lord's  Anointed,  were  to  the 
last  degree  held  in  derision  when  a  marble  swine  was  set  up, 
as  it  is  said  to  have  been,  over  one  of  the  gates.  The  Chris- 
tians who  continued  to  live  or  who  came  to  settle  in  Jerusalem 
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could  expect  toleration  only  by  renouncing  Judaism  entirely 
and  manifestly  ;  and  Eusebius  relates  that,  at  this  turning- 
point  of  their  history,  a  Gentile  named  Marcus  was  chosen  to 
succeed  James  and  Symeon.1 

Hadrian,  whose  hand  had  been  laid  so  heavily  on  the 
rebellious  Jews,  but  who  had  restrained  in  some  degree  the 
unrighteous  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  instructions 
which  he  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  was  succeeded 
by  his  adopted  son,  Titus  iElius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Pius, 
in  the  year  138  a.d.  This  sovereign  has  often  been  com- 
pared with  Numa,  but,  as  Gibbon  observes,  his  "  situation 
opened  a  much  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  " 
(the  love  of  religion,  justice,  peace,  which  characterised  both 
princes).  "  Numa  could  only  prevent  a  few  neighbouring 
villages  from  plundering  each  other's  harvests.  Antoninus 
diffused  order  and  tranquillity  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
earth.  His  reign  is  marked  by  the  rare  advantage  of  furnishing 
very  few  materials  for  history,  which  is  indeed  little  more 
than  the  register  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of 
mankind "  (ch.  iii.).  "While  he  interested  himself  in  the 
humblest  of  the  people,  the  slaves,  the  widows  and  orphans, 
and  the  poor  and  oppressed  in  general,  and  acted  upon  the 
principle  that  it  was  better  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  single 
citizen  than  to  kill  a  thousand  enemies,  it  is  recorded  of  him 
— what  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  all  the  emperors  described 
as  having  been  of  virtuous  and  noble  nature — that  he  showed 
himself  mildly,  if  not  favourably,  disposed  towards  the  Christ- 
ians ;  and  this  disposition  was  shown  at  a  time  when  the 
popular  fury  most  loudly  and  urgently  demanded  their  death 
on  account  of  an  earthquake,  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber, 
several  conflagrations,  and  other  calamities,  which  were 
regarded  as  judgments  of  the  gods,  inflicted  because  men  who 
denied  their  existence  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  Empire. 
"  Away  with  the  atheists  "  was  the  cry,  "  who  have  neither 
altar  nor  temple,  and  adore  only  the  clouds  ! "  In  a  persecu- 
tion which  arose  in  Greece  on  occasion  of  such  calamities, 
Publius,  the  Bishop  of  Athens,  lost  his  life.  The  Emperor 
sent  rescripts  to  this  city,  and  to  other  cities  of  that  country, 
with  the  view  of  restraining  the  irrational  violence  of  the 
1  Between  Symeon  and  Marcus  there  were  thirteen  overseers. 
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multitude.  In  like  manner,  he  is  reported  to  have  sent  an 
edict  to  the  Asiatic  States.  There  is  not  sufficient  reason  to 
question  the  fact,  but  the  text  of  the  edict,  as  preserved  by 
Eusebius  and  Justin  Martyr,  is  generally  and  with  good  cause 
believed  to  be  either  forged  or  greatly  interpolated  (Ens.  iv. 
13).  Among  other  things,  the  Emperor  says  in  this  edict: 
"  By  persecution  you  confirm  the  Christians  in  their  opinions, 
and  they  cannot  but  desire  to  show,  when  they  are  accused, 
that  they  prefer  death  to  life  for  the  sake  of  their  God.  As  to 
the  earthquakes,  you  may  take  an  example  from  the  Christians, 
who  show  the  greatest  trust  in  their  Divinity  while  you  neglect 
the  service  of  your  gods.  My  father  has  already  forbidden 
this  sort  of  persecution,  and  I  follow  herein  his  principles.  If 
any  persist  in  molesting  these  people,  let  the  accused  be  ac- 
quitted, though  they  be  Christians,  if  they  have  committed  no 
crime  against  the  State,  and  let  the  informers  be  punished." ' 

This  is  certainly  not  a  correct  statement  of  his  father's 
principles,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  perfectly  correct 
statement  of  his  own  (Eus.  iv.  26).  Melito  of  Sardis,  in 
writing  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  appeals  to  his  father's  edict  irepl 
rov  fiTj&ev  vecorepi^eiv  irepl  rjfjboiv  ["  concerning  not  taking  any 
new  movement  with  respect  to  us "],  from  which  we  must 
conclude  that  Titus  Antoninus  simply  wrote  to  protect  the 
Christians  from  the  rage  of  the  populace,  and,  at  the  most,  to 
recommend  leniency  toward  them  when  it  would  be  exercised 
consistently  with  Trajan's  rescript.  In  a  note  to  the  edition 
of  Eusebius  now  before  me  "2  it  is  with  some  reason  remarked 
that  the  historian,  in  inserting  this  edict,  "graviter  hallucinari." 

Persecution  broke  forth  anew  most  violently  under  the 
second  Antonine,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  succeeded  Titus,  and 
reigned  from  161  to  180  a.d. 

Historians,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  vie  with  one  another  in 
pronouncing  eulogiums  on  the  character  and  administration  of 
this  Emperor  as  long  as  they  can  leave  out  of  view  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Christians.  Marcus  Aurelius  had  been  well 
trained  from  his  earliest  youth.      At  the  age  of  twelve   he 

1  uTtp  2s  toiv  roiovTuv,  #5>j  xa.)  •xoXXeii  ™«  tip)  ra;  lira.p%iu;  vyiftova)*  xai  ry 
faiorurw  rifjt.u\i  'lypa^av  srarp!.  eis  xa.)  avr  lypa^i  ^Ssv  lvi%Xnv  rais  toiovtoi;,  it  ftti 
Qcuvoivro  <n  Tip)  rhv  ''Pwftxiwv  ■/tyi/Aoviav  ly%npovvTi;. 

2  [Heinicben's.] 
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embraced  the  severe  system  of  the  Stoics,  and  all  his  life  he 
continued  to  cultivate  wisdom  and  self-control.  In  the  midst 
of  arms,  when  he  was  defending  the  empire  against  external 
enemies,  it  was  still  his  aim  to  subdue  the  foe  within  his  own 
breast — "  to  subject  his  passions  to  his  reason,  to  consider 
virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice  as  the  only  evil."  The  virtuous 
character  by  which  he  is  so  generally  said  to  have  been  pre- 
eminently distinguished  was,  according  to  Gibbon,  "  the  well- 
earned  harvest  of  many  a  learned  conference,  of  many  a 
patient  lecture,  and  many  a  midnight  lucubration."  In  short, 
it  appears  from  all  accounts  that,  as  touching  the  law  of  God, 
as  it  was  understood  by  the  Stoic,  than  who  none  except  the 
Christian  understood  it  better,  he  was  blameless.  Not  that  he 
was  absolutely  perfect.  Even  Gibbon  (ch.  iv.)  blames  him 
for  the  excessive  though  amiable  mildness  of  his  nature, 
which  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Stoics  was  unable  to  eradicate, 
and  for  the  unsuspecting  goodness  of  his  heart,  which 
frequently  made  him  a  dupe  though  he  was  a  man  of  excellent 
understanding.  "  Artful  men,"  says  he,  "  who  study  the 
passions  of  princes,  and  conceal  their  own,  approached  his 
person  in  the  disguise  of  a  philosophic  sanctity,  and  acquired 
riches  and  honours  by  affecting  to  despise  them."  There 
were,  then,  avenues  of  evil  into  that  heart,  and  we  know  that 
the  arch-enemy,  on  the  one  hand,  like  faith  on  the  other, 
sometimes  enters  in  with  great  power  by  an  avenue  no  wider 
than  a  needle's  eye.  While  we  leave  the  general  character  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  unassailed,  we  have  the  right  to  say  that 
many  a  sufferer  that  had  been  taught  in  a  better  school  than 
his  sought  refuge  from  this  best  of  princes,  who  is  described 
as  too  mild  and  merciful,  and  could  find  refuge  from  this  man, 
the  highest  on  earth,  only  in  Him  whose  mercy  is  in  the 
heavens  and  whose  righteousness,  at  the  same  time,  is  like 
the  great  mountains. 

What  Gibbon  says  of  those  "  artful  men  who  study  the 
passions  of  princes,  and  conceal  their  own,"  already  prepares 
us  in  some  degree  for  answering  the  question,  which  has  often 
been  put :  "  How  could  this  man,  when  the  most  bloody 
persecutions  that  history  had  known  broke  out  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Gaul,  be  found  at  the  head  of  those  who  wasted,  and 
sought    to    destroy,    the    Church,    instead    of    imitating    the 
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example  of  his  illustrious  father,  who  had  put  forth  his  power 
with  much  success  to  restrain  and  silence  pagan  fanaticism  ? 
Nay,  why  did  a  man  of  his  moral  earnestness,  and  one  whose 
principles  were  in  many  points  akin  to  Christianity,  fail  not 
merely  to  frown  down  the  passionate  excitement  that  demanded 
the  Christians  as  its  victims,  but  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  real  tenets  of  the  new  sect  and  embrace  them  ?  " 

1.  I  remark  that,  under  the  comparatively  mild  sway  of 
his  immediate  predecessors,  Christianity  had  continued  to 
spread,  and  had  spread  to  such  a  degree  as  to  excite  real 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  influential  classes.  Call  to  remem- 
brance the  feelings  which  stirred  Demetrius  and  the  crafts- 
men of  like  occupation  at  Ephesus,  and  imagine  the  same 
selfish  and  furious  opposition  on  a  world-wide  scale.  Sub- 
stitute for  the  makers  of  little  portable  shrines  the  architects 
of  temples  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  the  admiration  and 
pride  of  nations  ;  and  number  in  their  train  not  only  sculptors 
and  painters,  but  a  multitude  of  mechanics  who  must  have 
work  if  they  were  to  have  food,  and  who  saw  no  prospect  of 
obtaining  employment  from  the  Christians,  for  whose  abomin- 
able worship  no  buildings,  great  or  small,  had  as  yet  been 
erected;  not  to  speak  of  the  priests  of  every  name  and  order, 
or  of  the  passion  of  the  people  for  their  amusements,  so  often 
denounced  by  the  Christians,  or  of  the  multitude  that 
depended  for  their  living  on  the  gratification  of  that  passion 
— not  to  speak  of  these  and  many  other  classes,  think  of  the 
pagan  schoolmaster,  who  found  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man 
— that  there  were  people  that  would  not  put  their  own 
children,  and  dissuaded  others  from  putting  theirs,  under  his 
care.  Would  he  not  instil  the  most  bitter  and  contemptuous 
prejudice  into  those  who  were  entrusted  to  him  ?  It  is  not 
usually  on  their  first  promulgation,  but  a  generation  or  two 
later,  that  the  professors  and  advocates  of  new  principles  find 
it  most  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing.  There  was  in  many  an 
indisposition  to  inquire  what  Christianity  really  was,  or  on 
what  evidence  it  rested.  The  knowledge  even  of  Celsus  was 
superficial. 

2.  While  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  old  religions  prepared 
many  for  the  reception  of  the  new  faith,  others,  especially  of 
the  higher  and  ruling  classes,  had  reached  such  a  state  of 
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philosophical  scepticism  that  they  would  not  examine  its 
claims,  rejecting  them  a  priori  as  unfounded  and  unworthy 
of  attention  ;  they  would  be  no  judges  of  such  matters. 
Kind-hearted  rulers  who  were  unwilling  to  inflict  death  on  a 
man  for  his  religion  could  not,  as  appears  from  instances  that 
have  been  preserved  in  Tertullian,  express  pity  for  the  victim 
without  at  the  same  time  implying  contempt  for  his  prin- 
ciples. "  Save  your  lives  ;  "  "  throw  not  away  your  lives  ;  " 
"  wretched  men,  if  ye  must  needs  die,  have  ye  not  precipices 
and  halters  that  would  suffice  ?  " 

3.  Never  were  the  calumnies  against  the  Christians  so 
wildly  propagated  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  and  we 
know  that  "  artful  men,"  though  perhaps  not  the  artful 
men  of  whom  Gibbon  speaks,  poured  them  into  the  ear  of  the 
Emperor.  And  what  were  these  unjust  calumnies  based 
upon  ?  What  did  the  enmity  of  the  world  take  hold  of  and 
build  upon  so  falsely  and  foully  ?  They  rested  on  the  first 
principle  of  religion  :  There  is  one  God,  eternal,  invisible  ;  on 
the  most  sacred  of  His  ordinances — that  by  which  the  death 
of  the  Eedeemer  was  shown  forth  ;  and,  thirdly,  on  the  new 
commandment,  the  fulfilment  of  which  would  make  a  new 
world.  The  Christians  were  charged  with  a#eoT?7?  (atheism), 
6ve<TTela  helirva  (Tertullian  :  sacramaitum  infanticidii), 
and  olharoheLoi  pi^eis  (concuhitus  inccsii),  and  these  be- 
came by-words.  Besides  the  language  of  devout  Christians 
on  the  Supper,  which  would  be  seized  on  and  perverted  so  as 
to  be  a  foundation  for  this,  another  thing  that  might  give  rise 
to  this  calumny  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Plumptre  :  "  To 
drink  of  human  blood  had  actually  been  made,  as  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  a  bond  of  union  in  a  common  crime, 
and  the  blood,  it  was  said,  was  that  of  a  slaughtered  child. 
It  had  entered  into  the  popular  imagination  as  one  of  the 
horrors  of  a  secret  conspiracy.  Christians  were  regarded  as 
members  of  a  secret  society,  conspiring  together  for  the  down- 
fall of  the  religion  and  polity  of  the  Empire.  It  was  natural 
to  think  that  they  had  like  rites  of  initiation." l  In  the 
same  article  is  noticed  the  astounding  and  widely  received 
charge — of  course  it  was  quite  a  possible  thing  that  the  most 
contradictory  calumnies  should  be  in  circulation — that  the 
1  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antt.     [Art.  "  Calumnies  against  the  Christians.  "J 
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Christians  worshipped  their  God  under  the  mysterious  form 
of  a  man  with  an  ass's  head.  This  extraordinary  charge,  it 
seems,  was  transferred  to  the  Christians  from  the  Jews,  against 
whom  it  was  originally  brought,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
other  ground  for  the  revolting  invention  than  the  tradition 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  Jews  "  had  been  led  to 
find  water  through  the  wild  asses  of  the  desert." 

4.  We   now  come   to  considerations   of  a   more   personal 
kind.     The  Stoic  philosophers,  though  many  of  them  were 
most  pure,  held  certain  principles  that  could  not  but  create  a 
deep  repugnance  to  Christianity,  and  these  Marcus  Aurelius 
held  firmly.     His  philosophical  resignation  was  very  different 
from  the  sentiments  with  which  the  Christians  encountered 
martyrdom,  and  he  could  not  comprehend  them.     He  despised 
the  Christian's  devotion  and  his  hope  of  an  eternal  personal 
existence ;  the  wise   man,  he   held,   ought   to   consider  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  he  was  to  live  after  death  or 
not.      When  his  end  comes  he  should  die  dTpaya>8oo<;,  doing 
and  saying  nothing  for  effect,  but  conducting  himself  in   a 
spirit  as  far  from  triumph  and  exaltation  as   from  fear  and 
trembling.      The  Christian's  way  of  dying  was  a  proof  of  his 
fanaticism.     Excitement   of   every   kind   was   considered   an 
evil  by  the  Emperor,  and  an  edict,  it  is  said,  was  issued  by 
him   commanding    that    all   who    introduced    new   religions, 
whereby  the  minds  of  men  might  be  disquieted,  should  be 
banished  or  put  to  death.     But  the   Christian  religion  not 
only   disturbed   the   equipoise   of  the   soul,   on   which,  as  a 
philosopher,  he  set  so  great  value ;  it  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  State,  of  which  he  was  the  sovereign,  and 
the  preservation  of  which,  he  thought,  depended  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  old  religion.     It  is  possible,  too,  that  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  hatred  of  the  Christians  by  some  sarcasms 
uttered  by  them  before  the  persecution  reached  its  worst — as, 
for  instance,  that  of  Tatian,  who  said  of  him  that  "  he  gave 
many  philosophers  an  annual  salary  of  six  hundred  gold  pieces 
that  they  might  not  let  their  beard  grow  in  vain."     At  all 
events,  whether  he  received  any  provocation  of  this  kind  or 
not,  he  disliked  the  Christians,  and  not  only  left  the  popular 
outbursts  against  them   unpunished,  but  became  an   active 
persecutor.     The  decided  aversion  to  fanaticism,  or  what  is 
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.supposed  to  be  fanaticism,  may,  it  lias  been  truly  said,  itself 
become  a  fanaticism  ;  and,  of  all  fanaticisms,  the  fanaticism 
of  reason  (to  use  a  phrase  that  may  seem  self-contradictory) 
is  not  the  least.  Ample  testimony  has  been  borne  to  the 
many  virtues  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  enumeration  of  his  virtues,  to  the 
unsuspecting  goodness  of  his  heart.  But  we  know  of  another 
man  of  whom  the  high  testimony  was  borne  that  he  was  good 
and  guileless,  and  we  hear  that  man,  though  he  was  himself 
a  Galilean,  say,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  " 
We  need  not  wonder  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  occupying  a 
philosophical  height  which  he  accounted  loftier  far  than  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars,  should  put  the  same  question.  "  Artful 
men  who  study  the  passions  of  princes,  and  conceal  their 
own,"  were  about  the  enthroned  Nathanael.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  speculate  what  might  have  happened  had  there  only  been 
a  Philip  near — one  who  knew  both  Christ  and  this  Nathanael 
— and  had  he  uttered  aloud  words  which  indeed  the  inner 
voice  would  have  spoken  :  "  Come  and  see."  What  we  do 
know  is  that  Marcus  Aurelius  did  not  subject  Christianity  to 
a  fair  examination,  and  that  the  consequence,  though  it  was 
overruled  for  good,  was  the  direst  persecution  that  had  been 
endured  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church's  history. 

Marcus  Aurelius  had  learned  how  the  Christians  met 
death  when  sentenced  for  their  religion,  but  he  ascribed  their 
fortitude  and  the  triumphant  joy  which  they  often  showed  in 
their  last  hours,  not  to  deeply  rooted  and  immovable  convic- 
tion, but  to  the  power  of  strong  delusion  over  obstinate  and 
refractory  natures  (Kara  "^nXrjv  irapa-rafyv).  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  show  that  he  not  only  issued  a  general 
edict  forbidding  the  introduction  of  new  religions  by  which 
the  public  mind  might  be  disturbed,  which  of  course  was 
interpreted  and  applied  against  the  Christians,  but  that  he 
sent  express  orders  to  some  parts  of  the  world  that  the 
adherents  of  the  hated  faith  should  be  "  sought  out  "  and 
tried  for  their  atheism,  their  unnatural  feasts,  and  their  un- 
natural lusts. 

One  of  the  most  notable  victims  of  the  philosophical 
Emperor's  hatred  of  Christianity  was  the  most  illustrious 
defender  of  the  new  religion  that  had  appeared  since  the  days 
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of  the  apostles  —  Justin  Martyr,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
afterwards.  At  present  let  us  look  to  Smyrna,  and  to 
Polycarp,  the  venerable  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John. 

An  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  and  its 
attendant  circumstances  has  come  down  to  us.  In  addition 
to  the  value  it  possesses  intrinsically,  it  is  interesting  as  the 
earliest  of  all  the  Martyria.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  it  contains 
numerous  interpolations,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that,  while 
Eusebius  introduces  the  substance  of  it  into  his  work,  "  some 
of  the  most  startling  miraculous  phenomena  recorded  in  the 
text  as  it  now  stands  have  no  place  in  the  narrative  as  given 
by  that  early  historian  of  the  Church."  The  document  pur- 
ports to  have  been  written  by  the  Church  at  Smyrna  to  the 
Church  in  Philomelium,1  but  it  was  an  encyclical  letter, 
intended  for  the  widest  possible  circulation,  and  so  there  is 
added,  "  and  to  all  the  congregations  of  the  holy  and  Catholic 
Church  in  every  place." 

It  is  said  generally  of  the  sufferers  in  the  persecution 
which  broke  out  at  Smyrna  in  163  or  in  167  a.d.,2  that 
"  they  reached  such  a  pitch  of  magnanimity  that  not  one  of 
them  let  a  sigh  or  a  groan  escape  him  ;  this  proving  to  us 
all  that  those  most  holy  martyrs  of  Christ,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  suffered  such  torments,  were  absent  from  the  body, 
or  rather  that  the  Lord  then  stood  by  them  and  communed 
with  them."  Among  those  who  were  executed  there  was 
mentioned  particularly  a  youth  called  Germanicus,  who, 
when  the  proconsul  besought  him  to  take  pity  on  his  age  and 
renounce  his  religion,  not  only  refused,  but  provoked  the 
wild  beast  that  was  set  on  against  him,  "  being  desirous  to 
escape  all  the  more  quickly  from  an  unrighteous  and  impious 
world."  The  constancy  of  this  youth  excited  the  multitude, 
and  they  desired  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  blood  by  taking 
the  life  of  the  Bishop,  who  was  chiefly  to  blame  for  the 
conversions  that  had  taken  place  and  for  the  calamities  that 
had  been  inflicted  by  the  gods.  Hence,  with  the  cry  "  Away 
with  the  atheists  !  "  they  joined  the  words,  "  Let  Polycarp  be 
sought  out  !  " 

Here  let  us  notice  a  not  unimportant  point  in  this  earliest 
1  In  Phrygia.     Some  read,   "Philadelphia."  2  Wieseler  gives  165. 
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Martyrion.  You  remember  that  Ignatius,  forty  years  before, 
wrote  to  the  Romans  imploring  them  to  intercede  neither  with 
God  nor  with  man  for  his  deliverance  from  the  death  to  which  he 
had  been  sentenced.  His  language  is  so  vehement,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  so  offensive,  that  a  proof  has  been  supposed 
to  be  found  in  it  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  letters  ascribed  to 
him.  Ignatius,  however,  had  not  delivered  himself  up  to  be 
tried,  but  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna, 
before  speaking  of  the  apprehension  of  its  Bishop,  mentions 
the  case  of  an  apostate  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  win  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  had  not  only  come  forward  voluntarily 
himself,  but  had  induced  others  to  do  so.  He  had  not  learned 
of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly,  and  who  has  taught  us  all 
by  the  history  of  His  temptation  in  the  wilderness  that  we 
must  look  for  God's  strength  to  bear  us  up,  not  when  we  fly 
giddily  through  the  air,  but  only  when  we  walk  in  the  plain 
path  which  God  in  His  providence  traces  for  us.  But  how 
does  the  Church  of  Smyrna  view  the  conduct  of  those  who 
obtrude  themselves  in  a  spirit  so  rash  and  presumptuous,  if 
not  vain-glorious  ?  Having  told  us  that  the  proconsul,  after 
many  entreaties,  persuaded  this  man,  whose  name  was  Quintus, 
to  forswear  and  to  offer  sacrifice,  the  Church  adds :  "  Where- 
fore, brethren,  we  do  not  commend  those  who  give  themselves 
up  [to  suffering],  seeing  the  gospel  does  not  teach  so  to  do."  1 
And  very  different  from  that  of  Quintus  was  the  conduct 
of  the  apostolic  father,  Polycarp.  When  he  heard  of  the 
ominous  voices  that  had  shouted  against  him,  he  felt  no 
disposition  to  leave  his  flock ;  but,  on  the  expostulation  and 
entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  to  depart  to  a  country- 
house  not  far  from  the  city,  where  day  and  night  he  was 
instant  in  prayer  for  the  churches  throughout  the  world,  and 
for  all  men.  In  this  retreat  he  had  a  vision  three  days  before 
he  was  taken.  The  pillow  under  his  head  seemed  to  him  to 
be  on  fire.  From  that  flame  he  augured  no  earthly  glory. 
His  interpretation  was  "  I  must  be  burnt  alive."  He  departed 
to  another  dwelling,  but  the  pursuers  were  quickly  on  the 
scent.  His  hiding-place  was  discovered  through  the  treachery 
of  a  servant,  one  of  his  own  household,  whom  the  Martyrion, 
with  pardonable  indignation,  calls  a   Judas ;    but  there  was 

'     J  [Ch.  iv.] 
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this  enormous  difference,  that  Polycarp  was  not  sold,  the 
secret  being  extorted  from  the  servant  by  the  agonies  of 
torture.  With  composed  spirit  the  bishop  surrendered  to 
those  who  had  come  out  against  him  as  against  a  robber ; 
some  of  whom,  while  impressed  by  his  venerable  appearance, 
asked  why  so  much  effort  was  needed  to  capture  so  old  a  man 
The  captive  gave  orders  that  a  table  should  be  set  before  the 
captors,  and  that  as  much  as  they  cared  for  should  be  given 
them  to  eat  and  drink  ;  only  he  besought  them  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  pray  for  one  hour  without  disturbance.  For 
two  full  hours  he  prayed  aloud,  and  so  earnestly  that  some  of 
those  who  had  come  to  take  him  were  seized  with  strong 
compunctions.  As  soon  as  he  ceased,  he  was  set  upon  an 
ass  and  conducted  through  the  city.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  monarch,  whose  name  was  Herod,  who,  with  his  father 
Nicetus,  was  seated  in  a  chariot.  They  took  him  up  and 
advised  him  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Emperor  and  so  save  his 
life.  "  What  harm  is  there,"  they  asked,  "  in  saying  '  Lord 
Coesar  ? ' '  When  he  firmly  refused,  they,  abandoning  all 
hope  of  persuading  him,  abused  him  and  cast  him  violently 
out  of  the  chariot.  He  was  then  brought  to  the  amphitheatre, 
where  the  people  were  waiting  for  him  amid  great  tumult. 
On  his  confessing  that  he  was  Polycarp,  the  proconsul  urged 
him  to  deny  Christ,  saying,  "  Have  respect  to  thy  old  age ; " 
and  other  similar  things  (says  the  Martyrion)  according  to 
their  custom,  such  as  "  Swear  by  the  fortune  of  Casar ; " 
"  Eepent  and  say  '  Away  with  the  Atheists.' "  But  Polycarp, 
gazing  earnestly  on  the  multitude,  and  waving  his  hand  toward 
it,  exclaimed,  in  a  very  different  sense  from  what  the  pro- 
consul intended,  "  Away  with  the  Atheists  !  "  Being  still 
entreated  to  abjure  his  faith  and  to  blaspheme  Christ,  he  gave 
the  touching  answer,  which  is  always  suggested  now  by  the 
mention  of  his  name :  "  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served 
Him,  and  He  never  did  me  any  injury ;  how  then  can  I 
blaspheme  my  King  and  my  Saviour  ? "  The  proconsul 
still  entreating,  he  answered :  "  Since  thou  art  vainly  urgent 
that,  as  thou  sayest,  I  should  swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar, 
and  pretendest  not  to  know  who  and  what  I  am,  hear  me 
declare  with  boldness,  I  am  a  Christian.  And  if  you  wish 
to  learn  what  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are,  appoint  me  a 
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day  and  thou  shalt  hear  them."  "  Persuade  the  people,"  was 
the  reply.  The  language  which  these  words  called  forth  is 
remarkable,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  application  of  our 
Lord's  words,  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs ; " 
the  infuriated  mob  being  in  no  condition  at  that  moment  for 
hearing  any  Christian  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in 
him.  "  To  thee,"  said  Polycarp,  "  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
offer  an  account  of  my  faith,  for  we  are  taught  to  give  all  due 
honour  to  the  powers  and  authorities  which  are  ordained  of 
God.  But  as  for  these,  I  do  not  deem  them  worthy  of 
receiving  any  account  from  me."  "  I  have  wild  beasts  at 
hand,"  said  the  proconsul ;  "  I  will  cast  you  to  them  if  you 
do  not  repent."  "  Call  them,  then,"  replied  Polycarp,  "  for 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  repent  of  what  is  good  in  order  to 
adopt  what  is  evil."  He  was  then  threatened  with  fire. 
"  Thou  threatenest  with  fire,"  he  said,  "  which  burnetii  for  an 
hour  and  after  a  little  is  extinguished,  but  art  ignorant  of  the 
fire  of  coming  judgment,  which  is  reserved  for  the  ungodly." 
In  all  his  answers  Polycarp  maintained  the  greatest  com- 
posure, so  that  the  proconsul  himself  was  astonished  at  the 
constancy  and  serenity  of  the  old  man.  Proclamation  having 
been  made  thrice  by  the  herald  in  the  midst  of  the  stadium 
that  "  Polycarp  confesses  that  he  is  a  Christian,"  both  heathens 
and  Jev/s  cried  out  in  uncontrollable  fury :  "  This  is  the 
teacher  of  Asia,  the  father  of  the  Christians,  and  the  over- 
thrower  of  our  gods,  he  who  has  been  teaching  many  not  to 
sacrifice  ...  or  to  worship  the  gods."  The  Asiarch  Philip  was 
besought  to  let  loose  a  lion,  but  refused,  alleging  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  him  to  do  so,  as  the  time  for  the  shows  of  wild 
beasts  was  over.  Then  they  were  instant  with  loud  voices, 
demanding  that  Polycarp  should  be  burnt  alive.  Immediately 
wood  and  fagots  were  gathered  together  out  of  the  workshops 
and  baths,  the  Jews  above  all  being  eager  and  active  in  pro- 
curing what  was  needful  for  the  pile.  When  Polycarp  had 
laid  aside  his  garments,  and  they  were  about  to  fasten  him 
with  nails  to  the  stake,  he  said  :  "  Leave  me  as  I  am,  for  He 
that  giveth  me  strength  to  endure  the  fire,  will  also  enable 
me,  without  your  securing  me  by  nails,  to  remain  without 
moving  in  the  pile."  When  he  was  simply  bound  to  the 
stake,  he  prayed,  with  other  petitions,  as  follows  :  "  Thou  hast 
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counted  me  worthy  of  this  day  and  this  hour,  that  I  should 
have  a  part  in  the  number  of  martyrs,  in  the  cup  of  Thy 
Christ,  to  the  resurrection  of  eternal  life,  both  of  soul  and  of 
body,  through  the  incorruption  imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
among  whom  may  I  be  accepted  this  day  before  Thee  as  an 
acceptable  sacrifice,  according  as  Thou  hast  revealed  before- 
hand to  me  and  now  hast  fulfilled."  When  the  fire  was 
kindled,  the  flame  blazed  forth  in  great  fury,  and  it  is  reported, 
though  this  is  regarded  by  most  as  legendary,  that,  shaping 
itself  into  the  form  of  an  arch,  like  the  sail  of  a  ship  when 
filled  with  the  wind,  it  encompassed,  as  by  a  circle,  the  body 
of  the  martyr ;  and  he  appeared  within  as  gold  glowing  in  a 
furnace.  Moreover,  there  was  perceived  a  sweet  odour,  as  if 
frankincense  or  some  such  precious  spices  had  been  smoking 
there.  As  he  was  not  consumed  by  the  flame,  an  executioner 
was  commanded  to  thrust  his  sword  into  his  body,  and  the 
stream  of  his  blood  quenched  the  fire.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  eye-witnesses  of  the  martyrdom  spoke  of  the  flame  as  an 
arched  gateway  to  the  realms  of  glory,  and  that  they  spoke  of 
his  death  as  being  accepted  through  the  one  Mediator,  and 
so  itself  also  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour.  Such  natural  and  appropriate  images  might, 
as  has  happened  in  other  cases,  be  embodied  in  the  narrative 
as  matters  of  fact  by  an  author  or  an  interpolator  of  literal 
understanding. 

What  follows  in  this  ancient  document  is  noteworthy  as 
showing  that,  while  the  disposition  to  honour  martyrs  was  at 
that  time  exceedingly  strong,  it  was  never  imagined  that,  when 
they  had  won  their  crown  in  heaven,  they  became  entitled  to 
receive  Divine  honours  from  the  remnant  of  God's  heritage  on 
earth.  The  Christians,  as  is  not  surprising,  were  extremely 
desirous  of  obtaining  Polycarp's  body,  but  they  petitioned  for 
it  in  vain,  the  Jews  representing  to  the  authorities  that  this 
might  occasion  a  new  superstition  —  that  the  followers  of 
Christ,  forsaking  Him  who  was  crucified,  might  make  this 
martyr  the  object  of  their  devotion.  "  Fools,"  it  is  said  in 
this  letter  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  "  not  to  know  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  forsake  Him  who  suffered  for  the  salva- 
tion of  such  as  shall  be  saved  throughout  the  whole  world, 
and  worship  any  other.      For  Him,  as  being  the  Son  of  God, 
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we  adore,  but  the  martyrs,  as  disciples  and  followers  of  the 
Lord,  we  worthily  love  on  account  of  their  extraordinary 
affection  towards  their  King  and  Master ;  of  whom  may  we 
also  be  made  companions  and  fellow-disciples."  On  the  other 
hand,  though  we  may  not  have  the  right  to  censure,  we 
already  see  the  natural  regard  for  the  relics  of  a  great  saint 
manifest  itself  in  a  way  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  which,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  to  be  perilous.  The  body  having  been 
burned,  according  to  Iioman  usage,  the  Christians  obtained 
possession  of  the  bones.  "  We  took  them  up,"  say  they,  "  as 
more  precious  than  the  most  exquisite  jewels,  and  deposited 
them  in  a  fitting  place,  whither  being  gathered  together,  as 
opportunity  is  allowed  us,  with  joy  and  rejoicing,  the  Lord 
shall  grant  us  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  (natalitia)  of  his 
martyrdom,  both  in  memory  of  those  who  have  already  finished 
their  course,  and  for  the  exercising  and  preparation  of  those 
yet  to  walk  in  their  steps." 

The  sentence  immediately  preceding  the  salutation  with 
which  the  epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  ends  is  character- 
istic of  a  simple,  devoted  people,  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
has  a  certain  pathos.  The  blessed  Polycarp  "  was  taken  by 
Herod,  Philip  the  Trallian  being  high  priest,  Statins  Quadratus 
being  proconsul,  and  Jesus  Christ  being  King  for  ever,  to 
whom  be  glor}r,  honour,  majesty,  and  an  everlasting  throne, 
from  generation  to  generation.  Amen."  The  betrayal, 
apprehension,  and  holy  spirit  of  the  martyr,  the  vehement 
shouts  of  the  infuriated  multitude,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
rulers,  who  knew  no  lord  higher  than  Caesar,  and  favoured 
the  people,  offer  a  parallel  to  the  narrative  of  the  Passion 
such  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  page  of 
history.  Nowhere  are  there  so  many  points  of  resemblance, 
although,  as  the  Murtyrion  itself  teaches  us,  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  different  in  their  nature  and  their  virtue  from 
those  of  His  followers. 

The  apostolic  father,  of  whose  martyrdom  so  detailed  an 
account  has  reached  us,  is  the  author  of  an  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  written,  according  to  some,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Ignatius,  but  more  probably  towards  the  close  of  his  own 
life.     He  had  been  requested  by  that  Church   to  send  them 
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the  letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  he  sent  his  own 
epistle  along  with  such  of  these  as  he  possessed.  In  Boly- 
carp's  own  production  we  have  more  of  those  exhortations  to 
honour  the  bishop,  that  abound  in  the  writings  of  his  friend  ; 
but  he  bids  the  Philippians  flee  fleshly  lusts,  "  being  subject 
to  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  unto  God  and  Christ  "  ;  and 
these  are  words  that  evince  a  point  of  view  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Antioch.  Like  Ignatius,  however, 
he  warns  solemnly  against  false  teachers,  especially  the 
Docetre.  "  Whosoever,"  says  he,  "  does  not  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  Antichrist ;  and  whosoever  does 
not  confess  the  testimony  of  the  Cross  is  of  the  devil ;  and 
whosoever  perverts  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  own  lusts, 
and  says  that  there  is  neither  resurrection  nor  a  judgment,  he 
is  the  first-born  of  Satan."  There  are  excellent  principles 
and  precepts  in  the  letter,  but  it  gives  no  evidence  of  intel- 
lectual greatness.  Often  in  the  Church,  however,  and  especi- 
ally in  a  time  of  searching  trial,  high  eminence  and  an 
imperishable  name  have  been  won  through  force  of  character, 
moral  and  spiritual,  in  men  who  grasped,  but  grasped  firmly 
and  devotedly,  only  elementary  and  vital  truths.  A  man's 
momentum,  even  in  the  world,  depends  on  something  besides 
his  intellect ;  much  more  should  this  be  the  case  in  the 
Church.  And  it  has  been  said  of  the  very  age  in  which 
Polycarp  lived,  that  it  did  not  need  profound  thinkers  and 
elegant  speakers  so  much  as  devout  men  who  were  ready  to 
die  for  their  faith.  It  needed  men  who  loved  much.  It  was 
not  by  theories  and  systems  but  by  convictions  and  senti- 
ments, and  by  the  doing  and  the  suffering  which  were  born 
of  these  convictions  and  sentiments,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  built  up  and  promoted,  and  achieved  the  victory  over  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  Yet  this  was  an  age  in  which  apolo- 
gists wrote,  and  in  which  apologists  were  needed.  Let  us  not 
undervalue  their  gifts  ;  but  let  us  remember  that  they  would 
have  written  in  vain  had  they  not  been  able  to  appeal  to  men 
of  heroic  and  pure  life,  by  whom  the  Christian  profession  was 
adorned ;  and  if  the  best  of  those  writers  added  to  their  faith 
knowledge  above  that  of  their  brethren,  they  would  not  have 
turned  their  knowledge  to  such  account  unless  they  had  first 
added  to  their  faith  "  virtue  " — courage  (aperrj) — so  that  they 
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were  willing  to  suffer,  as  well  as  to  write,  for  the  defence 
and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel. 

I  have  spoken  of  Polycarp  as  a  victim  of  the  persecutions 
which  broke  out  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  About  seven  or 
eight  years,  or  probably  fewer,  before  he  suffered  death,  we 
find  him  at  Eome ;  and,  as  he  was  then  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  we  may  be  assured  that  he  would  not  have  undertaken 
such  a  journey  without  weighty  reasons. 

Among  other  subjects  of  conversation  and  discussion  that 
came  up  between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  Home,  Anicetus, 
was  the  question  of  the  observance  of  Easter.  The  contro- 
versy involved  a  difference  not  only  as  to  the  time,  but  as  to 
the  mode  of  observance.  The  Asiatic  practice  was  to  keep 
the  feast  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  which- 
ever day  of  the  week  that  might  be  ;  and  with  them,  accord- 
ingly, the  day  for  the  annual  commemoration  of  the  resurrec- 
tion fell  on  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan,  whether  it  was  the  first 
day  of  the  week  or  not.  The  rest  of  the  Church  set  aside 
the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  and  held  that  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  the  resurrection  should  be  on  the  same  day 
as  the  weekly. 

"  When  the  blessed  Polycarp  was  at  Rome,"  says  Eusebius 
(Eccl.  Hist.  v.  24),  "  in  the  time  of  Anicetus,  they  had  also 
some  little  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  other  points, 
they  immediately  came  to  a  peaceable  understanding  respecting 
this  one,  for  they  had  no  love  for  mutual  disputes.  Eor 
neither  could  Anicetus  persuade  Polycarp  not  to  observe  (firj 
Trjpetv,  i.e.  the  fourteenth  Nisan),  inasmuch  as  he  had  always 
observed  it  with  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  other 
apostles  with  whom  he  had  associated  ;  nor  could  Polycarp 
persuade  Anicetus  to  observe  (in  the  eastern  way),  for  he  said 
that  he  ought  to  follow  the  custom  of  the  presbyters  before 
him." 

It  is  well  worthy  of  being  noted  that  this  difference,  which 
was  afterwards  the  occasion  of  great  bitterness  and  of  sepa- 
ration in  the  Church,  did  not  prevent  these  two  men  from 
sealing  their  holy  union  in  Christ  by  the  common  observance 
of  the  Supper,  and  that  the  episcopus  loci,  not  yet,  certainly, 
urbis  et  orbis,  preferred  in  honour  his  brother  from  Smyrna 
by  leaving   it  to   him    to   administer   the   sacred    ordinance. 
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There  is  at  this  time  lively  sympathy  and,  where  possible, 
intercourse  between  churches  widely  separated  in  place,  but 
the  intercourse  is  free  and  spontaneous.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  two  bishops,  representing  the  east  and  the  west, 
meeting  to  discuss  conflicting  views  and  customs,  de  rebus 
non  necessariis ;  and,  though  each  adhered  to  his  opinion,  the 
bond  of  charity  was  not  broken :  the  end  was  simply  this, 
that  they  agreed  to  differ. 

And  we  may  notice  this  point :  that,  if  Polycarp  does  not 
recognise  Anicetus  as  a  superior  authority  in  the  Church, 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Anicetus  convinced  by  the 
appeal  to  the  example  of  the  Apostle  John.  And  he  was 
right  in  not  accepting  this  as  of  itself  a  convincing  argument. 
Why,  we  find  Paul  himself  observing  Jewish  feasts  on  the 
appointed  days,  but  who  would  dream  of  imputing  to  him  the 
opinion  that  those  feasts  were  of  universal  obligation  ?  The 
Bishop  of  Rome  at  this  time  must  have  felt  what  the  early 
ecclesiastical  historian,  Socrates,  expressed  :  "  The  Saviour  and 
His  apostles  have  enjoined  us  by  no  law  to  keep  this  feast. 
They  had  no  thought  of  appointing  festival  days,  but  of  pro- 
moting a  life  of  blessedness  and  piety." 

A  few  years  (177  a.d.)  after  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp, 
a  persecution  still  more  terrible  than  that  which  had  befallen 
the  Christians  of  Smyrna  broke  out  in  the  west,  and  particu- 
larly in  Lyons  and  Vienne.  But  first  let  us  notice  an 
occurrence  which  fell  between  the  two  dates,  and  which, 
according  to  some  ancient  accounts,  made  an  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Emperor  extremely  favourable  to  the  Church. 

In  the  year  174  a.d.  Marcus  Aurelius  made  an  expedition 
against  the  Marcomani  and  the  Sarmatian  and  other  tribes, 
who  had  showed  themselves  hostile  to  the  Emperor.  In 
Pannonia  (Hungary)  he  was  allured  by  the  foe  into  an  arid 
region,  where,  under  a  burning  sun,  a  considerable  part  of  his 
army  was  destroyed  by  thirst,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
expected  every  moment  that  an  attack  would  be  made  by  the 
barbarians.  Defeat  was  imminent,  and  life  itself  was  almost 
despaired  of,  when  the  twelfth  legion,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  Christians,  fell  upon  their  knees  and  prayed.  Thereupon 
a  thunderstorm  burst  forth,  spreading  consternation  and  dis- 
order among  the  enemy,  while  the  copious  rain  supplied  the 
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thirsty  army  of  the  Emperor  with  the  refreshment  for  which 
they  had  ardently  longed. 

This  event  was  regarded  by  the  Christians  as  a  miracle 
wrought  in  answer  to  their  prayers.  It  appears,  however, 
that  pagan  historians  attributed  the  same  occurrence,  some  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Emperor  himself,  others  to  the  arts  of  an 
Egyptian  sorcerer  named  Arnuphis.  Monuments  and  paint- 
ings have  been  found  in  which  Marcus  Aurelius  is  represented 
as  in  the  act  of  prayer,  while  the  soldiers  intercept  the  rain 
with  their  helmets.  Coins,  too,  were  struck,  bearing  on  the 
one  side  the  image  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  hurling  his  lightning 
against  the  barbarians.  Some  authors,  however,  affirm  that 
the  Emperor  immediately  afterwards  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding, on  pain  of  death,  the  further  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  and  that  he  gave  to  the  legion  whose  prayers  had 
brought  deliverance  the  name  of  "Legio  Eulminatrix"  (Ful- 
minca,  the  thundering).1  As  to  the  latter  point,  it  is  certain 
that  this  is  not  the  correct  derivation,  as  the  twelfth  legion 
had  borne  this  name  for  a  considerable  time — as  early,  indeed, 
as  the  reign  of  Augustus.2 

As  to  the  edict  forbidding  persecution,  it  is  now  considered 
certain  on  all  hands  that  no  such  prohibition  was  ever  issued 
by  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  is  not  that  the  supposition  of  such 
an  edict  falls  away  with  the  etymology  of  fulminatrix  given 
by  this  father,  but  the  events  that  followed  so  soon  in  France 
furnish  proof  only  too  terrible  that  the  Emperor's  disposition 
towards  the  professors  of  the  new  faith  remained  unchanged. 
Neander  quotes  a  striking  passage  from  Tertullian,  which 
shows  how,  with  perfect  honesty,  declarations  made  by  heathens 
were  sometimes  interpreted  in  a  Christian  sense : — 

"  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  German  expedition  also,  obtained, 
through  the  prayers  offered  to  God  by  Christian  soldiers, 
showers  of  rain  during  that  time  of  thirst.  When  has  not 
the  land  been  delivered  from  drought  by  our  supplications 
and  fasts  ?      In   such  cases   the  very  heathen  gave  our  God 

1  Apollinaris,  a  contemporary  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  gives  this  derivation.  A 
writer  of  the  eleventh  century  records  that  the  Emperor  solicited  the  prayers  of 
the  twelfth  legion,  which  consisted  wholly  of  Christians,  because  he  had  heard 
that  their  entreaties  were  all-powerful  with  God. 

2  to  oaoixccTov  (o-rpaTowioov)  ri  xipavve^okon. — Dio  CusshlS. 
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the  glory,  for  it  was  the  God  of  gods,  who  alone  is    mighty, 
that  they  cried  to  under  the  name  of  Jupiter." 

An  account  of  the  persecution  that  broke  out  in  Gaul, 
chiefly  in  Lyons  and  Vienne,  is  found  in  a  contemporaneous 
document,  which  purports  to  have  been  written  by  the 
churches  in  those  parts,  and  is  addressed  to  the  churches  in 
Asia  and  Phrygia,  It  is  considered  by  some  probable  that 
it  was  composed  by  Irenaeus,  who  soon  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  the  capital  of  Southern  France.  It  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius  (v.  1).  The  salutation  is:  ol  iv 
Bievvrj  /col  Aovyhovvw  TJ7?  TaWias  irapoLKovvres  Sov\ot 
Xpiarov  tois  Kara  ttjv  'Aaiav  kcll  <&pv<yiav  T)]v  avrijv  t?)<? 
aTro\.VTp(iiGews  rjjj.lv  ttuttlv  kol  ekirlha  e^ovoiv  aoe\<j>ol$, 
€ipr]vrj  teal  %a/H9  koX  86£a  airo  Oeov  irarpo<i  /cat,  Xpiarov   Irjaov 

70V  Kvplov  1]flO)v} 

Servants  of  Christ,  both  male  and  female,  belonging  to  the 
two  churches,  who  had  already  undergone  imprisonment  in 
the  absence  of  the  governor,  were  brought  to  the  public 
place  in  Lyons,  into  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  were  there  examined  by  him  as  to  their  religion. 
The  governor  treated  them  with  such  harshness  that  a  young 
man  named  Epagathus,  who  was  present  at  the  trial  and 
who,  though  a  Christian,  was  not  yet  known  as  such,  begged 
permission  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  his  brethren.  But, 
instead  of  saving  the  victims,  he  was  immediately  added  to 
their  number,  the  judge  scornfully  calling  him  the  Christians' 
advocate.  His  apprehension  was  followed  by  that  of  others 
who  did  not  shrink  from  the  same  open  profession  of  faith  ; 
and  the  rage  of  the  people  and  of  the  authorities  was  inflamed 
to  the  utmost  through  the  revolting  "  confessions  "  which  fear 
extorted  from  heathen  slaves  who  had  been  arrested  along 
with  their  masters.  Without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  the  most 
barbarous  tortures  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  shake  the  firm- 
ness of  the  martyrs.  A  number  of  Christians  denied  their 
faith,  but  in  one  case  courage  soon  returned.  Biblias  who, 
to  save  herself,  had  been  false  to  her  religion,  when  requested 

1["The  servants  of  Christ  that  dwell  in  Vienne  and  Lugdunum,  to  the 
brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia  who  hold  the  same  faith  and  hope  of  salvation  as 
we,  peace  and  grace  and  glory  from  God  the  Father  and  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."] 
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to  bear  witness  against  her  fellow-Christians,  refused  to  redeem 
her  life  by  such  baseness,  recanted  her  recantation,  and  sub- 
mitted to  torture  and  death. 

The  greater  number  of  the  accused  remained  immovable  in 
spite  of  the  hellish  art  which,  with  the  hope  of  seducing  them, 
the  heathen  employed  in  order  to  multiply  and  intensify  their 
torments.  This  was  certainly  the  most  barbarous  persecution 
that  had  been  known  since  the  Church  \vras  founded — execu- 
tioners, people,  and  magistrates  literally  giving  day  and  night 
to  the  invention  of  cruelties  new  and  more  refined,  and  better 
fitted  to  wring  words  of  unfaithfulness  from  the  lips  of  the 
victims.  We  read  here  of  a  kind  of  boot  in  which  the  feet 
were  pressed  till  the  pain  became  unspeakable,  and  of  a  red- 
hot  iron  chair  in  which  the  prisoners  were  compelled  to  sit, 
that  there  might  be  extorted  from  them,  not  only  the  denial 
of  their  faith,  but  the  confession  of  the  unnatural  crimes  laid 
to  their  charge.  But  men  and  women,  both  young  and  old, 
withstood  those  manifold  agonies,  and  all  that  the  force  and 
craft  of  the  adversary  could  wrest  from  them  was  the  humble 
but  invincible  acknowledgment  of  their  faith.  Among  the 
exalted  examples  of  superhuman  patience  and  firmness — 
among  "  the  strong  pillars  "  that  stand  forth  conspicuously  in 
the  frightful  picture — was  the  Bishop  of  Lyons,  Pothinus, 
who  was  ninety  years  of  age.  Infirm  in  body  but  youthful 
in  spirit,  he  was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  but  the  near 
prospect  of  martyrdom  only  diffused  an  expression  of  joy  over 
his  countenance.  A  multitude  raised  a  wild  cry  against  him, 
reviling  him  as  bitterly  and  furiously  as  if,  it  is  said,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  had  stood  before  them.  When  asked  by  the 
governor  who  the  God  of  the  Christians  was,  Pothinus 
answered,  in  order  to  prevent  the  blasphemies  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  poured  out  if  he  now  attempted  to  teach, 
that  the  governor  should  learn  as  soon  as  he  was  worthy  of 
the  knowledge.  At  this  reply,  those  who  stood  near  dealt 
this  man  of  fourscore  years  and  ten  heavy  blows,  and  those 
who  were  more  distant  threw  at  him  anything  that  offered 
itself  to  their  hands.  Scarcely  breathing,  he  was  cast  into 
prison,  where  he  died  in  two  days. 

Another  of  the  "  strong  pillars  "  was  Sanctus  of  Vienne,  a 
deacon.     Repeatedly  tortured  that  there  might  be  drawn  from 
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him  some  unfaithful  or  indecent  words,  he  had  but  the  one 
answer  to  every  question — "  I  am  a  Christian."  The  cruelties 
inflicted  on  him  at  this  time  and  some  days  after  have  no 
parallel  but  in  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition.  At  last,  along 
with  a  friend  named  Maturus,  he  was  brought  into  the 
amphitheatre,  tortured  now  in  this  way  and  now  in  that, 
dragged  round  and  round  by  the  wild  beasts,  seated  on  the 
red-hot  chair,  and  at  last  despatched.  Nothing  that  he 
endured  had  drawn  from  him  anything  but  his  first  confes- 
sion :  "  I  am  a  Christian." 

Similar  was  the  confession  of  a  female  servant  named 
Blandina,  who  made  this  addition :  "  And  with  us  there  is 
practised  no  wickedness."  Her  tormentors,  who  relieved  one 
another  from  morning  to  evening,  wondered  how  the  life 
could  remain  in  a  frail  body  so  racked.  After  other  tortures, 
she  was  cast  in  a  net  to  a  wild  bull,  and  then  stabbed.  She 
had  been  brought  day  after  day  to  the  amphitheatre  to  wit- 
ness the  sufferings  of  other  Christians,  that  she  might  be 
constrained  to  deny  her  faith.  She  "remained  alone,"  says 
Adolph  Monod,  "  like  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  tempted  of 
hell,  forsaken  of  earth,  but  upheld  by  heaven." 

Among  the  prisoners  there  were  citizens  of  Eome,  whom 
the  governor  did  not  venture  to  put  to  death  without  having 
first  received  the  Emperor's  commands.  He  wrote  to  him 
accordingly,  soliciting,  at  the  same  time,  instructions  with 
regard  to  the  other  prisoners.  Those  prisoners  were  not  only 
the  faithful,  but  the  fallen.  For  those  who  had  recanted 
were  still  treated  as  criminals  on  account  of  the  revolting 
charges  brought  against  them.  Pitiable  was  their  condition. 
Their  conscience  accused  them  ;  their  very  jailor  upbraided 
them  with  cowardice.  Suppose  they  were  now  to  affirm  that 
they  returned  to  the  faith  which  they  had  abjured,  who  would 
believe  in  their  sincerity  ?  To  their  great  joy,  an  opportunity 
was  given  them  of  showing  their  repentance  by  its  fruits.  A 
rescript  came  from  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  was  so  far  similar 
to  Trajan's  that  those  who  abjured  were  to  be  released,  and 
those  who  persisted  were  to  be  executed.  Those  timid 
disciples,  then,  who  had  quailed  for  a  moment,  were  again 
brought  forward  and  questioned  with  a  view  to  their  libera- 
tion ;  but  most  of  them  now  declared  that  they  were  Chris- 
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tians,  and  they  were  condemned  to  death  with  the  rest  of 
their  brethren.  And  here  there  is  something  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Lyonese  martyrs  who  had  continued  faithful — some- 
thing assuredly  not  less  gracious,  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
probably  more  rare,  than  heroic  devotion.  This  was  their 
tenderness  towards  their  weak  fellow  -  prisoners  who  had 
denied  the  Lord.  They  wept  and  prayed  with  them.  The 
men  who  were  living  in  Christ  fell,  with  a  love  like  that  of 
the  father  in  the  parable,  upon  the  neck  of  those  from  whom 
the  Spirit  had  departed  for  a  season,  and  the  lost  were  found, 
and  the  dead  were  alive  again. 

These  heroic  sufferers  were  gentle  because  they  were 
humble.  Even  after  agonies  and  cruel  mockings  they  refused 
to  be  called  martyrs.  The  name,  they  said,  belongs  to  Christ, 
the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  and  of  others,  only  to  those 
whose  testimony  has  been  sealed  by  their  death.  "  We  are 
but  poor  humble  confessors,  and  ask  our  brethren  to  pray  for 
us,  without  ceasing,  that  we  may  be  faithful  unto  the  end." 
We  do  not  wonder  when  we  are  told  that  these  men  prayed 
for  their  persecutors.  The  Lyonese  martyrs  evinced,  not  the 
fortitude  of  the  savage,  or  of  the  Stoic,  or  of  the  fanatic,  but 
the  better  fortitude  of  men  who  do  not  return  scorn  for  scorn 
and  hate  for  hate,  but  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  their 
God. 

Neander,  I  may  remark,  draws  from  the  rescript  mentioned 
above  a  conclusion  that  is  scarcely  warrantable.  He  says 
that  Marcus  Aurelius  did  not,  any  more  than  Trajan,  believe 
the  calumnies  that  had  been  circulated  against  the  Christians. 
Perhaps  the  Emperor  did  not  believe  them  all — not  the  worst 
in  their  worst  form — -but  it  is  admitted  by  Neander  elsewhere 
that  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  "  inviting  men  to  lodge 
information  against  the  Christians." 

Only  one  particular  remains  to  be  added.  The  bones  of 
Polycarp  had  been  given  up  to  the  Christians  of  Smyrna,  but 
in  Lyons  neither  entreaties  or  gold  could  procure  for  the 
Christians  anything  of  the  remains  of  their  dead.  The 
heathen,  in  mockery  of  the  resurrection,  by  the  hope  of  which 
the  martyrs  had  been  animated,  cast  their  ashes  into  the 
Khone.  "  It  will  be  seen,"  said  they,  "  whether  their  God 
can  help  them  and  raise  them  again  from  death." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  APOLOGISTS JUSTIN  MARTYR. 

The  age  of  the  Antonines,  daring  which  the  Christians 
suffered  so  much,  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Koman  learning.  Hadrian  had  founded  an  Athenseum,  a  kind 
of  academy,  at  which  prelections  were  delivered  by  teachers 
who  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ;  and  under 
his  successors,  not  only  the  capital  and  other  important 
places  in  Italy,  but  towns  in  GJaul  and  in  Africa,  had  their 
public  schools,  in  which,  among  other  things,  philosophy  was 
cultivated,  which,  however,  often  degenerated  into  sophistry 
and  love  of  disputation.  Christianity  was  now  emerging  from 
the  comparative  obscurity  in  which  it  had  been  propagating 
itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  some  among  the 
cultivated  who  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  embrace  it 
began  at  least  to  think  it  worthy  of  being  combated  by  other 
weapons  than  those  of  rude  violence.  On  the  other  hand, 
Christians,  even  before  any  formidable  attacks  were  made 
upon  their  religion  with  intellectual  weapons,  derived  this 
blessing  from  persecution,  that  they  set  themselves  to  a  vindi- 
cation both  of  their  character  and  of  their  principles.  For  a 
time  the  vindication  could  not  but  be  mainly  of  the  simple 
kind  that  Peter  required  of  the  believers  when  the  Church  was 
young :  "  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  with 
meekness  and  fear :  having  a  good  conscience ;  that,  whereas 
they  speak  evil  of  you,  as  of  evil-doers,  they  may  be  ashamed 
that  falsely  accuse  your  good  conversation  in  Christ."  This, 
of  course,  did  not  exclude  appeal  to  the  facts  on  which 
Christianity  was  based  as  a  historical  religion,  but  the  main 
argument  with  which  enemies,  and,  as  we  see  they  were  from 
the  beginning,  calumnious  enemies,  were  to  be  met,  was  that 
drawn  from    the  holy  living  of    the  disciples.     And  so  the 
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immediate  and  most  urgent  task  of  the  apologists  was  to 
establish  the  claim  of  the  Christian  faith  to  toleration  by- 
demonstrating  that  its  principles  and  practices  were  not 
immoral  and  scandalously  wicked  ;  but  though  the  apologist, 
as  his  name  implies,  stood  on  the  defensive,  he  would  not 
long  content  himself  with  proving  the  Christian's  innocence  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  but  would  gird  on  aggressive 
armour  and  carry  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  He  would 
set  himself  to  prove  the  truth  and  the  incomparable  dignity 
of  Christianity,  and  the  falseness  and  vileness  of  other  forms 
of  religion. 

There  were  apologists  before  Justin  Martyr.  The  most 
noted  of  these  were  Quadratus  and  Aristides,  both  of  Athens, 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  but  whose  writings  have 
not  come  down  to  us.1  In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  con- 
temporary with  Justin,  there  are  named  Melito  of  Sardis,*2 
Miltiades,  and  Claudius  Apollinaris,3  of  whose  works  only  a 
few  fragments  are  preserved.  We  possess  two  Apologies  by 
Justin.  The  first  and  longer  was  written  in  138  or  139 
a.d.  ;  the  second,  it  is  generally  believed,  was  written  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  about  161  a.d. 

Justin  was  born  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second,  in  the  Samaritan  town  llavia 
Neapolis,  the  ancient  Sichem,  and  the  Nablus  of  the  present 
day.  His  parents  were  Greeks,  and  appear  to  have  been 
among  the  settlers  whom  Vespasian,  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish 

1  Quadratus  (Ens.  iv.  3)  speaks  of  those  who  had  been  cured  or  raised  from 
the  dead  by  Christ  as  living  us  'robs  tificr'tpaus  xP°v°"$i  carrying  back  his  own 
recollection  to  the  apostolic  age.  According  to  the  Ghronicon,  his  apology  was 
presented  in  the  tenth  year  of  Hadrian  (126  a.d.).  He  became  Bishop  of 
Athens,  probably  after  Publius.  Polemic  works  (Against  all  Heresies  and 
Against  Marcion)  are  mentioned  by  himself,  but  they  have  not  come  down 
to  us.     [The  Apology  of  Aristides  has  been  discovered  in  a  Syriac  translation.] 

-  "  Melito' s  appears  to  have  been  written  after  the  death  of  Lucius  Verus 
(169  a.d.)."  The  following  works  are  enumerated  by  Eusebius :  1.  Iltpl  rov 
-rao-va.  iuo  ;  2.  llipl  ToXiTiias  (right  living)  xai  -rpotpnruv  ;  3.  11:^}  ixxXr,<r!ccs  ;  4.  Tltpi 
xvpiaxyjs  ',  5.  Tlipi  Junius  uvUpuTov  ;  6.  lls^J  TXainu;  (creation)  ;  7.  llipi  b<7ra.xor,s 
rriirTius  alo-trimpiuv ;  .  .  .  17.  Upos  ' A-vrav'ivov  /3//3X/S/«v.  In  one  fragment  there 
occurs  the  expression  to.  tyi;  vaXuias  ^la^xvs  jS//3Xi«,  and  from  this  Lardner 
infers  the  existence  of  the  collection  of  New  Testament  books. 

3  Among  the  works  of  Claudius  Apollinaris,  who  became  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  in  170  A.D.,  was  one  addressed  to  Antonine :  A»y««  vvrip  rns 
iriCTius  a-roXoyiots. 
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War,  sent  into  the  desolated  town,  which  then  took  the  name 
given  above.  Justin  was  educated  in  the  Pagan  religion,  but 
he  was  an  earnest  seeker  for  truth,  and,  like  Augustine  and 
others  afterwards,  for  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things.  As 
Josephus  had  tried  party  after  party  among  his  countrymen, 
so  Justin,  though  with  a  different  and  a  more  blessed  result, 
attached  himself  to  one  system  of  philosophy  after  another  in 
the  hope  of  finding  certainty  and  rest.  He  first  tried  a  Stoic, 
but  soon  left  him.  The  disciple  of  the  Porch,  it  seems,  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  particular  thing  the  inquirer 
sought — -the  knowledge  of  Divine  things — was  not  a  necessary 
subject  of  philosophical  speculation.  The  next  to  whom 
Justin  applied  was  a  Peripatetic,  who,  it  is  stated,  gave  him- 
self credit  for  no  small  acumen,  and  who,  as  might  be 
expected  of  one  of  his  school,  was  not  disposed  to  live  in 
an  ideal  world.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  this  philosopher 
became  impatient  of  the  inquirer,  whose  soul  was  consumed 
with  the  thirst  for  Divine  truth,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  had  one 
question  to  put :  What  fee  did  Justin  intend  to  pay  him  for 
his  instruction  ?  Such  an  experience  might  well  damp  his 
ardour,  but  it  only  led  to  an  immediate  separation  from  the 
Peripatetic  who  had  acted  so  unworthily  of  a  philosopher. 
He  now  sought  refuge  with  a  Pythagorean  of  great  distinc- 
tion, who  began  by  questioning  him  about  his  knowledge  of 
music,  and — what  was  still  more  important — his  knowledge 
of  mathematics.  There  was  no  other  study  that  could  be 
compared  with  mathematics  for  its  power  of  withdrawing  the 
soul  from  the  things  of  sense,  and  so  preparing  it  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  supermundane  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  eternally  true  and  beautiful.  Justin  was  obliged  to 
confess  his  ignorance  of  this  indispensable  preparatory  study, 
and  was  dismissed  with  contempt. 

But  he  was  convinced  that  spiritual  truth  was  in  some 
measure  attainable  by  men  who  were  neither  musicians  nor 
geometricians.  There  wTas  another  well  from  which  this  in- 
habitant of  Sichem  might  draw ;  and,  though  it  was  of  man's 
digging,  he  went  to  it  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  living  water, 
which  would  quench  his  thirst  for  ever.  He  had  heard  much 
of  the  school  of  Plato,  and  it  so  happened  that  a  thoughtful 
and   illustrious  representative  of  it  settled  in  Justin's  "  own 
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town."  x  With  him  Justin  had  frequent  intercourse,  and  he 
made  rapid  progress  from  day  to  day.  The  study  of  Plato's 
philosophy  gave  wings  to  his  soul.  Within  a  short  time  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  have  become  a  wise  man,  and  he  con- 
fesses that,  in  his  folly,  he  hoped  to  attain  to  the  beholding  of 
God.  But  this  was  at  least  a  preparatory  study  by  which, 
like  some  others  of  note  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  he  was 
led  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  He  could  not  but  find  much 
that  was  congenial  and,  at  the  same  time,  helpful  in  that 
system  of  which,  let  me  remind  you,  it  has  been  said :  "  It 
desires  what  is  supremely  beautiful  without  possessing  what 
it  pursues." 

But  Justin,  while  still  a  Platonist,  withdrew  into  a  solitary 
place  "  not  far  from  the  sea,"  that  he  might  devote  himself  to 
his  philosophical  studies.  Here  he  one  day  encountered  an 
old  man  of  mild  and  venerable  aspect,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a  conversation  which  soon  passed  from  indifferent  topics 
and  took  a  serious  tone.  Although  the  old  man  did  not  call 
himself  a  philosopher,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  Justin  that 
the  soul  was  not  necessarily  immortal.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  it  has  not  existed  from  eternity,  but  has  begun  to  live, 
then  that  which  has  received  life  may  lose  it.  He  told  Justin, 
however,  of  the  prophets  who  were  older  than  the  philosophers, 
and  then  of  those  men  who  had  been  the  friends  of  Christ, 
and  who  had  testified  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  and  he 
ended  by  exhorting  him  to  pray  that  the  gates  of  light  might 
be  opened  to  him,  for  no  one  could  truly  understand  spiritual 
things  unless  he  received  power  from  God  and  His  anointed. 

The  conversation  he  had  with  that  old  man,  whom  he 
never  met  again,  was  as  decisive  for  his  future  life  as  the  con- 
versation of  Philip  was  for  the  Ethiopian  eunuch's.  Justin's 
heart  turned  within  him  when  he  now  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
the  God  whom  as  yet  he  knew  not.  He  had,  however, 
previously  conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Christians 
from  the  courage  with  which  they  confronted  death,  which 
appeared  to  him  a  convincing  proof  that  the  calumnies  circu- 
lated against  them  were  without  foundation.  The  love  of 
carnal  indulgence  with  which  they  were  charged  seemed  to 
him  incompatible  with  the  joyful  surrender  of  life.     We  are 

1  We  cannot  tell  whether  this  means  Siehem  or  Ephesus. 
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not,  however,  to  suppose  that  at  what  he  considered  the  turn- 
ing-point of  his  life — his  conversation  with  that  old  disciple 
— Justin  broke  altogether  with  his  philosophical  past.  For 
polytheism,  indeed,  he  could  not  express  his  abhorrence  too 
strongly, — it  was,  in  his  estimation,  as  in  that  of  others,  devil- 
worship, — but,  so  far  from  speaking  with  unmitigated  reproba- 
tion of  his  earlier  philosophical  inquiries,  and  especially  of 
what  he  had  learned  in  his  Platonic  period,  he  held  the 
opinion,  to  which  also  some  fathers  afterwards  gave  expres- 
sion, that  in  the  better  feelings,  productions,  and  personalities 
of  pagan  antiquity  there  were  to  be  discerned  traces  of  Divine 
revelation — partial  workings  of  the  Logos — which  formed,  or 
were  calculated  to  form,  a  transition  to  Christianity.  Accord- 
ingly, after  he  was  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  new 
religion  was  the  highest,  "  the  only  sure  and  saving  philo- 
sophy," as  he  expressed  it,  he  retained  his  old  philosopher's 
cloak  or  "  tribon,"  as  it  was  called,  indicating  that  he  had  not 
abandoned  his  former  occupation,  but  had  now  elevated  it  to 
the  right  and  proper  sphere.  Like  many  of  the  Church 
fathers  he  could  say  (pcXoaocf>e,  xa^Pe-  At  the  same  time, 
by  the  retention  of  this  mantle,  he  obtained  access  to  many 
with  whom  he  would  not  otherwise  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  entering  into  conversation  and  discussion.  He  would  not 
otherwise,  for  instance,  have  met  with  Trypho. 

The  very  aspects  of  truth  and  the  very  arguments  that  are 
brought  home  to  a  man  at  a  great  crisis  in  his  history  usually 
leave  an  ineffaceable  impression.  There  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  Paul's  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  were  very 
much  determined  by  the  first  words  he  heard  from  heaven 
when  he  was  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  in  which  Christ  identi- 
fies Himself  with  believers  in  their  interests  and  struggles  and 
sufferings.  The  probable  influence  of  those  words  might  be 
illustrated  from  passages  that  are  not  difficult  of  explanation, 
and  also,  I  think,  from  one  that  has  given  occasion  to  much 
controversy :  "  I  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions 
of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church." 
The  old  disciple  whom  Justin  met  by  the  seashore  referred 
him  first  of  all  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his 
profound  study  of  those  holy  books,  to  which  he  constantly 
refers  in  his  own  works,  may  be  traceable,  not  merely  to  the 

L 
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attractive  nature  of  their  contents,  but  to  the  impulse  which 
he  originally  received  when  he  became  a  convert. 

Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  held  any 
ecclesiastical  office,  he  became  an  evangelist,  and  made  it  his 
life  work  to  impart  instruction  in  the  truths  of  Christianity 
to  all  who  would  have  it.  Labouring  indefatigably  in  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  Empire,  he  found  the  greatest  and  most 
alluring  field  of  labour  in  Home  itself,  which  he  visited  twice, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  remained  longest,  and  in  which 
he  founded  a  sort  of  mission  school,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
young  Greeks. 

Justin  is  the  author  of  two  Apologies.  The  first  and  greater 
of  the  two,  to  which  the  date  138  or  139  a.d.  is  assigned,  is 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  to  his  adopted 
son,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  whole 
Eoman  people.  After  making  the  address  he  is  intrepid 
enough  to  give  the  name  and  all  particulars  necessary  for  the 
identification  of  the  man  who  comes  forward  as  the  defender 
of  the  hated  and  persecuted  sect,  which  was  now  even  dreaded 
by  many.  The  rulers,  he  insists,  should  act  worthily  of  the 
surnames  which  they  respectively  bore — Pius  and  Philosophus. 
They  should  pronounce  judgment,  not  according  to  precon- 
ceived opinion  or  with  the  view  of  pleasing  superstitious  men, 
but  after  rigid  investigation  and  in  accordance  with  truth. 
The  friends  of  piety  and  philosophy  should  not  seek  to  main- 
tain an  old  religion  merely  because  it  is  old.  If  our  fore- 
fathers leave  us  an  inheritance  of  disease  or  shame,  none  of  us 
thinks  it  rational  to  claim  or  treasure  it.  Princes  who  put 
prejudice  above  truth  may  spoil  and  slay  us,  but  they  are  no 
better  than  robbers  in  a  desert. 

Having  vindicated  the  Christians  from  the  charges  of 
immorality  brought  against  them,  which  was  the  first  duty  of 
the  apologist,  and  having  admitted  without  hesitation  that 
there  were  seed-corns  of  truth  in  the  heathen  world,  which, 
however,  could  be  brought  to  ripeness  only  by  Christianity, 
Justin  proceeds  to  argue  from  Old  Testament  prophecy.  He 
not  only  contends  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  the  finger 
of  God  is  distinctly  visible,  but  goes  so  far  as  to  exclaim, 
"  Who  would  believe  that  a  crucified  man  was  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God:  and  was  appointed  to  judge  the  human  race,  if 
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testimonies  concerning  Him  could  not  be  produced  from  the 
times  preceding  His  incarnation  ?  "  The  proof  from  prophecy 
was  called  distinctively  the  "  proof  of  the  Spirit,"  and  was 
generally  considered  by  the  ancient  Church  to  be  peculiarly 
forcible.  The  other  proof,  the  moral  glory  of  Christianity, 
which  we  should  perhaps  as  readily  designate  in  that  way, 
was  by  no  means  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  apologist. 
That  Justin  should  find  predictions  in  the  Sibylline  oracles,  as 
well  as  in  the  oracles  to  which  the  old  disciple  had  referred 
him,  does  not  diminish  the  force  of  the  argument  from  the 
latter,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  undeniable.  The  Sibylline 
oracles,  so-called,  were,  at  least  partly,  of  very  recent  origin 
when  Justin  wrote. 

But  Justin  saw  more  than  written  prophecies  and  types. 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  two  instruments  that  have  done 
most  for  the  human  race  are  the  plough  and  the  cross.  In 
Justin's  eye  the  first  was  the  symbol  of  the  second,  and  every- 
where he  heard  dumb  nature's  testimony  to  that  in  which  he 
gloried — as  in  the  vessel,  whether  propelled  by  oars  or  by 
swelling  sails ;  in  the  "  human  face  divine  " ;  and  in  the 
human  body,  especially  when  a  man  prays  with  outstretched 
arms.  The  very  banners  of  the  camp  were  but  gilded  and 
ornamented  crosses  with  which  military  devotion  unconsciously 
honoured  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.  Such  plays  of  fancy  it  may 
not  be  desirable  to  imitate,  but  this  at  least  must  be  admitted, 
that  in  his  case  it  was  fancy  quickened  by  a  deep  love  for  the 
Crucified,  whom  he  bore  in  his  heart,  and  for  whom  he  died. 

As  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  at  their  assemblies  for 
worship  was  the  subject  of  the  most  hideous  charges,  Justin, 
in  his  larger  Apology,  is  naturally  led  into  particulars,  so  that 
his  work,  like  Pliny's  letter,  serves  more  than  a  temporary 
purpose,  and  has  more  than  a  temporary  interest.  Those,  he 
tells  us,  who  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  are  directed  to  give  themselves  to  prayer  and  fasting 
and  to  supplicate  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  that  are  past. 
"  We,"  says  Justin,  "  pray  and  fast  with  them."  Then  they 
are  led  to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  and  are  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  "  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  He  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by 
baptism,    applying   to  it   not    only   the    language    of    Christ, 
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recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  John,  but  the  words  of 
Isaiah  :  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes."  "  By  this  ordinance 
we  become,  from  children  of  necessity  and  ignorance,  children 
of  liberty  and  knowledge,  and  obtain  forgiveness  of  the  sins 
that  are  passed.  This  ordinance  is  called  illumination, 
because  those  who  learn  from  us  are  spiritually  enlightened." 
Compare  with  this  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews :  "  But  call  to  remembrance  the  former  days,  in 
which,  after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endured  a  great  fight  of 
afflictions."  The  term  "  illumination,"  however,  is  applied  to 
baptism  not,  as  some  have  explained  it,  because  the  soul  is 
thereby — by  the  observance  of  the  outward  rite — enlightened 
in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  but  because  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  the  truths  of  salvation  are  presupposed,  and 
are  viewed  as  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  reception  of 
the  rite.  Baptism,  accordingly,  is  presented  as  the  decisive 
turning-point  in  a  man's  life,  but  all  that  is  uttered  by  Justin 
on  this  subject  proceeds  from  an  experience  and  a  way  of 
thinking  in  which,  as  yet,  outward  and  inward,  objective  and 
subjective,  were  inseparably  blended,  and  when  the  necessity 
for  carefully  distinguishing  them  was  not  yet  felt  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  serious  differences  of  opinion,  it  afterwards  was. 

"  The  convert,  who  has  been  cleansed  by  the  baptismal 
water,  is  brought  into  the  assembly  of  the  brethren,  who 
devoutly  pray  for  him  and  for  all  Christians  in  all  places, 
that  God  may  give  them  knowledge  and  grace  to  practise 
what  they  know  in  their  daily  life,  that  so  they  may  attain  to 
everlasting  life.  After  the  prayer  is  ended,  we  salute  one 
another  with  the  brotherly  kiss.  Thereafter  bread  is  brought 
to  the  presiding  minister,  and  a  cup  of  wine  and  water.  The 
minister  then  offers  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  to  which  the 
assembled  people  say,  Amen.  Upon  this  those  who  are 
called  deacons  distribute  to  every  one  present  a  portion  of 
the  blessed  bread  and  of  the  wine  and  water  ;  they  carry  it 
also  to  those  who  are  not  present.  This  ordinance  is  called 
the  Eucharist,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  partake  of  it  who 
does  not  believe  that  what  we  teach  is  true,  and  who  has  not 
previously  received  the  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins 
and  for  regeneration." 
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Then  follows  a  passage  which  naturally  has  been  seized  as 
a  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  held  by 
the  early  Church.  "  We  do  not,"  it  runs,  "  receive  these 
things  as  common  bread  and  common  drink  ;  but,  as  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Redeemer,  who  became  incarnate  through  the 
Word  of  God,  had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation, 
so  we  are  taught  that  the  nourishment  blessed  by  the 
word  of  prayer  and  proceeding  from  Him,  whereby  our 
flesh  and  blood  are  nourished  in  virtue  of  the  change  (kcito, 
IA6Ta[3oXr)v),  are  flesh  and  blood  of  that  incarnate  Jesus." 

The  language  may  be  interpreted  in  three  different  ways : 
first,  as  an  explicit  statement  of  the  transubstantiation  of  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  ;  secondly,  as  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  repetition,  though  by  no  means  an  exact  one,  but 
rather  a  paraphrase,  of  the  words  of  institution,  declaring  that 
the  bread  and  wine  which  had  been  consecrated  by  prayer 
were  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  leaving  it  altogether 
undetermined  in  what  sense  they  are  to  be  understood.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  this  interpretation  is  very  un- 
satisfactory for  more  reasons  than  one,  but  specially  because 
it  entirely  leaves  out  of  view  the  important  words  Kara  fiera- 
(3o\rjv,  which  of  themselves  show  that  the  sentence  is  more 
than  a  mere  repetition  or  amplification  of  New  Testament 
phraseology.  But  there  is  a  third  explanation  possible. 
/M€Ta^o\7]  does  mean  a  change,  but  what  change  ?  When 
and  how  does  the  change  take  place  ?  Is  it  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine,  or  is  it  the  devout  believer  who  partakes  of 
the  ordinance,  that  is  viewed  as  of  the  same  body  as  Christ, 
of  His  flesh  and  of  His  bones  ?  Accordingly,  we  have  this 
as  a  third  interpretation  :  the  change  is  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  the  body  of  Christ,  but  into  the  body  of  the 
Christian.  The  bread  and  wine,  becoming  by  a  natural 
process  our  flesh  and  blood,  become,  by  the  same  supernatural 
process  as  effected  the  incarnation,  His  flesh  and  blood. 
There  is,  that  is,  a  process  of  transformation,  so  far  analogous 
to  the  natural,  going  on,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  made 
conformable  to  His  likeness,  and  become  in  body,  as  well  as 
soul,  the  heirs  of  life  and  immortality. 

The  "  Eucharist " :  that  is  the  name  we  already  find  in 
Justin,  who  lays  great  stress  on  the  offering  of  prayer  and 
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thanksgiving  by  the  minister,  to  which,  however,  all  the 
people  say,  Amen.  He  nowhere  indicates  even  the  idea  of 
sacrifice.  He  does,  indeed,  speak  of  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  Supper  as  a  pure  offering,1  but  it  is  the  pure  offering  of 
which  Malachi  speaks,  and  which  is  to  be  made  in  every 
place  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  at  this  time  dis- 
pensed regularly  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  day, 
as  we  have  already  learned  from  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan, 
from  Barnabas,  and  from  the  letter  of  Ignatius  to  the 
Magnesians,  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  meet  for 
public  worship.  This  day,  called  by  Barnabas  "  the  eighth 
day,"  is  designated  by  Justin  "  the  day  of  the  sun  "  (rj  rfkiov 
rj/xepa).  On  this  day  the  Christians  from  town  and  country 
meet,  and  the  "  memorabilia  of  the  apostles  and  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  are  read."  The  memorabilia  of  the  apostles 
(a7rofj,v7)fj.ovevfxara  rwv  anroo-Tokccv),  as  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, were  our  canonical  gospels,  and  this  is  the  first 
distinct  testimony  to  the  regular  reading  in  the  churches  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  along  with  those  of  the  Old. 
After  the  reading  of  Scripture,  the  minister  addressed  the 
people,  exhorting  them  to  follow  such  precepts  and  examples 
as  had  been  brought  before  them  from  the  Word  of  God. 
Those  addresses  were  originally  of  a  simple  and  somewhat 
familiar  kind  ;  whence  it  was,  in  all  probability,  that  they 
received  in  ancient  times  the  name  "  homilies  "  {ojiCklai)!1 

The  "  homily "  having  been  finished,  all  rose  to  pray. 
Then  the  Eucharist  was  observed,  as  already  described  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  contributions  were  made  for  orphans, 
widows,  and  strangers,  and  all  who  were  in  distress.  Soon 
the  word  dvcria  ("  offering  ")  came  to  be  applied  to  this  entire 
portion  of  the  service,  including  the  offering  of  thanksgiving 
by  alms  as  well  as  that  made  by  prayer. 

Eusebius  ascribed  an  important  result  to  this  Apology — the 
rescript,  namely,  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  almost  universally  considered  to  be  spurious.     Not  to 

1  Dial,  cum  TryyAone. 

-  The  verb  (ofuXtTv)  is  used  in  Acts  xx.  11  :  "  When  he  therefore  was  come 
up  again,  and  had  broken  bread,  and  eaten,  and  talked  a  long  while,  even  till 
break  of  day,  so  he  departed." 
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mention  other  reasons  for  adopting  this  view,  we  may  recall 
that  the  Emperor  therein  not  only  speaks  favourably  of  the 
Christians,  but  ridicules  the  gods — a  thing  that  no  Emperor 
of  the  period,  whatever  might  be  his  private  opinions,  would 
have  ventured  to  do  in  a  public  document. 

An  occurrence  in  Rome  itself  soon  showed  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  still  at  the  mercy  of  any  who  chose  to  inform 
against  them,  whether  from  a  personal  grudge  or  from  any 
other  motive.  A  female  convert,  who  had  made  vain  efforts 
to  gain  a  profligate  husband  for  the  new  religion,  and  had 
seen  him  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  wickedness,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  divorce.  The  husband  took  his  revenge  by 
denouncing  her ;  but,  feeling  disappointed  and  impatient 
because  she  was  not  immediately  condemned,  he  denounced 
also  her  teacher,  l'toleimeus,  who  was  brought  before  Urbicus, 
prefect  of  the  city,  and,  on  confessing  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
was  sentenced  to  death.  Another  Christian,  named  Lucius, 
who  was  present  at  the  proceedings,  protested  against  the  in- 
justice of  condemning  a  man  who  was  guilty  of  no  immorality, 
far  less  of  a  crime  against  the  State.  He  was  simply  asked 
the  question  whether  he  too  was  a  Christian,  and,  as  such,  he 
suffered  and  was  not  ashamed.  As  Tertullian  afterwards 
expressed  it,  the  "  confession  of  the  name  "  (confcssio  nominis), 
was  sufficient ;  there  was  no  "  examination  of  the  charge  " 
(examinatio  criminis).  A  third  person,  who  is  not  named, 
was  similarly  treated. 

This  tragic  occurrence  gave  occasion  to  the  second  or  lesser 
Apology,  which  has  been  called  by  some  simply  a  postscript, 
and  by  others,  a  preface,  to  the  greater.  In  the  second, 
Justin  notices  the  questions  which  we  learn  from  other 
sources  were  often  put :  "  Why  do  not  the  Christians  destroy 
themselves  to  come  to  their  God  ?  "  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  Why  does  not  the  God  of  the  Christians  interpose  to  save 
His  worshippers  ? " 

Justin  defended  Christianity,  not  only  against  the  heathen, 
but  against  the  Jews.  His  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho  is 
a  companion  piece  to  his  former  conversation  with  the  aged 
Christian  whom  he  encountered  by  the  seashore.  There  was 
this  difference,  of  course,  that  the  part  of  the  opponents  of 
Christianity  belongs  now,  not  to  Justin,  but  to  his  interlo- 
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cutors.  What  passed  between  him  and  this  Jew,  who  had 
fled  from  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  war  raised  by  Barcochba, 
which  ended  in  135  A.D.,  and  had  come  to  Ephesus,  need  not 
be  restricted  to  a  single  disputation,  held  on  a  single  day ; 
nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  words  are  reported  in  the 
writing  as  they  were  actually  spoken  in  the  discussion.  We 
have  the  substance  of  it  put  into  this  form.  There  is  much  that 
is  good  in  the  Dialogue,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  justification  by  the  law,  and  even  Justin's  explana- 
tion of  certain  prophecies  and  types.  But  on  the  latter 
branch  of  his  subject  there  is  much,  as  in  the  greater  Apology, 
that  is  extremely  fanciful.  Thus  the  twelve  bells  on  the 
garment  of  the  high  priest  are  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  whose  sound  goes  into  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  unto  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  the  two  goats,  of  which 
the  one  is  sacrificed,  and  the  other  bears  the  sins  of  the  people 
into  the  wilderness,  represent  the  first  and  second  Advents. 
Moreover,  Justin  was  as  entirely  ignorant  of  Hebrew  as  he 
confessed  to  the  Pythagorean  he  was  of  mathematics.  Nor 
was  he  strong  in  history.  Speaking  of  the  Septuagint,  he 
relates  that  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  sent  to  Herod,  King  of 
the  Jews,  for  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  which  he  obtained  ; 
but,  as  they  were  in  Hebrew,  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  same 
Herod  for  men  who  understood  them  and  could  translate  them 
into  Greek.  Justin  sets  forth,  however,  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  expresses  his  joyful  confi- 
dence that  the  persecuted  Church  would  grow  as  the  vine 
when  it  is  pruned.  The  time  came  that  the  apologist  and 
philosopher  should  himself  suffer,  and  win  the  title  with  which 
the  Church  delights  to  honour  him.1 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  Justin  sent  his  Apology  to  the 
Emperor,  and  that  the  Emperor  replied  by  taking  his  life. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  sovereign  ever  read  the  docu- 
ment that  was  addressed  to  him  in  the  first  instance,  or  that 
he  was  even  cognisant  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  writer. 
But  if  Justin  did  not  sign  his  own  death  warrant  by  his 
written  defence  of  the  Christians,  there  is  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  martyrdom  was  his  having 

1  The   Epistle  to  Diognetus  has  been  ascribed  to  Justin.     For  extract,  see 
Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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come  forward,  like  Epagathus  at  Lyons,  and  Lucius  at  Eome, 
to  plead  their  cause  orally  as  their  irapaKk^ro^  ("  advocate  "), 
though  not  before  a  court,  yet  before  the  people.  Among  the 
most  bitter  foes  of  the  Christians  were  the  Cynic  philosophers, 
men  who  affected  elevation  above  all  earthly  wants,  but  who, 
as  Tatian  expresses  it,  took  pay  from  the  Emperor  for  letting 
their  beards  grow.  In  this  age  they  formed  the  basest  of  all 
schools.  They  were  a  caricature — though  that  may  seem 
hardly  possible — of  what  the  Cynics  had  been  in  earlier  days. 
These  men,  who  everywhere  and  at  all  times  made  it  their 
business  to  draw  down  what  is  high  and  holy  to  the  dust, 
could  not  but  detest  the  new  sect,  whose  superiority  to  the 
world  was  not  artificial  and  hypocritical,  but,  as  was  proved 
so  often,  a  glorious  reality.  One  of  these  philosophers,  named 
Crescens,  attacked  the  Christians  with  veno'm,  and  held  them 
up  to  the  multitude  as  despicable  atheists.  Justin  was  pre- 
sent, and  not  only  did  he  refute  the  calumnies,  but,  as  he 
appears  to  have  done  on  other  occasions,  he  tore  the  mask  off 
the  calumniators,  exposing  the  Cynic's  cupidity  and  idolatry 
of  the  great,  as  well  as  his  foul  sensuality.  It  was  this  man 
who  answered  Justin  in  the  way  in  which  the  Emperor  is  said 
to  have  sometimes  answered  others.  He  resolved  to  bring 
him  "  definitively,"  as  I  have  seen  it  expressed,  to  silence. 
At  the  Cynic's  instigation  Justin  was  tried  along  with  six 
others,  some  of  whom,  the  Martyrologium  tells  us,  had  been 
Christians  before  Justin,  and  were  the  sons  of  Christians.  He 
was  tried  as  a  despiser  of  the  gods  of  Eome.  Into  the  par- 
ticulars I  do  not  go.  Justin  was  asked  by  Rusticus,  the 
Prefect,  "  After  you  have  been  scourged  and  beheaded,  do  you 
suppose  that  you  will  go  to  heaven  ? "  "I  not  only  suppose 
it;  I  know  it,"  was  the  reply.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
scourged  and  beheaded,  according  to  the  laws — those  laws 
which  he  had  boldly  assailed  as  irrational,  unrighteous,  and 
inhuman.  To  them  he  himself  falls  a  victim ;  but  the  blows 
he  has  dealt  will  be  followed  by  others  all  the  stronger  because 
he  has  struck  first.  "  They  may  kill  us,"  he  had  once  written, 
"  but  they  cannot  harm  us ;  when  we  suffer,  we  rejoice." 

Justin  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  illustrious  line.  He 
was  the  first  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  great  thought  that 
Christianity  was  a  religion   neither  absolutely  new  nor  yet 
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only  differing  in  mere  accidents  from  the  old.  An  evangelist 
in  philosopher's  robe,  who  felt  he  had  never  known  wisdom 
till  he  came  to  Christ,  he  gave  his  heart  and  his  work  and 
his  pen,  and,  at  last,  his  life,  to  the  defence  and  confirmation 
of  the  gospel.  He  stands  forth  in  history  as  Justin  Martyr. 
If  we  think  in  this  case  of  the  blood  as  the  seed,  we  cannot 
but  recall  the  words  spoken  near  Justin's  native  town :  "  He 
that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life 
eternal :  that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may 
rejoice  together." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  EASTER  CONTROVERSY. 

How  and  when  the  observance  of  Easter  arose  in  the  Church ; 
whether  it  ever  was,  and,  if  it  was,  how  long  it  continued  to 
be,  observed  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  day  through- 
out the  Church ;  whether  the  West  or  the  East  departed  from 
the  original  custom  —  these  are  questions  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  answer  except  from  conjecture. 

Of  the  first  discussion  we  read  of,  which  took  place  about 
the  year  158  A.D.,  when  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  on 
his  visit  to  Anicetus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  we  learn  nothing  from 
any  contemporaneous  source,  and  the  earliest  information  we 
possess  (Irenasus)  leaves  us  uncertain  as  to  the  precise  points 
that  were  under  consideration.  But  we  are  told  how  the 
conversation — it  can  hardly  be  called  a  controversy — ter- 
minated. The  difference  remained  as  it  was ;  but,  far  from 
leading  to  a  disruption,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  led  even 
to  any  polemical  writing.  The  two  bishops  sealed  their 
mutual  toleration  by  the  common  observance  of  the  Eucharist, 
which  Polycarp  dispensed. 

It  seems,  however,  that  soon  after  this  a  difference  arose 
among  the  Orientals  themselves.  Both  parties  observed  the 
14th  of  Nisan,  but  the  one  celebrated  on  that  day  the 
remembrance  of  the  Lord's  paschal  meal  and  the  Eucharist 
connected  with  it,  while  the  other  celebrated  the  remembrance 
of  the  Lord's  death  as  having  occurred  on  that  day.  The  one 
party  held  that  the  14th  Nisan  fell  on  the  Thursday,  the  other 
that  it  fell  on  the  Friday  of  the  Passion  week.  Some  fragments 
on  this  question  have  been  preserved,  but  they  are  obscure. 

About  the  year  190  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus  (188- 
192),  when  Victor  was  Bishop  of  Rome  (190-200),  the 
discussion  broke  out  anew,  and  caused  an  agitation  which, 
for  vehemence  and  extent,  had  no   parallel  in  the  previous 
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history  of  the  Church.  The  chief  point  in  dispute  at  this 
time  was  the  mode  of  observance.  This  appears  from  the 
statement  of  Eusebius,  which  is  based  on  the  discussions 
of  a  number  of  synods  that  had  been  convoked  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  :  "  The  churches  of  Asia  "  (with  the 
exception  of  Pontus)  "  believed  that,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  tradition,  they  ought  to  keep  the  14th  of  the  month 
as  the  passover  of  salvation  (Trda^a  acorrfpiop — aTavpcoatfiov), 
on  which  it  was  commanded  the  Jews  to  sacrifice  the  lamb ; 
so  that  on  this  day,  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  may  happen 
to  be,  the  time  of  fasting  is  to  terminate ;  while  the  churches 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  adhered  to  the  custom  which  now 
prevails  in  accordance  with  apostolic  tradition,  and  hold  that 
the  time  of  fasting  should  not  terminate  till  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection."  Accordingly  the  synods  enumerated 
by  Eusebius  decided  that  on  no  other  day  than  Easter 
Sunday  should  the  mystery  (mysterium,  sacramentum)  of  the 
Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead — that  is,  the  Easter  Com- 
munion— be  observed,  and  that  up  to  this  celebration  the 
fasting  should  continue.  This  was  in  opposition  to  the  Asiatics, 
with  whom  the  fast  ceased  at  three  o'clock  on  the  14th  Nisan, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Lord's  Supper  and  an  "  Agape." 
Baur  who,  like  many  other  writers,  holds  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  speaking  of  the  Asiatics  as  a  Judaising  party 
merely  because  they  adhered  to  the  14th,1  notices  what  may 
be  conceived  as  the  deepest  ground  of  the  diversity  which 
caused  so  much  controversy  and  excitement.  "  To  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  west,"  he  says,  "  the  resurrection  day  was  the 
ever-memorable,  infinitely  important  day  on  which  the  little 
flock  of  believers  were  delivered  from  all  their  fears,  and  the 
reality  of  redemption  after  their  oppressive  doubts  and  dark- 
ness was  set  in  the  clearest  and  most  joyful  light ;  it  was  the 
day  on  which  the  heavy  stone  was  taken  from  their  hearts, 
and  on  which,  therefore,  they  could  no  longer  fast  and  mourn. 
With  the  Asiatics,  on  the  other  hand,  the  day  on  which  the 
decease  was  accomplished  had  the  prerogative,  for  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  that  day  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  ended, 
the  work  of  redemption  was  finished,  and  the  glorification  had 
befrun,  although  in  the  Passion  week  that  might  be  unknown 
1  Hence  called  "  Quartodecimans." 
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to  the  surviving  disciples.  Accordingly,  the  object  of  the 
Asiatics  was  to  express  by  their  mode  of  celebration,  not  a 
historical  form  of  consciousness,  but  the  true  nature  and 
significance  of  the  atoning  work  which  had  been  completed."  1 

That  a  controversy  which  concerned  a  festival  of  merely 
human  institution,  and  in  which,  if  we  suppose,  as  we  are 
entitled  to  do,  that  both  parties  observed  it  as  a  Christian 
festival,  no  doctrine  was  involved — that  a  controversy  of  this 
kind  should  have  divided  the  Church  into  two  hostile  camps, 
and  should  have  been  conducted  with  great  violence,  is  a  thing 
scarcely  intelligible  unless  we  take  into  account  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  times  and  in  leading  personages  since 
the  days  when  Anicetus  and  Polycarp  conferred  so  amicably. 

If  Peter's  residence  at  Borne  was  not  itself  a  myth,  mythical 
additions  had  at  all  events  been  rapidly  gathering  around  it 
during  the  course  of  this  century;  and  at  the  time  when 
Victor,  who  appears  so  prominently  in  the  Easter  Contro- 
versy, was  bishop,  it  was  generally  received  that  the  two 
great  apostles,  having  met  at  Corinth,  and  having  travelled 
from  that  city  to  the  capital,  laboured  there  together,  and  at 
last  suffered  the  martyr's  death  at  the  same  time,  the  one 
having  been  beheaded  and  the  other  crucified.  An  ecclesi- 
astical writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  (the 
third)  boasts  that  he  is  able  to  point  out  the  graves  of  the 
two  martyrs,  the  one  on  the  Vatican  Hill  and  the  other  on 
the  way  to  Ostia.  Here,  then,  was  peculiar  lustre  shed  on  a 
church  already  conspicuous  from  its  position,  as  well  as  from 
its  sufferings  in  the  times  of  persecution.  The  other  apostles 
had  all  laboured  and  died  in  the  east.  The  only  two  who 
had  come  to  the  west  at  all  had  come  to  Eome,  and  had  laid 
down  their  life  there.  Of  these  two  glorious  martyrs,  the  one 
was  that  apostle  to  whom  Christ  said,  ':  Upon  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  Church,"  and  he  had  been  the  Bishop  of  Eome. 

Moreover,  the  great  concourse  of  Christians  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  which  was  continually  found  in  the  capital, 
not  only,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  increased  the  import- 
ance of  the  Church  there,  but  was  made  the  basis  of  an 
argument  to  show  that  the  Catholic  faith  was  best  understood 
there  and  was  there  preserved  in  pre-eminent  purity.  Accord- 
1  [Kirchengesch.  Iter  Band,  s.  159.] 
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ingly,  as  we  have  seen  the  idea  of  the  Episcopacy  develop 
itself  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle,  we  see  now  the 
idea  of  the  primacy  develop  itself  toward  the  end,  of  the 
century.  A  power  is  growing  up  which,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  persons  representing  and  exercising  it,  and 
according  to  relations  and  circumstances,  will  put  forth  claims 
more  or  less  exalted,  and  assert  itself  in  language  more  or 
less  imperious.  The  Bishop  of  Eome  has  influence  and 
means  of  communication  that  no  other  bishop  enjoys.  If  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  casting  a  hierarchical  net  over  the 
whole  world  and  enclosing  men  of  every  sort,  the  opportunity 
is  too  likely  to  prove  a  temptation.  Such  an  opportunity, 
and  such  a  temptation,  the  Easter  Controversy  apparently 
was  to  Victor.  He  demanded  of  the  Asiatics  that  they 
should  conform  to  the  western  custom,  and  he  threatened 
excommunication  in  case  of  refusal.  Polycrates,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  replied,  and  replied  in  terms  from  which  some  most 
probable  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  arguments  used 
in  the  communication  addressed  to  him,  which  unfortunately 
has  not  been  preserved.  "  With  us  also,"  he  says,  "  there  lie 
buried  men  who  were  great  constellations  in  the  Church,  and 
who  will  rise  at  the  day  of  the  Lord's  appearing,  when  He 
comes  in  glory  from  heaven  and  raises  all  the  saints.  There 
is  Philip,  the  apostle,  who  rests  in  Hierapolis,  with  two 
daughters  who  grew  grey  as  virgins ;  and  a  third  daughter 
of  his,  who  walked  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  rests  in  Ephesus. 
There  is  also  John,  who  lay  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord,  who 
was  a  priest  and  wore  the  diadem  of  a  high  priest  (to  irerakov 
7T6(fiop€Kco<;),  and  whose  sepulchre  is  at  Ephesus,  where  he 
witnessed  and  taught.  There  is  also  Polycarp,  Bishop  and 
martyr  of  Smyrna,  where  his  bones  are  laid." x  After  men- 
tioning others,  Polycrates  proceeds  thus :  "  These  all  have 
kept  the  14th  Nisan,  in  nothing  departing  from  the  gospel, 
but  regulating  themselves  thereby ;  and  so  then  I  also, 
Polycrates,  who  am  least  of  all,  observe  it  according  to  the 
tradition  of  my  kindred,  of  whom  some  have  been  my  pre- 
decessors ;  for  seven  of  my  kindred  were  bishops,  and  I  am 
the  eighth.  They  all  observed  the  14th.  I  now,  my 
brethren,2  who  am  sixty-five  years  old  in  the  Lord,  and 
1  [Eus.  Ece.  Hist.  v.  24.]  -  The  letter  was  encyclical. 
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have  had  intercourse  with  brethren  from  the  whole  world, 
and  have  gone  through  all  holy  Scripture,  am  not  frightened 
(ov  7rrvpo/j,ai),  by  his  threats.  For  greater  men  than  I  have 
said,  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men.  (ol  <yap  e/xov 
fxei^ove?  elpijKaau,  ireidap^etv  Set  6ea>  paWov  rj  avdpooTrois.) 
I  might  mention  the  names  of  the  bishops  whom  I  called 
together  at  your  desire — great  multitudes.  When  they  saw 
me,  little  man,  they  concurred  with  the  letter,  knowing  that 
I  had  not  worn  my  grey  hair  in  vain,  but  had  always  walked 
in  the  Lord  Jesus." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  document  it  is  not  John,  but 
Philip,  that  is  first  mentioned  as  an  authority ;  and  this 
Philip,  though  called  an  apostle,  seems  to  have  been  not  one 
of  the  Twelve  at  all,  but  one  of  the  seven — the  evangelist, 
whose  daughters  are  spoken  of  in  Acts  xxi.  If  Polycrates 
did  not  confound  the  two  Philips,  he  may  have  used  the  word 
"  apostle,"  not  in  its  strictest  sense,  but  in  the  wider  and  more 
indefinite,  in  which,  for  example,  it  is  applied  to  Barnabas. 
But  whoever  this  Philip  was,  and  whatever  may  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  "  apostle "  as  applied  to  him,  it  does  not 
appear  quite  safe  to  argue  from  the  position  here  taken  with 
regard  to  him  that  Polycrates  took  a  different  view  of  his 
authorities  from  Polycarp,  who,  in  the  account  handed  down 
to  us,  is  represented  as  making  special  mention  of  John. 
The  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  it  is  not  improbable,  followed  the 
order  of  time — the  time  of  burial  if  not  of  birth— as  he  would 
naturally  be  led  to  do  by  the  argument  from  the  authority  of 
the  two  great  apostles,  which,  we  may  be  satisfied,  was  em- 
ployed by  Victor. 

Polycrates  magnifies  his  apostolic  authorities.  When 
Philip  is  introduced,  it  is  along  with  his  daughters,  who 
were  exceedingly  famous  in  antiquity.  When  John  is 
introduced,  it  is  not  only  as  a  teacher,  a  witness,  and  an 
apostle,  but  as  a  priest  wearing  a  priestly  diadem.  There 
was  a  tradition 1  that  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  had  worn 
the  diadem  (aurca  lamina).  Possibly  Victor  had  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  James,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus  would 
not  be  behind,  but  referred  to  John  as  wearing  the  same  high 
distinction.      Some  believe  that  Polycrates  speaks  tropically, 

1  Epiphanius. 
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describing  the  apostle  as  God's  consecrated  priest,  to  whom, 
as  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse,  access  into  the  holiest  of  all 
was  in  a  special  sense  opened. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  disputants  on  both  sides  appealed 
with  equal  confidence  and  emphasis  to  apostolic  authority. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  both  parties  were  equally 
convinced  of  their  right  to  employ  this  argument.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  declarations  and  appeals  of  this 
kind  which  come  up  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
no  longer  possess  historic  weight.  There  was,  indeed,  scarcely 
any  form  of  heresy  that  did  not  claim  apostolic  authority  and 
appeal  to  tradition  for  such  ideas  as  were  of  the  most  sub- 
jective kind  and  of  the  most  recent  origin ;  and  now  in  the 
Catholic  Church  the  authority  of  tradition  and  its  direct 
transmission  through  the  Episcopal  succession  were  elevated 
into  a  theory  (Irenasus),  and  were  made  the  basis  of  historical 
conclusions  which  the  entire  Church  was  expected  to  receive 
as  infallibly  certain.  With  great  keenness,  accordingly,  did 
Polycrates  on  the  side  of  the  Quartodecimans,  and  Victor  on 
the  side  of  the  Antiquartodecimans,  contend  that  the  custom 
which  prevailed  in  their  respective  districts  could  be  traced 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  gospel.  A  custom  had  grown 
up,  men  knew  not  how,  but  they  could  not  better  vindicate 
their  good  right  to  maintain  it  than  by  tracing  it  to  the  most 
sacred  names.  In  this  instance  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  any  of  the  apostles  ever  observed  the  Pascha  as 
a  Christian  feast,  far  less  that  there  was  a  difference  among 
them  either  as  to  the  time  or  as  to  the  mode  of  the  observance. 

2.  We  have  here  the  first  clear  instance  of  an  arrogant 
assertion  of  sovereign  authority  on  the  part  of  Home — the 
first  clear  proof,  say  Roman  Catholic  writers,  that  such 
authority  belonged  to  the  bishop,  and  was  generally  recognised 
as  belonging  to  him.  Though  there  may  be  much  that  we 
cannot  admire  in  the  document  produced  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ephesus — though  we  may  see  official  pride,  and  pride  of 
family  too,  piercing  through  his  phrases  of  personal  self- 
abasement — yet,  apiirt  from  the  supposition,  which  is  most 
probably  correct,  that  he  was  provoked  by  the  arrogant  tone 
of  the  letter  to  which  his  was  a  reply,  we  should  be  doing  him 
injustice  if  we  did  not  remember  that  he  was  standing  purely 
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on  the  defensive.  He  was  determined  to  maintain  the  ancient 
custom  of  his  own  territory,  but  not  disposed  to  interfere  with 
churches  in  which  a  different  custom  obtained.  Victor,  on 
the  other  side,  initiated  that  policy,  afterwards  so  successful, 
which  not  only  claims  for  the  Church  of  Rome  a  conspicuous 
and  influential  position,  to  which  even  Polycrates  would  not 
deny  it  was  entitled  (rj £ tdua are),  but  aims  at  despotic  power, 
demanding,  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
conformity  to  the  view  which  it  recognises  as  alone  just. 
With  Victor  the  main  question  was  not  fasting  up  to  three 
o'clock  on  the  14th,  or  fasting  up  to  Easter  Sunday,  but 
Eome  or  Ephesus.  In  this  view,  however  insignificant  the 
original  question  might  be  in  itself,  the  controversy  became 
one  of  the  highest  importance,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
Polycrates  should  magnify  his  own  see  in  defending  it 
against  the  violent  encroachments  and  exactions  of  Eome. 

3.  Though  the  Church  of  Eome  was  universally  honoured 
on  the  grounds  already  stated,  and  though  its  bishop  repre- 
sented the  view  of  the  great  majority  on  the  observance  of 
the  Pascha,  Victor's  conduct  was  not  universally  approved  of. 
The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  taking  such  a  giant  step 
forward  towards  the  empire  urbis  et  orbis.  Having  been 
unable  to  impose  the  Eoman  custom  on  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus 
and  the  other  Asiatics  who  shared  his  view,  Victor  attempted, 
says  Eusebius  (v.  24),  all  at  once  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
Catholic  communion  as  heterodox,  and  wrote  letters  in  which 
they  were  branded  with  this  epithet.  In  all  probability,  he 
reckoned  confidently  on  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops  and 
synods  that  had  pronounced  against  the  Asiatic  usage,  but 
they  generally  discovered  his  autocratic  procedure,  and  gave 
evidence  that  the  Church  at  this  period  was  not  so  corrupt 
and  servile  as  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  distinction  between 
the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  uniformity  of  observance. 
Here  was  a  chronological  controversy,  a  ritual  controversy, 
or,  at  the  very  utmost,  an  exegetical  controversy ;  but  the 
bishops  of  those  days  had  the  justice  and  courage  to  ask  why 
men  who  had  not  departed  from  any  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  religion  should  be  branded  as  heterodox. 
Accordingly,  in  reply  to  the  letters  in  which  the  Asiatics 
were  thus  branded,  they  exhorted  Victor,  and  some   of  them 
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exhorted  him  sharply,  to  cultivate  the  peaceable  sentiments 
that  the  spirit  of  union  and  brotherly  love  demanded. 

Among  those  who  remonstrated  was  Irenaeus,  and  the 
letter  written  by  this  "  son  of  peace "  (w'09  elpr)vr)<;)  showed 
Victor  that,  whatever  traditions  he  had  received  from  his 
predecessors,  he  had  not  inherited  from  them  their  spirit  of 
charity  and  mutual  forbearance.  The  difference  as  to  the 
fasting  had  long  existed,  but  it  had  only  the  more  set  the 
unity  of  the  faith  in  light,  as  appeared  in  other  instances,  but 
particularly  at  the  meeting  of  Polycarp  and  Anicetus.  It  is 
honourable  to  Irenseus  that,  though  in  the  interest,  as  he 
imagined,  of  the  faith,  he  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  time 
to  elevate  the  authority  of  Eome,  he  in  this  instance  struck 
back  the  hand  that  was  stretched  forth  so  tyrannically  from 
the  capital.  It  is  all  the  more  honourable  to  him  because, 
while  he  had  naturally  deep  sympathies  with  the  Asiatics,  he 
decidedly  differed  from  them  on  the  particular  question  of  the 
Pascha.  Though  he  might  think  himself  on  the  right  side,  he 
would  not  have  a  question  disposed  of  in  an  unchristian 
spirit  and  way,  or  made  subservient  to  the  ends  of  hierarchical 
ambition. 

Meanwhile,  Victor's  projects  were  wrecked.  The  adherents 
of  the  oriental  custom  were  not  yet  pronounced  heretics. 
But  the  occidental  usage  gained  ever  more  the  ascendency, 
and  the  final  result  could  not  be  doubtful.  The  hand  that 
had  been  "  repelled "  would  yet  grow  heavier.  Practical 
energy,  for  which  the  Asiatics  had  never  been  distinguished, 
but  for  which  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  State,  was  pre- 
eminent in  Eome,  would  ultimately  succeed  in  subduing  and 
silencing  opposition.  Moreover,  the  western  observance  had 
the  enormous  advantage  that  it  was  free  from  even  the 
remotest  appearance  of  Judaism,  which  had  gradually  become 
a  more  odious  and  intolerable  charge  among  all  who  bore  the 
Christian  name.  At  length,  at  the  great  Council  of  Nice 
(325  a.d.),  the  controversy  was  decided.  All  brethren  in  the 
east  who  had  previously  held  the  Pascha  simultaneously  with 
the  Jews,  were  required  to  hold  it  henceforth  simultaneously 
with  Eome.1 

1  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  was  no  such  controversy  as  to  the  observance 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

GNOSTICISM BASILIDES,  VALENTINUS,  OPHITES,  SETHITES, 

CAINITES,  MARCION. 

With  certain  fundamental  Gnostic  ideas  we  are  already- 
familiar,  but  it  is  desirable  now  to  give  a  brief  account  of  one 
or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  Gnostic  systems  which  were 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  second  century. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  Gnostics  was  Basilides,  who 
taught  in  Alexandria  about  125  A.D.,  having,  according  to 
Epiphanius,  come  to  that  city  from  Smyrna.  He  professes  to 
accept  as  the  source  of  his  system  a  secret  tradition,  which 
had  proceeded  from  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  and  had  been 
preserved  by  oriental  wise  men,  Barkabas,  Barkoph,  and 
Barkor,  and,  from  the  time  of  Christ,  by  the  apostle  Matthew 
and  others.  The  principles  were  unfolded  in  twenty-four 
books  (i&yrjTifcd),  to  which  he  gave  the  pretentious  name  of 
a  "  Gospel." 

At  the  head  of  his  system  Basilides  places  a  Being  in- 
comprehensible, and  therefore  indistinguishable  by  name  (to 
apprjTov),  the  non-existing  God — not  existing,  that  is,  in  time 
(6  firj  wv  deos).  This  nameless  God  has,  not  through  emana- 
tion, but  through  His  will — through  His  word — called  the 
world  into  existence  out  of  nothing  (e'£  ovrc  ovrcov).  But  this 
original  creation  is  not  the  world  in  full  development,  but 
only  in  germ  (airepfia  rov  /coa/iov ;  also  called  afiopcpla  rov 
acopov,  which  corresponds  with  the  word  Chaos). 

Out  of  the  nameless  God  life  is  developed  in  the  following 
order : — 

vov<i  (called  the  First-born  and  the  Spirit) ;  the  X070?,  the 
Divine  understanding;  then  cppovr/ai1?  (Thinking  Power);  then, 
in  further  emanation,  o-ocpia,  (Wisdom),  hvvap,i<i  (Force), 
hiicaiocrvvr)  (Pighteousness),  elprjvrj  (Peace). 

These  seven  powers,  which  are  not  conceived  of  as  mere 
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abstractions,  but  as  living  personalities,  form,  with  the 
original  Being  from  whom  they  are  derived,  the  first  heavenly 
or  sacred  0780a?  ("  octave  "). 

Out  of  this  is  formed  a  second  and  similar  heaven,  and  a 
third  and  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  to  the  number  365.  These 
365  heavens,  or  spirit-realms,  where  we  have  a  gradation  from 
more  to  less  perfect,  are  comprehended  in  the  mystic  name 
"Abraxas"  (a/3/3a|a?  —  365).  By  the  last  emanation  the 
Pleroma  (the  365)  approached  the  bounds  of  Chaos.  The 
chaotic  powers  stormed  against  it,  and  drew  to  themselves 
luminous  particles.  Thereupon  the  angels  of  the  lowest 
order,  particularly  the  first  of  them — 6  ap%eov — created  the 
imperfect  world  of  sense  and  the  race  of  mankind. 

The  Archon,  a  limited  being,  who  holds  a  low  place  in 
the  Pleroma,  is  the  God  of  the  Jews  —  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  does  not,  however,  act  freely  and  inde- 
pendently, but  serves  as  a  mere  instrument  of  the  purpose  of 
the  supreme  God,  which  is  to  bring  the  process  of  develop- 
ment to  its  goal.  For  the  completion  of  this  process  there 
was  needed  a  special  revelation,  far  transcending  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Archon  ;  nay,  it  was  needful  to  deliver 
mankind  from  the  sway  of  the  imperfect  being.  Accordingly, 
the  highest  of  the  spirits  that  emanated  from  God — the  vovs 
— united  himself  with  a  man,  and  that  man  was  Jesus,  the 
union  taking  place  at  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan.1  Up  to  the 
solemn  act  of  consecration  at  the  Jordan,  Jesus  did  not  differ 
from  other  men  ;  but  now  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Him, 
and  He  was  constituted  and  became  the  Son  of  God  at  the 
very  time  the  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying :  "  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  followers 
of  Basilides,  therefore,  held  the  baptism  to  be  peculiarly 
worthy  of  commemoration  ;  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  festival  of  Epiphany 2  is  an  allusion 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  the  annual  celebration  of  Christ's 
baptism  by  the  Basilideans.3  Like  Cerinthus,  Basilides  ap- 
pears to  have  held  that  the  vov<;  left  Jesus  at  the  time  of  the 

1  Compare  Cerinthus. 

2  In  the  west  it  was  rather  the  manifestation  to  the  Magi. 

3  According  to  Neander,  Epiphany  was  6rst  observed  by  Jiulreo-Christians. 
This  is  a  conjecture. 
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Passion,  and  that  what  Jesus  suffered  He  suffered,  not  as  the 
Redeemer,  but  simply  as  a  man  and,  like  other  men,  not 
without  sin,  though  in  Him  sin  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  idea  of  substitutionary  suffering  does  not  enter  into  the 
system.  Every  man  must  personally  make  expiation,  and 
special  blessedness  belongs  to  the  martyr  who  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  atonement  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
his  life. 

According  to  some  representations,  Basilides  taught  not 
only  generally  that  all  the  passions  to  which  man  is  subject 
spring  from  the  matter  in  which  his  spirit  is  immersed,  but 
that  the  particular  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  tend  to  produce  effects  corresponding 
with  their  own  nature.  The  wolf  awakens  in  him  cruelty, 
and  the  stone  obduracy.  Eedemption,  then,  is  obtained  as 
we  rise  above  material  influences,  and  live  out  the  ideal  and 
spiritual  world  which  has  been  revealed  to  us. 

It  seems  agreed  that  the  moral  principles  and  life  of 
Basilides  wTere  pure.  "  Let  us  love  all,  for  all  is  kin  to  all," 
he  was  wont  to  say ;  "  but  let  us  hate  nothing  and  desire 
nothing."  His  followers,  however,  are  accused  of  abandoning 
themselves  to  licentiousness,  and  of  devising  endless  sophisms 
as  a  cloak  for  the  most  degrading  vices. 

Valentinus  likewise  taught  in  Egypt.  He  was  probably 
born  there ;  at  all  events,  he  was  early  brought  under  the 
influence  of  Philo's  philosophy.  He  also  studied  the  Pytha- 
gorean and  Platonic  philosophies,  and  alleges  that  he  was 
indebted  for  instruction  to  one  Theudas,  a  scholar  of  Paul's. 
He  came  to  Kome  about  140  a.d.,  and  spread  his  doctrines 
there  when  Hyginus  was  bishop.  Being  excommunicated  as 
a  heretic,  he  went  to  Cyprus,  and  died  there  about  160  a.d. 

In  the  aeon-world  of  Valentinus — the  world  of  eternities, 
the  everlasting  ideas  which  underlie  this  finite  world  of  sense 
as  its  presupposition — we  have  a  succession  of  syzygies,  that 
is,  of  seon-pairs,  which,  according  to  the  usual  emanation- 
doctrine,  descend  to  the  more  imperfect  according  to  the 
distance  from  the  original  Being  and  ground  of  all  being, 
which  he  calls  the  Bythos  (which  indicates  not  only  incom- 
prehensibility,  but  immense  fulness  of  life),  and   also    the 
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Trpoirdrap  and  irpoap-^rj.  Although  the  Bythos  is  sometimes 
represented  as  sexless,  yet  there  is  a  syzygy  even  here,  at  the 
very  fountain.  He  is  conceived  of  as  one,  and  yet  as  two. 
He  has  a  partner  07777  ("  Silence  "),  who  is  also  called  %«pt9 
("  Grace  "),  and  evvoia  ("  Thought  ").  We  are  to  conceive  of 
him  as  absolute,  as  hidden  in  everlasting  silence  and  secrecy, 
hut  at  the  same  time  as  inherently  blessed,  if  not  the  fountain 
of  blessedness  ;  and  still  further,  we  are  to  conceive,  it  may 
be,  of  evvoia  as  self-conscious  and  comprehensible  only  to  his 
own  thought. 

But  from  Bythos  and  Sige  come  forth  vov$  (Reason),  called 
also  /lovoyevrfe  (Only-begotten),  and  with  him  d\t]6eia  (Truth). 
Out  of  this  celestial  syzygy  come  the  X0709  and  the  %wrj  (the 
"  Word  "  and  the  "  Life "),  and  out  of  this  aeon-pair  comes 
the  ideal  man,  who  is  united  with  the  ideal  Church.  These 
constituted  the  first  0780a? — the  holy  Eight.  Then  we  have 
five  teon-pairs  from  the  Logos  and  the  Zoe,  and  six  peon-pairs 
from  the  av6pwjro<i  and  the  eiacXrjo-ia — a  holy  Se/ea?  (Ten), 
and  a  holy  ScoSe/cd?  (Twelve),  which,  together  with  the  0700a?, 
give  us  the  number  Thirty,  and  constituted  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  life  {ifkrjpw^a). 

The  iEons  have  now  a  longing  desire  to  unite  themselves 
with  the  absolute  and  invisible,  from  whom  they  proceed,  and 
to  live  in  the  contemplation  of  Him  (as  vov$  alone  of  their 
number  could  do).  In  the  youngest  of  the  female  iEons — 
o~o(f)ia — this  desire  becomes  a  passion,  and  she  enters  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Supreme  ;  but  the  offspring — the  Earthly 
Wisdom — is  an  unripe,  pitiful  being,  who  in  her  turn  has  a 
son,  the  Demiurgus,  the  creator  of  a  world  which,  so  created, 
must  necessarily  be  full  of  imperfection  and  misery. 

To  restore  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  disturbed  by  that 
unnatural  passion  and  its  fruit,  we  have  a  new  emanation 
from  Nous  and  Aletheia — Christ,  who  is  united  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Of  this  heavenly  marriage  Jesus  is  born.  But 
the  JEons  had  now  been  united  in  blessed  communion  and 
made  like  in  knowledge,  and  they  are  represented  as  having 
brought  together  all  that  they  had  of  the  beautiful  and  good, 
the  entire  pleroma  concurring  in  the  last  emanation  to  the 
glory  of  the  eternal  Bythos. 

Christ  and  Jesus,  then,  appear  in  this  system  as  two  different 
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beings.  The  latter  appeared  on  earth,  and  His  work  was  to 
redeem  men,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  realm  of  light  ;  yet 
He  could  not  Himself  come  into  immediate  union  with  matter. 
The  Messias,  whom  the  Demiurge  had  promised  to  His 
favourite  people,  had  a  heavenly,  ethereal  body,  and  the 
Jesus  Soter  {awrrjp,  "Redeemer"),  united  Himself  with  Him 
at  His  baptism.  All  who  become  closely  connected  with  Him 
are  elevated  into  pneumatic  natures.  These  are  the  true 
Christians,  the  true  Gnostics,  the  nobles  of  the  race.  Beneath 
them  stand  the  psychical  natures,  those  who  are  destitute  of 
the  highest  consecration  of  the  Spirit,  though  they  occupy  a 
better  position  than  the  purely  carnal  (the  "  somatic "  or 
"hylic").  Corresponding  with  this  threefold  division  we 
have  the  division  of  religions  :  Paganism,  Judaism,  Christianity 
— carnal,  psychical,  pneumatic. 

Note. — According  to  another  account  of  Valentine's  system, 
the  Mow  Horos  prevented  Sophia  from  approaching  Bythos, 
but  out  of  the  unsatisfied  longing  of  Sophia  itself  arose  the 
Achamoth  (?)  xaru  eopla),  thus  bringing  disorder  into  the 
pleroma,  till  the  Father  of  all  directed  Horos  to  cast  forth  the 
abortion. 

[Hatch  points  out  that,  according  to  Tertullian,  Valentinus 
himself  "  regarded  the  JEons  as  simply  modes  of  God's  exist- 
ence, abiding  within  His  essence." — Influence  of  Greek  Ideas 
and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church,  p.  258.] 

The  system  of  the  Ophites  (Naassenes,  "  serpent  brethren  ") 
was  likewise  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as 
the  most  ancient  of  all.  To  come  at  once  to  what  is  most 
characteristic,  we  have  to  notice  that  Jaldabaoth,  son  of  Chaos, 
into  whose  genealogy  it  is  unnecessary  fully  to  enter,  but  who 
is  represented  as  still  partaking  of  a  spark  of  Divine  light,  is 
conceived  of  as  not  only  a  limited  but  a  malicious  being,  whose 
great  aim  is  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of  the  good  God. 
According  to  the  account  given  in  Irenseus,  he  sent  forth 
from  the  waters  a  son  without  a  mother,  and  this  son  sent 
forth  a  third  being,  and  so  on  till  a  Hebdomad  was  completed, 
corresponding  with  the  seven  planets.  Jaldabaoth,  the  chief 
of  the  Hebdomad,  called  upon  the  six  others  to  form  a  creature 
who  should  be  like  himself  and  them.  But  into  this  creature 
(man)  the  Higher  Wisdom  breathed  a  Divine  Spirit.     Indig- 
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nant  at  this,  Jaldabaoth,  by  a  fixed  dark  look  into  Chaos,  the 
subjacent  dregs  of  matter  (Irenneus),  begat  a  son,  who  is 
called  6(f>i6fiop(f)o<i,  full  of  malice  and  wickedness,  and  there- 
fore sometimes  called  "the  devil."  With  his  help,  the 
enormous  Jaldabaoth  (who  appears  also  to  correspond  with 
the  devil)  sought  to  prevent  men  from  attaining  the  know- 
ledge of  the  supreme  God,  and  therefore  forbade  them  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  But  the  Heavenly  Wisdom  took 
pity  on  the  newly-formed  race,  and  under  the  form  of  the 
serpent,  which  now  appears  as  her  proper  symbol  and  without 
any  bad  accessory  notion,  induced  mankind  to  transgress 
Jaldabaoth's  command.  They  partook  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  their  eyes  were  opened  ;  they  became,  that  is,  conscious 
of  their  higher  Divine  nature ;  they  took  the  great  step  from 
merely  instinctive  to  moral  existence.1 

So  also  the  expulsion  from  paradise  was  not  a  righteous 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  Supreme  God,  but  the  vindictive 
act  of  the  enraged  Jaldabaoth.  But  when  mankind  were 
driven  forth,  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  which  had  sent  the 
serpent  for  their  deliverance,  ceased  not  to  love  and  care  for 
them.  It  was  she  who  filled  Jesus  at  His  baptism  with  the 
Christ  Spirit,  which,  after  he  had  died  on  the  Cross  according 
to  the  flesh,  quickened  Him  anew,  so  that  He  soared  up  to 
heaven,  and,  without  Jaldabaoth's  perceiving  it,  seated  Himself 
at  his  right  hand,  and  gradually  supplanted  and  dethroned 
him. 

"  Such,"  says  Irenaeus,  after  describing  at  considerable 
length  this  amazing  mythology,  by  which  the  history  of 
Redemption  is  caricatured,  "  such  are  the  opinions  which  pre- 
vail among  these  persons,  by  whom,  like  the  Lernaean  hydra, 
a  many-headed  beast  has  been  generated  from  the  school  of 
Valentinus." 

The  idea  common  to  all  who  bore  the  name  of  "  Ophites  " 
was  the  struggle  continued  through  all  history  between  Sophia, 
whose  proper  symbol  was  the  serpent,  and  Jaldabaoth,  the 

1  This  is  a  view  which  some  modern  writers  also  have  taken  of  the  disobedience 
—the  "supposed"  disobedience,  as  they  would  say — to  the  Divine  command. 
According  to  them,  what  we  call  the  "Fall"  is  the  awakening  to  moral  con- 
sciousness. In  this  ancient  system  the  same  idea  is  really  at  bottom,  the 
Heavenly  Wisdom  effecting  deliverance  from  the  service  of  the  envious  god,  who 
grudged  men  their  liberty. 
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son  of  Chaos,  as  they  called  the  creator,  or  fashioner,  of  the 
world,  who  was  also  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

Some  of  the  Ophites  regarded  Seth  as  the  father  of  the 
pneumatic  race,  those  who,  being  akin  to  Sophia,  preserved  in 
purity  the  Divine  spark  of  light  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
disorder.  In  the  fulness  of  the  times,  they  further  held,  Seth 
had  reappeared  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Hence  arose  the 
name  Sethites  or  Sethians. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cainites,  who  are  likewise  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Ophites  or  Naassenes,  held 
that  those  whom  the  Jewish  God  had  hated  and  persecuted — 
above  all,  their  patriarch  Cain — belonged  to  the  higher,  the 
pneumatic,  order.  Similarly,  they  believed  Judas  alone  of 
the  Twelve  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Gnosis.  He 
betrayed  the  Redeemer  merely  because,  in  virtue  of  the  higher 
knowledge  which  distinguished  him  from  his  brethren,  he 
foresaw  that,  by  the  Redeemer's  death  on  the  Cross,  the 
kingdom  of  Jaldabaoth  would  be  overthrown. 

The  Syrian  Gnostics,  Bardesanes  and  Saturninus,  have 
much  in  common  with  the  Ophites. 

Marcion,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  who  had 
been  excommunicated  by  his  father, — according  to  Epiphanius, 
for  gross  immorality,  according  to  others  because  he  was 
already  a  heretic, — came  to  Eome  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  Soon  after  he  arrived  he  showed  by  the 
question  he  proposed  to  the  Roman  clergy — how  they  explained 
the  passage,  "  New  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles  " — that 
he  regarded  the  Church  as  still  in  bondage  to  Jewish  views 
and  the  Jewish  law.  For  some  time,  however,  he  continued 
in  the  best  relation  with  the  Roman  community,  and  was 
honoured  at  once  for  his  liberality  and  his  asceticism.  Becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  Syrian  Gnostic  Cerdo,  who  had  arrived 
in  Eome  shortly  before  him,  he  adopted  from  him  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  highest  unknown  God  and  the  known,  the 
Demiurge,  who  had  fashioned  the  world.  In  this  doctrine  he 
found  the  basis  for  his  assaults  against  what  he  considered 
the  Judaising  Christianity  of  the  time.  In  labouring  to  pro- 
pagate his  peculiar  tenets  he  gained  many  scholars  and 
adherents,  but  when  we  remember  how  even  the  mild  Poly- 
carp  called  him  the  "  first-born  of  Satan,"  we  are  prepared  to 
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believe  that  he  encountered  the  most  zealous  opposition.  He 
was  excommunicated  along  with  his  followers,  whom  he  spoke 
of  as  the  av/xfuaov ^levot  ("  fellow-objects  of  hate  ").  It  is  said 
that  toward  the  end  of  his  life  Marcion  became  penitent,  and 
expressed  the  desire  to  be  restored  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  A  somewhat  hard  condition,  however,  was  imposed : 
that  he  should  bring  back  his  adherents  to  the  true  faith, 
which,  even  if  he  had  not  died  soon,  he  might  have  found  it 
difficult  to  fulfil.  He  left  a  work,  now  lost,  bearing  the 
remarkable  title  Antitheses. 

The  main  antithesis  and,  if  not  the  deepest,  the  most  pro- 
minent in  his  system,  is  the  antithesis  between  law  and  gospel, 
or,  as  it  may  also  be  put,  between  the  God  of  the  Jews  and 
the  good  God.  Often,  however,  he  is  represented  as  having 
held  three  apyal,  or  principles,  the  Hyle  being  the  third  ;  but 
this  being  with  him  entirely  passion,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  his 
system  should  be  characterised  as  dualistic.  The  Supreme 
God  and  the  Demiurge  are  distinguished  as  the  good  God  and 
the  just  God.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  however  that, 
according  to  Marcion,  the  Demiurge,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  is 
not  only  just  but  passionate,  limited,  imperfect,  inconsistent 
with  Himself.  He  forbids  the  making  of  images,  and  com- 
mands the  brazen  serpent  to  be  set  up.  He  hardens  Pharaoh, 
and  punishes  him.  He  commands  the  children  of  Israel  to 
steal.  In  the  Law  he  requires  sacrifices,  and  in  the  Prophets 
he  forbids  them.  He  promised  a  Messias,  who  should  deliver 
and  exalt  one  favoured  nation,  and  crush  all  other  nations 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  fulfilment  of  this  Messianic  promise 
could  not  be  permitted  by  the  good  God.  He  suddenly 
descended  in  His  highest  manifestation — Christ — to  the  city 
of  Capernaum.  Christ  came  in  a  seeming  body,  not  to  fulfil 
the  promise,  but  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge. 
He  was  hated,  rejected,  and  crucified  by  the  Jews  at  the 
instigation  of  their  God,  who  in  His  rage  enveloped  the  world 
in  darkness  and  rent  the  veil  of  the  temple.  After  his 
seeming  death,  Christ  descended  ad  inferos,  to  preach  to  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  and  bring  redemption  to  all  who  would 
hear  and  believe — to  sinners  of  Tyre  and  Sodom  and  Egypt. 

Prom  this  brief  account  of  his  system,  you  may  infer  the 
point  that  chiefly  differentiates  him  from  the  other  Gnostics  ; 
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that  indeed  has  led  some  to  doubt  whether  the  name  he 
properly  applicable  to  him.  He  entirely  rejected  the  alle- 
gorical method  of  interpretation.  Another  point  of  difference 
is  that  he  recognised  the  high  value  of  faith,  of  which  the 
Gnostics  generally  spoke  with  contempt. 

Adherents  of  Marcion,  whose  system  was  widely  adopted 
and  took  a  variety  of  forms,  were  still  found  in  the  sixth 
century. 

Without  examining  any  other  systems  known  by  particular 
names,  let  us  make  some  general  observations. 

1.  As  to  the  moral  principles  of  the  Gnostics,  it  is  to  be 
observed  generally  that  they  are  conditioned  by  their  philo- 
sophical view  of  matter  as  the  seat  of  evil.  Accordingly,  their 
ethics — though  some  would  not  use  that  word,  since  they 
hold  that  the  fundamental  conception  of  ethics  is  wanting — 
take  the  form  of  a  conflict  with  matter,  which  must  be  sub- 
dued if  the  spirit  is  to  devote  itself,  as  it  ought,  to  Gnosis. 
We  should  naturally  expect,  then,  to  find  that  asceticism  was 
universally  practised  among  them,  but  this  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  we  read  as  frequently  of  the  most 
entire  disdain  of  all  moral  law  and  the  most  gross  licentious- 
ness among  them,  as  of  severe  mortification  and  abstinence. 
With  regard  to  certain  relations,  differences  in  life  were  the 
natural  result  of  differences  in  theory.  Thus  some,  like 
Basilides,  held  that  marriage  was  permissible ;  while  others, 
like  Valentinus,  held  that  it  was  not  only  permissible,  but  a 
duty ;  while  a  third  class  regarded  it  as  sinful,  appealing  to 
the  example  of  Christ  and  (as  they  understood  1  Cor.  vij.  7) 
the  precept  of  Paul.  Some  Gnostics,  if  they  have  been 
correctly  represented,  even  set  up  the  principle  that  lust  is  to 
be  overcome  by  its  free  and  full  gratification.  It  is  only  the 
little  stream  that  can  be  polluted ;  not  the  great  ocean,  which 
receives  all.  It  would  appear  that  many  of  the  followers  of 
Basilides,  who  had  pronounced  the  martyrs  blessed  in  having 
the  opportunity  of  atoning  for  their  sins  by  a  voluntary  death, 
derided  them,  on  the  contrary,  as  men  who  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  a  phantom,  and  held  that  it  was  lawful  to  withdraw 
one's  self  from  persecution  by  participating  not  only  in  meats 
offered  to  idols  but  in  heathen  worship,  arguing  that,  as 
Christ  took  a  seeming  body,  so  the  Christian  might  assume 
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any  disguise  he  chose  in  order  to  deceive  the  carnal  multi- 
tude, and  escape  their  violence  and  madness. 

Irenteus  has  a  passage  in  which  he  accounts  for  the  Anti- 
nomianism  of  many  Gnostics,  but  of  course  the  question  might 
be  raised  whether  Antinomianism  necessarily  flowed  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gnosis  any  more  than  it  flows  from  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith. 

"  Animal  men  are  instructed  in  animal  things — such  men, 
namely,  as  are  established  by  their  works,  and  by  a  mere 
faith,  while  they  have  not  perfect  knowledge.  We  of  the 
Church,  they  say,  are  these  persons.  Wherefore,  also,  they 
maintain  that  good  works  are  necessary  to  us,  for  that  other- 
wise it  is  impossible  we  should  be  saved.  But,  as  to  them- 
selves, they  hold  that  they  shall  be  entirely  and  undoubtedly 
saved,  not  by  means  of  conduct,  but  because  they  are  spiritual 
by  nature.  For  just  as  it  is  impossible  that  material  substance 
should  partake  of  salvation  (since,  indeed,  they  maintain  that 
it  is  incapable  of  receiving  it),  so  again  it  is  impossible  that 
spiritual  substance  (by  which  they  mean  themselves)  should 
ever  come  under  the  power  of  corruption,  whatever  the 
sort  of  actions  in  which  they  indulged.  For  even  as  gold, 
when  submerged  in  filth,  loses  not  on  that  account  its 
beauty,  but  retains  its  own  native  qualities,  the  filth  having 
no  power  to  injure  the  gold,  so  they  affirm  that  they 
cannot  in  any  measure  suffer  hurt  or  lose  their  spiritual 
substance,  whatever  the  material  actions  in  which  they  may 
be  involved."  1 

2.  Their  method  of  dealing  with  the  New  Testament 
revelation. 

(1)  Some  of  them  accepted  it  as  containing  Divine  revela- 
tion, but,  of  course,  as  containing  their  own  doctrine. 

That  their  views  were  scriptural  could  be  evinced,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  only  by  adopting  that  method  of 
interpretation  of  which  we  have  already  heard  as  a  favourite 
in  so  many  different  quarters,  heathen  and  Jewish  as  well  as 
Christian.  If  the  rules  of  historico-grammatical  interpretation 
had  any  value,  it  was  not  for  them  but  only  for  psychical 
men.  How  freely  they  proceeded  will  appear  from  one  or 
two  examples.  That  the  expression  et?  tou?  alcovw;  rwv 
J  Adv.  Hcer.  i.  6.  2. 
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aldivwv  should  be  represented  as  involving  their  emanation 
theories  is  not  surprising,  and  hardly  is  it  more  so  that  they 
should  find  the  mystery  of  their  syzygies  (where  such  appear 
in  their  systems)  in  the  language  which  the  Apostle  uses 
of  marriage  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ephesians. 
More  remarkable  is  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  numbers  are 
explained  in  accordance  with  their  speculations. 

Thus  the  last  emanation  of  twelve  iEons  in  the  system  of 
Valentinus  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that,  when  Jesus 
was  found  in  the  temple  hearing  the  doctors  and  asking  them 
questions,  He  was  twelve  years  old.  The  thirty  iEons  that 
constituted  the  Pleroma  are,  in  like  manner,  indicated  by  the 
thirty  years  that  Jesus  passed  before  He  entered  on  His  public 
ministry,  and  still  further,  if  confirmation  be  needed,  by  the 
parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  in  which  the  different 
hours — 3,  6,  9,  11 — being  reckoned  together  with  the  first, 
yield  exactly  thirty.  "  There  are  great  and  wonderful  and 
hitherto  unspeakable  mysteries,"  says  Irenasus,  "  which  it  is 
their  special  function  to  develop,  and  so  they  proceed  when 
they  find  anything  in  the  multitude  of  things  contained  in  the 
scriptures  which  they  can  adopt  and  accommodate  to  their 
baseless  speculations."  l  Their  method  of  interpretation,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  along  with  their  theory  of  accommodation 
and  tradition ;  for  they  held  that  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
while  speaking  to  the  psychical  multitude  by  images,  com- 
municated to  a  little  pneumatic  company  the  higher  truths 
which  underlay  those  figures,  and  which  had  been  transmitted 
by  secret  tradition. 

(2)  There  were  many  Gnostics  who  did  not  profess  to 
accept  New  Testament  Scripture  entirely.  Many  of  them 
rejected  large  portions  of  it,  and  some  of  them  justified  them- 
selves by  saying  that  the  apostles  had  frequently  misunder- 
stood Christ,  and  consequently  failed  to  exhibit  His  doctrine 
correctly. 

3.  Their  relation  to  the  Church.  The  Gnostics  had  no  thought 
of  separating  themselves  from  the  Church  and  putting  them- 
selves in  antagonism  to  it.  Acting  themselves  on  the  principle 
of  accommodation,  they  could  speak,  when  they  expressed  them- 
selves publicly,  in  accordance  with  prevailing  ideas,  letting 
1  Adv.  Hour.  i.  1.  3. 
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themselves  down  to  the  standpoint  of  psychical  men.  What 
they  aimed  at  was  the  formation  of  a  theosophical  school,  as  in 
the  old  pagan  mysteries,  which  involved  no  opposition — at 
least  no  declared  opposition — to  the  faith  of  the  uninitiated. 
Their  views  of  worship  were  very  various.  Some  Gnostics 
were  even  dissatisfied  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Catholic 
services,  and  are  said  to  have  introduced  images  and  incense.1 
The  followers  of  Carpocrates  set  up  images  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers as  well  as  of  Christ. 

1  Called  Marcosians  [from  JIarcus,  probably  a  contemporary  of  Irenaeus,  who 
treats  of  his  heresy]. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

IREXMUS. 

The  chief  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith  against  the  Gnostics 
was  Ireneeus.  Though  he  was  eminent  as  a  mediator  and  as 
a  controversialist,  and  though  he  was  the  first  of  the  fathers 
who  could  be  called  a  theologian,  standing  in  this  respect 
high  above  Justin  Martyr,  and,  it  need  not  be  said,  above  the 
apostolic  fathers,  only  a  very  few  particulars  have  reached 
us  concerning  his  outer  life.  But  the  little  we  do  learn  of 
him  places  him  in  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  light.  As 
is  indicated  by  his  name  (from  elprjvr) — "  peace  "),  he  was  of 
Greek  extraction,  and,  though  the  precise  place  of  his  birth 
cannot  be  determined,  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
named  Elorinus,  and  of  which  a  passage  has  been  preserved 
by  Eusebius  (Eccl.  Hist.  v.  20).  This  passage  not  only  enables 
us  to  fit  approximately  the  period  of  his  birth,  but  contains 
the  only  notice  we  possess — and  it  is  an  important  one — of 
his  early  youth.  It  would  seem  that  Elorinus  had  erred  from 
the  faith,  having  been  seduced,  as  so  many  were  in  that  age, 
by  Gnostic  speculations,  and  Irenseus  sought  to  recall  him  to 
the  sounder  principles  in  which  he  had  been  taught  by  awaken- 
ing the  recollection  of  days  long  gone  which  they  had  spent 
together  in  that  city  to  whose  church  the  Saviour  had  pro- 
mised a  crown  of  life.  "  These  (Gnostic)  doctrines,"  writes 
Irenseus  to  his  erring  friend,  "  have  not  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  presbyters  before  us  who  had  intercourse  with  the 
apostles.  For,  when  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I  saw  you  in  Asia 
Minor  by  Polycarp,  learning  of  him,  and  most  solicitous  to 
gain  his  approbation.  Better  than  the  most  recent  period  of 
my  life  do  I  remember  that  time  (for  what  we  learned  in 
youth  grows  with  our  soul  and  becomes  one  with  it),  so  that 
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I  could  describe  the  place  on  which  the  sainted  Polycarp  sat 
and  spake,  his  going  out  and  coming  in,  his  manner  of  life  and 
his  bodily  appearance,  and  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  to 
the  Church ;  how  he  told  us  of  the  intercourse  with  John  and 
with  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord;  how  he  recited  their 
words  and  what  he  had  learned  from  them  of  their  Master, 
His  miracles  and  His  doctrine — all  that  he  told  us  being  in 
harmony  with  the  scriptures,  for  he  had  received  it  from 
eye-witnesses  of  the  living  Word.  This  I  listened  to,  through 
the  grace  of  God  vouchsafed  to  me,  most  earnestly,  and  wrote 
it  not  on  paper  but  on  my  heart ;  and  through  the  grace  of 
God  I  continually  bring  it  into  fresh  remembrance.  And  I 
can  attest  before  God  that  if  that  blessed  and  apostolic  pres- 
byter had  heard  anything  of  the  kind,  he  would  have  cried 
out  and  stopped  his  ears,  and,  according  to  his  custom,  would 
have  broken  out  into  the  words,  •  Gracious  God,  for  what 
times  hast  thou  preserved  me,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to 
endure  this  ' ;  and  he  would  instantly  have  left  the  place  where 
sitting  or  standing  he  had  heard  such  discourse." 

Elsewhere  also — in  his  great  work  against  the  heretics — 
Irenoeus  informs  us  that,  in  his  early  youth,  he  had  seen 
Polycarp  at  Smyrna.  He  never  forgot  his  teaching,  and  his 
courageous  witness-bearing ;  the  martyrdom  with  which  his 
eighty-six  years  of  true  service  had  ended  was  engraven  on 
his  memory  in  characters  of  fire.  Now,  as  we  know  approxi- 
mately the  date  of  Polycarp's  death,  about  166  a.d.,1  there  is 
the  utmost  probability  in  the  conclusion,  which  must  be  wide 
at  the  best,  that  Irenseus  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
century. 

Soon  we  find  him  on  a  soil  still  more  enriched  with 
martyrs'  blood  than  the  country  he  left.  He  appears  as  a 
presbyter  in  the  nourishing  church  of  Lyons,  which  was  a 
centre  of  Christian  knowledge  and  civilisation  for  a  great  part 
of  the  West.  By  that  community,  and  in  the  terrible  time 
of  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (177  a.d.),  he  was 
not  only  called  to  the  office  of  presbyter,  but  intrusted  with 
the  delicate  mission  to  Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Eome,  by  which, 
as  afterwards,  when  he  wrote  to  Victor   at  the   time   of  the 

1  [There  are  other  dates  in  the  MS.     Professor  Duff  evidently  did  not  think 
155  the  hest  supported.] 
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Easter  controversy,  he  did  honour  to  his  name.  The  con- 
fessors of  Lyons  and  Vienne  sent  to  Eleutherus  a  letter  in 
which  Irentsus,  whom  they  had  chosen  to  deliver  it  and  to 
represent  them,  is  recommended  as  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
and  a  man  most  zealous  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  letter 
containing  this  recommendation  referred  to  the  movement  of 
the  Cataphrygians  or  Montanists — the  "  new  prophets  "  as  they 
were  also  called — who  had  found  adherents  in  Eome  as  well 
as  on  their  native  soil,  but  were,  at  the  same  time,  met  with 
the  most  decided  opposition.  In  the  interests  of  peace  and 
union,  which  were  seriously  threatened,  the  confessors  of 
Lyons,  who  in  the  midst  of  their  own  unparalleled  sufferings 
had  room  in  their  hearts  for  the  concerns  of  other  churches, 
wrote  not  only  to  the  Roman  bishop  Eleutherus,  but  to  their 
brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  believing,  we  may  suppose,  that 
their  peculiar  trials  would  give  weight  to  their  words  of 
mediation,  but  feeling  deeply,  at  the  same  time,  that  when  the 
danger  from  without  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  was  so  great, 
there  was  the  greater  necessity  for  Christians  attaching  them- 
selves more  closely  to  one  another  and  maintaining  internal 
peace.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  Montanists  were  not  yet 
separated  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that,  therefore, 
attempts  at  mediation  might  still  be  made  with  some  hope 
of  success.  One  thing  is  certain  :  the  confessors  of  Lyons, 
though  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  sympathised 
with  the  views  of  the  Montanists  on  some  points,  did  not 
share  their  principles  with  regard  to  Church  discipline.  There 
was  no  principle  to  which  the  Montanists  gave  greater  promi- 
nence than  the  principle  that  absolution  could  not  be  validly 
granted,  at  least  in  this  world,  to  those  who  had  fallen  into 
mortal  sin.  The  lapsed,  in  particular,  or  those  who  denied 
the  faith,  they  would  exclude  from  all  hope  of  restoration  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  leaving  them,  however,  to  use  the 
common  phrase,  to  "  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God."  But 
we  know  how  mildly  and  tenderly,  and  with  what  blissful 
results,  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  acted  towards  those  who  were 
found  weak  in  a  moment  of  cruel  temptation.  We  cannot 
indeed  leave  out  of  view  the  natural  bond  between  the  south 
of  France  and  Asia  Minor,  but  we  must  trace  the  mediation 
mainly  to  an  honest  and  truly  Christian  love  of  peace  in  the 
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confessors  and  their  representations.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
martyr's  crown  is  so  richly  jewelled  as  was  that  won  at  Lug- 
dunum  and  Vienne.1 

It  seems  to  have  been  when  the  persecution  was  raging 
that  Irenreus  was  sent  to  Eome  on  his  mission  of  peace. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  called  to  fill  the  place  that 
had  been  left  vacant  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  aged  Bishop 
Pothinus.  It  needed  a  strong  and  steady  hand  to  grasp  the 
shepherd's  staff  in  those  perilous  days.  The  Church,  though 
it  had  not  yet  distinct  and  consecrated  buildings,  was  now 
visible — visible  far  and  wide  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  ;  and 
paganism,  alarmed  by  its  rapid  progress,  had  summoned  up 
its  resources  for  deadly  struggle  with  the  hated  innovation. 
As  regards  this  danger,  however,  very  much  depended  on  a 
single  man,  and  the  fanaticism  and  cruelty  of  the  Stoic 
Aurelius  might  spend  itself,  or,  if  it  did  not,  his  life  might 
soon  end  and  a  change  of  rule  bring  rest.  But  there  were 
grievous  wolves  of  another  sort  against  which  the  overseer 
had  to  guard  the  flock.  There  were  schismatics  and  heretics 
of  many  a  name — some  remembered,  most  forgotten — who,  with 
all  the  arts  of  persuasion  and  seduction,  beguiled  the  heart  of 
the  simple  and  unwary,  preying  on  the  vitals  of  the  Church, 
threatening  not  only  its  unity  but  its  existence.  Many 
a  one,  if  asked  to  succeed  Pothinus  while  Aurelius  still 
reigned  and  the  people  still  raged,  would  have  used — honestly 
enough,  but  from  another  feeling  than  humility— the  often 
profaned  words,  "  Nolo  episcopari." 

But  Irenreus  was  not  the  man  to  be  terrified  by  difficulty 
and  peril.  He  whose  bent  it  was — and  in  him  it  was  a 
hallowed  bent — to  "  follow  peace  with  all  men,"  did  not 
dread  the  battle,  and  he  accounted  it  no  great  sacrifice  to 
make  for  his  Master  if  he  should  fall  in  the  battle.  Eeady 
to  follow  Pothinus  in  his  martyrdom  if  he  were  summoned 
to  do  so,  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  thoroughly  equipped  for 
the  warfare   he   must  wage  with  the   foes  who  assailed   the 

1  Some  have  inferred  from  a  statement  of  Tertullian,  in  which  he  traces  to 
Praxeas  "  the  opposition  of  Rome  to  Montanism,  that,  upon  the  representations 
made  by  Irenseus,  Eleutherus  was  disposed  to  cherish  thoughts  of  peace  :  it  was 
Praxeas  Avho  prevented  him  from  recognising  the  prophets."  Tertullian,  how- 
ever, does  not  name  the  bishop  who  was  thus  influenced. 
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Church  from  within.  He  somewhere  declares,  glorying  in 
the  fact,  as  he  might  justly  do,  that  there  were  many 
belonging  to  barbarous  tribes  and  unable  to  read  who,  without 
paper  and  ink,  bore  the  word  of  salvation  written  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  on  their  hearts ;  but  he  himself  was  a  man  of 
extensive  reading,  familiar  not  only  with  the  Scripture  argu- 
ments but  with  classical  literature.  Being,  at  the  same  time, 
a  man  of  keen  intellect  and  having  that  living  experience  of 
the  power  of  Christian  truth  which  inspires  invincible  con- 
fidence, he  was  able  to  pursue  a  false  teacher  through  all  the 
windings  of  error,  carrying  everywhere  through  the  dark 
labyrinth  a  torch  that  had  been  lighted  from  above,  and 
never  losing  hold  of  the  thread  by  which  he  might  not  only 
return  himself  but  drag  forth  his  adversary,  and,  if  one  may 
venture  to  make  such  an  application  of  the  words,  "  make  a 
show  of  him  openly."  But  the  truth  is  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  Gnostics  but  what  we  learn  from  the  pages  of 
the  fathers,  and  particularly  from  those  of  Irenseus  and  of 
Hippolytus.  For  example,  we  gather  from  the  former  a 
somewhat  full  account  of  the  system  of  Valentinus.  I  need 
not  again  describe  this  or  any  other  system,  but  a  few  general 
remarks  may  be  made. 

1.  Irenseus  clearly  apprehended  the  great  danger  with 
which  Christianity  was  threatened  by  Gnosticism,  and, 
though  it  had  other  defenders,  what  has  been  said  of  him  x 
is  certainly  not  applicable  in  the  same  degree  to  any  other : 
"  He  strangled  the  gigantic  serpent  which  lurked  by  the 
cradle  of  the  infant  Church."  For  Gnostic  systems  were 
most  dangerous.  Though  they  had  neither  the  vitality  that 
would  carry  them  through  centuries  nor  the  force  from  which 
great  moral  and  spiritual  results  could  be  expected ;  and 
though  it  may  be  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  no  world- 
moving  lever  lies  in  such  theosophic  and  symbolic  specula- 
tions or  fancies,  or  whatever  the  mixture  may  be  termed, 
yet  it  is  undeniable  that  they  have  a  great  destructive  power, 
sapping  the  foundations  of  the  new  religion  as  a  positive 
objective  revelation,  which  it  essentially  was,  and  at  the  same 
time  leading,  at  least  generally,  to  the  most  gross  immorality, 

1  By    Graul    [Die    christliche    Kirche    an    da-    Sehwelle    des    ireriaisclu  ft 
Ztitalters], 
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which  indeed,  as  the  Gnostics  bore  the  Christian  name, 
partly  accounts  for  the  calumnies  which  were  circulated 
against  the  Christians  universally.  It  is  possible  that 
Irenceus  took  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  evil  and  the  peril, 
but  in  his  eyes  Gnosticism  was  not  only  impiety  and  folly, 
but  the  natural  parent  of  lust  and  wickedness. 

2.  In  meeting  the  danger  Iremeus  not  only  attacked 
Gnosticism  but  depreciated  what  he  regarded  as  its  source — 
pagan  philosophy.  He  was  alarmed  that  the  Gnostics  had 
borrowed  all  that  their  systems  contained,  partly  from  the 
theogonies  of  the  old  Greek  poets,  and  partly  from  the 
systems  of  the  philosophers,  only  changing  names  while 
adhering  substantially  to  their  heathen  views.  Hence  the 
dilemma  of  Irenajus.  Either  the  ancient  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, with  whom  the  Gnostics  agreed  so  thoroughly,  knew 
the  truth,  or  they  did  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  coming 
of  the  Eedeemer  into  the  world  was  superfluous ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  Gnosis  was  a  vain  boast,  for  it  was  already 
possessed  by  those  who,  on  the  supposition,  knew  not  God. 
Whether  this  dilemma  was  conclusive  or  not,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  man  who  could  put  it  would  not  unnaturally  be  led 
to  take  a  very  different  attitude  towards  Greek  philosophy 
from  that  taken  by  Justin  Martyr,  and,  before  him,  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and,  after  him,  by  Origen.  You 
will,  for  example,  recall  Justin's  idea  of  the  vnepixariKos 
A.0709,  and  the  fact  that  he  continued  to  wear  his  philo- 
sopher's cloak  after  his  conversion.  Iremeus,  on  the  other 
hand — and  the  same  holds  true  of  Tertullian — refused  to 
recognise  philosophy,  even  in  its  best  systems,  as  a  stage 
of  human  development,  fitted  to  prepare  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  truth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  it  as  the 
mother  of  heresies.  His  attitude  towards  it,  then — and  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  it  should  be  so — was  one  of  decided 
hostility. 

3.  By  far  the  most  important  point  to  be  noticed  is  this : 
Irena'us,  in  meeting  Gnostic  heresies,  develops  the  idea  of 
Catholicity,  and,  in  inseparable  connection  with  it,  that  of  the 
authority  of  apostolic  tradition. 

The  name  "  Catholic  Church  "  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
the  letter  of  Ignatius  (or  the  pseudo-Ignatius)  to  the  Church 
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of  Smyrna.  It  occurs  again  in  the  encyclical  letter  written 
by  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
their  bishop,  Polycarp  (166  A.D.).  In  the  former  case,  the 
idea  of  Catholicity  is  undoubtedly  associated  with  that  of  a 
succession  of  duly  appointed  teachers  who  represent  the 
Saviour  Himself,  and  faithfully  preserve  His  pure  doctrine.1 
The  term  does  not  denote  merely  universality — that  is, 
among  the  Christians — in  the  present,  but  a  universality 
which  embraces  the  past,  and  particularly  the  apostolic  past. 
The  two  essential  "  moments "  of  Catholicity  have  been 
found  by  some  in  Col.  i.  5,  6  :  "  For  the  hope  which  is  laid 
up  for  you  in  heaven,  whereof  ye  heard  before  {irpo^Kovaare) 
in  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  which  is  come  unto 
you,  as  it  is  in  all  the  world  {ev  iravrl  tu>  k6o-/j,<p)." 

But  let  us  hear  the  language  of  Irenauis  himself:2  "It 
is  not  necessary  to  seek  from  others  the  truth  which  it  is 
easy  to  obtain  from  the  Church,  since  the  apostles,  like  a 
rich  man  in  a  bank,  lodged  in  her  hands  most  copiously  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  truth.  She  is  the  entrance  to  life ; 
all  others  are  thieves  and  robbers.  On  this  account  we  are 
bound  to  avoid  them,  but  to  make  choice  of  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  Church  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  to  lay 
hold  of  the  tradition  of  the  truth.  For  how  stands  the  case  ? 
Suppose  there  arise  a  dispute  relative  to  some  important 
question  among  us,  should  we  not  have  recourse  to  the 
most  ancient  churches  with  which  the  apostles  held  constant 
intercourse,  and  learn  from  them  what  is  certain  and  clear 
with  regard  to  the  question  ?  For  how  should  it  be  if  the 
apostles  themselves  had  not  left  us  writings  ?  Would  it  not 
be  necessary  in  that  case  to  follow  the  course  of  the  tradition 
which  they  handed  down  to  those  to  whom  they  committed 
the  Churches  ?  Those  who,  in  the  absence  of  written 
documents,  have  received  the  faith,  are  barbarians  so  far  as 
regards  our  language,  but  as  regards  doctrine,  manner,  and 
tenor  of  life,  they  are,  because  of  faith,  very  wise  indeed. 
And,  having  that  ancient  tradition  of  the  apostles,  they  do 
not  suffer  their  mind  to  conceive  anything  of  the  portentous 

oTcv  a.i  tpccvrj  o  tTitrxeirot,  txit  to  vXr^o;  'inToi'  u.trvip  ovou  u-y  r  \piff<ro;  \-/iircv;, 
ixil  h  xctioXixri  ixxXwr'ia, 

-  Adv.  Hcer.  Hi.  4. 
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language  of  these  teachers  among  whom  neither  Church  nor 
doctrine  has  ever  been  established." 

Irenseus,  you  perceive,  makes  here  the  supposition  that  the 
apostles  had  left  nothing  in  writing.  We  are  not  to  imagine, 
however,  that  he  undervalues  what  they  have  left.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  already  heard  him  say  emphatically  that 
what  he  learned  in  his  early  days  from  Polycarp  was  in 
harmony  with  the  Scriptures,  and  elsewhere  he  says  :  "  If 
you  would  escape  the  multiform  and  mutable  opinions  of  the 
heretics,  you  must  nourish  yourself  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord,  which  are  perfect,  as 
being  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Scripture  and  tradition 
were  two  voices  from  one  mouth,  and  they  conveyed  the  same 
truth.  Against  apocryphal,  pseudonymous,  mutilated,  or  in- 
terpolated books,  such  as  the  heretics  often  appealed  to,  he 
set,  and  argued  from,  the  genuine,  uncorrupted  writings  which 
were  received  by  the  Church.  But  he  knew  that  there  was 
little  use  in  contending  against  the  Gnostics  from  Scripture 
alone.  "  The  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
was  in  those  days  as  serious  as  the  question  as  to  its  autho- 
rity ;  and  it  could  not  but  have  a  powerful  effect,  especially 
with  those  who  were  not  yet  tainted  with  the  heresies 
denounced,  to  awaken  and  appeal  to  the  Church's  conscious- 
ness as  to  what  it  actually  had  heard  and  received.  The 
heretics  often  declared  themselves  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
secret  tradition ;  with  far  greater  reason,  and  with  far  greater 
effect,  could  Irenseus  appeal  to  a  tradition  that  was  not  secret, 
not  esoteric,  but  as  public  as  anything  that  was  ever  written 
with  ink  and  given  forth  to  the  world.  This  tradition  to 
which  he  appeals  originated  with  the  apostles  themselves, 
and  was  preserved  by  means  of  the  successions  of  presbyters 
in  the  Churches."  The  criterion  of  truth,  or,  as  it  may  be 
expressed  also  in  accordance  with  his  view,  the  criterion  of 
the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture,  lies  in  apostolic  tradition. 
And  though  Irena?us  may  have  sometimes  spoken  unguardedly, 
as  almost  every  keen  controversialist  does  speak,  and  though 
his  language  has  been  turned  to  excellent  account  by  Eoman 
Catholic  authors  as  showing  that  their  system  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  primitive  faith,  it  ought  to  be  admitted  that 
the  argument  from  tradition  was  at  that  period,  and  in  those 
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circumstances,  a  fair  and  valid  one  ;  and  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  it  should  be  powerfully  pressed  by  a  man  who  had  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Polycarp,  who,  agaiu,  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
John.  He  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  acting  in  a  way 
different  from  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
spirit  and  object  were  indeed  the  same  as  theirs.  He  sought 
to  exhibit  and  maintain  the  true  doctrine  of  the  apostles. 
He  was  near  the  fountain,  and  the  stream  was  still  pure : 
they  had  to  do  with  a  tradition  corrupted  and  defiled  in  the 
course  of  centuries  by  innumerable  additions,  and  they  went 
back  to  Scripture,  which,  though  it  might  still  be  mis- 
interpreted, was  the  safest,  and  which  they  pronounced  to  be 
the  only,  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

4.  Irenaeus  magnifies  (this  is  involved  in  the  idea  of 
Catholicity)  the  Church,  but  not  in  a  hierarchical  spirit.  It 
is  the  paradise  planted  anew  in  this  fallen  world,  because  it 
possesses  the  treasures  of  heavenly  knowledge,  and  the  Divine 
life  is  nourished  within  its  bosom.  According  to  his  own 
language,  which  is  often  quoted,  "  Where  the  Church  is, 
there  is  also  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  God 
is,  there  is  also  the  Church  and  every  gift  of  grace."  Further, 
while  he  assigned  a  certain  pre-eminence  (potior  principalitas) 
to  the  Church  of  Eome,1  he  expostulated  with  Victor,  denying 
both  his  authority  and  his  justice  when  that  bishop  had 
resolved  to  excommunicate  the  Asiatics  because  they  did  not 
observe  Easter  as  it  was  observed  in  the  west. 

1  "Ad  hanc  enira  ecclesiam,  propter  poteutiorem  principalitatem,  necesse 
est  omnem  convenire  ecclesiam,  hoc  est,  eos  qui  sunt  undique  fideles,  in  qua 
semper  ab  bis,  qui  sunt  undique,  conservata  est  ea,  qure  est  ab  apostolis 
traditio." — Adv.  Beer.  iii.  3.  2. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MONTANISM. 

The  word  "  Montanism  "  is  of  considerably  later  origin  than 
the  system  which  it  denotes.  It  was  originally  known, 
apparently  till  after  the  time  of  Eusebius,  as  $pvycbv 
aipeats  ("  Heresy  of  the  Phrygians  "),  and  those  who  adopted 
it  were  called  ol  Kara  $pvyd<;  ("  Cataphrygians  ").  But  if 
the  system  existed  before  the  man  from  whom  the  name  by 
which  it  is  commonly  designated  is  derived,  in  him,  at  least, 
beyond  any  other,  it  was  embodied.  He  gave  it  a  mighty 
impulse,  and  gained  for  it  many  adherents. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  or  perhaps  about 
170  a.d.,  Montanus,  who,  according  to  most  accounts,  had 
been  a  priest  of  Cybele,  but  had  recently  become  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  made  himself  conspicuous  among  those 
who,  in  Phrygia  and  the  neighbourhood,  gave  themselves  out 
as  inspired.  They  appeared  first  in  Ardaban,  a  village  in 
Mysia,  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  and  latterly,  in  that  country, 
in  Pepuza — hence  the  name  "  Pepuzians  "  as  well  as  Cata- 
phrygians. There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  statements 
made  by  different  writers  as  to  the  claims  which  Montanus 
advanced  for  himself  personally ;  they  are  not  at  one  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  considered  himself  the  Paraclete.  Christ 
had  said  to  the  disciples  before  His  departure  that  He  had 
many  things  to  say  unto  them,  but  they  could  not  bear  them 
then,  and  had  referred  them  to  the  Paraclete — by  whatever 
English  term  that  word  should  be  rendered — whom  He  would 
send  to  them  from  the  Father.  According  to  the  general 
belief,  this  promise  was  fulfilled  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but,  according  to  one  account, 
Montanus  imagined  and  proclaimed  that  he  was  personally 
that  promised   Paraclete,   and,   consequently,  that   there    had 

come  with  him  a  new  epoch   in   the  history  of  the  Divine 
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revelations.  According  to  another  view,  he  considered  him- 
self, and  gave  himself  out,  not  as  the  Paraclete,  but  as  His 
most  powerful  organ,  favoured  with  special  communications 
from  Him  in  moments  of  ecstasy,  which  he  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  frequently  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation.  Whether 
you  accept  the  first  or  the  second  account,  the  supposition  of 
course  is  that,  having  been  accustomed  to  the  celebration  of 
the  rites  of  Cybele,  in  which  the  excitement  of  the  worshippers 
frequently  rose  to  frenzy,  he  sought  to  produce  similar  mental 
and  spiritual  conditions  as  a  votary  of  the  new  religion. 
That  there  was  a  fatal  heathen  elemeDt  in  Montanism  can 
hardly  be  denied,  and  the  foul  spot  is  not  wiped  away  when 
it  is  alleged  that  some  members  of  the  sect,  Tertullian  in 
particular,  have  been  sufficiently  earnest  in  their  denuncia- 
tions of  paganism.  Such  denunciations  have  also  been 
heard  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  after,  as  well  as  before, 
the  time  when  the  corrupting  influence  of  heathenism  was 
powerfully  felt. 

From  the  description  of  the  raptures  to  which  Montanus 
was  subject,  it  would  appear  that,  while  he  was  in  them, 
not  only  calm  reflection  was  impossible,  but  self-conscious- 
ness was  suspended.  When  the  Spirit  speaks,  necesse 
est  excidat  sensu  ("  one  must  lose  consciousness ").  In 
enigmatic,  mystic  expressions,  which  his  contemporaries 
called  ^evo^wvtai,  he  announced  new  and  terrible  persecutions, 
and  exhorted  to  the  stedfast  and  intrepid  confession  of  the 
faith.  On  the  other  hand,  he  announced  the  judgments  of 
God  on  the  persecutors  of  the  Church,  and  the  speedy  return 
of  Christ  from  His  throne  in  heaven,  and  the  realisation  of 
the  thousand  years'  reign,  the  glory  of  which  he  described 
with  the  most  attractive  colours  and  figures.  But,  while 
he  presented  himself  as  a  moral  and  religious  reformer,  by 
whom  the  Church  should  be  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection,  and  its  members  to  stricter  principles  and  con- 
versation, it  is  not  alleged  that  he  assailed  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  so  far  as  it  was  established  in  his  time.  The  object 
of  the  new  revelations  was  rather  to  perfect  Christian  life  and 
discipline,  and  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

Two  women,  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  who  were,  like  him- 
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self,  enthusiastic  and  subject  to  raptures,  attached  themselves 
to  Montanus.  They  accompanied  him  from  place  to  place ; 
and  it  is  stated,  even  by  writers  who  say  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  Paraclete,  that  he  regarded  their  utterances 
as  oracles.  One  utterance  from  the  lips  of  Maximilla  has 
been  preserved  by  Epiphanius :  per  i/ne  irpofyriTts  ovtceri 
ecrTai,  dXXa  avvreXeia  ("  After  me  there  will  not  again  be 
a  prophetess,  but  the  end  will  come  ").  The  nearness  of  the 
end  was  ever  a  prominent  topic  with  the  Montanists.  It 
was  characteristic  of  them,  as  opposed  to  the  Gnostics,  though 
they  may  be  contrasted  with  the  Gnostics  in  other  respects 
also,  that  they  turned  their  thoughts  habitually  to  the  end  of 
the  world  and  not  to  its  beginning.  Possibly,  as  has  often 
been  the  case,  the  Chiliasm  had  been  nourished  by  persecu- 
tion ;  at  all  events,  they  believed  that  the  New  Jerusalem 
would  soon  come  down  from  heaven,  and  that  it  would  come 
down  at  Pepuza.  So  it  had  been  revealed  to  Priscilla  by 
the  Lord  Himself,  who  appeared  to  her  in  the  form  of  a 
woman  with  shining  raiment. 

1.  The  Montanist  principle  of  revelation  took  the  form  of 
heathenish  afflatus.  "  Behold,"  was  the  language  of  Mon- 
tanus himself,  "  the  man  is  a  lyre,  and  the  Spirit  plays  upon 
him  like  a  plectrum  !  "  *  Such  figures,  however,  would  not  of 
themselves  prove  much,  for  they  have  sometimes  been  used 
loosely  by  others.  But  they  were  not  used  loosely  by  him. 
The  expression  already  quoted  —  necesse  est  excidat  sensu 
— is  in  harmony  with  all  the  accounts  of  the  e/ccrTacn? 
("  ecstasy  ")  in  which  the  Montanists  received  their  super- 
natural communications,  and  they  appealed  to  Scripture  to 
show  that  the  eKo-Tao-L?  was  not  a  new  method  of  Divine 
revelation ;  one  of  the  passages  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  view  being  Gen.  ii.  21,  where  eWrtto-t?  is  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  for  "  a  deep  sleep."  Tertullian 
argued  from  the  circumstance  that,  at  the  Transfiguration, 
Peter,  as  we  learn  from  Luke,  did  not  know  what  he  said  ; 
and   so,    when   he    uses   that   expression,    necesse    est    excidat 

1  According  to  the  fathers,  it  was  a  mark  of  the  false  prophets  that  they 
spoke  in  ecstasy.  But  among  the  lies,  says  Clement,  "  the  false  prophets  also 
told  some  true  things."  See  Blunt  [Diet,  of  Sects,  Heresies,  and  Schools  of 
Thought,  Art.  "  Montanism  "]. 
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sensu,  of  the  homo  in  spiritu  Dei  constitutus,  he  adds, 
obumbratus  virtute  Divina  ("  overshadowed  by  the  Divine 
power ").  The  Montanists,  however,  so  far  contracted  the 
range  of  this  most  dangerous  principle,  which  otherwise 
might  have  had  the  most  disastrous  effect  anion"  an  excitable 
people,  by  teaching,  on  the  one  hand,  that  with  regard  to 
some  matters — the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Church — ■ 
the  Paraclete  brought  nothing  new,  and  by  declaring,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  after  Montanus  and  his  two  fanatic  com- 
panions, no  prophet  or  prophetess  would  arise  in  the  world, 
but  the  end  would  come. 

2.  As  to  morals  and  discipline,  the  Montanists  were  most 
rigid.  While  the  Divine  law  is  by  its  nature  eternal,  their 
principle  was  that,  the  nearer  the  end  of  the  world,  so  much 
the  more  should  the  flesh  be  mortified.  Accordingly,  they 
imposed  frequent  fastings,  these,  however,  not  always  repre- 
senting entire  abstinence  from  food,  but  being  sometimes 
^pocfiayiai  (meals  of  bread  and  dry  food).  They  recom- 
mended celibacy,  and  unconditionally  forbade  a  second  mar- 
riage. 

The  same  extravagant  rigorism  showed  itself  in  their  pro- 
hibiting flight  in  time  of  persecution.  "Desire  not  to  die" — 
such  are  the  words  ascribed  to  Montanus — "  on  your  beds, 
but  as  martyrs,  that  you  may  glorify  Him  who  suffered  for 
you."  Here,  however,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
reactionary  tendency  which  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
growing  laxity  of  profession ;  for  soon  it  had  become 
customary  for  whole  communities  of  believers  to  redeem 
themselves  from  persecution  with  money,  or  on  terms, 
expressed  or  understood,  which  could  not  but  seem  to  the 
more  rigid  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the  Master.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  friendship  of  the  world, — and  men  of  high  posi- 
tion and  office  in  the  Church  were  guilty  of  it,  and  influenced 
multitudes  by  their  example, — which  it  is  not  easy  for  any 
man  now  to  justify,  could  not  but  seem  detestable  to  the 
Montanist,  who  was  so  filled  with  the  fundamental  thought 
of  his  system — the  approaching  world -catastrophe — that 
worldly  interests  appeared  in  his  eyes  light  and  contemptible, 
and  heavenly  duties  appeared  most  imperative  and  pressing. 
If  the  Montanist,  too,  was  driven  to  an  extreme  which  cannot 
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be  defended  from  either  the  example  or  the  word  of  Christ, 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  avoided  and  condemned  by 
the  Church  of  Smyrna  when  their  bishop,  Polycarp,  suffered, 
we  must  at  least  admit  that  the  lukewarmness  and  looseness 
that  undoubtedly  existed  among  many  Christians  when  the 
Montanist  principles  were  fully  developed l  called  for  sharp 
rebuke,  and  the  inculcation  of  principles  the  most  stern,  self- 
denying,  and  uncompromising. 

3.  The  Montanists,  like  the  Gnostics,  made  an  offensive 
distinction  between  themselves  and  the  great  body  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  which  they  expressed  by  the  same  terms, 
though  these  were  not  intended  to  convey  precisely  the  same 
meaning.  Although — and  in  this  respect  also  they  resembled 
the  Gnostics — they  had  no  desire  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  Catholic  Church  (from  which,  however,  they  were  eventually 
extruded),  they  regarded  themselves  as  exclusively  presenting 
the  realised  idea  of  a  Church  within  the  Catholic  whole,  as 
the  community  of  the  Spirit,  composed  of  holy,  enlightened, 
and  hallowed  members.  They  were  the  truly  spiritual  men, 
the  pneumatic,  while  the  others  were  only  psychical,  being 
destitute  of  the  Spirit,  and  if  possessed  of  a  fides  (faith),  being 
possessed  of  only  a,  fides  ctnimcdis. 

4.  As  to  the  relation  of  the  Montanists  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Church,  they  taught,  justly  enough  it  may  be,  that  con- 
formity with  the  most  rigid  moral  principles  and  requirements 
was  incumbent  not  less  on  the  laity  than  on  the  clergy.  They 
insisted  on  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers ;  but  this 
idea,  which  undeniably  has  its  foundation  in  Scripture,  was 
turned  by  them  into  a  weapon  of  attack  against  the  existing 
organisation  of  the  Church,  and  especially  against  the  bishops. 
The  layman,  if  he  be  pneumatic,  has  the  right  to  dispense  the 
sacraments,  and,  if  he  leaves  the  exercise  of  this  right  to 
appointed  ministers,  it  is  from  respect,  not  to  a  Divine,  but  to 
a  merely  human  ordinance. 

5.  In  accordance  with  the  rigorism  in  their  prohibition  of 
flight,  the  Montanists  pronounced  some  sins  mortal,  and  in 
this  world  unpardonable,  for  which  the  Catholic  Church  was 

1  According  to  Tertullian,  the  period  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  was  the 
infantia  [of  the  Church]  ;  that  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  juventus  ;  and  that 
of  the  Paraclete,  maturitas. 
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disposed  to  grant  absolution  to  the  penitent.  Among  these 
there  was  specially  included  the  sin  of  denying  Christ  in  time 
of  persecution ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  in  the 
controversy  which  broke  out  on  this  subject,  the  question  was 
not  whether  everlasting  perdition  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  such  sin,  but  whether  it  was  competent  for  the 
Church  to  receive  again  to  its  communion  a  person  who  had 
been  guilty  of  it,  even  although  he  gave  all  the  evidence  of 
true  repentance  that  men  could  require.  The  Montanists  may 
have  had  their  doubts,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  posi- 
tively taught  that  those  who  had  committed  any  of  the  sins 
which  they  pronounced  mortal  were  cut  off  for  ever  from  the 
hope  of  mercy.  As  hope  was  a  flower  which  grew  outside  of 
the  old  earthly  paradise,  it  might  also  grow  outside  of  the  new 
paradise  planted  in  this  world,  as  Irenceus  called  it ;  it  might 
spring  up  and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  outcast  within  sight 
of  the  Montanists'  flaming  sword. 

But  the  extreme  severity  of  the  Montanists — a  righteous- 
ness which  an  able  writer  like  Tertullian  could  not  but  per- 
ceive to  exceed  that  of  Christ  and  His  apostles — required  a 
theoretical  justification.  Some  things  that  were  tolerated 
under  the  older  dispensations  were  declared  unlawful  by 
Christ,  and,  in  like  manner,  some  things  that  the  apostles 
had  at  least  tolerated  were  forbidden  by  the  Paraclete,  who, 
however,  even  on  the  moral  territory,  disclosed  nothing 
absolutely  new,  but  merely  developed  the  work  of  human 
regeneration  in  accordance  with  everlasting  principles.  But 
even  he,  the  Paraclete  Himself,  like  Moses  and  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  showed  some  indulgence  to  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh  by  way  of  accommodation.  In  strictness,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  mind  of  Christ  correctly  understood,  he 
might  not  only  have  imposed  the  prohibition  of  a  second 
marriage,  but  have  forbidden  marriage  altogether.  Por  the 
flesh  has  no  moral  claims ;  everything  in  which  it  is  indulged 
is  a  mere  concession.  Because  the  end  is  not  yet,  concession 
is  still  made ;  but,  because  the  end  is  near,  concession  is 
reduced  to  the  lowest  degree.  We  have,  then,  through  the 
Paraclete,  only  the  development  and  completion  of  earlier 
revelations,  which  proceeded  in  the  old  lines,  and  naturally 
became  more  holy  and  rigid  as  the  consummation  of  all  things 
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approached.  But  the  heresy  of  Montanism,  if  it  can  properly 
be  spoken  of  as  heretical  at  all,  lay  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
development  itself  was  represented  as  Divine  and  authoritative, 
and  it  was  laid  down  as  the  indisputable  duty  of  believers 
to  observe  conscientiously  the  new  commandment  of  the 
Paraclete. 

Montanism  had  something  of  the  character  of  a  revival. 
It  was  the  first  great  reaction,  while  the  Church  was  still 
young,  against  a  widespread  lukewarm ness  and  worldliness, 
and  especially  against  the  slothful,  if  not  the  scoffing  spirit  of 
the  multitude  of  believers  who  no  longer  cherished  the  lively 
expectation  of  the  paronsia  of  Christ,  which  had  been  so 
general  in  the  first  days,  but  said,  "  The  Lord  delayeth  His 
coming,"  forgetting  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that,  in  these  circumstances,  many  should  be  dis- 
satisfied with  themselves,  dissatisfied  with  the  Church,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  episcopal  rulers,  who  were  now  consolidating 
their  power.  But  here  were  enthusiasts,  who  sought  not  only 
to  recall  the  lost  ideal,  but,  in  view  of  the  approaching  end, 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Paraclete,  to  make  Christ- 
ianity holier  and  purer  than  in  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
Their  ecstasies,  their  zeal,  their  rigorism,  and  even  their 
spiritual  pride,  were  fitted  to  gain  them  adherents  far  and 
wide,  and  possibly  the  fear  of  those  Gnostic  speculations  by 
which  the  objective  truths  of  Christianity  were  subverted  had 
a  powerful  influence  with  not  a  few,  and  induced  them  to 
embrace  or  favour  a  system  in  which  the  objectivity  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  particularly  the  doctrine  of  the  parousia,  was 
made  to  absorb  the  thought  and  energy  of  the  individual. 

There  may  be,  then,  much  to  condemn  in  Montanism,  but 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  ascribe  its  origin  and  progress  to  the 
mere  love  of  excitement  and  change,  unprovoked  by  anything 
wrong  or  defective  among  the  professors  of  Christianity 
generally.  Hagenbach's  language,  for  example,  is  somewhat 
one-sided.  "  Has  not  at  all  times  a  rigid  way  of  life,"  he 
says,  "  especially  when  it  arms  itself  with  prophetic,  enthu- 
siastic speech,  and  turns  itself  against  the  existing  order  of 
things,  produced  a  mighty  impression  on  the  multitude  ?  To 
observe  with  all  wisdom  and  patience  the  quiet  course  of  God 
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in  history,  and  to  follow  its  traces  even  where  the  natural 
eye  perceives  only  a  natural  succession  of  events,  belongs 
only  to  the  man  who  has  been  exercised  and  trained  in 
spiritual  things.  The  mass  loves  the  astounding,  the 
thoroughgoing,  the  uncompromising ;  and  hence  the  ex- 
traordinary outpourings,  the  improvised  prophecies,  of  a 
heated  and  extravagant  imagination,  supported  by  an  ener- 
getic will,  have  ever  imposed  more  on  the  rude  mind  than 
the  harmonious  exhibition  of  a  calm  and  simple  piety. 
Montanism  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  Distrust  of 
science,  contempt  for  heathen  literature,  hostility  to  art  and 
culture,  a  bold  disregard  of  established  social  relations  and 
forms,  a  rough  exterior,  a  constant  prominence  given  to 
repentance,  coupled  with  predictions  of  fearful  judgments — - 
such  marks  the  Montanists  have  in  common  not  only  with 
the  different  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Anabaptists  of 
the  age  of  the  Keformation,  but,  more  or  less,  with  the 
Puritans  of  England  and  the  Camisards  of  France,  and  the 
many  '  awakened '  (so-called)  of  more  recent  and  most  recent 
times."  1 

It  must  be   stated,  however,    that,  while  Hagenbach  ex- 
presses himself  so  very  unfavourably  of  Montanism,  and  says 
further  that  extravagance  in  religion  has  at  all  times  led  to 
separation,  if  not  to  formal  heresy,  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  also  his  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  Catholic 
Church   in    ejecting   the   Montanists    from    her   communion. 
And   though   the   Montanists  were  in  strictly  doctrinal  ques- 
tions most  zealous  for  the  orthodox  faith,  to  this  it  came.     It 
was  natural  that  in  the  region  where  Montanism  was  most 
warmly  received  it  was  also  most  vehemently  opposed.    Various 
synods  appear  to  have  deliberated  on  the  subject ;  and,  unless 
you  regard  that  assembly  of  which  we  read  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Acts  as  a  synod,  these  are  the  first  assemblies  of 
the  kind  that  we  meet  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  are  more 
ancient  even  than  those  convoked  on  the  Easter  Controversy. 
It  is   stated  that,  at  several  Asiatic   synods,  the  Montanists 
were   condemned,  and   it   is   even  alleged   that  some  of  the 
bishops    in   that  quarter  of   the  world,  considering  the  false 
prophets  to  be  at  the  same  time  men  possessed  with  devils, 
1  [KircJiengesch.  lite  Vorlesung.] 
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proposed  to  have  recourse  to  exorcism — a  mode  of  treatment 
to  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  the  accused  indignantly 
refused  to  submit.  But  at  Rome  there  was  long  hesitation 
as  to  the  course  that  should  he  pursued — whether  the  Mon- 
tanists  ought  to  be  recognised  or  condemned — and,  while 
there  was  oscillation  in  that  Church  which  was  already 
admitted  to  enjoy  a  'potior  principalitas  ("  pre-eminence," 
Irenasus),  the  Montanists,  evidently  alter  condemnation  of 
them  was  pronounced  by  the  Asiatic  synods,  applied  to  the 
confessors  of  Lyons,  soliciting  their  intercession  and  influence. 
They,  although  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  rigorism  of 
the  Montanists,  wrote  in  the  interests  of  peace  both  to  Asia 
and  to  Eome,  addressing  the  latter,  as  you  remember,  in  a 
letter  of  which  Irenasus  was  not  only  the  bearer,  but  probably 
also  the  composer.  Eleutherus,  the  Eoman  bishop  of  that  time, 
appears  to  have  been  favourably  impressed  by  the  communica- 
tion ;  but  the  adversaries  of  the  Montanists  again  acquired 
the  ascendency  over  him,  and  he  concurred  with  the  Asiatic 
synods,  by  which  the  Montanists  were  stamped  as  a  sect,  and 
driven  to  the  formation  of  a  separate  Church.  Had  this 
extreme  measure  not  been  resorted  to,  they  might,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  I  quoted  above,  who  is  so  far  from 
sympathising  with  them,  have  proved  as  salt  within  the 
Catholic  community,  where,  at  the  same  time,  their  extrava- 
gances would  have  been  moderated  by  the  salutary  influences 
with  which  they  were  surrounded.  And,  while  the  enthu- 
siastic party  would  have  found  bridle  and  reins  in  the  great 
Church,  the  great  Church  might,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
profited  by  that  party's  sharp  use  of  the  spur. 

Note. — There  would  have  been  a  true  idea  in  Montanism 
had  it  dated  the  age  of  the  Paraclete  from  Pentecost.  Greater 
moral  strictness  was  to  be  expected  from  that  time.  The 
Montanists  misinterpreted  Christ  s  words,  "  Ye  cannot  bear 
them  now,"  forgetting  that  the  Spirit  was  to  take  of  Christ's 
and  to  bring  to  remembrance  what  He  had  said. 

Cast  out  of  the  Church,  the  Montanists  fell  asunder  into 
different  sects,  and  Pioman  Catholic  writers  in  particular  do 
not  fail  to  notice  that,  when  once  separation  begins,  sub- 
division ensues  as  the  natural  and  usual  result. 

Among  these  parties  there  are  mentioned  several  which 
bear  odd  names,  expressive  of  their  singularities.     There  were 
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the  "  Artotyrites,"  so  called  because  they  used  cheese  in  the 
observance  of  the  Supper,  and  the  "  Taskodrungites,"  so-called 
because  they  were  wont  to  apply  the  forefinger  to  the  nose 
as  a  sign  of  attention.1  There  was  another  party,  however, 
which  bore  a  truly  distinguished  name,  derived  from  the  man 
who  gave  full  and  eloquent  expression  to  Montanistic  ideas — 
the  Tertullianists,  who  maintained  a  separate  existence  for 
some  generations,  but  returned  to  the  mother-Church  in  the 
time  of  Augustine. 

Montanism  was  itself  mainly  a  reaction,  and,  as  commonly 
happens,  a  reaction  towards  the  other  extreme  was  produced 
by  it.  But  the  question  arises  :  "  Was  the  reaction  produced 
by  Montanism  excessive,  evil,  and  dangerous  only  without, 
and  not  also  within,  the  Catholic  Church  ? "  Eoman  Catholic 
writers  cannot  be  expected  to  admit  the  latter.  The  reaction 
which  was  caused,  where  it  tended  or  went,  that  is,  to  an 
extreme,  they  see  in  such  a  sect  as  the  Alogi.  These,  in 
opposition  to  the  Montanistic  claim  of  special  inspiration  in 
the  fourth  stage  of  human  development  (Nature,  Law,  Gospel, 
Paraclete),  held  that  the  prophetic  gift  had  been  bestowed 
solely  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and,  while  the 
Montanists  appealed  to  the  Gospel  of  John  in  support  of  their 
doctrine  of  the  Paraclete,  and  to  the  Revelation  of  John — to 
it,  at  least,  more  than  to  any  other  book — in  support  of  their 
Chiliastic  views,  the  Alogi  rejected  both  these  works,  denying 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the 
Divine  Logos  with  human  nature.2 

But  a  reaction,  and  an  excessive  reaction  of  a  vastly  more 
serious  kind,  not,  indeed,  affecting  more  vital  doctrines,  but 
of  greater  historical  importance,  took  place  within  the  Church. 
Montanism  may  justly  be  viewed  as  holding  a  prominent 
place  among  the  causes  that  led  to  the  growth  of  priestly  and 
hierarchical  power.  To  this  result  it  contributed  indirectly 
indeed,  but  not  the  less  effectually.     Let  it  be  admitted  that 

1  Their  name  is  derived  from  [™««,  "  a  little  stake,"  ami]  IpoZyyo;,  a  word 
belonging,  according  to  Epiphanius,  to  the  dialect  of  Galatia.  Blunt  describes 
them  as  "a  sect  of  Montanist  Mystics,  who  made  Divine  worship  to  consist 
chiefly  in  silent  meditation,  of  which  the  gesture  from  which  they  took  their 
name  was  a  symbol." — [Diet,  of  Sects,  Heresies,  and  Schools  of  Thought,  s.  v.] 
They  were  identical  with  the  Passalorynchitae. 

2  Hence  their  ambiguous  name,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  Epiphanius. 

0 
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evils  existed  in  the  Church  against  which  it  was  a  duty  to 
protest,  and  that  there  were  truths  lost  sight  of  which  it  was 
desirable  to  bring  into  the  foreground  ;  let  it  be  admitted, 
further,  that  language  which  to  a  calm  reader  seems  extrava- 
gant, is  natural  and  pardonable  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy  ; 
nay,  many  good  Protestants  acknowledge  that  some  of  the 
Reformers — that  Luther  himself — adopted,  at  times,  in  speak- 
ing not  merely  of  opinions  but  of  persons,  language  which, 
when  all  allowance  is  made  for  the  ardour  of  battle,  still 
remains  unjustifiable.  But  to  meet  error  and  declension  in 
strong  and  sometimes  extravagant  and  indefensible  language  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  meeting  it  with  extravagant  and 
indefensible  principles.  Had  the  Montanists  only  become  at 
times  vehement  and  impetuous  in  speech,  they  might  assuredly 
have  proved  the  salt  of  the  Church ;  but,  by  advancing 
spiritual  pretensions,  and  principles  of  order  and  discipline 
which  were  equally  untenable,  they  inevitably  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  hierarchical  movement  which 
had  begun  in  the  days  of  Ignatius.  The  doctrine  of  the 
general  priesthood  of  believers,  to  which  the  Montanists  had 
given  extreme  prominence,  and  from  which  they  had  drawn 
dangerous  conclusions,  was  thrown  into  the  background,  and 
the  official  dignity  and  authority  of  the  appointed  ministers 
of  religion  were  exaggerated.  In  opposition  to  the  Mon- 
tanistic  principle  that  the  holiness  of  the  Church  depended 
on  the  moral  strictness  of  its  members,  there  began  to  obtain 
wider  recognition  of  the  other  principle,  that  the  holiness  of  the 
Church  depended  on  the  possession  of  the  sacraments.  In  a 
word,  both  Montanism  and  Gnosticism,  which  were  essentially 
opposed  to  each  other,  produced  a  reaction  in  favour  of  a 
firm  Episcopal  constitution  and  the  authority  of  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  tradition. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  CHRISTIANS  AND  THE  EOMAN  POWER • 

COMMODUS  AND  SEVERUS. 

We  now  return  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  persecution, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  some  connection  with  the 
development  of  Montanism. 

On  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  accession  of  his 
son  Commodus,  who  affected  the  gladiator  more  than  the  philo- 
sopher, and  was  one  of  the  most  monstrously  cruel  rulers  that 
ever  lived,  the  Christians  enjoyed  comparative  rest,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  ascribed  to  the  new  Emperor's  concubine, 
Marcia,  whom  he  treated  long  as  his  wife,  and  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  was  favourably  disposed  toward  the  Chris- 
tians. At  this  time,  it  is  stated,  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
considerable  men  in  Rome  went  over  to  Christianity,  but  it  is 
also  recorded  by  the  same  authority — Eusebius — that  a 
senator  named  Apollonius  was  executed  as  a  Christian  along 
with  the  accuser,  his  slave,  the  one  being  beheaded,  and  the 
other  suffering  death  by  the  breaking  of  his  limbs.  The  in- 
fluence of  Marcia  had  led  to  no  change  in  the  law  as  it  had 
been  laid  down  in  Trajan's  rescript,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
appears  from  this  incident,  the  life  of  the  slave  who  accused 
his  master,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  who  was  accused,  was 
extremely  uncertain  and  precarious.  But,  while  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor  to  spare  the  Christians  did  not,  as  can  be 
shown  from  more  incidents  than  the  one  just  recorded,  ensure 
an  absolute  cessation,  it  naturally  caused  a  great  mitigation, 
of  persecution. 

Under  Septimius  Severus,  who  came  forth  triumphant 
from  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  murder  of  Commodus 
(192  a.d.),  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  still  brighter  days  were 
dawning.     According  to  Tertullian — and,  whether  true  or  not, 
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this  must  have  beeu  widely  believed — Severus  received  into 
his  palace  a  Christian  named  Proculus,  who  had  cured  him  of 
an  illness.  Him  the  Emperor  kept  constantly  by  his  side, 
also  protecting  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  in  the 
capital  who  would  otherwise  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
popular  rage.  In  some  provinces,  however,  even  during  the 
ten  first  years  of  Severus,  during  which  he  was  favourable  to 
the  new  religion,  persecution  broke  out  ;  and  now,  as  many 
of  the  Christians  had  begun  to  redeem  themselves  with  money, 
it  was  not  unlikely  to  spread  through  the  cupidity  of  governors 
as  well  as  the  fanaticism  of  the  multitude. 

But  a  change  came  over  the  Emperor  himself  about  the 
year  202  a.d.,  and  then  there  was  begun  by  him  a  persecu- 
tion so  severe  that  many  of  the  Christians  imagined  the  reign 
of  Antichrist  to  be  at  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  causes  to  which  the  change  in  the  senti- 
ment and  disposition  of  Septimius  Severus  is  to  be  ascribed, 
but  an  occurrence  took  place  about  that  time  which  has  led 
some  to  suppose  that  here  again  we  may  discern  the  bitter 
fruit  of  Montanistic  extravagance.  The  occurrence  was  at  all 
events  the  occasion  of  the  first  decidedly  Montanistic  produc- 
tion that  came  from  the  pen  of  the  prolific,  indefatigable, 
fiery  African  who  is  generally  designated  the  "  Father  of 
Western  theology." 

It  is  not  known  where  the  occurrence  took  place,  but  it  is 
believed,  on  probable  grounds,  that  it  was  at  Carthage.  The 
occasion  was  the  distribution  of  a  donation  which  the  liberality 
of  the  Emperor  granted  to  the  soldiers.  According  to  custom, 
each  of  the  soldiers  advanced  crowned  with  laurel  to  receive 
his  share  of  the  sum  ;  but  a  Christian,  whose  conscience 
forbade  him  to  wear  the  crown  on  his  head,  came  up  for  his 
portion  carrying  it  in  his  hand — an  act  which  caused  no  little 
commotion.  He  was  regarded  as  guilty  of  insubordination. 
Having  been  brought  before  the  tribune  of  his  legion  and 
questioned  as  to  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  he  openly  avowed 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  declared  that,  as  such,  he  held  it 
unlawful  for  him  to  wear  a  crown  upon  his  brow.  The 
matter  came  before  the  prefect,  and  the  soldier  was  sent  to 
prison,  where  he  expected,  as  it  was  expressed,  "  the  diadem 
of  Christ  " — that  is,  the  martyr's  crown.      Nothing  else  could 
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be  expected  by  a  man  who  had  not  only  been  guilty  of 
insubordination  as  a  soldier,  but  had  made  a  public  profession 
of  an  illegal  religion. 

This  was  a  person  after  Tertullian's  own  heart,  a  true 
soldier  of  God,  faithful  to  Him  when  so  many  of  his  brethren 
in  arms  imagined  that  they  could  serve  two  masters.  But, 
according  to  Tertullian,  a  multitude  of  Christians  disapproved 
of  the  conduct  of  the  soldier  as  that  of  a  misguided,  vain, 
obtrusive  puritan,  who  brought  disgrace  on  the  name  by  which 
he  was  called,  and  endangered  the  peace  which  hitherto  had 
been  generally  enjoyed  under  Severus  by  the  professors  of  the 
faith.  But  this  disapproval  by  the  multitude,  Tertullian 
maintained,  was  quite  in  keeping  with  their  treatment  of  the 
new  prophets,  the  Cataphrygians.  It  was  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  as  had  inspired  the  oracles  delivered  in  the  last  days 
that  had  inspired  that  soldier  with  the  heroic  courage  of  the 
martyr.  "  I  know  the  shepherds,"  Tertullian  exclaims  of 
those  who  thus  put  contempt  on  the  operations  of  the  Spirit ; 
"  they  are  lions  in  time  of  peace,  stags  in  the  hour  of  battle." 
In  opposition  to  those  who  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers,  he  undertakes  to  defend  it  in  his  work  Be  Corona, 
labouring  to  show  that  the  wearing  of  a  crown  is  not  only 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  spirit  which 
the  contemplation  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death  ought  to 
produce,  but  unnatural  and  idolatrous. 

Tertullian  has  often  excited  wonder  by  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  he  heaps  together  arguments  good  and  bad. 
The  marvel  is  that  a  man  who  reasons  so  well  on  one  page 
should  reason  so  ill  on  another.  In  this  particular  treatise, 
however,  it  is  much  easier  to  find  examples  of  bad  reasoning 
than  of  good.  The  reasoning,  for  instance,  by  which  he 
attempts  to  show  that  it  is  unnatural  to  wear  a  crown  would, 
were  it  not  preserved  to  us,  be  inconceivable  in  a  man  of  his 
undoubted  gifts.  "  What  enjoyment,"  he  asks,  "  comes  from 
flowers  ?  Either  fragrance  or  colour,  or  both  together.  And 
what  are  the  senses  of  fragrance  and  colour,  and  what  are 
the  organs  for  these  senses  ?  The  nose  and  the  eye.  It  is 
therefore  unnatural  to  put  a  garland  of  flowers  upon  the  head. 
Put  it  on  your  breast,  on  your  bed,  or  on  your  cup,  if  you 
will,  but  why  on  the  head,  where  neither  the  colour  can  be 
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seen  nor  the  fragrance  enjoyed  ?  You  may  as  well  bring  food 
to  the  ear,  or  address  sounds  to  the  nose." 

But  on  this  branch  of  his  subject  Tertullian  uses  also  an 
argument  which,  though  it  would  hardly  convince  those  who 
condemned  the  soldier,  at  least  looks  somewhat  more  rational. 
The  wearing  of  a  crown,  he  contends,  is  an  act  of  treason 
against  God,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  nature.  "  Doth  not 
even  nature  itself  teach  a  man  that,  if  he  wears  a  crown,  he 
is  putting  dishonour  on  the  Divine  majesty  ?  Such  vanities 
were  abjured  in  baptism,  when  we  renounced  the  pomp  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels."  Tertullian  does  not  end  his  treatise 
without  adducing  considerations  which  do  not  indeed  establish 
his  point,  but  which,  if  his  point  were  otherwise  established, 
would  be  very  powerfully  used  in  inculcating  and  encouraging 
to  obedience.  He  points,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  crown  of  glory.  If  he  has 
not  satisfied  the  understanding,  he  knows  how  to  take  hold  of 
the  two  most  powerful  handles  by  which  the  will  of  man  is 
moved — gratitude  and  hope. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  incident  of  the  soldier  and  the  work 
which  it  evoked  because  Tertullian's  Montanistic  tendencies 
were  now  fully  developed  and  declared,  and  because  at  this 
time  also  the  Emperor  appears  as  an  active  persecutor,  issuing 
an  edict  by  which  both  Jews  and  Christians  were  forbidden 
under  the  severest  penalties  to  proselytise.  It  is  possible  that 
not  only  the  Montanistic  rigorism,  manifesting  itself  in  such 
a  way  as  has  just  been  indicated,  but  the  Montanistic  millen- 
arianism — the  enthusiastic  preaching  of  the  thousand  years' 
reign — which  might  easily  be  represented,  with  or  without 
malignity,  as  politically  dangerous,  may  have  had  its  influence 
on  Severus.  The  edict  which  he  issued  contained,  indeed,  no 
express  command  to  persecute  those  who  were  already  Christ- 
ians, but  it  gave  too  plain  evidence  of  a  hostile  disposition ; 
and  the  popular  rage,  which  was  continually  demanding  fresh 
victims,  gave  it,  as  might  be  expected,  the  widest  extension, 
and  indulged  itself,  at  least  in  some  quarters,  without 
restraint. 

The  chief  suffering  was  in  Africa,  both  in  Egypt  and  in 
Carthage  and  the  neighbourhood  (proconsular  Africa).  In 
the  former  country,  Leonides,  the   father  of  the   celebrated 
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Origen,  was  put  to  death.  As  in  the  history  of  the  Lyonese 
persecution,  so  here,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  at  Carthage  also, 
some  women  were  conspicuous  at  once  for  their  gentleness 
and  for  their  fortitude.  The  case  of  Potamiaena  at  Alexandria 
is  extremely  interesting  (Ens.  vi.  5).  After  she  had  been 
tortured  in  a  variety  of  ways,  she  was  condemned  to  the 
flames,  and  her  body  was  destroyed  from  the  sole  of  the  foot 
to  the  crown  of  the  head  by  the  application  of  boiling  pitch.1 
A  certain  Basilides,  who  had  led  her  off  to  death,  and  had 
protected  her  from  the  insults  and  abuse  of  the  mob,  was  so 
deeply  impressed  by  the  meekness  and  stedfastness  of  the 
virgin,  that  he  could  not  free  himself  from  the  thought  of  her 
agonies  and  her  noble  devotion.  Three  days  after  the  execu- 
tion, the  glorified  form  of  the  sufferer  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  put  a  crown  upon  his  head,  uttering  the  words : 
"  I  have  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  thee  and  obtained  thy  salva- 
tion." He  became  a  Christian,  and  soon  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  public  confession,  and  of  confirming  his  confession 
by  his  death.  Happening  to  be  involved  in  some  litigation, 
he  was  required  to  take  an  oath  by  the  gods.  He  refused, 
declaring  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Persisting  in  his  declara- 
tion, which  for  a  •  time  seemed  incredible,  he  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  the  day  after  he  was  beheaded. 

It  is  related  that  others  were  converted  in  a  similar  manner. 
And  who  will  affirm  it  to  be  a  thing  impossible  that  the 
motions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  should  be  felt  when  young  men 
literally  see  visions  and  old  men  dream  dreams  ?  That 
myriads  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the  earth  unseen,  both  when 
we  wake  and  when  we  sleep,  may  or  may  not  be  true  :  that 
among  those  myriads  are  the  spirits  of  such  as  have  fallen 
asleep,  may  be  thought  an  idle  imagination :  but  that  the 
departed  appear  in  dreams  to  the  living  and  speak  to  them 
is  a  thing  which  I  suppose  most  men  can  attest  from  their 
own  experience.  Often  are  the  words  literally  verified,  "  I 
sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh,"  going,  it  may  be,  after  its 
covetousness  or  after  its  lust,  and — what  shall  hinder  us  from 
believing  it  ?— going  sometimes  after  the  God  who  made  it  and 
who  seeks  it.     "  Most  men,"  said  Tertullian,  doubtless  thinking 

1  uTuxpuv  rrobuiv  xai  {bi%fi  KopvQns  rtf'if^a.  xai  xa.ro.  (ipu%v. 
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chiefly  of  Montanistic  ecstasies,  "are  brought  to  God  by 
visions."  That  is  an  extreme  view,  but  I  see  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  man,  or  in  any  rational — I  may  even  say,  rational- 
istic— view  of  religion  that  should  drive  us  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  make  us  reject  a  •priori  every  narrative  of  con- 
version by  a  dream  as  a  pure  invention.  We  cannot  tell  how 
often  it  may  have  happened  during  these  three  thousand 
years  and  more  that  a  man,  on  raising  his  head  from  his 
pillow,  whether  of  stone  or  of  down,  has  not  had  cause  to  say : 
"  Surely  the  Lord  was  in  this  place  and  I  knew  it  not." 

Blunt  says  :  "  In  no  part  of  the  world  did  it "  (persecution) 
"  rage  more  fiercely  than  in  the  region  of  Alexandria.  It  is, 
perhaps,  by  taking  this  circumstance  into  account  that  we  get 
one  key  to  the  obscure  and  mysterious  works  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  who  wrote  about  this  time.  He  evidently 
composed  under  entire  constraint  ;  a  constraint,  no  doubt, 
in  a  great  measure  arising  from  the  character  of  the  readers 
he  was  addressing,  educated  and  fastidious  heathens,  whom 
he  hoped  to  approach  with  better  chance  of  success  if  he 
disguised  the  Christian  Teacher  in  the  Philosopher,  and 
Christianity  in  Philosophy.  Still  there  appears  to  be  a 
reserve  in  him  even  greater  than  this  would  explain.  He 
speaks  like  one  afraid  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 
Indeed,  he  almost  says  as  much.  '  He  dares  not  write  at 
full,'  says  he,  '  lest  he  should  be  found  casting  pearls  before 
swine,  who  would  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  then 
turn  again  and  rend  you.'  The  scheme  of  his  principal  book 
is  desultory,  confused,  without  system,  expressly  in  order  that 
the  meaning  of  it  should  be  deciphered  with  difficulty  ;  a 
scheme  suggested  in  some  degree  by  the  dangerous  times  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast,  when  he  himself  '  saw  daily  before  his 
very  eyes  abundant  spectacles  of  martyrs  burned,  crucified, 
beheaded  ; '  their  conviction  effected  by  the  ordinary  test  of  a 
challenge  to  deny  the  Saviour."  x 

But  Clement,  we  remember,  was  the  head  of  a  catechetical 
school  and  a  presbyter.  His  obscurity  was  no  doubt  caused 
by  his  allegorising  and  metaphysical  tendencies. 

About  the  time  that  Potamiaena  and  others  suffered  at 
Alexandria,  the  persecution  raged  in  Proconsular  Africa,  where, 
1  [J.  J.  Blunt,  The  Church  in  the  Three  First  Centuries,  p.  302.] 
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however,  two  or  three  years  before  the  Emperor's  edict  was 
issued,  some  Christians  were  executed  because,  like  Basilides, 
they  would  not  swear  by  the  gods.  But  after  the  appearance 
of  the  edict,  Carthage,  already  conspicuous,  and  destined  to 
become  still  more  conspicuous,  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
contributed  to  the  noble  army  names  of  both  men  and  women 
whose  memory  is  still  treasured — names,  too,  of  persons  who 
at  the  time  of  their  apprehension  were  only  catechumens,  not 
yet  having  undergone  the  rite  by  which  the  world,  with  its 
pomp  and  idols,  was  formally  renounced.  Of  these  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  notice  the  two  of  whose  sufferings  we  have 
the  fullest  account — Perpetua  and  Felicitas.  The  two  are 
frequently  characterised  as  Montanists,  but  they  were  Mon- 
tanists  not  yet  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church. 

Perpetua  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  belonged  to  the 
higher  ranks,  and  who,  though  he  had  not  yet  renounced  the 
pagan  religion,  probably  felt  no  deep  attachment  to  it,  as  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  used  his  authority  in  order  to  prevent 
his  wife  and  his  children  from  embracing  Christianity.  Per- 
petua was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  She  had  enjoyed 
the  highest  culture  of  her  native  city,  was  already  married 
and  the  mother  of  a  child,  whom  she  took  with  her  to  her 
prison,  at  once  her  consolation  and  her  sorrow.  Not  yet 
connected  with  the  Church  by  the  outward  rite,  she  seemed 
bound  to  this  earthly  life  by  the  strongest  and  tenderest  ties. 
Felicitas  had  not  so  many  of  the  things  that  make  death 
terrible,  but  the  two,  partakers  of  a  common  captivity  and  a 
common  hope,  felt  themselves  to  be  one,  and  showed  equal 
firmness  and  devotion.  The  father  of  Perpetua  made  repeated 
efforts  to  bring  her  to  a  recantation,  entreating  her  to  spare 
herself  the  pain,  and  him  the  shame,  of  a  public  execution. 
Pointing  to  a  vessel  lying  before  them,  "  I  cannot,"  said  she, 
"  call  that  vessel  anything  else  than  what  it  is.  No  more  can 
I  say  anything  else  than  that  I  am  a  Christian."  She  had 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  great  Montanist  to  whom  Carthage 
owes  something  of  its  fame.  It  is  not  indeed  a  principle 
peculiar  to  Montanists,  but  Tertullian  said  to  the  Catholics 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  generally  forgotten  it :  "I  know 
of  no  moral  necessity  but  one,  and  that  is,  not  to  sin."  After 
a  few  days,  in  the  course  of  which  clergymen  found  admission 
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and  administered  baptism  to  the  catechumens,  the  captives 
were  consigned  to  a  dark,  miserable  apartment,  the  lighter 
restraint  to  which  they  had  previously  been  subjected  being 
for  some  reason  or  other  considered  insufficient.  Perpetua 
had  no  thought  of  abjuring,  but  for  a  time  the  joy  of  suffering 
for  her  Lord  forsook  her.  She  could  not  help  shuddering. 
She  had  never  been  in  such  darkness.  The  excessive  heat 
caused  by  the  number  of  the  prisoners,  the  harsh  treatment  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  child  on  whom  she  could  not  cease  to 
have  compassion,  all  combined  to  embitter  her  suffering,  and 
she  could  not  but  pray,  though  in  perfect  submission,  that  the 
cup  might  speedily  pass  from  her.  If  she  afterwards  called 
her  prison  her  palace,  it  was  not  that  dungeon,  but  another 
room  obtained  by  the  money  of  the  deacons,  ever  ready  to 
minister  as  best  they  could  to  those  who  were  in  prison. 
Again  the  Christians  were  separated  from  the  crowd  of 
criminals  with  whom  they  had  been  shut  up  together,  and 
now  they  were  allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  friends. 
Perpetua  was  all  cheerfulness  and  joy.  She  had  a  dream, 
which  reminds  us  partly  of  Bethel  and  partly  of  Mahanaim, 
and  which  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  truly  recorded  that  it 
reminds  us  of  both.  She  saw  a  ladder  of  wondrous  height, 
reaching  up  to  heaven,  but  so  narrow  that  he  who  would 
climb  must  climb  alone  ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  ladder, 
before  each  step,  iron  instruments  were  fixed, — swords,  spears, 
knives,  and  hooks, — so  that  if  one  was  heedless,  and  did  not 
constantly  turn  his  eye  upwards,  he  was  wounded  and  torn. 
And,  moreover,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  lay  a  huge  dragon, 
which  ever  sought  to  terrify  the  climber,  that  he  might  look 
back  and  fall.  This  was  the  dream  of  one  whose  baptism 
had  been  followed  by  sore  temptation,  and  whose  short  life 
was  soon  to  end  with  the  second  baptism,  the  baptism  of 
blood. 

Before  the  trial,  Perpetua's  father  once  more  besought  her 
to  recant.  He  kissed  her  hands  and  fell  at  her  feet.  But 
she  could  only  answer  that  her  life  was  not  in  her  own  hand, 
but  in  God's.  When  she  appeared  before  the  proconsul, 
Hilarianus,  he  too  entreated  her  to  have  pity  on  her  grey- 
haired  father  and  her  helpless  child.  It  was  hard  to  climb 
the  narrow  ladder  with  such  swords  and  spears  by  its  sides, 
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but  she  held  fast,  looking,  not  to  the  foot,  where  lay  the 
dragon,  but  to  the  top,  which  was  high  in  the  Divine  faithful- 
ness. Along  with  her  fellow-prisoners,  who  all  made  the 
same  confession,  saying,  "  We  are  Christians,"  she  was  con- 
demned to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  sentence  was 
to  be  executed  at  an  approaching  festival,  which  was  to  be 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which,  several  years 
before,  the  Emperor's  son  Geta  had  been  received  to  the 
dignity  of  Caesar.  It  happened  that,  between  the  sentence 
and  the  day  fixed  for  its  execution,  one  of  the  prisoners 
sickened  and  died,  and  Felicitas,  when  suffering  excruciating 
pain,  was  told  that  what  she  bore  was  nothing  to  what 
awaited  them  in  the  amphitheatre.  "  What  I  suffer  now," 
she  said,  "  I  suffer,  but  then  another  will  suffer  for  me." 
An  exquisite  piece  of  cruelty  was  devised  to  render  the 
barbarous  spectacle  more  attractive  to  the  heathen.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  condemned  should  meet  the  wild  beasts — 
the  men  clothed  as  priests  of  Saturn,  the  women  as  priestesses 
of  Ceres.  Perpetua  spoke  for  the  company,  saying :  "  For 
this  very  reason  do  we  voluntarily  give  ourselves  to  death, 
that  we  may  not  be  obliged  to  do  anything  heathenish." 
The  tribune  who  was  present  yielded,  —  agnovit  injustitia 
justitiam,  it  is  said  in  the  African  Acts, — and  the  prisoners, 
having  given  one  another  the  kiss  of  peace,  entered  the 
amphitheatre  as  they  had  come  from  the  place  of  their 
confinement. 

I  need  not  give  the  details  of  the  barbarous  scene  which 
followed.  Various  particulars  are  recorded,  but  I  shall  only 
mention  that  Perpetua,  still  living,  but  gored  and  bleeding, 
was  borne  to  the  gate  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  was  there  met 
by  a  catechumen  named  Ptusticus.  -  She  seemed  as  one 
awaking  out  of  sleep,  and,  looking  up  brightly,  she  inquired, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  "  When  am  I  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  ?  "  She  could  not  believe  that  the  conflict  was 
over  till  she  saw  the  signs  of  it  on  her  body  and  her  clothes, 
and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  it,  she  not  only  had  helped  her  com- 
panion Felicitas,  who  had  been  thrown  down,  to  rise,  but  had 
been  seen  again  and  again  arranging  her  hair,  probably 
scarcely  conscious  that  she  was  doing  so,  but  doing  it,  says 
the  record,  putting  on  the  act  a  construction  which  is  natural 
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and  beautiful,  "  that  she  might  not  seem  to  be  in  mourning 
when  so  near  her  crown." 

The  bones  of  the  martyrs  were  buried  in  the  principal 
church,  and  the  day  of  Geta's  festival  continued  to  be 
celebrated,  not  in  his  memory,  but  in  memory  of  those 
catechumens  whose  baptism  in  the  prison,  followed  so  soon 
by  their  bloody  death,  was  a  fyanicrfjLos,  spreading  a  light  in 
which  multitudes  have  rejoiced  as  glorifying  to  Him  who  has 
chosen  the  weak  to  confound  the  mighty. 

I  have  not  usually  detained  you  with  external  events  that 
have  no  dh'ect  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  I 
may  mention  that  there  was  a  people  which  provoked  the 
wrath  of  Severus  vastly  more  than  the  Christians,  and  which, 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he  resolved  to  root  utterly  out  of 
the  earth.  It  was  the  Caledonians,  among  whom  he  had 
spread  devastation  without  being  able  to  subjugate  or  to 
restrain  them,  and  among  whom  he  sent  a  new  army,  giving 
orders  for  their  extermination.  "  Fingal,"  runs  the  account 
of  Gibbon,  "  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  Caledonians  in 
that  memorable  juncture,  to  have  eluded  the  power  of  Severus, 
and  to  have  obtained  a  signal  victory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carun,  in  which  he  caused  the  son  of  the  King  of  the  World, 
Caracul,  to  flee  from  his  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.. 
Something  of  a  doubtful  mist  still  hangs  over  these  Highland 
traditions  ;  but  if  we  could,  with  safety,  indulge  the  pleasing- 
supposition  that  Fingal  lived,  and  that  Ossian  sung,  the 
striking  contrast  of  the  situation  and  manners  of  the  contend- 
ing nations  might  amuse  a  philosophic  mind.  The  parallel 
would  be  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  more  civilised  people, 
if  we  compared  the  unrelenting  revenge  of  Severus  with  the 
generous  clemency  of  Fingal ;  the  timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of 
Caracalla,  with  the  bravery,  the  tenderness,  the  elegant  genius 
of  Ossian  ;  the  mercenary  chiefs,  who,  from  motives  of  fear  or 
interest,  served  under  the  Imperial  standard,  with  the  free- 
born  warriors  who  started  to  arms  at  the  voice  of  the  King 
of  Morven  ;  if,  in  a  word,  we  contemplated  the  untutored 
Caledonians,  glowing  with  the  warm  virtues  of  nature,  and 
the  degenerate  Eomans,  polluted  with  the  mean  vices  of 
wealth  and  slavery."  x 

1  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  vi. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  CHRISTIANS  AND  THE  ROMAN  POWER 

FROM  CARACALLA  TO  PHILIP. 

Caracalla,  who  had  plotted  against  his  father's  life  and  had 
been  forgiven, — an  instance  of  mercy,  it  is  said,  more  fatal  to 
the  Empire  than  a  long  series  of  cruelties, — soon  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  his  brother  Geta,  to  whom,  from  childhood,  he 
had  been  a  mortal  enemy.  In  an  apartment  in  which  the 
widow  of  Severus  had  arranged  for  the  meeting  and  reconcilia- 
tion of  her  two  sons,  seemingly  with  the  hearty  concurrence 
of  both,  the  elder,  Caracalla,  caused  the  younger  to  be 
assassinated  in  her  presence.  He  was  covered  with  his  blood. 
The  eminent  lawyer  Papinian,  praetorian  prefect,  was  com- 
manded to  write  an  apology  for  the  monstrous  deed.  "  It  is 
easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than  to  justify  one,"  was 
Papiniau's  reply,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death.  As  he  had 
abundant  reason  to  anticipate  the  penalty,  we  may  regret  that 
his  fidelity  to  his  principles  was  not  hallowed  by  Christianity, 
but  we  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  proof  that  in  the 
heathen  world  God  had  not  left  Himself  without  witness  in 
man's  moral  nature  as  well  as  in  the  outward  universe. 
Another  eminent  personage  was  put  to  death  for  a  witticism. 
He  had  suggested  that  the  Emperor,  who  took  the  names  of 
several  conquered  nations,  should  add  the  title  of  "  Geticus." 
Twenty  thousand  persons  perished  in  a  proscription  as  friends 
of  Geta,  and  soon  the  rapine  and  savage  cruelty  of  this 
fratricide  wasted  the  remotest  provinces,  aud  made  his  name 
more  detestable  than  that  of  Nero.  But,  as  was  the  case 
with  so  many  of  the  worst  Emperors,  he  did  not  turn  his  fury 
against  the  Christians.  Tertullian,  who  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Severus  kept  in  the  palace  a  Christian 
who  had  once  wrought  a  cure  on  him,  tells  us  that  Caracalla's 
nurse  had  likewise  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  to  this  he 
ascribes    the    circumstance    that    the   persecutions   gradually 
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ceased  under  his  reign.  But,  though  the  Christians  were 
spared  as  such,  it  is  not  easy  to  admire  Tertullian's  words 
as  applied  to  such  a  savage  tyrant  :  "  Lacte  Christiano 
educatus  "  ["  Brought  up  on  the  milk  of  Christianity "]. 
This  Emperor,  who  had  as  much  of  the  milk  of  the  wolf 
in  his  veins  as  any  man  who  had  reigned  in  Borne  from 
the  days  of  Bomulus,  was  assassinated  when  he  was  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  famous  Temple  of  the  Moon  at  Carrhse. 
Macriuus,  the  prretorian  prefect,  who,  to  save  his  own  life, 
had  instigated  the  murder,  succeeded,  and  during  his  short 
reign  of  fourteen  or  eighteen  months,  likewise  left  the 
Christians  in  peace.  He  is  even  said  to  have  issued  an 
edict  forbidding  that  anyone  should  be  condemned  for  the 
crime  of  despising  the  gods.  Like  his  predecessor  and  so 
many  others  who  had  ruled  from  the  days  of  Julius, 
Macrinus  died  a  violent  death  in  consequence  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  troops. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  sovereign  who  furnishes  perhaps 
the  most  odious  example  of  precocious  wickedness  known  in 
history.  His  original  name  was  Varius  Avitus  Bassianus, 
but  he  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  Heliogabalus.  He 
took,  moreover,  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Antoninus.  The 
reign  of  this  youth,  which  began  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  ended  within  four  years,  presents  an  unparalleled 
union  of  fantastic  folly,  fanatic  superstition,  and  bestial 
indecency.  "  Had  he  been  satisfied,"  says  Professor  Bamsay, 
"  with  supping  on  the  tongues  of  peacocks  and  nightingales, 
with  feeding  lions  on  pheasants  and  parrots,  with  assembling 
companies  of  guests  who  were  all  fat,  or  all  lean,  or  all  tall, 
or  all  short,  or  all  bald,  or  all  gouty,  and  regaling  them  with 
mock  repasts ;  had  he  been  content  to  occupy  his  leisure 
hours  in  solemnising  the  nuptials  of  his  favourite  deity  x  with 
the  Trojan  Pallas  or  the  African  Urania,  and  in  making 
matches  between  the  gods  and  goddesses  all  over  Italy,  men 
might  have  laughed  good-naturedly,  anticipating  an  increase 
of  wisdom  with  increasing  years.  But  unhappily  even  these 
trivial  amusements  were  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with 
cruelty   and   bloodshed.  .  .  .      The   Boman   populace   would 

1  In  his  native  city,  Eraesa,  he  had  been  priest  of  Elagabalus,  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  sun-<rod  :  hence  his  name. 
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with  easy  toleration  have  admitted  and  worshipped  a  new 
divinity,  but  they  beheld  with  disgust  their  Emperor  appear- 
ing in  public,  arrayed  in  the  attire  of  a  Syrian  priest,  dancing 
wild  measures  and  chanting  barbaric  hymns ;  they  listened 
with  horror  to  the  tales  of  magic  rites,  and  of  human  victims 
secretly  slaughtered ;  they  could  scarcely  submit  without 
indignation  to  the  ordinance  that  an  outlandish  idol  should 
take  precedence  of  their  fathers'  gods  and  of  Jupiter  himself,  and 
still  less  could  they  consent  to  obey  the  decree  subsequently 
promulgated,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  offer  homage  at 
Eome  to  any  other  celestial  power."  The  blackest  of  his 
offences,  however,  are  "  too  horrible  and  too  disgusting  to 
admit  of  description."  * 

He  instituted  a  senate  of  ladies,  which  was  presided  over 
by  his  mother,  Julia  Soemias,  and  legislated  on  questions  of 
fashion.  He  had  brought  to  Home  the  black  stone  in  which 
the  sun-god  was  adored  at  Emesa,  and,  when  the  magnificent 
temple  in  which  it  was  set  was  consecrated,  human  victims 
were  offered  in  sacrifice.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a 
heathen  writer  (Lampridius) — this  must  have  been  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree  spoken  of  by  Professor  Eamsay- — ■ 
he  had  conceived  the  design  of  fusing  the  Jewish,  Samaritan, 
and  Christian  religions  into  one,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  worshippers  as  their  high  priest.  At  all  events,  the 
fury  of  this  obscene  savage  was  not  turned  against  the 
Christians,  and,  moreover,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  by  his 
introduction  of  those  foreign  rites,  he  struck  as  fatal  a  blow 
at  the  old  State-religion  as  it  had  ever  sustained.  He  was  a 
base  instrument  used  by  Providence  in  preparing  for  the 
great  victory  of  the  Cross  which  was  to  be  achieved  within  a 
century  after  his  death.  He  too  was  murdered  in  a  rising 
of  the  soldiers.  His  corpse  was  beheaded,  dragged  through 
the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber,  and  in  bitter  scorn  the 
people  gave  him  the  posthumous  nickname  of  "  Tiberinus." 

In  the  year  222  a.d.,  the  Eoman  Empire  was  once  more 
governed  by  a  noble  and  illustrious  man,  Alexander  Severus, 
the  cousin  of  Heliogabalus.  He  cleansed  the  court,  which  had 
become  a  cage  of  foul  birds,  honoured  the  senate,  which  his 

1  [Art.  "  Elagahalus"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Mythology.  ] 
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predecessor  had  brought  into  contempt,  and — which  was 
probably  most  difficult  of  all — restored  discipline  in  the 
army.  He  too  was  noted  for  his  syncretism  in  religion.  In 
his  lararium,  or  domestic  chapel,  there  stood,  along  with  the 
family  gods,  the  images  of  Orpheus  and  Apollonius,  and 
Absalom  and  Christ.  It  is  manifest  from  this,  that,  when  it 
is  reported  of  him,  as  it  is  on  good  authority,1  that  he 
intended  to  erect  a  temple  to  Christ,  we  cannot  conclude  that 
he  had  any  clear  conception  of  what  Christ  is  to  His  followers, 
but  merely  that  he  considered  Him  entitled  to  public  worship 
along  with  other  divinities.  The  great  principle  of  Christian 
morals,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them,"  he  caused  to  be  written  on  the 
walls  of  his  palace  and  of  other  public  buildings,  and  he  was 
frequently  heard  repeating  it.  He  had  probably  learned  it 
from  his  mother  Mammrea,  who,  when  at  Antioch,  had  sent 
for  the  great  Origen,  and  conversed  with  him  on  Christianity. 
That  the  attachment  of  the  Emperor  to  the  new  religion, 
however,  was  not  profound  is  evident,  it  is  said,  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  collection  of  laws  published  at  his  decree  by  his 
friend  Ulpian,  the  rescripts  of  former  emperors  against  the 
Christians  were  retained.  But  they  could  not  have  been 
rigidly  enforced,  for  about  this  time  Christian  churches  were 
erected  in  different  places.2 

The  Thracian  Maximin,  by  whom  Alexander  Severus  was 
murdered,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  Empire  (235  A.D.), 
persecuted  the  Christians — from  hatred,  it  is  said,  more  of 
his  predecessor  than  of  them.  But  in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia 
there  had  been  devastating  earthquakes,  by  which,  as  so  often 
before,  the  rage  of  the  populace  had  been  inflamed  against 
the  Atheists — though  that  was  a  name  for  the  followers  of 
Christ  which  was  going  out  of  use.  To  this  reign  is 
frequently,  though  not  always,  assigned  the  legend  of  Ursula, 
which,  when  assailed  unmercifully  by  the  first  Protestant 
historians,  was  honoured  with  an  entire  folio,  dedicated  to  its 
defence  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Crombach.3     The  legend  cannot 

1  That  of  Lampriilius. 

2  The  building  of  churches  dates  from  the  time  of  Caracalla. 

3  [Ursula  Vindicate.     The  origin. of  the  legend  is  discussed  by  Schade,  Die 
Saga  von  d(  r  heilig<  n  Ursula.] 
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be  traced  further  back  than  1100  a.d.  Ursula,  daughter  of 
the  British  king,  Deonatus,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  a 
heathen  prince,  Holofernes,  and  agreed  to  accept  him  on  the 
two  conditions  that  he  should  become  a  Christian  and  that 
she  should  be  allowed  three  years  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Home  with  her  maidens.  Including  herself,  the  travellers 
were  eleven  in  number,  and  each  was  attended  by  a  thousand 
companions,  who  were  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
On  their  way  home,  they  were  massacred  by  Huns  at  Cologne. 
The  Huns  were  immediately  afterwards,  on  the  prayer  of  the 
martyrs,  smitten  by  a  host  of  angels,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Cologne,  grateful  to  the  eleven  thousand  intercessors  to  whom 
they  owed  their  deliverance,  erected  a  church  in  their  honour 
on  the  spot  where  there  still  stands  a  church  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Ursula.  Roman  Catholic  writers  now  admit  that 
the  legend  contains  embellishment  and  exaggeration.  They 
admit,  for  instance,  that  the  number  is  improbable,  and  that 
it  may  have  originated  in  the  misinterpretation  of  Undecim 
M.  Vs.  (M.  signifying,  not  millia,  but  martyres).  The  com- 
panions are  sometimes  reduced  to  one — Ursula  et  Undecimilla.1 
The  persecutions  under  Maximiu  the  Thracian  were  partial 
in  extent,  being  waged  chiefly  in  Cappadocia  and  Pontus, 
where  the  proconsul  Serenianus  is  named  as  being  harsh  and 
violent  in  the  administration  of  the  old  laws.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  the  Christians  enjoyed  tranquillity,  which 
was  continued  under  the  two  following  Emperors,  Gordianus 
(238-244  a.d.),  and  Philip  the  Arabian  (244-249  a.d.). 
The  latter,  indeed,  was  so  far  from  being  a  persecutor,  that 
legend,  exaggerating  in  a  way  of  which  we  have  had  similar 
instances,  represented  him  as  actually  a  Christian.  According 
to  Eusebius  (vi.  34),  he  desired  to  take  part  in  the  sacred 
services  of  the  Christians  on  the  night  before  Easter,  but  the 
bishop  of  the  community,  showing  a  fidelity  and  courage  of 
which  there  were  afterwards  well  accredited  examples  both 
in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  declared  to  him,  probably  with 
reference  to  the  murder  of  Gordian,  that,  on  account  of  the  load 
of  guilt  which  lay  upon  him,  he  could  not  be  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  celebration  unless  he  did  penance ;  to  which, 
it  is  stated,  the  Emperor  willingly  submitted.     The  utmost 

1  ["Undecimilla  "  being  taken  as  the  name  of  the  companion.] 
P 
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that  can  be  established,  however,  is  that  Tljilip  showed 
himself  favourable  to  the  Christians,  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  his  religious  principles  were,  like  those  of  Alexander 
Severus  and  others,  of  an  eclectic  character,  which  of  course 
might  easily  give  occasion  to  misunderstanding.  From  the 
language  of  Origen  in  his  writing  against  Celsus,  we  learn 
that  at  this  period,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  Emperor 
had  yet  been  converted,  the  leaven  had  been  spreading  far 
and  wide  and  had  reached  classes  which  formerly,  with  few 
individual  exceptions,  had  been  hostile  and  indifferent.  He 
admits  that  in  the  last  times  the  number  might  easily  be 
counted  of  those  who  had  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood ;  that  God  in  His  mercy  had  prevented  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. He  speaks  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  Christians,  and  of  the  boldness  and  publicity  with 
which  they  declare  themselves  and  celebrate  their  worship. 
They  were  now  no  longer  a  despised  Jewish  sect,  but  a 
religious  communion,  which  could  come  forward  as  a  con- 
siderable society,  including  now,  as  could  not  be  said  at  any 
previous  period,  many  of  the  rich  and  wise  and  mighty. 
And,  while  men  in  high  position  and  office  belonged  to  the 
Church,  Christian  teachers  now  stood  in  honour  with  not  a 
few  of  those  who  remained  without.1 

But  while  he  predicts  the  fall  of  the  old  religion  and  the 
triumph  of  the  new,  he  seeks  to  warn  his  brethren  in  the 
faith  against  a  sifting  persecution  which  he  sees  approaching. 
The  comparative  rest  which  had  been  enjoyed  for  so  long  a 
time  would  be  succeeded  by  a  new  outburst  of  violence  as 
soon  as  the  calumniators  of  Christianity  had  spread  the  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  the  many  revolts  which  took  place  in  the 
Emperor's  last  years  was  the  great  multitude  of  Christians, 
who  had  grown  so  rapidly  just  because  the  persecutions  had 
been  interrupted.  He  was  not  apprehensive  that  the  calumnies 
of  the  past — the  adeorrjq,  the  dvearela  Zelirva,  the  olSnroSeiot, 
/xt^et? — would  be  renewed ;  but  the  great  tranquillity  which 
had  been  enjoyed,  with  but  local  interruptions,  from  the  days 
of  Septimius  Severus,  the  time  at  which  the  followers  of 
Christ  ventured  to  erect  buildings  for  their  worship,  resembled, 

1  We  may  recall  Origen's  conversation  at  Antioch  with  Mammsea,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  Severus.    Origen,  too,  corresponded  with  Philip  and  his  wife  Severa. 
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in  his  view,  a  sky  that  was  not  only  serene  but  subtle,  and 
in  which  the  clouds  would  soon  gather  and  burst  in  pitiless 
storm.  The  indications  of  the  approaching  day  when  the 
gospel  would  gain  its  great  temporal  triumph,  might  well  inspire 
the  fear  that  the  enemy  would  come  anew  with  great  wrath. 

The  long  repose  had  led  to  such  an  increase  of  members 
that,  if  paganism  was  not  to  succumb  without  a  struggle, 
persecution  might  be  dreaded.  There  is  a  second  remark  to 
be  made  here.  The  long  repose  had  proved  so  relaxing  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Christian  writers  themselves, 
persecution  was  needed.  Already  in  the  time  of  Tertullian, 
who  died  before  the  accession  of  Alexander  Severus,  the 
custom  of  buying  off  persecution  had  become  common — a 
custom  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  denounced  in  no 
measured  terms,  and  which  was  indeed  calculated  to  prove 
a  most  serious  stumbling-block.  There  is  no  possibility,  at 
least,  of  defending  the  libellus  if,  as  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  was  the  case,  the  document  so-called  asserted 
or  implied  that  the  holder  of  it  had  offered  sacrifice  and  was 
consequently  exempt  from  the  penalty  of  the  law.1  These 
libelli  might  be  issued,  and  were  issued,  in  great  number 
when  there  was  no  general  or  violent  persecution.  The 
imperial  rescripts  remaining  Unrepealed,  a  magistrate  had 
only  to  write  out  an  order  that  certain  suspected  persons, 
who  were  designated  by  name,  should  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  and  thus  give  evidence  that  they  were  not  Christians,  but 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  Christians  challenged, 
if  they  were  not  disposed  to  make  open  denial  of  their  faith, 
had  the  alternative  of  intimating — and  this  was  frequently 
all  that  was  wanted — that  they  were  prepared  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  if  left  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  religion. 
In  return  they  received  these  certificates,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  a  formal  dispensation,  and  which  no  magistrate 
had  it  in  his  power  to  grant,  but,  as  is  both  probable  in  itself, 
and  confirmed  by  ancient  testimony,  a  virtual  declaration  at 
least  that  they  were  not  Christians.  There  were  disciplin- 
arians in  the  Church  who  contended  that  the  guilt  of  the 
libcllatici   was   as   great   as   that   of  the   sacrificati   and   the 

1  Cyprian  mentions  some  who  sought  no  libellus,  but  continued  to  be  enrolled 
among  those  who  had  complied  with  the  imperial  edict. 
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thurificati, — those  who  sacrificed, — and  that,  if  they  were  to 
get  absolution  on  earth  at  all,  neither  class  should  receive  it 
except  in  case  of  the  immediate  prospect  of  death. 

But  other  proofs  were  not  awanting  that  the  long  repose 
had  become,  as  it  was  expressed,  a  Capua  to  those  who  should 
have  endured  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Blunt  has  condensed  in  one  passage  a  variety  of  particulars, 
collected  from  different  writings  of  Cyprian's.  "  Though  the 
number  of  the  Christians  was  now  very  great,  and  though 
many  among  them  were  of  an  affluent  class,  so  that  at  Eome, 
even  senators  and  knights,  chief  men  and  matrons,  were 
found  in  their  ranks ;  and,  accordingly,  though  living  to 
themselves,  and  thereby  escaping  the  pollution  which  followed 
from  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  was  now  more  practic- 
able, we  discover  them  resorting  to  heathen  courts ;  becoming 
members,  as  servants,  of  heathen  households  ;  forming  heathen 
marriages ;  frequenting  heathen  spectacles,  and  even  defend- 
ing the  practice,  alleging  that,  in  Scripture,  Elijah  is  spoken 
of  as  the  charioteer  of  Israel,  and  David  represented  as 
dancing  before  the  ark ;  that  even  there  we  read  of  harps, 
and  cymbals,  and  pipes ;  that  the  Apostle  talks  of  wrestling 
against  spiritual  wickedness,  of  running  a  race,  of  winning  a 
crown ;  and  that  a  Christian  (such  was  the  notable  argument) 
might  surely  behold  what  Scripture  describes.  Moreover,  we 
find  Christian  women  adorning  themselves  with  the  most 
costly  decorations ;  virgins  taking  part  in  nuptial  revels,  and 
even  resorting  to  baths  frequented  by  both  sexes ;  bishops  of 
the  Church  abandoning  their  chairs,  deserting  their  people, 
wandering  through  distant  provinces,  hunting  after  gain, 
possessing  themselves  of  funds  by  fraudulent  means,  and 
swelling  their  amount  by  usurious  practices.  No  wonder  that 
God,  whilst  watching  over  His  Church,  should  see  fit  to 
administer  a  sharp  correction  for  abuses  like  these."  l 

But  while  these  abuses  existed  and  needed  correction,  we 
should  probably  err  greatly  if  we  inferred  that  the  majority 
of  Christians  had  fallen  away  in  any  lamentable  degree  from 
primitive  love  and  purity  and  zeal  At  all  events,  the  Capua 
was  followed  not  by  ruinous  disaster,  but  by  purifying  struggle 
and  suffering,  which  were  preparatory  to  final  triumph. 
]  [J.  J.  Blunt,  The  Church  in  the  Three  First  Centuries,  p.  314.] 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  CHRISTIANS  AND  THE  ROMAN  POWER DECIUS,  GALLUS, 

VALERIAN,  GALLIENUS,  CLAUDIUS,  AURELIAN. 

The  partial  and  local  persecutions  of  the  earliest  times  had 
been  succeeded  by  trials  more  extensive  and  severe  in  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  now  came  the  third  phase  of 
the  Roman  persecutions — universal,  systematic,  ruthless,  and 
(in  their  design)  exterminating.  It  began  soon  after  the 
elevation  of  Decius  to  the  imperial  throne  in  the  year  249  a.d. 
Decius  is  described  as  a  man  of  an  earnest  old-Roman  nature, 
who  was  ambitious  to  become  a  second  Trajan,  and  who 
believed  that  it  was  only  by  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
religion  and  the  destruction  of  its  enemies  that  the  glory  of 
the  Empire  could  be  restored,  and  established  on  a  solid  and 
durable  basis.  Had  he  lived  a  century  later,  some  one  has 
said,  this  patriotic  sovereign  would  have  shown  no  less  energy 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  extirpation 
of  paganism. 

The  year  250  a.d.  is  assigned  as  the  date  of  the  fatal 
edict — an  edict  so  terrible  that  many  believed  the  predicted 
time  had  now  arrived  when,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very  elect 
would  fall.  By  this  edict  it  was  required  that  the  test  of 
sacrificing  to  the  gods  should  be  applied  to  all  persons 
suspected  of  being  Christians.  A  time  was  fixed  within 
which  the  Christians  should  appear  before  the  magistrates 
and  take  part  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  State.  Of  those 
who  did  fall  away,  it  was  noticed  that  some  denied  their  faith 
with  trembling  and  visible  struggles,  and  others  with  a  light, 
cheerful  air,  proving  how  very  thin  was  the  layer  of  earth  on 
the  rock  where  the  seed  had  fallen.  The  property  of  fugitives 
was  confiscated,  and  the  penalty  of  death  awaited  them  on 
their  return. 

Among    the    faithful   who   suffered   death   are    mentioned 
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Fabianus,  Bishop   of    Rome ;    Babylas,    Bishop    of    Antioch  ; 
and  Tionius,  a  presbyter  of  Smyrna.      But  it  was   not  only 
great  cities  that  were  reached  by  the  destroyer.     His  ravages 
extended  to  the  remotest  villages,  and,  according  to  Eusebius, 
there  was  not  a  road  or  alley  where  a  Christian  could  walk 
by  day  or  by  night  without  imminent  risk  of  being  challenged 
to  curse  his  Master,  and,  on  his  refusal,  of  being  delivered  up 
to  death.     We  read,  too,  of  many  being  detained  in  prison, 
and  of  some  dying   there  of  starvation.     The  object  in  not 
inflicting  immediately  the  legal  penalty  of  death  was  doubt- 
less to  bring  the  captives  to  a  recantation  ;  and,  on  the  one 
hand,  barbarous    threats    and    tortures,   and,   on    the    other, 
tempting  promises  and  blandishments  were  resorted   to  for 
this     purpose.       Origen    was    kept    in    prison    for    a    time. 
Cyprian   fled   from  Carthage  and  returned  on   the   death  of 
Decius,  but  his  martyrdom  was  postponed  only  for  seven  years. 
What  must  originally  have  been  simply  a  poetic  dress  for 
the  vast  revolution  which   took   place  in  the  course   of  two 
hundred  years  from  the  time  of  Decius,  came  to  be  received 
by  many  as  literal  truth  :  I  mean  the  legend  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.       When    many   were    fleeing     to     mountains     and 
deserts,  seven  brothers  took  refuge  in  a  cave  near  Ephesus, 
but  were   shut   up  by  the  heathen.     Here  they  fell  asleep, 
and  they  continued  to   sleep  till   the  time   of  the  younger 
Theodosius  (447    a.d.).       On    awaking,  they  supposed   they 
had  slept  only  a  few  hours.      They  felt  hungry,  and  one    of 
their  number  was  sent  into  the  city  to  buy  food.      All  was 
changed.     Christian  churches  had  been   erected  where  once 
heathen   temples   had   stood.     The  people  were  all  strange, 
and  they  all  gazed  on  him  with  wonder.      The  astonishment 
was    increased    when    the    Bishop,   with    a  great  multitude, 
repaired  to   the    cave  and   beheld   the  rest  of  the  brothers. 
And  then  the  Seven  sank  into  the  arms  of  sleep's  brother, 
as  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  have  called  him. 

The  suffering  appears  to  have  been  nowhere  so  great  as  in 
Alexandria,  where,  before  the  promulgation  of  the  edict,  the 
people  had  been  excited  by  a  certain  soothsayer  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  their  ancient  gods.  Men  and  women,  it  is 
said,  were  dragged  forth  from  their  houses  and  subjected  to 
all  kinds  of  indignities,  till  the  whole  city  had  the  appearance 
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of  a  place  taken  by  storm.  The  populace  being  in  such  a 
temper,  the  publication  of  the  edict  caused  the  greater  dis- 
may among  the  Christians.  On  this  point,  and  in  con- 
firmation of  certain  particulars  mentioned  above,  I  may  quote 
the  language  of  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Eusebius  (vi.  41): — 

"  All  were  in  the  utmost  alarm ;  many  of  the  most  pro- 
minent in  the  Church  went  immediately  of  their  own  account 
to  the  judge ;  others  were  summoned  and  led  off  from  their 
homes  ;  others  again  were  constrained  to  go  by  their  kinsmen 
and  friends.  Called  by  name,  they  approached  the  unclean 
and  unholy  sacrifices,  some  pale  and  trembling,  as  if  they 
were  not  to  present,  but  were  themselves  to  be  presented  as 
the  victims  of  idols,  so  that  they  were  laughed  to  scorn  by 
the  multitude  who  surrounded  them  as  men  too  cowardly  to 
die  who  still  showed  their  cowardice  in  the  performance  of 
pagan  rites.  Others  ran  up  willingly  to  the  altars,  and 
declared  with  much  boldness  that  they  had  never  been 
Christians.  Some  endured  torture  for  a  while,  and  then 
accepted  deliverance  by  abjuring  the  faith.  But  the  firm 
and  blessed  pillars  of  the  Lord,  supported  by  His  strength, 
proved  themselves  admirable  witnesses  of  His  kingdom." 

Decius  perished  in  a  battle  against  the  Goths  (251  a.d.). 
His  body  was  lost  in  a  morass  and  was  never  found.  Under 
his  successor  Gallus,  the  calamities  of  the  Empire  rendered 
it  difficult  to  carry  through  the  plan  of  persecution,  though 
now  also  there  were  not  wanting  martyrs,  among  whom  the 
Roman  bishops  Cornelius  and  Lucius  are  particularly  named 
as  having  been  first  banished  and  afterwards  executed. 

About  this  period  a  terrible  plague  broke  out  and  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  there  is  too  good  reason  for  ascribing  its 
virulence  in  great  part  to  the  carnage  caused  by  the  edict 
of  Decius,  which  had  tainted  the  atmosphere.  Eew  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  Empire  were  spared.  At  Rome  itself  the 
deaths  are  said  to  have  amounted  at  one  time  to  five  thousand 
a  day.  At  Alexandria,  where  the  Christians  had  been  so 
mercilessly  slaughtered,  the  tremendous  fury  of  the  pestilence 
caused  such  desolation  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Dionysius,  there  were  fewer  inhabitants  of  all  ages  than  there 
had  been  previously  above  the  age  of  forty. 
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But  how  did  the  Christians  act  both  here  and  in  other 
great  cities  ?  When  the  heathen  fled  in  horror  from  the 
contagion,  and  abandoned  their  friends  and  relations  in  the 
hope  of  saving  their  own  lives,  those  who  for  generations  had 
been  stigmatised  as  haters  of  mankind  forgot  their  bitter 
wrongs  and  sufferings,  and  were  unwearied  in  their  care  of 
the  infected  and  the  dying.  "  In  this  way,"  says  Dionysius, 
"  the  best  of  the  brethren  departed  this  life."  We  may  be 
assured  that  such  self-devotion  was  as  highly  appreciated, 
and  did  as  much  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  as  the  heroic 
devotion  of  those  who  were  burned,  or  beheaded,  or  cast  to 
the  lion,  though  this  had  made  so  profound  an  impression 
that  even  judges  and  executioners  were  led  to  profess  the 
faith  which  once  they  sought  to  destroy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  were  still  many  who 
persisted  in  ascribing  drought,  famine,  plague,  defeat — every 
calamity,  in  short — to  those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods. 

Valerian,  however,  who  succeeded  Hostilianus  in  253  A.D., 
and  reigned  till  260  a.d.,  showed  himself  disposed  to 
strengthen  his  government  by  conciliating  the  Christians, 
and  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  had  several  of  them  in 
his  palace.  But,  under  the  influence  of  his  favourite 
Macrianus,  and  in  consequence  of  thickening  disasters,  which 
made  him  superstitious  and  led  him  to  have  recourse  to 
Egyptian  soothsayers,1  he  issued  an  edict  in  257  a.d.  requir- 
ing that  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians  should  be  closed, 
and  that  the  bishops  should  be  banished  if  they  refused  to 
offer  homage  to  the  gods.  This  was  followed  in  258  A.D.  by 
a  more  stringent  one,  to  the  effect  that  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons  should  forthwith  be  executed ;  that  senators  and 
knights  should  lose  their  dignity  and  their  goods,  and  should, 
if  they  persisted  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  be  punished 
with  death  ;  ladies  of  rank  should,  after  confiscation  of  their 
goods,  be  banished ;  Christians  at  the  imperial  court  should 
be  treated  as  slaves  and  employed  in  servile  labour  at  the 
various  imperial  estates. 

The  most  celebrated  victim  of  this  persecution  was  Cyprian 
of  Carthage ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  first  sufferers  were 

1  Macrianus  himself  was  a  soothsayer. 
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the  Eoman  bishop,  Sixtus  II.,  and  four  of  his  deacons,  among 
whom  was  Laurentius.  There  is  no  reason  for  questioning 
the  martyrdom  of  the  last  mentioned,  but  whether  the  legend 
that  is  associated  with  his  name  has  a  foundation  in  fact,  it 
is  impossible  to  decide.  The  Eoman  magistrate  had  heard  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Church,  and  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
possession  of  them.  Laurentius  was  ordered  to  bring  them, 
and,  showing  a  readiness  to  comply,  was  let  go  for  the  purpose. 
He  returned  with  a  train  of  the  poor  and  maimed.  "These  are 
our  treasures,"  said  he ;  and  for  this  insolence,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered, he  was  set  on  a  hot  iron  chair  and  finally  put  to  death. 
After  dwelling  on  the  severe  and  systematic  persecution  of 
Decius,  and  the  interruptions  in  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary 
projects  which  so  soon  followed,  it  may  occur  to  you  that  the 
question  which  ought  to  be  put  is  not  why  the  persecution 
under  Decius  was  extensive  and  systematic,  but  why,  under 
the  emperors  generally,  it  had  been  so  fitful,  and  why  it  had 
been  interrupted  for  periods  so  long  that  the  normal  condition 
of  the  Christians — though,  of  course,  from  the  state  of  the  law 
they  were  never  absolutely  secure  from  violence  and  death — 
was  one  of  tranquillity.  The  question  is  answered  only  in  a 
very  partial  way  by  discriminating  between  emperors  who 
were  of  Eoman  origin,  and  anxious  to  restore  the  old  Eoman 
virtue,  and  men  like  the  Syrians  Heliogabalus  and  Alexander 
Severus,  and  the  Arabian  Philip,  or  like  the  Eoman  Com- 
modus,  in  whom  there  was  nothing  of  the  true  Eoman 
spirit.  I  have  seen  it  remarked  by  a  French  author  that 
persecution  is  not  usually  pushed  with  vigour  where  there  is 
not  a  body  of  priests  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  established  worship.  They  nourish  the  distrust  and 
hatred  borne  by  the  multitude  toward  religious  innovations, 
and,  besieging  the  avenues  of  the  throne,  will  not  suffer  the 
prince  to  forget  what  they  consider  the  most  sacred  of  duties. 
Now,  of  course  the  priests  of  the  Empire  were  interested,  like 
some  other  classes,  in  putting  down  Christianity,  but  not  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  engross  their  thoughts  and  energies.  The 
ancient  sacerdotal  corporations  were  either  destroyed  or  greatly 
weakened.  The  office  of  pontifex  maximus  was  one  among 
the  many  magistracies  with  which  the  Emperor  was  invested, 
and,  as  to  the  other  priests,  they  were  mostly  old  consuls,  old 
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ediles,  and  even  old  generals,  and  they  neither  were  united 
into  an  organised  body  nor  derived  any  emoluments  or  privi- 
leges of  importance  from  their  position.  Hence,  in  part,  the 
intervals  during  which  the  Church  rooted  and  grew,  and  hence 
also,  in  part,  the  cruel  violence  which  was  resorted  to  when 
persecution  was  rekindled. 

Valerian  having  been  taken  captive  in  his  unhappy  war 
against  the  Persians  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gallienus 
(260-268  A.D.).  The  new  Emperor  issued  an  edict  of  tolera- 
tion, by  which,  after  long  suffering  and  tribulation,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  for  the  first  time  recognised  as  a  legally 
existing  corporation  in  the  Empire.  He  not  only  forbade 
further  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Christians,  but  gave 
orders  that  the  buildings  and  churches  of  which  they  had 
been  robbed  should  be  restored  to  them.  After  Gallienus  had 
subdued  Macrianus,  who  had  appeared  as  his  rival  in  the 
east,  claiming  the  imperial  dignity,  the  edict  came  into  force 
throughout  the  whole  lioman  world.  During  this  period, 
when  the  Christians,  as  such,  had  not  reason  to  complain,  the 
Empire  was  in  an  unhappy  and  perilous  condition,  disastrous 
invasions  by  the  Persians,  Goths,  and  other  foreign  tribes 
being  aggravated  by  famine  and  pestilence. 

Gallienus  died  before  Milan,  whither  he  had  been  called  by 
civil  war,  and  was  succeeded  (268  a.d.)  by  Claudius,  who, 
during  his  two  years'  reign,  acted  toward  the  Christians  in  the 
spirit  shown  by  his  predecessor.  Aurelian,  however,  who 
became  prime  ruler  in  270  A.D.,  though  he  left  them  un- 
molested during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  issued  an  edict, 
or  (for  the  accounts  are  conflicting)  formed  the  resolution  to 
issue  an  edict  of  persecution  ;  but,  whether  he  actually  issued 
it  or  not,  his  murder  prevented  its  execution. 

During  these  years  of  rest  the  condition  of  the  Church  had 
become  externally  more  prosperous  than  at  any  former  period. 
Large  and  beautiful  churches  were  built,  among  which  is 
particularly  to  be  noted  one  in  Nicomedia,  the  imperial 
residence.  Christians  attained  to  high  military  posts  and  to 
considerable  offices  at  court,  where  they  were  treated  by  the 
new  Emperor,  Diocletian  (284-305),  as  children  of  the 
house.  This  growth  and  development  continued  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign — till  303  a.d. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE    CHRISTIANS    AND    THE    ROMAN    POWER DIOCLETIAN. 

Diocletian  was  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  successors  of 
Augustus.  The  son  of  Dalmatian  slaves,  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  common  soldier,  and,  rapidly  rising  from  step  to 
step,  was  at  length  chosen  Emperor  by  the  generals  assembled 
at  Chalcedon.  In  his  elevation  he  saw  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  once  uttered  by  a  Druid.  Like  several  of  those 
whose  names  have  become  the  greatest  in  history,  he  believed 
himself  to  be  a  favourite  child  of  destiny.  Eor  the  vigorous 
administration  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  imperial  power,  which 
he  regarded  as  absolutely  unlimited,  he  early  (286  a.d.)  asso- 
ciated with  himself  his  friend  Maximianus,  whom  he  designated 
as  Augustus  of  the  West,  while  he  continued  to  reign  himself 
as  Augustus  of  the  East.  They  took  the  surnames  of  Jovius 
and  Herculius  respectively.  With  similar  views,  Diocletian 
appointed  two  Caesars  (292  A.D.),  Galerius  Maximianus  (to 
whom  he  gave  his  daughter,  obliging  him  to  repudiate  his 
former  wife)  in  the  east,  and  Constantius  Chlorus  (to  whom 
Maximianus  gave  his  daughter,  obliging  him  to  repudiate  his 
former  wife)  in  the  west. 

Diocletian  was  sincerely,  and  even  zealously,  friendly  to 
the  old  religion.  He  held  augurs  and  auspices  in  high 
honour,  and,  like  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  specially  set 
before  him  as  his  model,  he  thought  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  State  was  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient 
faith.  In  an  edict  which  he  issued  against  the  sect  of  the 
Manichees  in  the  year  296  a.d.,  he  declared  that  it  was  the 
greatest  crime  for  men  to  overturn  what  had  been  established 
by  their  fathers,  and  was  generally  adopted  in  their  country. 
But  the  question  arises  :  "  If  Diocletian  really  held  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  expressed  in   that  edict,  why  did  he  not 
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from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  turn  his  power  against 
the  Christians  ? " 

The  simplest  explanation  appears  to  be  that,  while  the 
Emperor's  religious  convictions  and  imperial  principles  im- 
pelled him  to  harsh  measures,  the  new  sect  had  now  become 
so  formidable  that  for  many  years  he  was  constrained  to  let 
"  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would."  This  sovereign,  who 
assumed  a  diadem  at  Nicomedia,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
oriental  pomp,  had  considered  it  a  wise  and  necessary  thing 
to  divide  and  subdivide  the  imperial  power,  in  order  to  with- 
stand the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  with  which  the  pro- 
vinces were  threatened  on  every  side.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that,  while  zealous  for  his  own 
religion,  and  convinced  that  it  was  a  righteous  thing  to  per- 
secute those  who  opposed  it,  he  felt  still  more  deeply  the 
danger  of  breaking  the  internal  peace,  and  shedding  the  blood 
of  so  many  subjects,  and,  being  more  of  a  politician  than  a 
fanatic,  held  back  his  hand.  It  would  seem  that  there  were 
Christians  who  were  led  to  hope  too  much  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  left  them  alone.  After  many  at  the  imperial 
court  had  been  converted,  they  ventured  to  cherish  the 
expectation  that  the  Emperor  himself  would  be  induced  to 
join  them  ;  and  in  secret  they  talked  of  it  as  a  very  desirable 
thing  that  a  Christian  should  obtain  the  superintendence  of 
the  imperial  library,  and,  entering  into  conversation  with  the 
Emperor,  should  endeavour  cautiously  and  gradually  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  were 
completely  deceived.  Other  counsellors,  provoked  by  the 
growing  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  and 
possibly  also  by  their  rising  hopes,  which  would  somehow  go 
abroad,  gained  the  ear  of  Diocletian.  Contemporary  autho- 
rities name  particularly  Hierocles,  the  governor  of  Bithynia, 
who,  indeed,  had  written  a  work  against  the  Christians,  and 
the  Ca?sar  Galerius,  who  had  drunk  in  from  his  mother,  Iiomula, 
her  devotion  to  pagan  superstition  and  her  hatred  of  all  who 
would  not  join  in  sacrificing  to  idols.  I  may  mention  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  Eusebius,  like  Cyprian,  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  trial  for  the  purification  of  the  Church,  which 
had  become  so  corrupt  that  its  members  often  contended  with 
their  tongues  as  fiercely  as  with  swords ;  bishops  rose  against 
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bishops,  and  congregations  against  congregations,  and  some 
were  guilty  even  of  the  basest  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy. 

Before  Diocletian  fell  back  on  the  exterminating  policy  of 
Decius,  which  he  carried  out  in  a  spirit  still  more  violent  and 
inhuman  than  that  shown  by  the  earlier  Emperor,  isolated  acts 
of  cruelty  had  been  perpetrated  by  Maximianus  and  Galerius. 
The  latter  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  desolating  measures 
which  followed.  Diocletian  was  old  and  rich,  the  Roman 
arms  had  recently  been  crowned  with  victory.  When  Galerius 
visited  his  father-in-law  at  Nicomedia,  everything  was  in 
favour  of  his  projects.  "  After  the  success  of  the  Persian 
.war,"  says  Gibbon,  "  had  raised  the  hopes  and  the  reputation 
of  Galerius,  he  passed  a  winter  with  Diocletian  in  the  palace 
of  Nicomedia ;  and  the  fate  of  Christianity  became  the  object 
of  their  secret  consultations.  The  experienced  Emperor  was 
still  inclined  to  pursue  measures  of  lenity  ;  and,  though  he 
readily  consented  to  exclude  the  Christians  from  holding  any 
employments  in  the  household  or  the  army,  he  urged  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  danger  as  well  as  cruelty  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  those  deluded  fanatics.  Galerius  at  length  extorted 
from  him  the  permission  of  summoning  a  council,  composed 
of  a  few  persons  the  most  distinguished  in  the  civil  and 
military  departments  of  the  State.  The  important  question 
was  agitated  in  their  presence,  and  those  ambitious  courtiers 
easily  discerned,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  second,  by 
their  eloquence,  the  importunate  violence  of  the  Cresar.  .  .  . 
The  pleasure  of  the  Emperors  was  at  last  signified  to  the 
Christians,  who,  during  the  course  of  this  melancholy  winter, 
had  expected,  with  anxiety,  the  result  of  so  many  secret  con- 
sultations. The  twenty-third  of  February,  which  coincided  with 
the  Eoman  festival  of  the  Terminalia,  was  appointed  (whether 
from  accident  or  design)  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity."  1 

At  the  break  of  this  day,  which  may  have  been  chosen  as 
most  appropriate  and  auspicious,  the  praetorians,  armed  with 
the  necessary  instruments,  marched  up  to  the  principal  church 
of  Mcomedia,  which  occupied  a  most  commanding  and  beauti- 
ful site,  and,  having  burned  the  holy  books  which  they  found 
there,  levelled  the  building  to  the  ground.  Next  day  followed 
1  [Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xvi.] 
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the  first  edict  of  persecution,  which  was  quickly  succeeded  by 
other  edicts,  more  stringent  and  terrible. 

1.  In  the  edict  of  24th  February  303  a.d.  the  Emperor 
does  not  fully  manifest  his  design — if  he  had  formed  it — of 
totally  exterminating  Christianity.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
all  assemblies  of  the  Christians  for  public  worship  should  be 
forbidden,  all  their  churches  should  be  destroyed,  and  their 
holy  books  burned.  Those  who  held  functions  of  honour  and 
dignity  in  the  State  should  be  degraded  if  they  did  not  abjure 
their  religion ;  Christians  of  humbler  condition  should  be 
deprived  of  their  rights  as  citizens  and  freemen  ;  it  should  be 
illegal  to  liberate  Christian  slaves  as  long  as  they  adhered  to 
their  faith ;  further,  that  Christians  of  every  rank  might  be 
subjected  to  torture. 

Scarcely  had  those  against  whom  this  edict  was  directed 
recovered  from  the  surprise  in  which  it  plunged  them — for, 
notwithstanding  their  anxious  expectation  during  the  winter, 
they  were  surprised  when  the  blow  was  struck — when  a 
second  edict  appeared  which  enjoined  the  incarceration  of  the 
clergy.  Then,  when  "  the  prisons  were  filled  with  bishops, 
presbyters  and  deacons,  readers  and  exorcists,  so  that  there 
there  was  not  room  for  real  criminals,"  came  a  third  edict, 
commanding  that,  while  all  prisoners  who  abjured  should  be 
released,  the  rest  should  be  compelled  to  submission  by  all 
possible  kinds  of  torture.  Finally,  in  the  year  304  a.d.,  a 
fourth  edict  appeared,  which  was  directed  against  all  Christians 
without  distinction,  striking  not  only  at  the  centre,  like  the 
one  directed  against  the  clergy,  but  at  the  circumference — at 
every  point  indeed.  By  this  fourth  edict,  all  Christians  who 
refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  were  declared  to  have  incurred 
the  penalty  of  death. 

2.  Such  were  the  edicts.  Notice  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
with  which  they  succeeded  one  another.  The  first  was  a 
comparatively  mild  one,  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  persons  and 
lives  of  the  Christians  were  concerned.  And  hence  the 
matter  has  been  put  thus  in  favour  of  Diocletian :  that  what 
he  originally  aimed  at  was  not  the  extermination  of  the 
Christians,  which,  now  that  they  had  become  so  numerous, 
would  have  been  an  impossibility,  but  the  extermination  of  the 
Christian  name — the  politico-religious  extinction  of  the  sect, 
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and  their  return  to  paganism — which,  moreover,  was  to  be 
effected  only  in  strata  and  by  degrees.  Force,  indeed,  he 
could  not  but  have  recourse  to,  but  bloodshed  and  the  infliction 
of  death  were  not  at  all  in  his  original  intention. 

But  there  has  hardly  ever  been  a  persecutor  of  whom  the 
same  thing  might  not  be  said.  The  politico-religious  extinc- 
tion of  an  odious  sect — if  that  can  be  obtained  without 
barbarous  infliction,  so  much  the  better.  Surely  Diocletian 
was  not  so  ignorant  of  the  past,  or  of  the  hold  which  the  new 
religion  had  taken  in  the  Empire,  as  to  imagine  that  his  des- 
potic word  would  work  an  external  conversion  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  one  day.  But,  if  he  seriously  thought  that  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  old  religion  throughout  the  Empire 
could  be  effected  without  bloodshed,  why  did  he  not  sooner 
attempt  to  gain  his  end,  which  was  undoubtedly  dear  to  him 
from  the  first?  Why  did  he  spend  a  whole  winter  (302—303 
a.d.)  in  deliberations  with  Galerius — deliberations  in  the  course 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  warned  the  Caesar  of  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  that  might  follow  if  persecution  were 
resorted  to  ?  If  he  thought  the  extermination  of  the  Christian 
name  an  easy  thing,  why  was  it  necessary  to  work  upon  him 
by  the  counsels  of  the  distinguished  men  whom  Galerius 
assembled,  and  even  by  the  bowels  of  beasts,  which  were 
likewise  consulted,  and  declared  against  the  followers  of  the 
new  faith  ?  His  reluctant  vacillation  would  be  unaccountable 
if  he  had  not  been  sensible  of  the  magnitude  and  danger  of 
the  work  to  which  he  was  urged  to  set  himself.  Moreover, 
the  edicts  followed  one  another  so  quickly  that,  while  the 
first  showed  what  he  may  have  really  felt,  and  what  it  was 
politic  to  indicate — -a  desire  to  accomplish  his  ends  by  the 
mildest  measures — the  last  appears  to  have  been  embraced  in 
the  original  plan,  and  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Emperor 
as  necessary. 

But  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  there  was,  further,  the 
stimulus  of  political  suspicion,  excited  by  the  conflagration 
of  the  imperial  palace  at  Nicomedia,  which  took  place  soon 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  first  edict,  and  by  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  building  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
public  voice  immediately  charged  the  Christians  of  the  court 
as  the  incendiaries.     They  had,  it  was  said,  entered  into  a 
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plot  with  the  eunuchs  against  the  life  of  the  princes,  who, 
indeed,  had  narrowly  escaped  being  burned  to  death.  A 
repetition  of  the  fire  took  place  fourteen  days  afterwards.  It 
was  promptly  discovered  and  extinguished,  but  it  increased 
the  suspicion  against  the  Christians  and,  above  all,  infuriated 
the  Emperor.  Previously,  indeed,  the  exasperation  of  the 
hated  sect  had  been  indicated  by  one  of  their  number,  who 
tore  down  the  edict  as  soon  as  it  was  exhibited  in  the  public 
place.  For  this  offence  the  man,  who  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  a  courtier,  was  roasted  at  a  slow  fire,  a  process  of  torture 
which  he  endured  not  only  with  fortitude,  but  with  a  smile  to 
which  Gibbon  applies  the  epithet  "  insulting."  The  mystery 
of  the  fire,  however,  though  the  temper  of  the  Christians 
might  be  inferred  from  this  act  of  daring,  remained  unexplained. 
Lactantius  supposes  that  Galerius  himself  was  the  author  of 
the  conflagration,  and  laid  the  guilt  upon  the  Christians  with 
the  view  of  driving  Diocletian  to  extremities.  Circumstances, 
at  all  events,  contrived  to  produce  this  result ;  but,  though 
this  was  the  case,  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that 
from  the  first  he  was  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  the  most 
violent  measures. 

3.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  while  a  great  number  of  the 
Christians  perished  in  the  prisons  and  the  mines,  many  of 
them  suffering  unspeakable  torture  from  newly  invented  and 
hideous  modes  of  death,  so  that  simple  decapitation  was 
sometimes  granted  merely  as  an  act  of  grace  to  persons  who 
had  previously  deserved  well  of  the  State,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  magistrates,  influenced,  it  may  be,  by  motives  of 
humanity,  and  supported  and  seconded  by  their  subordinates, 
were  frequently  content  to  accept  the  merest  semblance  of 
submission  and  compliance.  The  least  grain  of  incense,  or,  it 
might  be,  the  simple  fact  of  being  present  at  a  sacrifice, 
though  it  meant  compulsion,  was  sufficient  if  no  protest  was 
offered.  Eusebius  relates  that  sometimes  a  Christian  was 
forcibly  brought  up  by  the  officers  to  the  unholy  sacrifices  and 
then  dismissed  as  if  he  had  actually  satisfied  the  law ;  others, 
who  had  never  approached  the  altars  or  touched  anything  un- 
clean, escaped  because  it  was  testified  of  them  by  heathen 
friends  that  they  had  obeyed  and  they  themselves  did  not 
contradict  the  calumny  ;  others,  again,  who  lay  half-dead  on 
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the  ground,  were  regarded  as  having  prostrated  themselves  in 
devotion,  or  were  lifted  up  and  carried  away  as  if  they  had 
actually  expired.  It  even  happened  with  some  that,  when 
they  began  to  protest  with  loud  voice,  the  soldiers  stopped 
their  mouths  and  removed  them  with  all  speed.  This  mild- 
ness, however,  appears  to  have  been  shown  chiefly  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  persecution ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  soon  have 
become  apparent  that  it  was  failing  to  accomplish  its  object. 
The  majority  of  the  Christians  would,  sooner  or  later,  protest. 
They  could  not  endure  the  charge,  than  which  none  could  be 
more  horrible  in  their  ears,  of  having  publicly  broken  the 
first  commandment. 

Suffice  it  to  say  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  that  they  were 
more  varied  and  exquisite,  as  well  as  more  numerous,  than 
had  been  known  even  at  Lyons  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  The  historian  affirms  that,  when  he  was  in  Thebais, 
he  "  frequently  saw  numbers  executed  at  once,  some  by  the 
sword,  and  some  by  fire,  so  that  the  weapons  were  blunted, 
and  the  exhausted  executioners  were  obliged  to  relieve  one 
another." 

Everywhere  it  "was  a  reign  of  terror  for  the  followers  of 
Christ  except  in  the  extreme  west — the  regions  about  the 
llhine,  and  Britain,  which  had  been  assigned  to  Constantine 
Chlorus,  the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  as  the  sphere  of 
his  activity.  Constantine,  says  Eusebius,  "  took  no  part  in 
the  war  against  us."  Lactautius,  however,  says  with  greater 
probability  that,  desiring  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  putting 
contempt  on  edicts  promulgated  for  the  whole  Empire,  he  had 
churches  pulled  down,- — walls  which  could  be  built  up  again, 
— but  left  uninjured  the  true  temple  of  God,  which  is  in 
man. 

At  the  end  of  304  a.d.  Diocletian  returned  so  far  to  his 
original  policy,  convinced  now  by  experience,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously been  by  reflection  till  Galerius  wrought  upon  him, 
that  the  execution  of  the  Christians  was  useless.  Only  so  far, 
however.  Eulers  do  not  usually  condemn  themselves  by  a 
prompt  and  complete  reversal  of  their  policy.  Punishments 
were  still  inflicted,  and,  though  short  of  death,  they  were  far 
from  mild  ;  as,  for  instance,  labour  in  the  mines,  or  the  loss 
of  an  eye  or  of  a  foot. 
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That  famous  event,  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  with 
Maximianus,  took  place  on  the  first  of  May,  305  a.d.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  regret,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  for  the  use- 
lessly shed  blood  of  so  many  subjects,  as  well  as  age  and 
sickness,  had  its  influence  in  bringing  him  to  his  remarkable 
resolution.  The  great  events  which  rapidly  follow  I  do  not 
now  enter  upon  ;  but,  according  to  Blunt,  a  good  churchman, 
they  "  demonstrate  the  utter  unsoundness  of  the  sceptical 
theory,  that  Christianity  owed  its  establishment  to  its  recog- 
nition by  the  State  ;  the  truth  manifestly  being,  that  the 
development  of  its  force  was  progressive,  and  that  the  State 
did  not  give  it  its  countenance  till  it  could  no  longer  with- 
hold it."  ! 

4.  In  the  persecution  under  Diocletian  we  have  a  thing 
entirely  new  ;  the  command  to  burn  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
sacred  manuscripts,  widely  circulated  and  diligently  read, 
were  discerned  to  be  a  living  spring,  from  which  the  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Christianity  proceeded.  Far  from 
forbidding  or  discouraging  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
ancient  fathers  had  recommended  and  enjoined  it.  Irenoeus, 
who,  we  saw,  compared  the  Church,  compares  also  the  Bible, 
with  paradise ;  and  "  of  every  tree  in  this  paradise,"  he  says, 
"  ye  shall  eat."  The  apologists  urged  heathen  statesmen  and 
philosophers  to  read  it,  and  some  who  took  it  up  as  enemies 
were  by  the  perusal  converted  into  friends.  Long  before  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  it  had  been  recommended  that  the  reading 
of  Scripture  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  church,  but  that 
morning  and  evening  it  should  be  combined  with  the  sacrifice 
of  prayer  and  praise.  Clement  of  Alexandria  made  this 
proposal,  and  he  would  have  had  the  Scriptures  read  even  at 
meals.  Those  who  could  not  read  were  so  attentive  at  public 
worship  that  they  knew  long  portions  of  Scripture  by  heart. 
We  are  told  of  a  blind  confessor  in  the  time  of  this  persecu- 
tion who  could  repeat  to  his  brethren  who  were  condemned 
with  him  to  hard  labour,  long  passages  from  the  word  of  God. 
Bibles  were  a  kind  of  property  in  which  many  churches  had 
now  become  rich,  and  they  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 

1  [J.  J.  Blunt :  "  The  Church  in  the  Three  First  Centuries,"  p.  328.]  Among 
the  martyrs  of  this  period  were  Anthimus,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Pamphilus  of 
Coesarea,  and  Tetrus  of  Alexandria. 
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poor,  either  to  take  with  them  for  a  time,  or  to  peruse  them 
within  the  sacred  building.  The  multiplication  had  been 
most  rapid  during  the  forty  years  of  peace,  and  it  occurred 
to  the  persecutors  that,  if  the  now  widespread  tree  was  to  be 
destroyed,  it  would  be  well  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  root. 
Bibles  were  seized  in  the  churches,  as  we  have  seen  was  the 
case  at  Nicomedia,  and  private  persons  who  had  them  in  their 
possession  were  required  to  deliver  them  up.  Some  complied, 
and  they  were  called  traditores.  Like  that  of  the  libellatici 
and  ihurificati,  their  case  afterwards  caused  dissension  in  the 
Church.  Those  who  firmly  refused  to  give  up  their  Bibles 
suffered  martyrdom.  Of  these  the  first-mentioned  is  Felix, 
Bishop  of  Thebaris,  in  proconsular  Africa.  When  com- 
manded to  give  up  the  sacred  books  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  imperial  edict,  they  might  be  burned,  his  reply  was  : 
"  Eather  will  I  let  my  body  be  burned."  By  the  governor  of 
the  town  he  was  sent  in  fetters  to  the  proconsul,  and,  after 
manifold  cruelties,  was  by  him  sent  to  the  prefect  of  Italy, 
and,  on  standing  firm,  was  beheaded  at  Venusia.  His  last 
words  were :  "  Six  and  fifty  years  have  I  been  a  pilgrim  in 
this  world.  Thou  hast  kept  me  undefiled  from  it.  I  have 
kept  Thy  word."  "  The  pious  obstinacy  of  Felix,  an  African 
bishop,  appears  to  have  embarrassed  the  subordinate  ministers 
of  the  government,"  and  so  on,  writes  Gibbon.  He  misstates 
nothing ;  but  surely  the  rejection  of  the  Bible  is  no  apology 
for  writing  in  this  spirit  of  one  who  loved  it  and  died  for  it. 
Generations  have  withered  like  the  grass,  but  here  is  a  leaf 
which  shall  not  fade,  and  it  concerns  us  to  know  the  men  who 
delighted  in  the  abiding  word  and  meditated  thereon.  The 
martyrs  of  the  holy  books  will  be  remembered  till  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away. 


CHAPTEP    XXVL 

TEKTULLIAN. 

Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus,  whom  I  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  repeatedly  when  relating  the  history  of 
the  persecutions,  was  born  at  Carthage  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  The  year  160  a.d.  is  frequently  set 
down  as  the  date  of  his  birth — about  three  centuries,  that  is, 
after  the  termination  of  the  memorable  struggle  between 
Home  and  the  African  city  which  had  ventured  to  dispute 
with  it  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Carthage  had  fallen,  but 
tenacity  and  defiant  courage  had  not  died  out  of  the  Punic 
character.  They  were  certainly  not  wanting  in  Tertullian  ; 
and  through  him  and  some  others,  whose  names  will  readily 
recur  to  your  memory,  the  Christian  community  of  pro- 
consular Africa  attained  a  celebrity  which  was  not  surpassed 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Tertullian's  father,  according  to  the  statement  of  Hierony- 
mus,  was  a  centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul.  Prom 
various  statements  in  Tertullian's  own  writings,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  his  parents  were  heathens,  and  that  he  him- 
self, like  Justin  Martyr,  was  educated  as  a  pagan.  Although 
his  culture  did  not  take  the  speculative  direction  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  school  of  the  other  great  African  city, 
Alexandria,  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  ancient  philosophy  as  well  as  of  ancient  litera- 
ture. The  latter  had  possibly  greater  attractions  for  him. 
"  Still  do  I  remember  Homer,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  works, 
when  giving  some  reminiscences  of  his  early  life  and  training. 
From  the  legal  phraseology  in  which  he  abounds,  as  well  as 
from  his  manner  of  reasoning,  it  is  usually  set  down  as  a 
thing  incontestable,  though  there  is  no  positive  historical 
evidence  in  support  of  it,  that  he  was  an  advocate.     To  the 
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influence  of  that  profession  has  been  traced  what  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  natural  turn  of  his  mind. 

Of  his  early  life  Tertullian  expresses  himself  in  various 
places  in  terms  of  the  severest  self-condemnation.  He  had 
once,  he  says,  belonged  to  the  class  of  men  who  were  blind 
and  without  the  light  of  the  Lord  ;  he  had  been  a  sinner  of 
the  deepest  dye  ;  in  the  mad  career  of  wickedness  he  had  left 
all  behind  him.  In  his  Apology,  when  speaking  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  he  adds  :  "  All 
this  we  once  laughed  at  like  you,  for  a  man  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian ;  he  is  not  born  one."  We  learn  that  in  his  early  life  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  amphitheatre  the  gladiatorial  games,  for 
which  he  afterwards  testified  his  abhorrence  so  strongly. 

Now,  when  language  of  the  sternest  self-reprobation  comes 
from  a  Tertullian,  or  a  Cyprian,  or  an  Augustine,  or  a  Bunyan, 
you  are  entitled  to  say,  as  some — Lord  Macaulay,  for  instance 
— have  said,  that  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  "  theological  " 
sense,  and  that  it  is  unwarrantable  to  infer  that  the  speaker 
was  much,  if  at  all,  worse  than  the  average  of  his  class.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  equally  entitled  to  say  that  the 
language  was  true  to  the  actual  experience  of  the  men  who 
used  it — true  to  the  feelings  of  profound  self-abasement  that 
belong  to  the  new  nature  of  a  man  who,  in  the  light  of  God, 
beholds  and  honestly  and  contritely  acknowledges  a  multitude 
of  sins  in  himself  which  his  charity  covers  in  a  neighbour. 
But  whether  Tertullian  had  attained  a  bad  eminence  in  sin 
or  not,  he  became  another  man  when  he  embraced  the  new 
religion  for  which  so  many  had  already  suffered.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  constancy  and  fortitude  of  the  martyrs 
wrought  upon  him,  and  were  instrumental  in  leading  to  his 
conversion.  When  we  remember  his  own  remarkable  de- 
claration, which  was  made,  however,  after  he  became  a 
Montanist,  that  most  men  are  brought  to  God  by  visions,  we 
might  make  a  combination  not  altogether  fanciful,  though 
by  no  means  justifying  a  confident  conclusion,  and  conjec- 
ture that  some  departed  sufferer  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
as  Pataniisena  appeared  to  Basilides.  But  other  motives  may 
easily  be  supposed  ;  and  in  truth,  the  means  by  which  the 
result  is  reached  are  often  manifold.  Tertullian  was  charac- 
terised not  less  than  Justin  by  his  desire  to  be  stablished  and 
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settled  on  a  firm  ground — a  desire  which  at  this  period 
inspired  in  a  marked  degree,  as  at  any  period  it  has  in  some 
degree,  reverence  for  external  authority.  Now  the  firm 
ground  which  he  sought  he  did  not  find  in  the  popular  pagan 
religion  of  that  time,  which  was  an  object  of  mockery  to 
many  of  the  heathen  themselves.  As  little  did  he  find  it  in 
the  systems  of  the  philosophers,  which  were  opposed  to  one 
another,  and  none  of  which  could  satisfy  him  on  the  points 
on  which  he  felt  certainty  was  most  needed.  But  again,  in 
keeping  with  the  earnest — some  would  call  it  dark  and 
gloomy — character  of  the  man's  mind  which  he  showed  all 
through,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  one  of  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  immediately  acted  upon  in  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian was  fear.  It  has  been  noticed  not  merely  that  his 
references  to  the  judgment  are  exceedingly  numerous  as  well 
before  as  after  he  became  a  Montanist,  but  that  in  his 
treatise,  De  Tcstimonio  Animce  (the  date  of  which  is 
uncertain),  he  singles  out  the  fear  of  the  Divine  wrath  as 
very  specially  the  moving  force  by  which  men  are  converted 
to  Christianity.  Obviously  this  is  quite  compatible  with 
Avhat  he  says  about  visions.  Though  Tertullian  goes  to  an 
extreme, — indeed  it  was  his  nature  to  go  to  extremes, — it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  that,  with  many  of  all  ages,  and  with 
many,  it  has  been  alleged,  in  that  particular  age,  fear  has 
been  not  only  a  motive,  but  a  predominating  motive,  in 
bringing  about  conversion. 

But  may  it  not  be  added  that  with  Tertullian  himself  the 
testimonium  animce  had  its  influence  ?  The  intuitions 
and  feelings  which  he  develops  in  the  treatise  so  called, 
as  proofs  for  the  Divine  unity  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  had  doubtless  been  his  own,  and  might  prepare  him  for 
the  faith  of  the  Christians  in  the  living  God,  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

We  may  here  notice  Tertullian's  attitude  towards  philo- 
sophy. As  already  indicated,  it  was  hostile.  In  his  view, 
as  in  that  of  Irenceus,  the  Greek  philosophers  were  the  fathers 
of  all  heresy.  "  What,"  he  exclaims,  "  has  the  academy  to 
do  with  the  Church  !  What  has  Plato  to  do  with  Christ  ! 
What  has  Athens  to  do  with  Jerusalem  ! "  But,  though 
he  will  not  take  the  beaten  paths  of  the  philosophers,  but 
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clears  a  way  for  himself  through  the  untrodden  forests,  it 
being  strongly  said  of  him  that  he  made  his  own  language 
and  made  his  own  logic, — though  his  thoughts  turned  away 
from  the  philosophers  in  disdain, — we  find  him  often  in  the 
same  region,  if  not  on  the  same  road,  philosophising  in  his 
own  way.  The  man  who  asserts,  and  asserts  truly,  that  the 
Christian  is  not  born,  but  made,  appeals  to  the  testi- 
monium animcB  naturaliter  Christianas  ["  the  testimony 
of  the  soul,  by  nature  Christian "],  meaning  substantially 
the  same  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  meant  by  the  X0709 
aTrepfiariKo^,  an  expression  of  which  the  propriety  may  be 
doubtful,  but  which  Tertullian,  if  he  had  heard  it  used,  would 
have  condemned  without  mercy.  Both  the  Alexandrian  and 
the  Carthaginian  teach  that  God  testifies  of  Himself  in  the 
human  soul.  Under  the  vain  imaginations  and  foolish, 
darkened  heart,  might  be  discerned  some  trace  of  the  Divine 
knowledge  which  was  not  retained.  Now  and  then  the 
benighted  soul  awakes  as  out  of  wild  intoxication,  and  utters 
itself  in  appeals  to  the  one  God  and  His  everlasting  righteous- 
ness, bearing  witness  to  something  deep  and  Divine  within, 
which,  however,  can  be  brought  to  full'  consciousness  only 
through  faith  in  Christ. 

The  further  particulars  of  Tertullian's  life,  as  given  by 
Jerome,  are  that  "  he  became  a  presbyter,  and  remained 
orthodox  until  he  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  envy  and  ill-treatment  which  he  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  clergy,1  he  went  over  to 
the  Montanists,  and  wrote  several  books  in  defence  of  these 
heretics  ;  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  books." 

There  is  nothing  to  confirm  the  explanation  which  Jerome 
has  given  of  Tertullian's  conversion  to  Montanism,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  expressions  in  Tertullian's  writings  that  favour 
the  statement  that  he  was  a  presbyter.  It  is  to  be  noted 
with  regard  to  these  three  remarkable  men,  Justin  Martyr, 
Tertullian,  and  Origen,  that,  while  the  first  held  no  ecclesi- 
astical office,  neither  of  the  other  two  was  ever  exalted  to 
the  dignity  of  bishop. 

1  Tertullian  visited  Rome,  remaining  there  for  some  time.      As  appears  from 
liis  writings  he  also  visited  Greece. 
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1,  Tcrtulliau,  in  his  writings  against  the  heretics,  appeals 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Church  as  pure  and  authoritative. 
We  have  seen  how  Irenseus  before  him  insisted  on  this  as  the 
criterion  of  truth.  Even  before  Iremeus,  Hegesippus,  who 
wrote  the  first  Church  History,  had,  in  his  concern  at  the 
many  errors  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  and  in  his  zeal  for 
the  unity  of  doctrine,  made  journeys  to  a  great  number  of 
bishops  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  learn  what 
their  faith  actually  was ;  and  he  could  testify  that,  in  all  the 
churches  which  he  .visited,  he  found  the  same  faith  as  he 
learned  from  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  from  Christ.1 
The  facts  of  his  travels  and  studies  were  collected  in  that 
work,  which,  as  it  contained  many  historical  notices,  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  a  history,  but  which  appears  rather 
to  have  been  written  in  an  apologetical  and  polemical  interest. 
In  those  Memorabilia,  at  all  events,  he  exalts  tradition. 
Irena?us,  then,  was  not  the  first,  though,  before  Tertullian,  he 
was  the  most  powerful  and  conspicuous  champion  of  the 
doctrine  that  in  matters  of  controversy  appeal  must  be  made 
in  the  last  instance,  and  with  the  infallible  certainty  of  a 
sound  decision,  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  which  had 
preserved  in  purity  the  treasure  received  from  Christ  and 
His  apostles. 

Tertullian  uses  the  sharpest  language  against  those  who 
reject  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  separate  themselves  from  the 
Church,  comparing  them  with  foul  creatures  which  live  in 
turbid,  marshy  waters,  while  he  likens  the  true  Christians  to 
fishes  which  move  freely  in  the  pure  element,  or  to  the 
animals  of  the  Ark,  safe  from  the  waters  of  the  deluge  which 
swallowed  up  the  ungodly.  In  his  book,  De  Prcescriptione 
Hccrcticorum,  he  denies  altogether  to  heretics  the  right  of 
arguing  from  Scripture,  as  the  Church  was  already  in  posses- 
sion, and  had  long  been  in  possession,  of  apostolic  tradition, 
and  cousecmently,  of  the  true  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ. 
The  argumentum  preescri'ptionis,  then,  was  simply  this,  that 
it  was  incompetent  for  the  heretics,  who  were  of  yester- 
day, to  claim  the  Divine  treasure  which  had  belonged  to  the 

1  The  History  of  Hegesippus  consisted  of  five  books  of  Memorabilia 
(u*i>y.v*f*ara.),  of  which  only  fragments,  like  the  account  of  the  death  of  James 
the  Just,  are  preserved  in  Eusebius. 
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Church  from  the  days  of  Pentecost.  But  in  setting  up  the 
bulwark  of  tradition  against  heretical  self-will  and  caprice 
(speaking  from  what  was  undoubtedly  his  point  of  view),  he 
does  not  exalt  the  bishops  as  Irenaeus  did,  or  as  Cyprian 
afterwards  did  in  Tertullian's  own  city.  What  he  means  by 
the  Catholic  doctrine  is  the  voice  of  the  multitude  of  be- 
lievers, the  voice  of  the  Churches,  and  not  merely  of  their 
bishops,  particularly  of  those  which  were  founded  by  the 
apostles  personally — the  mother-Churches — not,  however,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  daughters  which  were  united  with  them 
in  the  same  faith,  that  is,  the  same  regula  fidei,  which  had 
now  come  into  use,  and  was  regarded  as  the  sum  and  quint- 
essence of  Holy  Scripture.  The  appeal  was  thus  to  the 
Churches  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that,  "  while  Eome  w?as 
represented  by  Tertullian  as  singularly  happy  in  having 
enjoyed  the  instructions  and  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  in  having  beheld  the  tortures  inflicted, 
or  attempted  to  be  inflicted,  on  John  the  Evangelist,  he 
neither  asserted  nor  implied  that  she  possessed  superior 
privileges  or  authority." 

Without  examining  this  theory,  or  dwelling  on  objections 
which  will  easily  occur,  I  shall  merely  remark  that  an  im- 
portant historical  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  one  of  its 
defects — from  what  may  appear  a  very  obvious  defect.  It 
does  not  provide  for  a  difference  between  two  apostolic 
Churches.  The  truth  is  that  the  theory  is  constructed  and 
exhibited  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  very  supposition 
of  such  difference.  Tertullian  bids  the  heretic,  if  he  would 
learn  the  truth,  go  to  any  of  the  Churches ;  and  indeed,  if 
Thessalonica  were  to  err  from  the  faith,  might  not  also 
Philippi,  or  Ephesus,  or  Corinth,  or  Eome  itself  ?  The 
theory  is  wrecked  by  the  supposition  of  any  one  of  them 
falling  away,  and  hence  the  inference  is  inevitable  that,  two 
centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  was  substantial 
unity  in  the  doctrine  professed  by  the  congregations  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that, 
even  as  a  Montanist,  Tertullian  adhered  to  his  principle  so 
far  as  doctrine  was  concerned,  though  he  believed  that  there 
was  development  in  the  moral  territory,  and  contended  that 
the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  were  not  to  be  rejected.    Nay, 
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on  the  other  side,  he  held  that  a  custom  was  not  always  to  be 
retained  because  it  was  old  :  "  Whatever  is  wise  in  opposition 
to  the  truth,  this  will  be  heresy,  even  if  it  be  ancient  custom."  ! 
Elsewhere  he  says  boldly :  "  Christ  does  not  call  Himself 
custom,  but  the  Truth." 

2.  While  Tertullian  exalts  apostolic  tradition,  he  not  less 
strenuously  maintains  the  authority  of  Scripture.  In  the 
eyes  of  both  Irenreus  and  the  African  father,  the  world  lying  in 
wickedness  was  as  a  vast  temple  devoted  to  Satan  and  to  all 
manner  of  demons,  and  the  two  Testaments  were  like  the  two 
pillars  of  the  house  under  whose  ruins  Samson  buried  himself 
and  the  Philistines.  In  so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  was  not 
abrogated  by  the  New,  they  ascribed  to  it  equal  authority, 
and,  even  where  it  was,  they  felt  in  some  degree  the  ten- 
dency, which  afterwards  proved  so  pernicious,  to  transfer  the 
ideas  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  the  gospel  times.  Ter- 
tullian held  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration.  The  thought 
of  distinguishing  between  the  truth  as  revealed  to  the  holy 
men  who  were  inspired,  and  as  reproduced  by  them  and 
written  down  for  all  time,  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to 
him.  All  the  sacred  writers,  he  taught,  must  agree,  and  do 
agree,  in  what  they  make  known  to  man.  This  is  true,  not 
only  of  doctrine  properly  so  called,  but  of  the  cosmological, 
historical,  biographical,  and,  in  short,  of  the  entire  contents  of 
the  Bible ;  and  though  he  quoted  from  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  from  a  Latin  version  of  the  New, 
he  never  hesitated  to  speak  of  his  citations  as  the  very  words 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  a  man 
who  knew  Greek  well  and,  indeed,  wrote  some  of  his  works 
in  that  language,  should  very  rarely  have  had  recourse  to  the 
original  text  when  appealing  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists.  As  to  the  charge  brought  against  Tertullian, 
as  against  many  others,  that  he  could  find  in  Scripture  and. 
prove  from  it  whatever  he  chose  (it  was  the  lyre  and  he  the 
plectrum),  it  may  be  some  apology  that  in  these  days  rigid 
laws  of  interpretation  were  nowhere  observed,  either  among 
the  heretics  or  among  the  orthodox  ;  but  it  is  further  to  be 
noticed  of  him  that,  whether  he  presses  the  letter,  which  he 

1  "  Qu(xlcun<iue    adversus   veritatem    sapit,    hoc   erit   hseresis,    etiam   vetus 
consuetude-." 
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sometimes  does  most  absurdly,  or  allegorises,  which  he  some- 
times does  as  freely  as  if  he  were  a  Gnostic  or  an  Alexandrian, 
he  has  always  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his 
conclusions.  He  certainly  needed  himself  the  restraint  of  the 
regula  fidei,  and  apostolic  tradition.  And  let  it  be  observed 
that  with  him  it  was  a  postulate  that,  as  the  books  of  the 
Bible  must  agree  perfectly  with  one  another,  so  they  must 
all  agree  perfectly  with  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which  had  been 
held  from  the  beginning.  In  dealing  with  heretics,  who  so 
often  declared  that  their  views  were  scriptural,  appeal  must 
be  made  in  the  last  instance  to  tradition. 

3.  Tertullian  is  remarkable  for  what  some  have  called  his 
realism  and  others  even  his  materialism.  I  have  spoken  of 
his  sometimes  pressing  the  letter  of  Scripture  unduly.  This 
he  did  with  the  anthropomorphism  of  the  Bible,  for  he  could 
not  conceive  of  life  without  a  body.  It  might  be  a  body 
most  unlike  our  own, — a  shape  such  as  we  have  never  seen, — 
but  he  could  not  conceive  of  the  Supreme  God  Himself  as 
existing  incorporeally.  So,  as  to  what  we  call  a  disembodied 
spirit,  if  one  body  has  been  put  off,  another  must  have  been 
immediately  put  on ;  for  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  the  former  prays  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his 
tongue,  and  the  latter  reclines  on  Abraham's  bosom.  In 
accordance  with  this  realistic  or  materialistic  tendency, 
Tertullian  was  the  first  to  teach  Traducianism,  according 
to  which,  in  his  view  at  least, — for  it  may  be  presented 
differently, — sin  has  been  inherited  from  our  progenitors 
literally  by  the  propagation  of  sinful  flesh.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  teaches  the  sinlessness  of  the  flesh  in  Him  who  was 
conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  to  the  sacraments,  Tertullian  nowhere  speaks  very  par- 
ticularly of  the  Lord's  Supper.  I  have  seen  a  collection  of 
passages  from  his  writings  which  tend  to  show  that  he 
regarded  the  bread  and  wine  as  simply  figures,  emblems 
of  the  body  and  blood.  But  as  to  baptism,  he  speaks  of  a 
mysterious  union  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  the  consecrated 
water,  using  language  which  may  not  be  self-contradictory, 
but  which  takes  the  perilous  step  from  the  mystical  to  the 
magical,  and  makes  the  forgiveness  of  sins  received  in  the 
holy  ordinance  dependent  on  a  newly  created  virtue  in  the 
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material  element  and  on  an  effect  produced  first  on  the  body, 
and  then,  through  the  body,  on  the  soul.  It  is  only  to  be 
added  that,  in  accordance  with  the  same  tendency,  Tertullian 
insists  on  the  doctrine  that  the  very  flesh  which  has  sinned 
must  be  raised  at  last  to  suffer,  and  the  very  flesh  which  has 
been  brought  into  connection  with  the  sinless  flesh  of  Christ 
must  rise  to  life  everlasting. 

4.  Tertullian  as  an  apologist  surpassed  all  who  preceded 
him.  Though  it  is  not  for  me  to  enter  on  this  subject  fully, 
I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  specimens  of  his  style.  In  his 
Apology  he  sets  himself  to  show  that  the  fears  entertained  of 
the  Christians  were  unfounded,  the  prejudices  against  them 
unreasonable  and  absurd,  the  charges  against  them  false  and 
calumnious.  "  Is  it  not  notorious  that,  though  the  Christians 
are  assailed  with  stones  and  fire-brands,  they  never  retaliate  ? 
And  yet  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  have  their  revenge. 
A  few  torches  would  suffice  for  it  in  a  single  night.  Num- 
bers are  not  wanting  to  them.  They  are  a  people  of 
yesterday,  no  doubt,  but  they  fill  cities,  islands,  castles, 
municipalities,  assemblies,  the  camp,  the  companies,  palace, 
senate,  forum ;  in  short,  every  place  but  the  temples. 
Neither  is  courage  lacking  to  them,  for  they  are  ready  to 
suffer,  it  is  evident,  where  their  religion  calls  for  it ;  nay, 
were  they  but  simply  to  withdraw  themselves,  such  a 
multitude  are  they  that  the  very  secession  would  create 
alarm,  not  to  say  that  it  would  deliver  the  State  up  to  those 
evil  spirits  who,  finding  the  house  empty,  would  take  pos- 
session of  it." 

The  Christians,  it  is  said,  are  unprofitable  citizens.  How 
so,  when  they  are  living  among  others,  partakers  with  them 
in  dress,  food,  furniture  ?  They  do  not  contribute  to  the  dues 
of  the  temples,  but  they  give  alms  to  the  poor ;  distributing 
more  in  a  single  street  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  temples  ; 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  to  contribute  to  mendicant 
gods  also.  They  pay  taxes  with  a  scrupulosity  which,  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  practice,  more  than  balances 
whatever  other  losses  the  State  sustains  by  them.  At  the 
same  time,  certain  classes  there  are,  no  doubt,  who  may 
justly  complain  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the  Christians — 
panders,  procurers,  miscreants  of  the  baths,  assassins,  sooth- 
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sayers,  poisoners,  and  the  like.  Nor  is  this  all.  Amongst 
the  numberless  culprits  that  are  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates, where  is  there  found  a  Christian  ? 

Mark  the  unfairness  of  mankind !  If  a  philosopher,  a 
Pythagorean,  for  example,  holds  the  opinion  that  a  man  can 
be  made  out  of  a  beast,  and  that  animals  are  to  be  avoided 
as  food,  lest  in  devouring  them  we  should  be  eating  our 
ancestors,  he  makes  proselytes ;  whereas  if  a  Christian  main- 
tains that  a  future  body  is  fashioned  out  of  an  antecedent 
one,  Caius  out  of  Caius,  the  identity  preserved,  he  is  pelted 
with  sticks  and  stones ;  yet  what  is  incredible  in  the  pro- 
position that,  whereas  the  man  who  once,  did  not  exist  exists 
now,  the  same,  after  he  has  ceased  to  exist,  shall  exist  again  ? 
the  second  process  presenting  fewer  difficulties  than  the  first, 
and  nature  full  of  analogies  to  confirm  it. 

The  world  cannot  extinguish  the  Christians.  The  seed  of 
the  Christians  is  their  blood.  Their  very  obstinacy,  which  is 
objected  to  them,  pleads  their  cause  and  propagates  their 
principles.  Lookers-on  are  set  to  inquire  what  prompts  it ; 
those  who  inquire  pass  over  to  them ;  those  who  pass  over 
are  eager  to  suffer  with  them,  that  so  they  may  obtain  the 
favour  and  forgiveness  of  God  through  the  blood  of  His 
Son. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  "  the  immediate  object  of  the 
early  apologists  was  not  to  convert  the  heathen  by  presenting 
a  formal  body  of  evidence,  but  to  show  that  the  Christians 
were  entitled  to  live  and  to  eat  their  bread  in  peace." 
Tertullian  does  not  exclude  ulterior  aims,  but,  as  to  the  im- 
mediate one,  it  is  saying  little  to  affirm  that  his  arguments 
are  unanswerable. 

I  have  dwelt  on  some  peculiarities  that  may  leave  an  un- 
favourable impression  of  Tertullian ;  but  the  acute,  fiery, 
fearless  African,  frequently  harsh  and  abrupt,  frequently  also 
eloquent  and  persuasive,  and  sometimes  even  graceful,  was 
the  greatest  Christian  writer  that  had  appeared  since  the 
apostles  fell  asleep.  He  is  the  father  of  Latin  theology. 
Cyprian  would  not  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  reading 
from  him,  and  often  he  exclaimed  to  his  attendants,  Da 
Magistrum  ["  Give  me  the  Master  "].a 

1  But  Cyprian  never  names  or  quotes  Tertullian. 
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CYPRIAN. 

Of  the  three  great  fathers  of  the  North  African  Church 
whose  names  have  given  it  celebrity  and  whose  writings 
have  influenced  succeeding  ages,  Thascius  Coecilius  Cyprianus 
is  the  second  in  order  of  time,  and,  if  by  no  means  the 
greatest,  occupies  an  illustrious  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  world  generally,  and  eventually  receives  peculiar 
tributes  of  honour  from  those  to  whom  his  doctrine  of 
episcopal  succession  and  episcopal  dignity  specially  com- 
mends him.  The  life  of  the  three  great  men  has  much  in 
common.  Of  ardent  nature,  they,  as  they  testify  of  them- 
selves, follow  in  the  first  period  of  their  life  the  impulses  of 
their  own  corrupt  hearts,  and  engage  eagerly  in  the  pursuit 
of  worldly  glory  and  pleasure  ;  in  the  period  of  their  man- 
hood they  are  suddenly  touched  by  the  transforming  grace 
of  God,  and  thenceforth  they  give  themselves  wholly  to  the 
service  of  Christ  and  His  Church  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  gifts  and  knowledge. 

I  have  given  Cyprian's  full  name.  When  the  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  him,  he  was  called  simply  Thascius 
Cyprianus :  Thascium  Ci/prianum  gladio  animadverti  placet 
["  It  is  decreed  that  Thascius  Cyprianus  be  put  to  death  by 
the  sword"].  In  the  edict  of  proscription,  which  was  pub- 
lished against  him  at  the  time  of  his  flight,  and  by  which 
his  goods  were  confiscated,  he  is  called  Crecilius  Cyprianus : 
Siquis  tenet  vel  possidet  de  bonis  Ccecilii  Cypriani  ["  If  any 
one  holds  or  has  in  possession  any  of  the  goods  of  Caec. 
Cyprianus  "].  He  was  called  Ctecilius  for  a  reason  that  will 
immediately  be  stated.  As  for  the  name  Cyprianus,  his 
enemies,  of  whom  he  had  many  in  his  day,  sometimes 
changed  the  first  vowel  and  pronounced    Coprianus  (Koirpos, 
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"  dung  "),  choosing  in  this  miserable  way  to  give  expression 
to  their  detestation. 

Cyprian  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  heathen,  a  Cartha- 
ginian senator,  as  is  commonly  accepted — at  all  events,  of  a 
man  of  high  position  and  wealth.  He  himself  chose  what 
seems  to  have  been  then  the  usual  path  to  distinction.  He 
became  an  advocate,  and  also,  the  two  things  being  frequently 
associated,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  his  native  city.  Some 
writers  are  still  disposed  to  trace  his  conversion  to  the 
influence  of  a  Christian  virgin,  whom  an  eastern  legend 
introduces  into  his  history — at  least,  into  the  history  of  a 
bishop  called  Cyprian.  In  Photius,  it  appears,  there  is 
found  an  account  of  a  lost  poem  by  the  Empress  Eudocia, 
who  celebrated  in  three  books  the  life  of  a  bishop  of  that 
name.  In  the  first  book,  she  relates  how  a  young  man, 
named  Agladius,  sought  and  obtained  the  magic  aid  of 
Cyprian  to  win  the  love  of  a  Christian  virgin,  Justina,  who 
naturally  abhorred  him  as  being  a  heathen.  But  the  virgin 
was  able,  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  repel  the 
assaults  of  all  the  demons  that  the  magician  Cyprian  had 
evoked  against  her,  so  that  the  chief  of  those  wicked  spirits 
was  obliged  at  last  to  confess  the  utter  impotence  to  which 
that  sign  had  reduced  him.  This  confession,  which  was 
made  to  Cyprian,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  firmness  of  the 
virgin,  produced  such  a  powerful  impression  upon  him  that 
he  burned  his  magic  books  and  became  a  Christian.  He  was 
received,  though  not  without  difficulty, — for  he  was  naturally 
distrusted  on  account  of  his  previous  way  of  life, — into  the 
number  of  the  catechumens,  was  in  due  time  baptized,  and 
speedily  was  put  in  office,  his  first  post  being  that  of  an 
ostiarius,  or  door-keeper,  from  which  he  rose  after  no  lone 
period  to  the  highest  in  the  Church.  The  second  book  con- 
tains Cyprian's  confession.  In  the  third  is  related  his 
martyrdom,  with  that  of  Justina,  many  of  the  circumstances 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  which  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  real  Cyprian. 

Eettberg,  to  whom  Kurtz  refers  in  his  short  notice  of 
Cyprian,  holds  that,  as  there  is  no  historical  proof  that  an 
oriental  bishop  of  the  name  of  Cyprian  ever  existed,  the 
story  is  to  be  explained  simply  in  this  way,  that  the  fame  of 
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the  learned  and  pious  Bishop  of  Carthage  resounded  also  in 
the  east,  and  all  the  more  that  he  had  made  common  cause 
with  Firmilianus,  the  Bishop  of  Cresarea,  against  the  pretensions 
of  Eonie.  An  interest  was  felt  in  the  man,  till  at  last  even 
a  princess  conceived  the  idea  of  presenting  his  life  in  a  poem, 
and  of  course  she  wrote  with  poetic  licence  and  embellish- 
ment. The  name  and  office  and  martyrdom,  and  many  parti- 
culars in  the  life,  are  retained,  but  the  previous  heathenish 
way  of  life,  of  which  little  was  known,  but  which  was  mani- 
festly a  walk  with  the  devil,  might  be  exhibited  as  pleased 
the  fancy  of  the  writer ;  and  so  we  have  sorcery  and  demons 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  instrumentality  of  a  pure  virgin  on 
the  other.  The  chief  difficulty — the  removal  of  the  scene  to 
the  east — is  met  in  like  manner.  It  was  designed  for  effect. 
Eastern  readers  would  thus  be  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
poem.1 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  oriental  Cyprian, — whether 
he  be  regarded  as  a  real  person  or  not, — the  charge  of  sorcery 
against  the  African  bishop  is  incredible.  He  was  sufficiently 
frank  in  his  confessions ;  he  was  not  disposed  to  cloak  his 
sins ;  and  certainly,  if  he  had  been  a  sorcerer,  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  magnify,  by  stating  the  fact,  the  grace  shown 
in  his  deliverance.  According  to  the  account  of  Jerome,  the 
instrument  of  Cyprian's  conversion  was  not  a  virgin,  but  the 
presbyter  Ciecilius,  whose  name  the  convert  took  to  himself, 
a  new  name  often  being  taken  at  the  new  birth.  Ciecilius 
dying  soon  afterwards,  left  his  widow  and  children  under  the 
guardianship  of  Cyprian.  The  year  of  Cyprian's  baptism 
could  not  be  long  before  or  long  after  246  a.d.  ;  probably 
this  is  its  date.  As  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  blessedness  of  the  new  life  on  which  he  had  entered 
Cyprian  describes  in  a  letter,  to  which  I  have  seen  the  epithet 
"  glorious  "  applied.  It  was  written  to  a  certain  Donatus,  who 
had  been  baptized  along  with  him. 

"  The  subject  itself,"  says  he  to  his  friend,  "  on  which  I  am 

about  to  speak  will  assist  me.     In  courts  of  justice,  in  the 

public  assembly,  in  political  debate,  a  copious  eloquence  may 

be  the  glory  of  a  voluble  ambition ;  but,  in  speaking  of  the 

>  [Cyprianns  nach  seinem  Leben  und  Wirken. — S.  28.] 
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Lord  God,  a  chaste  simplicity  of  expression  strives  for  the 
conviction  of  faith  rather  with  the  substance  than  with 
the  powers  of  eloquence.  Accept  what  is  felt  before  it  is 
spoken — what  has  not  been  accumulated  with  tardy  pains- 
taking during  the  lapse  of  years,  but  has  been  inhaled  in  one 
breath  of  ripening  grace. 

"  While  I  was  still  lying  in  darkness  and  gloomy  night, 
wavering  hither  and  thither,  tossed  about  on  the  foam  of  this 
boastful  age,  knowing  nothing  of  my  real  life,  and  remote 
from  truth  and  light,  I  used  to  regard  it  as  a  difficult  matter, 
and  especially  as  difficult  in  respect  of  my  character  at  that 
time,  that  a  man  should  be  capable  of  being  born  again, — a 
truth  which  Divine  mercy  had  announced  for  my  salvation, — 
and  that  a  man,  quickened  to  a  new  life  in  the  laver  of  saving 
water,  should  be  able  to  put  off  what  he  had  previously  been  ; 
and  although  retaining  all  his  bodily,  structure,  should  be 
himself  changed  in  heart  and  soul.  But  you  yourself 
assuredly  know  and  recollect  as  well  as  I  do  what  was  taken 
away  from  us,  and  what  was  given  to  us,  by  that  death  of 
evil  and  life  of  virtue. 

"  For  a  brief  space  conceive  yourself  to  be  transported  to 
one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  some  inaccessible  mountain  ; 
thence  gaze  on  the  appearance  of  things  lying  below  you, 
and,  with  eyes  turned  in  various  directions,  look  upon  the 
eddies  of  the  billowy  world,  while  you  yourself  are  removed 
from  earthly  contacts — you  will  at  once  begin  to  feel  com- 
passion for  the  world,  and,  with  self-recollection  and  increasing 
gratitude  to  God,  you  will  rejoice  with  all  the  greater  joy  that 
you  have  escaped.  Consider  the  roads  blocked  up  by  robbers, 
the  seas  beset  with  pirates,  wars  scattered  all  over  the  earth, 
with  the  bloody  horror  of  camps.  The  whole  world  is  wet 
with  mutual  blood  ;  murder  (which  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
is  admitted  to  be  a  crime)  is  called  a  virtue  when  it  is  com- 
mitted wholesale.  And  now,  if  you  turn  your  eyes  to  the 
cities  themselves,  you  will  behold  a  concourse  more  fraught 
with  sadness  than  any  solitude.  The  gladiatorial  games  are 
prepared  that  blood  may  gladden  the  lust  of  cruel  eyes.  The 
body  is  fed  up  with  strongest  food,  and  the  vigorous  mass  of 
limbs  is  enriched  with  brawn  and  muscle,  that  the  wretch, 
fattened  for  punishment,  may  die  a  harder  death.     Man  is 
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slaughtered  that  man  may  be  gratified,  and  crime  is  not  only 
committed,  but  taught.  Fathers  look  on  their  own  sons  ;  a 
brother  is  in  the  arena  and  his  sister  is  hard  by  ;  and  although 
a  grander  display  of  pomp  increases  the  price  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, yet,  oh  shame  !  even  the  mother  will  pay  the  increase 
that  she  may  be  present  at  her  own  miseries.  Look  at  the 
theatres.  The  old  horrors  of  parricide  and  incest  are  unfolded 
in  action  calculated  to  express  the  image  of  the  truth,  so  that, 
as  the  ages  pass  by,  any  crime  that  was  formerly  committed 
may  not  be  forgotten.  Crimes  never  die  out  by  the  lapse  of 
ages ;  wickedness  is  never  abolished  by  process  of  time  ;  im- 
piety is  never  buried  in  oblivion.  They  picture  Venus 
immodest,  Mars  adulterous,  and  that  Jupiter  of  theirs,  not 
more  supreme  in  dominion  than  in  vice,  inflamed  with  earthly 
love  in  the  midst  of  his  own  thunders.  .  .  .  Men  imitate  the 
gods  whom  they  adore,  and  to  such  miserable  beings  their 
crimes  become  their  religion." 

What  is  seen  in  the  forum  and  among  the  affluent  and 
powerful  is  no  better,  but  all  the  more  glorious  is  it  when  the 
soul  from  that  lofty  watch-tower  looks  upward  to  God  and 
heaven,  rises  higher  than  the  sun,  far  transcends  all  this 
earthly  power,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  begins  to  be  that 
which  it  believes  itself  to  be." 

Immediately  after  his  conversion,  Cyprian  gave  a  proof  of 
his  Christian  love  by  setting  apart  the  greater  part  of  his 
fortune,  which  appears  to  have  been  considerable,  that  dis- 
tribution might  be  made  among  the  poor.  The  Church  of 
Carthage  promptly  recognised  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  accession  that  had  been  made  to  their  members.  In  the 
year  that  followed  his  baptism  Cyprian  was  made  a  presbyter, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  another  year,  he  was  constrained  by  the 
people,  whose  impetuous  love  and  urgent  prayers  he  found  it 
impossible  so  resist,  to  accept  the  office  of  bishop,  which  was 
then  vacant.  It  would  seem  that  the  nolo  episcopari  had  only 
deepened  the  conviction  of  his  worthiness,  and  that  the  people 
had  surrounded  his  house  and  stormed  him  with  their 
entreaties,  refusing  to  depart  till  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
accept  their  call. 

It  was  their  call ;  and  it  is  important  to  hear  what  Cyprian 
himself,  who  is  so  great  an  authority  on  the  power  of  the 
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bishop,  has  to  say  on  this  point.  He  says  expressly,  in  a  very 
important  letter : l  "  The  people  have  themselves  the  power 
either  of  choosing  worthy  priests  or  of  rejecting  unworthy 
ones.  Which  very  thing,  too,  we  observe  to  come  from 
Divine  authority,  that  the  priest  should  be  chosen  in  the 
presence  of  the  people  under  the  eyes  of  all."  This  he 
attempts  to  prove  even  from  Numbers  xx.  25-28,  where 
we  read  of  the  priestly  robes  being  taken  from  Aaron  and 
put  upon  Eleazar,  his  son,  in  presence  of  all  the  assembly. 
Then  he  proceeds:  "And  this  is  subsequently  observed, 
according  to  Divine  instruction,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
when  Peter  speaks  to  the  people  of  ordaining  an  apostle  in 
the  place  of  Judas.  '  Peter,'  it  says,  '  stood  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  disciples,  and  the  multitude  were  in  one  place.'  "  Then 
the  election  of  deacons,  as  recorded  in  Acts  vi.,  is  adduced. 
The  thing  was  done  diligently  and  carefully,  he  says,  with  the 
calling  together  of  the  whole  of  the  people ;  surely  for  this 
reason,  that  no  unworthy  person  might  creep  into  the  ministry 
of  the  altar.  Then  he  says  further  :  "  You  must  diligently 
observe  and  keep  the  practice  delivered  from  divine  tradition 
and  apostolic  observance,  which  is  also  maintained  among  us, 
and  almost  throughout  all  the  provinces :  that  for  the  proper 
celebrations  of  ordinations  all  the  neighbouring  bishops  of  the 
same  province  should  assemble  with  that  people  for  which  a 
prelate  is  ordained,  and  the  bishop  should  be  chosen  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  who  have  most  fully  known  the  life  of 
each  one,  and  have  looked  into  the  doings  of  each  one  as 
respects  his  habitual  conduct.  And  this  also,  we  see,  was 
done  by  you  in  the  ordination  of  our  colleague  Sabinus,  so 
that  by  the  suffrage  of  the  whole  brotherhood,  and  by  the 
sentence  of  the  bishops  who  had  assembled  in  their  presence, 
and  who  had  written  letters  to  you  concerning  him,  the 
episcopate  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  hands  were  imposed 
on  him,  in  the  place  of  Basilides."  2 

The  Church,  let    me  remind  you,  had    rapidly  increased 
since  the  days  of  Alexander  Severus.      There  had  been  no 

1  No.  67,  Oxford  edit.,  in  a  note. 

2  Basilides,  and  Martial,  another  Spanish  bishop,  had  lapsed  by  taking 
"certificates  of  idolatry,"  as  the  libelli  are  called  in  the  "argument"  of  thi3 
letter. 
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violent  or  general  persecution  for  thirty  years,  and  the  Chris- 
tians, who  had  rest,  grew  throughout  the  world.  At  Carthage, 
at  the  time  of  Cyprian's  elevation  to  the  bishopric  (248  A.D.), 
there  were  twenty  thousand  who  professed  the  faith,  and  in 
that  multitude  all  classes  of  the  community  were  represented. 
The  increase  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  Xumidia  and 
Mauritania,  must  have  been  proportionally  great,  for  at  a 
synod  which  was  convoked  at  Carthage  a  few  years  later, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  eighty-seven  bishops  present. 

But,  with  this  rapid  external  growth,  supineness  and 
worldliness  in  every  form  had  crept  in,  and,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Cyprian  himself,  these  had  prevailed  so 
widely,  and  exerted  so  deadening  an  influence,  that  a  new 
persecution  was  anticipated  by  him  as  a  merited  and  merciful 
chastisement.  The  moral  declension  in  Carthage  was  so 
great,  the  luxury  and  licentiousness  were  so  general,  that 
Hagenbach  compares  Cyprian's  position  with  that  which  was 
sustained  by  Calvin  in  Geneva  about  thirteen  centuries  later. 
Before  the  persecution  broke  out,  Cyprian  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  use  the  authority  with  which  he  believed  himself  to 
be  armed  from  above  for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of 
the  Church's  purity.  In  the  eyes  of  a  Montanist  or  of  a 
Novatian,  indeed,  he  could  not  but  seem  to  come  short  of 
his  duty ;  but,  judging  him  by  a  reasonable  and  scriptural 
standard,  we  may  say  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian.  A  man 
might  even  desire  to  be  so-called  who  did  not  go  so  far  as 
he  in  denouncing  and  positively  forbidding  all  magnificence 
in  dress,  by  which,  according  to  him,  woman  disfigured  the 
work  of  the  Creator,  or  attendance  at  the  public  spectacles, 
and  the  imparting  lessons  in  declamation  to  those  who  had 
thoughts  of  appearing  in  the  cothurnus  or  the  soccus. 

But,  while  he  was  thus  seeking  to  maintain  discipline  in 
the  Church,  the  purifying  fire  of  250  a.d.  began  to  rage. 
The  extraordinary  cruelty  of  Decius  was  too  often  seconded 
by  the  fury  of  the  pagan  populace,  and  in  Carthage  the  old 
cry  of  Ad  hones  !  was  raised  against  the  bishop.  He 
found  opportunity,  however,  to  flee  from  the  city,  and,  avail- 
ing himself  of  it,  he  took  refuge  in  a  secure  hiding-place, 
which  was  known  to  his  friends,  and  from  which  he  wrote 
letters   more   precious,  in   the  eyes  of  some,  than  any  that 
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were  ever  written  from  a  place  of  banishment  or  a  prison, 
except,  of  course,  those  which  were  written  about  two 
hundred  years  before  from  Rome,  and  which  have  done  so 
much  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Cyprian's  flight  was  atoned  for 
by  the  martyrdom  which  he  courageously  endured  eight  years 
afterwards.  But  it  is  certain  that,  whether  in  any  case  it 
could  be  said  to  be  atoned  for  by  himself  or  not,  it  was 
never  repented  of.  He  did  not  share  the  conviction  of 
Tertullian,  whom  he  was  wont  to  call  magister,  except, 
as  appears  from  many  points  of  difference,  in  a  very  qualified 
sense — the  conviction  that  flight  was  in  every  case  a  sin. 
That  in  some  cases  the  stain  of  cowardice  would  justly 
attach  to  the  man  who  fled  may  be  admitted,  and  cannot 
well  be  disputed.  If  the  head  of  a  Christian  community 
leaves  it  exactly  at  the  time  when  it  needs  his  support  and 
guidance,  or,  it  may  be  added,  his  example  in  suffering,  it  is 
impossible  to  vindicate  his  departure,  though  his  life  should 
be  in  jeopardy  every  moment  he  remains.  But  before  mak- 
ing an  application  of  Christ's  words  about  the  hireling  and 
the  wolf,  which,  in  the  case  just  supposed,  might  be  quoted 
with  the  greatest  justice,  it  is  but  fair  to  remember  that 
the  Christian  pastor  himself  is  a  member  of  the  flock  under 
the  Great  Shepherd,  and  —  what  is  of  importance  here — 
sometimes  the  member  of  the  flock  whom  the  wolf  seeks 
above  all  others.  That  was  the  case  in  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion. Though  the  edict  was  general,  the  bishops,  it  was 
natural,  were  first  sought  out ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  though 
others  suffered  unto  death,  the  number  of  bishops  from  whom 
the  last  penalty  was  exacted  was  proportionally  very  great 
On  the  other  hand,  people — and  we  cannot  wonder  at  it — 
would  consider  not  only  the  circumstances,  but  the  man. 
What  is  justified  in  one  is  not  easily  pardoned  in  another. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  for  example,  who,  though  not  a 
bishop,  held,  as  teacher,  a  most  prominent  position  in  the 
Church,  had  fled  to  Palestine  in  consequence  of  the  persecu- 
tion under  Severus  (202-220  A.D.),  but  his  reputation  does 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  his  contem- 
poraries or  of  later  generations.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
been  watched  with  jealous  eyes  since  the  day  he  entered  on 
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office.  Within  two  years  from  his  baptism  he  had  been 
elevated  over  the  heads  of  experienced  presbyters,  some  of 
whom  afterwards  caused  him  trouble,  and  whose  dissatisfac- 
tion, it  is  possible,  was  not  unknown  to  him  when  he  said 
Nolo  episcopari,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  office 
except  by  the  loud  and  enthusiastic  voices  of  the  people. 
Above  all,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  not  spared  the  growing 
slackness  and  wickedness  of  the  time ;  and  when  he,  who 
had  been  strict  with  others,  appeared  himself  to  desert  the 
post  of  duty,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  many  condemned  him 
at  the  time  and  that  he  has  often  been  condemned  since. 

Writing  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  assembled  at  Home, 
Cyprian  himself  says  : — 

"  As  the  Lord's  commands  teach,  immediately  the  first 
burst  of  the  disturbance  arose,  the  people  with  violent 
clamour  immediately  demanded  me.  I,  taking  into  con- 
sideration, not  so  much  my  own  safety  as  the  public  peace 
of  the  brethren,  withdrew  for  a  while,  lest,  by  my  overbold 
presence,  the  tumult  which  had  begun  might  be  still  further 
provoked.  Nevertheless,  though  absent  in  body,  I  was  not 
wanting  either  in  spirit,  or  in  act,  or  in  my  advice,  so  as  to 
fail  in  any  benefit  that  I  could  afford  my  brethren  by  my 
counsel,  according  to  the  Lord's  precepts,  in  anything  that 
my  poor  abilities  enabled  me." 

During  Cyprian's  absence,  which  lasted  fourteen  months, 
the  community  felt  that  they  had  still  a  bishop  who  bore 
them  on  his  heart ;  who  showed  the  same  Christian  love  for 
the  poor  as  he  had  shown  when  he  became  a  convert ;  who 
exhorted  the  persecuted  to  remain  faithful ;  and  who  had  a 
word  also  for  those  who  obtruded  themselves  for  martyrdom. 
"  The  Lord  demands,  not  our  blood,  but  our  faith."  More- 
over— and  nothing  establishes  more  clearly  his  full  conscious- 
ness of  innocence — he  adheres  in  the  main  to  the  strict 
principles  he  had  formerly  observed,  and  insists  on  the 
presbyters  carrying  them  out  in  the  government  of  the 
Church. 

When,  in  the  year  251  a.d.,  on  the  death  of  Decius, 
Cyprian  returned  to  Carthage,  he  was  well  aware  that  there 
awaited  him  within  the  Church  struggles  which  threatened  to 
become  more  formidable  than  the  enmity  of  the  world. 
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The  first  great  conflict  in  which  he  engaged,  and  which, 
indeed,  he  had  been  carrying  on  when  in  his  retreat,  concerned 
the  fallen.  Gloriously  as  the  Church,  through  the  number  of 
her  martyrs,  had  come  forth  from  her  terrible  trial,  she  had 
sustained  deep  wounds  through  the  unfaithfulness  of  not  a 
few  of  her  members,  who  had  been  brought  to  recant,  some  of 
them  overcome  by  actual  torture,  some  alarmed  by  mere 
threats,  others,  it  is  sad  to  learn,  not  even  personally  threat- 
ened, hastening  to  the  altars  of  the  gods  on  the  simple  pub- 
lication of  the  imperial  edict.  They  were  all  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  the  "  lapsed  "  (lapsi),  and  they  were  all 
excluded — they  had  all,  indeed,  unless  we  are  disposed  to 
except  the  libcllatici,  excluded  themselves — from  the  member- 
ship of  the  Church.  But,  when  the  time  of  trial  was  past, 
there  arose  with  most  the  desire  to  be  restored ;  and,  to  gain 
this  end,  many  of  them  sought  the  intercession  of  the  martyrs 
and  confessors.  And  when  those  who  had  endured  imprison- 
ment, and  bonds,  and  hunger,  and  the  rack — when  they, 
the  strong,  were  heard  pleading  for  the  weak  brethren,  it 
required  some  courage  to  resist  them.  But  the  Bishop,  who 
was  stigmatised  as  a  fugitive,  had  that  courage.  He  did 
indeed  attach  some  value  to  their  intercession  ;  but  that  a  right 
should  be  found,  and  an  impetuous  demand  made,  that  every 
lapsed  person,  without  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishop,  should  be  entitled  to 
restoration,  and  to  immediate  restoration,  if  only  he  could 
produce  a  martyr's  recommendation, — a  libellus  pacts,  as  it  was 
called, — this  was  altogether  incompatible  with  Cyprian's  view 
of  his  own  office,  and  with  the  demand  which  he,  on  his  side, 
felt  entitled,  and  was  entitled,  to  make,  that  the  applicant 
should  give  clear  evidence  of  godly  sorrow  and  should  do  public 
penance.  How  necessary  it  was  to  make  a  firm  stand  will 
appear  from  a  single  statement.  Sometimes  a  libellus  pads 
was  given  in  favour  not  merely  of  the  holder,  but  also  of  per- 
sons not  named,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  them,  being 
drawn  out  with  the  words :  Commnnicet  ille  cum  suis  ["  Let 
him,  along  with  his  people,  communicate  "],  which  was  made 
to  cover,  not  only  near  kinsmen,  but  any  whom  the  holder 
chose  to  reckon  among  his  friends. 

This  abuse  was  opposed  by  Cyprian,  but  the  Carthaginian 
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clergy — those  of  them,  at  least,  who  had  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  bishop  from  the  time  of  his  election,  among  whom 
Novatus  and  the  deacon  Felicissimus  were  conspicuous — 
made  common  cause  with  the  fallen,  or,  if  you  will,  with  those 
who  recommended  them.  They  were  excommunicated  on  the 
return  of  Cyprian  in  251  A.D.,  and  chose  Fortunatus  as  their 
bishop,  but  they  did  not  long  maintain  a  separate  existence. 

About  the  same  time,  a  similar  controversy  was  carried  on 
at  Borne ;  and  some  have  noticed  that  even  the  stricter  party 
at  Rome,  like  the  stricter  party  at  Carthage,  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  salvation  those  to  whom  they 
refused  restoration  to  the  Church.  The  principle  of  both 
these  parties  was  that  the  lapsed  should  be  exhorted  to 
repentance  and  recommended  to  the  Divine  mercy.  There  is 
no  evidence,  at  least,  that  they  held  any  other  doctrine  :  there 
is,  if  anything,  evidence  to  the  contrary.  This,  however,  they 
certainly  held :  that  a  Church  that  received  again  into  its 
bosom  those  who  had  fallen  into  the  mortal  sin  of  idolatry, 
lost  the  character  and  rights  of  the  true  Church,  inasmuch  as 
purity  was  one  of  its  essential  marks. 

Adhering  to  this  principle,  the  party  formed  at  Eome,  when 
it  became  a  separate  sect,  baptized  anew  the  Catholics  who 
came  over  to  them.  In  the  writings  which  they  addressed  to 
the  Churches  of  Greece,  they  called  themselves  "  the  pure  "  (oi 
/caOapoi),  and  their  clergy  (though  the  exact  time  when  the 
custom  was  introduced  cannot  be  determined)  wore  white 
garments  as  the  symbol  of  holiness. 

At  the  head  of  this  party  stood  the  Eoman  presbyter 
Novatianus.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian presbyter,  Novatus,  who  had  come  to  Eome,  leaving 
the  deacon  Felicissimus  and  the  other  schismatics  to  struggle 
as  best  they  could,  and  who  is  described  as  a  restless  spirit, 
to  whom  it  was  of  little  consequence  what  doctrines  he 
embraced  provided  he  could  raise  disturbance  and  assert  his 
own  importance.  Accordingly,  though  at  Carthage  he  had 
been  the  champion  of  the  laxer  views,  he  stood  forth  at  Eome 
as  the  defender  of  ascetical,  Montanistic  principles.  Against 
Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Eome,  was  brought,  not  only  the  accusa- 
tion that  he  received  the  lapsed  back  again  into  the  Church, 
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but  the  further  and  worse  change  that  he  himself  was  a 
lihellaticus.  Although  Novatus  was  the  soul  of  the  party 
that  urged  these  charges,  Novatianus,  who  enjoyed  a  good 
reputation,  and  possessed  a  certain  influence  and  authority  as 
a  Eornan  presbyter,  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  by  his  par- 
tisans and  obtained  recognition  from  a  number  who  already 
held  that  office.  But  Cyprian,  although  he  had  held  rigid 
principles  with  regard  to  the  lapsed,  vehemently  opposed  the 
supporters  of  Novatianus,  and  became  the  most  zealous 
advocate  of  Cornelius.  To  this  course  he  was  impelled  not 
only  by  his  abhorrence  of  schism,  but  because,  though  indig- 
nant at  the  abuse  of  the  libelli  pads,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  go  the  extreme  length  of  the  Novatians.  He  declared 
himself  against  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  lapsed  from  the 
Church.  He  was  not  opposed  to  their  restoration,  if  they  gave 
evidence  of  true  sorrow  and  did  penance.  On  this  occasion  he 
asserted  most  strongly  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  visible 
Church — a  unity  which  must  be  maintained  though  the  tares 
were  mingled  with  the  wheat.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  Cyprian  and  of  others,  the  Novatians  maintained  themselves 
for  a  considerable  period  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  In 
Phrygia  they  united  themselves,  as  was  natural  enough,  with 
the  remains  of  the  Montanists. 

The  unity  of  the  Church :  that  was  a  fundamental  thought 
with  Cyprian.  The  very  name  which  Christians  gave  one 
another — brethren — involved  it.  They  belonged  to  one  family. 
As  Christ  was  one,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  was  one,  so  the  Church 
was  one.  Manifold  types  of  this  unity  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Scriptures :  in  paradise,  with  its  many  trees,  watered  by  four 
rivers,  that  is,  the  four  Gospels ;  in  the  ark  of  Noah,  without 
which  was  no  salvation  ;  in  the  house  of  Eahab,  which  her 
kindred  must  in  no  wise  leave ;  and  also  in  the  paschal  lamb, 
inasmuch  as  the  law  required  that  it  should  be  consumed  in 
one  house ;  and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  in  the  undivided,  seam- 
less coat  of  Christ.1  True,  the  Church  is  widespread  ;  but, 
while  there  are  many  rays,  there  is  but  one  sun;  many 
branches,  there  is  one  stem ;  many  streams,  there  is  one  foun- 
tain. All  these  figures  are  applied  without  hesitation  to  the 
visible   Catholic   Church.       Love    in   the  spirit  he   does  not 

1  "  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus." 
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conceive  as  possible  without  adherence  to  the  external  organisa- 
tion. Let  a  man  separate  himself  from  it,  no  matter  for  what 
reason,  he  is  a  traitor ;  he  has  trodden  down  the  holiest  jewel 
under  his  feet ;  he  has  broken  the  second  of  the  two  com- 
mandments on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Starting  from  this  principle,  Cyprian  not  only  condemned 
the  Novatians  and  all  other  schismatics,  but  with  great 
decision  and  earnestness  combated,  in  opposition  to  Stephanus, 
Bishop  of  Eome,  the  validity  of  baptism  by  heretics.  To  him, 
the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  it  seemed  a  self-evident  proposition 
that  baptism  administered  by  those  who  had  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Church  ought  not  to  be  recognised  as  valid. 
Stephanus,  on  the  other  hand,  could  appeal  in  support  of  his 
more  indulgent  view  and  procedure  to  the  custom  which  had 
prevailed  in  Eome.  But  Cyprian  could  not  see  how  the 
practice  at  Eome  imposed  any  imperative  obligation  on  Chris- 
tian communities  in  other  lands  ;  and,  moreover,  he  could  not 
see  why  it  should  be  maintained  at  Eome  if  it  was  contrary  to 
sound  principles.  A  custom  which  does  not  rest  on  a  scrip- 
tural or  rational  foundation  was,  he  held,  but  an  antiquated 
error. 

And  here  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  Cyprian 
nowhere  attaches  the  same  importance  to  tradition  as  Irenasus 
or  Tertullian.  Possibly  he  was  himself  as  much  influenced  by 
it  as  either,  but  the  authority  on  which  he  is  wont  to  insist  is 
that  of  Holy  Scripture. 

But  the  view  of  Stephanus  was  defended  on  other  grounds 
than  that  of  Eoman  custom.  Baptism,  it  was  contended,  is  a 
valid  act  in  itself,  altogether  independently  of  the  faith  of  the 
man  who  administers  it.  The  rite  is  not  void  when  performed 
by  an  unbeliever  or  a  heretic  if  only  it  be  performed,  according 
to  the  command,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  a  seal  has  validity  whatever  be 
the  character  of  him  who  impresses  it,  so  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  is  not  vitiated  by  the  wickedness  or  heterodoxy  of 
him  who  dispenses  it.  Stephanus,  however,  did  not  receive 
heretics  back  into  the  Catholic  communion  altogether  without 
ceremony,  but  he  thought  that  the  imposition  of  hands  was 
sufficient. 

Cyprian,  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Eome  to  convince  the 
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Bishop  there  of  his  error,  but  without  effect,  turned  to  the 
bishops  of  Asia  and  gained  their  support.  The  Bishop  of 
Csesarea,  Eirrnilianus,  held  the  same  view,  and  denounced  the 
arrogance  of  Borne  in  seeking  to  force  on  other  churches  its 
custom  as  the  only  valid  one.  He  called  Stephanus  the  true 
schismatic,  and  said  that  he  was  worse  than  all  heretics,  inas- 
much as  heretics,  when  they  returned  to  the  Church,  were 
refused  by  him  the  forgiveness  of  their  sin  in  being  refused 
baptism.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  held  similar  views.  Several 
African  synods  pronounced  in  accordance  with  them,  but 
ultimately,  as  in  the  Easter  controversy,  Borne  gained  the 
victory. 

In  connection  with  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  we  must  regard  Cyprian's  idea  of  the  Episco- 
pate. The  Church,  he  says,  is  the  people  united  with  the 
priest,  the  flock  adhering  to  their  shepherd.  The  bishop  is  in 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  in  the  bishop,  and  if  a  man 
is  not  with  the  bishop,  he  is  not  in  the  Church. 

But  not  only  is  the  bishop  the  visible  head  of  the  com- 
munity. He  is  the  special  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "While, 
according  to  the  Protestant  conviction,  the  Holy  Spirit  belongs 
to  no  order  in  the  Church  in  a  more  immediate  or  original 
manner  than  to  the  rest  of  its  members  ;  according  to  Cyprian, 
it  is  the  bishops,  whom  he  calls  priests,  by  whom  uninter- 
rupted connection  is  maintained  with  the  Lord,  and  through 
whom  spiritual  blessings  reach  the  flock.  The  water,  he  says, 
must  be  previously  purified  and  hallowed  by  the  priest,  that, 
when  sprinkled  in  baptism  (he  held  sprinkling  sufficient),  it 
may  wash  away  the  sins  of  the  man  who  undergoes  the  rite. 
"  Through  our  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  our  hands,  they 
who  are  baptized  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  and  are  perfected  by 
the  seal  of  the  Lord." 

On  the  other  hand — and  here  Cyprian  differs  widely  from 
the  Bom  an  Catholic  view — he  asks  :  "  How  can  he  purify  and 
hallow  the  water,  who  is  himself  unclean,  and  with  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  ?  "  That  he  does  not  mean  by  this 
language  mere  official  holiness,  is  evident  from  what  he  says 
in  another  epistle :  "  We  must  choose  only  spotless  and  un- 
reprovable  bishops,  who,  bringing  offerings  to  God  in  a  worthy 
and  holy  manner,  can  be  heard  in  the  prayers  which  they 
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present  for  the  weal  of  the  people,  for  it  is  written,  'God 
heareth  not  sinners,  but  if  any  man  doeth  His  will,  him  He 
heareth.'"  Again,  "Priests  must  be  chosen  with  caution,  and 
after  full  inquiry,  that  we  may  have  the  assurance  God  will 
accept  their  petitions."  What  qualifies  the  bishop,  then,  for 
mediating  between  God  and  the  people,  and  for  communicating 
the  Spirit,  is  neither  his  office  by  itself,  nor  his  personal 
worthiness  by  itself,  but  both  together.  But  to  make  the 
virtue  of  ordinances  and  the  communication  of  the  Spirit 
dependent  on  the  subjective  state  of  a  priest — of  course  ice 
hold  that  the  subjective  state  of  the  ministers  may  have  great 
moral  influence — is  as  untenable  as  the  Eoman  Catholic 
view,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  tolerable  to  the  soul  of 
Cyprian  unless  he  had  been  prepared,  as  we  have  seen 
he  was,  to  make  the  priest  so  far  dependent  on  the 
people.  To  them  he  conceded  the  right  of  disowning  and 
removing  an  unworthy  bishop  and  electing  a  worthy  one  in 
his  place.1 

Still  proceeding  from  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  he  sees  it  represented  in  one  see  (tca8e8pa). 
The  pre-eminence  which  was  assigned  to  Peter  in  the  famous 
promise  belongs  to  his  successor,  who  is  no  other  than  the 
Bishop  of  Pome.  Accordingly,  he  speaks  of  the  Poman  com- 
munity as  the  radix  et  matrix  ecclesice  calholicce  ["  the  root  and 
womb  of  the  Catholic  Church  "],  which  must  be  recognised  by 
all,  and  to  which  all  must  adhere.  The  desire  to  continue  in 
fellowship  with  that  Church  and  its  bishop  disposed  him  to 
enter  into  frequent  correspondence  with  them,  and,  at  times, 
to  follow  the  counsels  that  came  from  them.  But,  as  appears 
from  ample  evidence,  he  acted  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his 
freedom,  receiving  the  opinion  of  the  Poman  bishop  as  an 
advice,  and  not  as  a  command.  The  usurpation  of  authority 
over  him  met  with  the  most  decided  opposition,  and  the  kind 
of  pre-eminence  which  he  conceded  to  Pome  was  quite  com- 
patible with  the  doctrine  of  his  individual  independence  and 
his  responsibility,  not  to  a  fellow-bishop,  but  to  the  Lord. 
This  appeared  principally  in  the  above-mentioned  dispute  with 
Stephanus  concerning  the  baptism  administered  by  heretics. 

1  A  right  exercised  in  the  case  of  the  two  Spanish  bishops   Basilides  and 
Martial. 
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No  one  resented  more  boldly  than  Cyprian  the  attempt  to 
force  the  opinion  of  Rome  upon  the  entire  Church.  He 
accused  Stephanus  of  obstinacy  and  presumption,  and  main- 
tained that  he  was  exposing  himself  to  the  righteous  indigna- 
tion of  God  by  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men.  And  in  the  other  case  already  referred  to,  when 
Stephanus  commanded  the  Spanish  Church  to  recognise  again 
as  bishop  Basilides,  whom  they  had  deposed  for  having  lapsed 
in  time  of  persecution,  Cyprian  wrote  fearlessly  to  the  com- 
munity, bidding  them  disregard  the  decision  of  Eome,  which, 
he  alleged,  had  been  obtained  by  false  representations.  Far, 
then,  from  conceding  infallibility  to  the  bishop  of  the  capital, 
he  did  not  even  ascribe  to  him  supremacy  in  any  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  It  may  be  that  some  of  Cyprian's  expressions 
favour  the  most  exalted  claims,  and  involve  consequences 
which  he  himself  did  not  draw ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
beheld  in  the  Roman  bishop  not  so  much  the  organ  as  the 
symbol  and  image  of  a  united  priesthood  under  the  one  High 
Priest. 

A  notable  feature  in  Cyprian's  character  was  his  great 
temperance.  We  have  seen  how,  immediately  after  his 
admission  into  the  Church,  he  sold  the  greater  part  of  his 
considerable  property  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
sympathy  was  not  confined  to  Christians  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.  When  he  heard  of  the  captivity  of  a 
number  of  Numidian  brethren,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  barbarians,  he  contributed  and  collected  large 
sums  for  their  ransom,  showing  that  he  suffered  with 
members  that  were  remote  as  well  as  with  such  as  were 
near. 

Then,  again,  we  find  that  his  love  was  not  confined  to  the 
brethren.  It  embraced  pagans  and  enemies.  Never  were  the 
Christians  so  odious,  and  never  were  they  opposed  to  such 
bad  treatment,  as  when  pestilence  and  famine  broke  out ;  the 
old  superstition  that  the  gods  were  taking  vengeance  for  the 
desertion  of  their  temples  and  altars  being  then  awakened. 
But  we  see  in  Carthage  what  we  have  seen  in  Alexandria. 
When  the  plague  was  carrying  off  multitudes,  and  pagan 
friends,  seized  with  fear  and  horror,  abandoned  the  dying  to 
their  fate ;  when  the  corpses  lay  unburied  in  heaps  upon  the 
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streets ;  then  Cyprian  assembled  his  flock  and  exhorted  them 
for  Christ's  sake  to  show  mercy  and  humanity  to  the  heathen, 
and  to  recompense  evil  with  good.  Why  were  they  Christians 
at  all — what  were  they  better  than  heathens — if  they  did 
not  ?  Upon  the  exhortation  of  their  Bishop,  they  acted  as 
became  the  children  of  Him  who  makes  His  sun  to  shine  upon 
the  unthankful  and  the  evil  as  well  as  on  the  good.  By  the 
hearty  surrender  of  their  property,  as  well  as  by  active 
personal  service,  they  did  much  to  relieve  the  suffering,  and 
to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  Such  exhibitions  of  the 
true  Christian  spirit  could  not  but  win  general  esteem,  and 
hence,  when  the  time  of  Cyprian's  martyrdom  came,  he  was 
treated  with  a  certain  consideration  and  civility  on  which 
Gibbon  lays  particular  stress,  almost  as  if  they  atoned  for  his 
execution. 

Valerian,  let  me  recall  to  you,  had  at  first  been  friendly  to 
the  Christians.  "  His  whole  court,"  says  an  exaggerating 
letter  preserved  in  Eusebius,  "  was  full  of  God-fearing  men, 
and  was  a  Church  of  God."  But  after  a  few  years,  under  the 
influence  of  Macrianus,  the  magician,  he  issued  an  edict  which 
was  directed  against  Christian  assemblies  and  against  the 
bishops,  but  not  enacting  the  last  penalty.  This  was  in  the 
year  257  A.D.,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  the  proconsul 
Aspasius  Paternus  summoned  Cyprian  into  his  presence,  and 
disclosed  to  him  the  Emperor's  will  that  every  one,  without 
exception,  should  take  part  in  the  worship  of  the  State. 
"  What  have  you  to  answer  to  that  ?  "  "I  am  a  Christian 
and  a  bishop,"  Cyprian  replied ;  "  I  know  no  other  God  than 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  Him  do  we  Christians 
serve.  To  Him  do  we  pray  for  all  men,  and  for  the  Emperor 
himself."  Adhering  to  his  confession,  he  was  banished  to 
Curbe  (Kurubis),  which  was  situated  about  a  day's  journey 
from  Carthage. 

The  deacon  Pontius,  who  wrote  his  life,  accompanied 
him,  and  he  was  consoled  by  the  frequeut  visits  of  the 
brethren  as  well  as  by  the  love  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
Being  comforted  himself,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  consolation  to 
Christians  whose  situation  was  harder  than  his  own,  some  of 
them  being  in  prison,  and  a  greater  number  pining  in  the 
mines,  scantily  fed,  filthily  clad,  driven  to  work  with  blows, 
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wearing  fetters,  and  having  the  hard  ground  for  their  beds. 
Cyprian  seeks  to  console  them  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Of  one 
of  these  ways  no  mention  is  made  in  his  circular  letter,  but  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  replies  which  came  from  different 
quarters :  he  sent  a  contribution  in  money,  by  which  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  Numidian  martyrs  were  considerably 
mitigated. 

Not  quite  a  year  had  elapsed  when  Galerius  Maximus,  the 
successor  of  Aspasius  Paternus,  who  had  died  suddenly, 
recalled  the  Bishop,  wishing  to  have  him  at  hand,  as  a  more 
severe  edict  was  expected.  Several  distinguished  men, 
according  to  Pontius,  urged  him  to  flee,  and  offered  him  a 
secure  hiding-place.  But,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Decian 
persecution  he  had  been  warned  by  God  in  a  dream  to  depart 
from  Carthage,  it  had,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  after 
his  arrival  at  Kurbe,  been  indicated  to  him  in  a  similar 
manner  that  his  martyrdom  was  at  hand.  Along  with  the 
news  of  the  imperial  edict  he  received  information  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Sixtus,  Bishop  of  Eome,  who  had  been  executed 
in  a  churchyard,  probably  because  the  Christians  had  fre- 
quently assembled  there  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
government. 

The  proconsul  was  now  at  Utica.  The  bishop  did  betake 
himself  to  a  place  of  concealment  for  a  little  time,  wishing  to 
die,  not  at  Utica,  but  in  the  city  where  he  had  laboured. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  proconsul  returned  to  Carthage, 
Cyprian  returned  to  his  gardens.  On  the  13  th  September, 
the  proconsul  sent  two  of  his  people,  who  brought  Cyprian  in 
a  carriage  and  delivered  him  up  for  trial  the  same  day.  The 
trial  was  postponed,  however,  till  the  day  following,  and 
meanwhile  the  prisoner  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  an 
officer,  in  whose  house  he  spent  the  night,  and  by  whom  he 
was  treated  with  respect.  A  multitude,  consisting  of  heathens 
as  well  as  Christians,  assembled  round  the  house  and  remained 
all  night,  testifying  their  love  and  admiration.  But  the 
Emperor's  command,  the  proconsul  felt,  must  be  obeyed,  and, 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  September,  Cyprian  was  brought 
into  the  praetorium,  having,  on  the  way  to  it,  been  surrounded 
with  the  people  as  with  a  wall.  The  proconsul  urged  him  to 
consider  well  his  position,  and  to  offer  sacrifice  according  to 
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the  Emperor's  command.  Cyprian's  reply  was  that  no  con- 
sideration was  needed  :  he  could  not  desert  so  righteous  a 
cause.  Sentence  was  pronounced  :  Thascium  Cyprianum 
(jladio  animadvcrti  'placet,  and  it  was  executed  without 
delay.  "  God  be  thanked,"  Cyprian  had  said  on  receiving  it. 
When  led  forth  to  suffer,  he  gave  orders  that  the  executioner 
should  receive  twenty-five  pieces  of  gold.  If  the  man 
deserved  these  pieces,  it  was  certainly  not  because  he  had 
any  heart  for  his  work.  He  is  described  as  reluctant  and 
trembling,  and  Cyprian,  who  had  kneeled  down  and  prayed, 
and  whose  eyes  had  been  bound  by  a  presbyter  and  sub- 
deacon,  urged  him  to  do  his  office.  It  was  exactly  a  year, 
says  Pontius,  from  the  night  of  the  vision  announcing  the 
martyrdom. 

Cyprian  was  the  first  Carthaginian  bishop  that  won  the 
martyr's  crown.  Here,  in  the  eyes  of  Gibbon,  is  a  proof  that, 
after  all,  a  Christian  bishop  exposed  himself  to  little  danger 
compared  with  a  Eoman  Emperor.  Although  it  is  not 
necessary  to  meet  such  a  statement  by  showing  that  in  some 
places  bishops  were  at  that  time  exposed  to  very  great  danger, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  since  250  a.d.,  certainly  three 
bishops  of  Eome,  and  probably  five,1  had  bled  for  their 
confession. 

On  the  spot  where  Cyprian  was  executed  was  afterwards 
erected  a  house  of  God,  in  which  Augustine  often  preached, 
awakening  the  sense  of  a  higher  and  more  blessed  unity  than 
can  be  realised  by  the  Church  visible,  empirical  and  imperfect 
■ — a  holy  unity,  which  binds  us  now  not  only  with  the 
sainted  Cyprian,  but  with  one  whom  the  Church  has  not 
canonised,  and  could  not  canonise — the  Montanist  Tertullian. 
The  "  master "  moved  in  a  wider  circle  of  thought,  had 
greater  originality  and  freshness  and  power — a  sort  of  Janus 
head,  some  one  has  said,  who  not  only  represented  the  past, 
but  indicated  in  large  measure  paths  for  the  future  ;  but 
Cyprian  was  more  the  man  of  his  time — the  great  ecclesiastic, 
the  champion  of  his  order — and  hence  he  has  won  a  certain 
admiration  greater  than  that  accorded  to  Tertullian.  No 
churches  contend  about  the  Montanist's  bones  :  not  a  few 
contend  about  the  bones  of  Cyprian.  The  bishop  had 
1  Fabian,  Lucius,  Sixtus  II.,  and  probably  Cornelius  and  Stephanus. 
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strengthened  himself  in  his  position,  not  only  by  firmness 
and  activity  and  effective  speech,  but  by  noble  beneficence 
and  devotion.  He  had  a  true  largeness  of  heart,  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  combination  with  what  we  consider 
narrow  ecclesiasticism.  We  honour  him  as  one  who  has 
gone  where  martyrs  gain  the  mightiest  renown. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

In  the  Christian  Gnosis — the  true  Gnosis  in  contradistinction 
to  the  false — it  soon  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  fundamental 
principle  that  its  design  is  not  to  supply  by  scientific  discovery 
gaps  in  the  doctrine  received  by  tradition  (in  the  widest 
sense)  from  Christ  and  His  apostles,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
accepting  this  as  the  foundation  to  which  nothing  could  be 
added,  and  from  which  nothing  could  be  taken  away,  to 
exhibit  its  contents  in  their  connections  and  relations,  to 
show  that  they  were  in  harmony  with  one  another  and  with 
reason,  and  could  be  recommended  on  rational  grounds. 

Again,  it  came  to  be  recognised  at  least  by  many  that  the 
certainty  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation  gained  by  scientific 
inquiry  was  not  greater  or  higher  than  the  immediate 
certainty  which  is  involved  in  a  true  and  living  faith,  for 
which,  indeed,  many  who  had  never  tried  to  speculate  had 
willingly  submitted  to  torture  and  death.  Origen,  himself 
the  most  speculative  of  the  fathers,  teaches  expressly  that 
this  greatest  of  blessings  certainly  does  not  depend  on 
philosophical  investigations,  for  which  the  multitude  have 
neither  qualification  nor  opportunity.  The  Christian  Gnostic, 
to  take  the  language  of  that  time,  or  the  Christian  philo- 
sopher, is  distinguished  from  the  simple  believer,  not  by  the 
larger  possession  of  positive  Christian  truth,  but  by  the  form 
which  that  which  is  common  to  both  receives.  The  sub- 
stance of  that  which  is  behind  is  the  same.  The  former — 
the  man  that  has  the  "  Gnosis  " — knows  that  substance  as 
necessary  :  the  latter  knows  it  as  real.  "  The  Gnosis,"  says 
( lenient,  "  is  the  strong  and  firm  manifestation  of  the  things 
received  by  faith." 1     That  the   Gnosis  must   be  based  and 

1   'H  yiuaii  avroou%<;  to/v  oia  Tittim;  TapuXn/u/uivuv  Itr-^upa  xai    [iifia.10;.       Compare 

Is.  vii.  9  :  "  If  ye  will  not  believe,  surely  ye  shall  not  be  established  ;"  where 
"  believe  "  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  "  understand." 
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built  on  the  common  faith  was  justified  by  the  remark  of  the 
same  writer,  that,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  being  once  accepted, 
it  would  be  contrary  to  reason  to  make  the  acceptance  of  the 
truths  which  He  has  revealed  dependent  on  a  scientific 
demonstration.  The  Gnosis,  thus  apprehended  as  that  to 
which  faith  advances  without  increasing  or  losing  its  essential 
contents,  has  been  described  as  walls  and  bulwarks  and  as  a 
glorious  structure  in  which  man  has  been  a  co-worker  with 
God,  and  which  fills  its  possessor  with  unspeakable  joy  and 
heavenly  consolation. 

Such  figures  and  language,  however,  come  from  the  east. 
It  is  not  thus  that  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  speak.  True, 
they  are  far  from  denying  that  Christianity  is  the  highest 
reason,  and  they  set  themselves — the  latter  especially  sets 
himself — to  establish  and  exhibit  it  as  the  only  rational 
religion ;  but  they  do  not  so  much  turn  themselves  to  the 
theoretical,  speculative  side  of  Christianity  as  to  the  practical 
bearings  of  their  religion  as  historically  delivered.  Their 
grand  object  was  to  formulate  and  fix  the  things  that  had 
been  most  surely  believed,  while  the  eastern  theologians, 
though  they  did  not  overlook  this  end,  treated  it  as  a  sub- 
ordinate one,  and  made  it  their  grand  object  to  teach  a 
Christian,  in  opposition  to  a  heretical,  gnosis. 

The  great  world-city  Alexandria  had  long  been  famous  as 
mediating  between  east  and  west,  not  only  in  trade  and 
commerce,  but  in  learning  and  culture.  The  sovereigns  of 
Borne,  particularly  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  accounted  it 
an  honour  to  preserve  and  extend  the  reputation  which  the 
city  had  won  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra.  The 
literature  which  developed  itself  there  has  often  indeed  been 
characterised  as  wanting  in  the  richness  and  originality  of 
great  intellectual  creations ;  but  if  the  term  of  production 
was  past,  as  it  was  for  the  old  pagan  world,  and  if  the  time 
of  collecting,  sifting,  and  arranging  was  come,  nowhere  was 
the  needful  work  done  so  thoroughly  and  well  as  at  Alex- 
andria, the  great  university,  as  more  than  one  have  called  it, 
of  antiquity. 

But  it  is  not  with  literature  and  philosophy  in  general 
that  we  have  to  do.  Here,  where  Philo,  the  contemporary 
of  our  Saviour,  had  sought  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Zeno  with 
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Moses  and  Solomon,  and  where  the  most  notable  forms  of  the 
heretical  gnosis  had  their  birthplace  and  their  home,  there 
arose  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  which  sought  to  do  for  expiring 
paganism  what  Philo  had  sought  to  do  for  expiring  Judaism — 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  thought  and  culture  of  the  time  by 
allegorising  it  and  setting  in  light  the  deep  religious  ideas 
which,  it  was  maintained,  lay  hidden  under  the  veil  of  its 
mythology  ;  and,  almost  contemporaneously  with  this  effort 
of  dying  heathenism,  which  no  staff,  whether  of  philosophy 
or  of  power,  could  support,  the  first  theological  institution 
that  aimed  at  anything  beyond  elementary  instruction  was 
founded  in  the  same  city. 

This  institution  was  the  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria. 
That  its  special  object,  as  has  sometimes  been  represented, 
was  to  train  catechists,  can  hardly  be  established,  but  certainly 
this  was  an  end  which,  especially  in  such  a  city  as  Alexandria, 
could  not  but  appear  of  the  greatest  consequence.  We  know 
that  throughout  the  Christian  world  it  had  been  the  custom, 
before  admitting  a  convert  to  baptism,  to  allow  a  considerable 
time  to  elapse,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  observing  his  walk, 
and  ascertaining  his  sentiments,  but  of  imparting  to  him 
thorough  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
recipients  of  this  instruction  —  the  Catechumens  —  were 
divided  into  three  classes :  aKpowfievoi,  yovv7rc7TTOvTe<i,  (ficori- 
^ofxevoi, ;  "  Audientes,"  "  Genuflectentes,"  and  "  Competentes  " 
["  Hearers,"  "  Those  who  bend  the  knee,"  and  "  Enlightened  "]. 
They  were  often,  now,  at  least,  persons  of  high  culture,  who, 
like  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  had  been  heathens  in  early  life 
and  embraced  Christianity  in  their  riper  years.  And  now, 
after  intellectual  weapons  had  been  forged  against  Christianity 
— after  objections  had  been  raised  of  various  kinds  and  from 
different  quarters — the  cultivated  pupil,  though  drawn  to 
Christianity  by  the  weightiest  reason,  would  probably  still 
have  difficulties  to  contend  with,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral, 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  instructors, — the  Catechists, — whether 
clerical  or  lay,  could  not,  in  such  a  city,  content  themselves 
with  the  elementary  knowledge  which  might  have  been  sufii- 
cient,  or  less  inadequate,  when  the  memory  of  men  endued 
from  on  high  for  their  teaching  and  their  work  was  still  fresh, 
and  when  no  weapon  but  force  was  employed  against  the  truth. 
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Manifestly  then,  such  a  school  as  that  founded  at  Alexandria 
was  of  importance  for  catechists.  But,  quite  consistently 
with  this  special  object,  the  school,  as  appears  from  some 
statements,  was  attended,  not  only  by  Christians  younger  or 
older,  but  also  by  learned  heathens — by  persons,  at  least,  who 
had  not  yet  offered  themselves  as  catechumens.  The  name  of 
the  school  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  method  rather 
than  from  the  object  of  instruction.  We  are  not  to  suppose, 
however,  that  it  was  confined  to  question  and  answer. 
Expositions  of  Scripture  were  delivered,  accompanied  with 
philosophical  and  dogmatic  excursuses. 

The  date  of  the  founding  of  this  seminary  cannot  be  given 
exactly,  but  it  falls  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
or  perhaps  about  the  year  180 1  a.d.  Its  founder  was 
Pantamus,  who  had  formerly  been  a  Stoic  philosopher,  but 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  scholar  of  the 
apostles.  Hardly  anything,  however,  is  known  of  him  with 
certainty,  except  that  he  attracted  by  his  discourses  his  more 
famous  scholar,  who  became  his  successor — Titus  Flavius 
Clemens,  surnamed  "  Alexandrinus,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
Clemens  Komanus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  born  at 
Alexandria  or  at  Athens,  but,  like  eminent  men  just  named, 
he  was  born  of  heathen  parents  and  educated  in  their 
principles.  To  Greek  literature  he  applied  himself  with 
great  zeal ;  but  when  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  in 
which  alone  he  could  find  full  satisfaction  for  his  mind  as 
well  as  for  his  heart  and  conscience,  he  did  not  break  harshly 
with  anything  in  his  past  that  could  be  retained  and  ennobled. 
He  was  not  a  man  who  lived  in  contrasts,  like  Tertullian,  but 
recognised  a  process  of  education  in  his  personal  history  as 
he  recognised  it  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  saw  a 
relative  goodness  and  beauty  where  the  African  would  have 
denounced  wickedness  and  deformity. 

A  man  of  inquiry,  and  a  humble  seeker  of  knowledge, 
Clement  showed  the  same  ardour  in  acquiring  a  thorough  and 
complete  acquaintance  with  the  revealed  truth  as  he  had 
shown  in  the  pursuit  of  heathen  learning.  He  was  not 
content  with  solitary  studies  and  meditations.     He  undertook 

1  The  school  seems  to  have  existed  before  180,  hut  for  some  time  from  that 
date  Pantsenus  was  the  head  of  it. 
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great  journeys  to  different  countries  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west — through  Greece,  Lower  Italy,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  as 
well  as  Egypt.  Wherever  he  found  a  true  Christian  teacher, 
an  enlightened  and  experienced  man,  from  whom  he  could 
derive  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  truth  which 
had  been  delivered  from  the  beginning,  immediately  he  set 
himself  at  his  feet.  He  esteemed  himself  highly  favoured  in 
meeting  so  many  venerable  men  who  could  impart  to  him  the 
truth  in  its  purity.  Among  his  teachers,  he  could  boast, 
were  those  who  had  been  scholars  of  the  apostles,  or  scholars 
of  their  scholars — who  had  preserved  the  doctrines  of  salvation 
as  they  had  received  them,  and  accordingly  implanted,  in 
their  turn,  the  genuine  apostolic  seed  in  the  hearts  of  their 
disciples. 

But  there  was  one  man  to  whom  Clement  attached  him- 
self more  closely  than  to  any  other,  and  whom  he  praises 
above  all  the  rest  of  his  teachers,  calling  him  the  "  Sicilian 
bee,"  because  he  plucked  the  blossoms  from  the  apostolic  and 
prophetic  meadows.  This  was  Panteenus,  already  mentioned 
as  the  founder  of  the  Catechetical  School,  and  the  first,  cer- 
tainly, under  whom  it  achieved  any  celebrity.  In  this  school 
Clement  soon  found  his  true  vocation.  He  became  the 
assistant,  and  eventually  the  successor,  of  his  master,  eclipsing 
him,  as  he  was  destined  to  be  in  his  turn  eclipsed  by  his  great 
and  most  illustrious  pupil  Origen.  Like  Pantainus,  who  was 
the  author  of  several  expository  works,1  Clement  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  oral  instruction,  but  published  various  writings, 
some  of  which  are  preserved.  The  necessity  of  study  for  the 
theologian  was  based  on  a  consideration  which  has  often  been 
presented  since.  "  The  apostles  and  prophets,"  he  said,  "  were 
certainly  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  we,  if  we  would 
understand  the  meaning  of  their  words,  must  not  count  on  a 
similar  inspiration.  We  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  aids 
obtained  from  assiduous  culture." 

Clement's  fame  was  so  great  that  many  educated  heathens 
became  his  hearers,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  gained  for 
Christianity.  From  the  time  he  was  appointed  colleague  to 
Pantamus,2  he  continued  to  labour  till  the  persecution  broke 

1  Which  are  lost. 

-  The  date  is  variously  given — 189  or  191  a.  d.     Sometimes  he  is  said  to  have 
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out,  under  Septimius  Severus,  in  202  a.d.  Believing  flight  to 
be  lawful,  and  to  be  justified  by  the  word  and  the  example  of 
the  Saviour,  he  betook  himself  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  stated, 
to  a  Cappadocian  bishop,  who  had  formerly  been  his  scholar. 
He  appears  to  have  gone  afterwards  to  Palestine  and  Syria. 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  said  to  have  recommended 
him  to  the  Christians  of  Antioch  as  a  devout  and  learned  man, 
who  had  done  much  in  the  holy  city  for  the  defence  and 
confirmation  of  the  Gospel.  But  no  particulars  have  been 
furnished  of  his  last  days.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  217  a.d. 

Clement's  style  is  sometimes  called  turgid,  and  his  method 
illogical.1  Complaints  are  sometimes  heard  of  the  oppressive 
perplexity  of  learned  matter  and  allusion  which  he  has  diffused 
over  his  pages.  His  figures  are  numerous  and  his  transitions 
swift.  As  one  who  was  initiated,  not  only  into  the  literature, 
but  into  the  mysteries  of  ancient  Hellas,  he  professes  some- 
times to  be  reticent  because  his  readers  cannot  bear  the  pro- 
found instruction  he  is  able  to  impart ;  but  that  his  obscurity 
is  in  any  measure  due  to  the  fear  of  man,  as  Blunt  would  have 
us  believe  it  was,  is  a  supposition  which  isolates  him  painfully, 
and  almost  ignominiously,  from  all  the  other  distinguished 
writers  of  the  first  centuries.  But  why  should  it  be  made  ? 
If  Clement  was  afraid  to  appear  in  his  true  colours,  if  he 
"  disguised  the  Christian  teacher  in  the  philosopher,"  how 
could  he  have  prevailed  upon  himself  to  become  a  presbyter  ? 
and  how,  above  all,  could  he  have  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  one  famous  Christian  school  that  then  existed  ?  His 
position  in  Alexandria  was  more  than  sufficient  for  his  con- 
demnation if  the  persecutor  sought  his  life  and  he  was  not 
prepared  to  recant.  But  further,  though  there  are  many  things 
hard  to  understand  in  his  writings,  this  by  no  means  disproves 
or  even  obscures  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Christian  writer ;  and 
that  he  was  such  we  see  unmistakably  in  the  very  first  pages 
of  his  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks. 

The  Aoyos  irpb<i  r'EWr]va<;  {Exhortation  to  the  Greeks)  is  the 

been  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  ;  sometimes  the  nomination  is 
ascribed  to  Bishop  Demetrius. 

1  [For  Blunt's  explanation  of  the  obscurity  of  Clement's  writings,  v.  supra, 
p.  216.     It  is  repeated  in  the  MS.] 
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first  of  Clement's  three  principal  works  which  are  still  extant, 
and  which  form  a  whole,  connected  by  the  idea  of  the  Logos, 
who  is  conceived  of  as  active  in  the  world  both  before  the 
Incarnation  and  after  it.  In  the  first  place,  this  Divine 
Teacher  of  mankind  seeks  to  draw  away  men  from  idolatry 
and  heathenish  wickedness,  and  bring  them  to  the  true  faith. 
Again,  as  educator  (IlaiBaycoyos),  he  continues  to  watch  over 
and  direct  those  who  have  entered  into  the  new  faith.  In 
this  work  the  principal  object  is  to  set  forth  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  life,  as  the  aim  of  the  former  was  to  exhibit  the 
inferiority  of  philosophy  and  the  immorality  of  heathenism. 
In  the  third  work  we  have  the  Divine  Logos  presented  as  a 
revealer  of  the  mysteries  which  are  needful  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  redeemed.  This  treatise,  which  is  the  greatest  and 
most  important,  is  called  Srpco/xaTa — rather  ^Tpco/jbaTeis — 
a  word  which  properly  signifies  "  variegated  carpets "  or 
"  coverlets,"  and  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  our  term 
"  miscellanies."  The  name  is  expressive  at  once  of  the  variety 
of  contents  and  of  the  want  of  methodical  arrangement. 

Clement  also  wrote  a  small  practical  work,  Tis  6  o-eo£o/xej/o9 
7rXoucrto5  ( Who  is  the  Rich  Man  that  shall  be  Saved  ?),  and 
seven  books  of  an  expository  nature,  called  eT7roTV7r(o<rei<; 
(Adumbrations),  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved. 

1.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Clement  recognised  the  Logos  as 
teaching  by  philosophy,  the  term  being  applied  to  no  parti- 
cular system,  but  to  all  fragments  of  truth  that  could  be 
named  in  the  different  systems  of  an  eclectic,  over  whom, 
however,  the  Platonic  philosophy  exercised  a  predominating 
influence.  In  the  same  manner  as  Justin  Martyr,  Athena- 
goras,  and  others,  admitted  that  there  was  in  human  nature 
something  akin  to  the  Divine  Logos,  the  universal  and  absolute 
Divine  reason, — that  there  was  a  avpardOeta,  a  aireppba  tov 
\6yov,  a  X0709  cnrep/jbariKof, — and  therefore  also  a  partial 
knowledge  of  religious  and  moral  truth  among  the  heathen, 
and  particularly  among  the  wiser  of  their  philosophers,  so 
Clement  maintained  that  what  the  law  was  to  the  Jews, 
philosophy  was  to  the  Greeks — a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them 
to  Christ. 

2.  Clement,  in  positive  Christian  teaching,  finds  his  starting- 
point  and  his  standard  in  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  Church, 
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contained  in  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  summarily  compre- 
hended in  the  regula  fidci.  In  the  Gnosis  which  he  seeks  to 
develop,  the  faith  (77-t'o-Ti?)  remains  in  its  objective  sense  of 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  but  it  becomes  eiriaTqfioviKr)  irians, 
which  we  may  render  "  systematic  theology."  Clement  speaks 
of  heretics  as  sharply  as  any  man  could  do.  "  As  if  a  man," 
he  says  {Strom,  vii.  16),  "should,  similar  to  those  drugged  by 
Circe,  become  a  beast,  so  he  who  has  spurned  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  and  darted  off  to  the  opinions  of  heretical  men,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  man  of  God  and  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Lord. 
But  he  who  has  returned  from  this  deception  on  hearing  the 
Scriptures,  and  turned  his  life  to  the  truth,  is,  as  it  were,  from 
being  a  man,  made  a  god.  For  we  have,  as  the  source  of 
teaching,  the  Lord,  both  by  the  prophets,  the  gospel,  and  the 
blessed  apostles,  '  in  divers  manners  and  at  sundry  times,' 
leading  from  the  beginning  of  knowledge  to  the  end." 

3.  The  Socratic  principle  which  connected,  and  almost 
identified,  knowledge  with  virtue,  is  by  Clement  hallowed  and 
extended.  The  i7riaTr)fiovitcr)  7r/o-Ti?  ("  systematic  theology  ") 
is,  even  more  than  the  simple  faith  of  the  uninstructed,  the 
breath  of  the  soul's  life,  fructifying  the  heart,  working  by 
love,  overcoming  the  world,  and,  above  all  (for  Clement  dwells 
so  much  on  this  that  some  have  ranked  him  with  the  better 
mystics),  leading  to  devout  communion  with  God,  to  whom 
not  only  the  word,  the  sigh,  the  aspiration,  but  even  the  very 
thought,  ascend  as  a  prayer,  indicating  that  the  soul  seeks  the 
great  and  immovable  centre  of  all,  where  alone  it  can  rest. 
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0  RIG  EN. 

We  come  now  to  the  father  who  is,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
the  greatest  in  the  first  three  centuries,  namely,  Origen.  His 
extensive  learning,  his  mental  depth,  intensity,  and  freshness, 
his  patient  industry,  his  fervent  piety  and  love,  his  blameless 
life  from  his  youth  up :  these  were  all  adorned  with  genuine 
Christian  humility,  more  rare  than  his  gifts  or  his  reputation. 
Though  his  life  may  be  divided  into  two  periods, — that  which 
he  spent  in  Alexandria  up  till  230  A.D.,  and  that  which  he 
spent  in  Palestine,  particularly  in  Ciesarea,  and  which  extended 
to  the  time  of  his  death, — it  was  only  the  outward  scene  of 
his  work  that  was  different  in  the  two  periods.  The  manner 
and  spirit  of  his  labours,  and  the  end  he  pursued — the 
development  of  a  Christian  Gnosis  based  on  Holy  Scripture — 
were  still  the  same.  The  character  of  his  labours  was  little 
affected  by  the  circumstance  that  in  Palestine  he  was  invested 
with  an  ecclesiastical  office,  and  so  was  authorised  to  deliver 
discourses  in  assemblies  for  public  worship. 

But  the  life  of  the  scholar  was  by  no  means  untroubled. 
He  suffered  from  the  persecution  of  the  Roman  power,  and, 
though  no  man  had  more  devoted  adherents  both  nigh  and 
far  off,  he  had  enemies  within  the  Church,  and  had  to  bear 
envy  and  jealousy  and  wounded  hierarchical  pride. 

Origen,  surnamed  "  the  Adamantine "  (aBafAavTcvos — 
%a\K6i>Tepo<;),  was  born  in  Alexandria  about  the  year  185 
a.d.  He  was  the  first  -  born  of  Christian  parents.  His 
father  Leonides  was,  it  has  been  conjectured,  a  teacher  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature.  Whether  he  followed  this 
occupation  or  not,  it  hardly  admits  of  question  that,  in  the 
numerous  and  cultivated  community  of  Alexandria,  there 
were  already  grammarians  and  rhetoricians,  so  that,  in  this 
city,  at  least,  the  children  of  those  who   professed  the  faith 
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were  not  under  the  necessity  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  heathen 
masters  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  ancient  learning. 
Leonides,  at  all  events,  was  the  instructor  of  his  son ;  and, 
while  he  introduced  him  into  the  elements  of  general  culture, 
he  made  it  his  special  care  to  familiarise  him  with  the  Holy 
Scripture,  not  allowing  a  day  to  pass  on  which  the  boy  did 
not  learn  by  heart  and  repeat  considerable  portions  of  it. 
Even  in  those  early  days  the  spirit,  at  once  critical  and 
mystical,  by  which  Origen  was  afterwards  characterised, 
manifested  itself  in  a  way  which  caused  some  embarrassment 
to  the  teacher,  and  which  the  teacher  thought  it  right  to 
censure  or  to  restrain,  but  for  which  he  appears  to  have  given 
God  thanks  in  secret.  It  is  touching  to  read  how,  when  the 
boy  whom  he  had  somewhat  reproved  for  excessive  curiosity 
was  asleep,  he  bent  over  the  young  breast,  regarding  it  with 
reverence,  as  a  special  dwelling-place  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
It  would  seem  that,  whatever  difficulties  presented  themselves 
to  the  youth,  he  never  stumbled  at  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Scriptures :  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  question  it.  He 
encountered  many  passages,  however,  of  which  the  literal 
sense  was  sufficiently  plain,  but  which,  he  conjectured,  would 
not  have  been  there  at  all  had  there  not  lain  under  them  a 
deeper,  richer,  more  spiritual  meaning. 

In  his  early  youth  there  was  added  to  the  paternal 
instruction  that  of  the  eminent  teachers  of  the  Catechetical 
School — certainly  of  Clement,  probably  also  of  Pantsenus. 
That  influence,  however,  was  not  long  enjoyed.  We  know 
that  the  edict  of  Septimius  Severus,  issued  in  202  a.d., 
forbidding  conversion  to  Judaism  or  to  Christianity,  was  in 
many  quarters,  and  not  least  in  Alexandria,  interpreted  most 
widely  and  cruelly.  Christians  belonging  not  only  to  the 
city  but  to  the  whole  country  round  about,  were  here  tried 
and  executed. 

Scarcely  had  the  persecution  broken  out  when  Origen  gave 
evidence  of  qualities  which  entitle  him,  not  less  than  his 
indomitable  spirit  of  inquiry  entitle  him,  to  the  name 
"  Adamantine."  He  showed  a  moral  courage,  a  religious 
earnestness  and  devotion,  which  are  not  the  less  admirable 
because  they  passed  into  a  dangerous  enthusiasm,  which  in 
later  years  he  would   have  in  no  wise  justified.     Far  from 
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being  intimidated  by  the  sight  of  the  numerous  martyrdoms 
of  which  his  native  city  was  the  scene,  he  was  so  wrought 
upon  by  them  in  his  youthful  mind,  that  he  purposed  to 
offer  himself  voluntarily  to  the  persecutors  that  he  too  might 
win  the  crown,  and  nothing  could  restrain  him  but  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  his  mother.  This  was  before  a  blow  was  aimed 
at  his  own  home.  But  when  his  father  was  apprehended,  the 
youth's  desire  to  share  his  lot  became  uncontrollable,  and  the 
mother,  it  is  recorded,  knew  no  other  way  of  restraining  him 
than  by  hiding  his  clothes — doubtless  till  she  extorted  the 
promise  to  spare  her  the  agony  which  she  must  feel  if  her 
first-born  accompanied  her  husband  to  death.  Such  en- 
thusiasm as  Origen's  has,  of  course,  both  in  ancient  and  in 
later  times,  been  more  or  less  common,  and  more  or  less 
tainted  with  weakness  and  sin ;  but,  found  in  a  youth  of 
seventeen  years,  and  being  the  outbreak  of  a  fire  which  we 
know  never  ceased  to  burn  far  down  and  all  through,  it 
cannot  but  attract  us.  It  indicates  a  rich  spiritual  nature  in 
the  greatest  student  of  Christian  antiquity — in  one  who 
indeed  lived  for  study,  but  lived  for  study  because  he  lived 
for  God. 

But  more  remarkable  still  than  that  enthusiasm,  or,  rather, 
flowing  out  of  it,  and  proving  how  little  there  was  in  it  of 
vanity  and  self-love,  was  his  anxiety  that  his  father,  with 
whom  he  was  not  permitted  to  share  death,  should  not  lose 
the  martyr's  crown.  As  the  tender  recollection  of  his  family, 
and,  among  the  rest,  of  the  boy  who  had  put  to  him  so  many 
questions,  might  cause  him  to  waver,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  him,  and  lighten  to  him  the 
sacrifice.  "  Beware,  my  father,"  he  said,  "  that  you  do  not 
change  your  mind  for  our  sake."  So  wrote  the  eldest  of 
seven  children,  bidding  his  father  stand  fast,  though  his  life 
should  be  taken  and  his  property  confiscated.  There  is  not 
in  the  annals  of  ancient  persecution  a  more  notable  example 
of  that  moral  and  spiritual  strength  which  knows  nothing  of 
flesh  and  blood  when  the  question  is  between  confessing 
Christ  and  denying  Him.  Leonides  remained  stedfast,  and 
was  executed. 

In  the  hour  of  need  a  rich  and  noble  lady  of  Alexandria, 
who   is  nowhere  named,  but  who   is   said   to   have   been   a 
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Christian,  interested  herself  in  the  bereaved  and  impoverished 
family.  The  lady  must  have  been  of  a  remarkable  character, 
for  into  her  hospitable  dwelling  she  received  not  only  a 
Christian,  but  a  heretical  Gnostic  named  Paulus,  and  even 
treated  him  as  an  adopted  son.  This  Paulus  is  described  as 
a  man  of  great  acquirements  and  eloquence,  whose  discourses, 
delivered  in  the  house  into  which  he  had  been  received,  were 
attended  not  only  by  heretics  but  by  orthodox  Christians. 
The  singular  thing,  I  need  hardly  explain,  is  not  that,  at  that 
period,  a  Christian  should  show  kindness  to  a  Gnostic  or  to  a 
heathen,  but  that  she  should  enter  into  such  close  relations 
with  both  Origen  and  Paulus ;  but  the  probability  is,  though 
this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  that  she  sympathised  with  the 
latter.  She  could  otherwise  hardly  have  adopted  him,  not  to 
say  that,  however  friendly  to  free  discussion,  she  would  hardly 
have  allowed  her  house  to  be  used  for  the  dissemination  of 
heretical  tenets  which  she  did  not  share.  As  for  Origen,  he 
was  little  more  than  a  boy,  and  probably  the  benevolent  lady, 
moved  by  his  affliction,  did  not  concern  herself  at  this  time 
about  his  opinions,  and  did  not  anticipate  any  collision 
between  him  and  Paulus.  No  such  collision,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  though,  according  to  Eusebius,  whose 
testimony  on  a  point  of  this  kind  is  by  many  considered  very 
doubtful,  while  they  held  free  and  friendly  intercourse,  Origen 
took  care  that  they  should  never  have  prayers  together. 

Origen  soon  acquired  such  proficiency  in  grammar — this 
word  being  then  understood  as  comprehending  many  branches 
of  learning  that  are  now  considered  separate  sciences,  such  as 
the  knowledge  of  antiquities,  the  history  of  literature,  and 
even  theology- — that  he  was  able  to  impart  instruction  in  it, 
and  so  to  earn  a  livelihood.  But  this  occupation,  though  he 
never  undervalued  it,  could  not  permanently  satisfy  him,  and 
soon  there  was  opened  for  him  a  path  in  which  he  recognised 
his  proper  vocation  and  destiny.  It  was  reserved  for  him, 
though  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  fill  up  the  gap  which 
Clement  had  left  in  Alexandria  by  his  flight  from  the  per- 
secution. In  any  circumstances,  it  required  great  courage  to 
step  into  this  vacant  place  at  so  perilous  a  juncture,  but  the 
young  Origen  did  so  willingly,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  with- 
out the  official  commission  of  the  bishop,  though  not  without 
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a  call  from  without,  which  seemed  to  him  to  warrant  the 
course  he  took.  Some  heathens  applied  to  him  with  the 
request  to  give  them  instruction  in  Christianity.  Probably 
his  prelections  had  sometimes  brought  him  on  the  religious 
territory,  and  he  had  thus  inspired  some  of  his  hearers  with 
the  desire  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
salvation.  At  all  events,  when  we  remember  the  nature  of 
the  edict  that  had  recently  been  issued,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  have  been  deeply  in  earnest,  and  so  they  gave  Origen 
the  opportunity  of  trading  with  his  pound  in  the  way  in 
which  it  would  yield  the  richest  return.  His  scholars  soon 
became  numerous,  and  the  bishop  Demetrius,  having  his 
attention  called  to  the  young  teacher,  formally  and  officially 
appointed  him  to  the  head  of  the  Catechetical  School.  This 
was  not,  however,  properly  speaking,  an  ecclesiastical  office, 
and  required  no  consecration.  Origen,  soon  finding  that  his 
new  labours  demanded  his  undivided  strength,  abandoned  his 
previous  occupation,  by  which  he  had  earned  his  support. 
He  sold,  however,  a  number  of  copies  of  old  works,  which  he 
had  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  sale  brought  him  an 
annuity  which  yielded  him  four  oboli  a  day,  a  sum  which,  as 
his  way  of  life  was  extremely  simple,  even  abstemious,  was 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance.1  He  accepted  nothing  for  the 
instruction  he  gave  in  the  Catechetical  School,  although  the 
scholars  made  him  many  offers. 

A  violent  renewal  of  the  persecution  which  took  place  in 
the  year  203  A.D.,  on  the  arrival  of  proconsul  Aquila,  sorely 
tried  Origen's  devotion,  and  showed  that  the  former  fire  had 
not  been  extinguished  by  his  father's  blood  or  by  the  cold 
blast  of  poverty  and  hardship.  Plutarch,  the  first  of  his 
scholars,  was  the  first  to  pay  for  his  conversion  with  his  life. 
Others  also  perished  by  the  sword,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
historian,  received  the  baptism  of  fire,  sometimes  after  mani- 
fold torture.  Their  teacher  and  friend  visited  them  in 
prison,  was  with  them  at  their  trial,  and,  when  sentence  was 
pronounced,  accompanied  them  to  the  place  of  execution  and 
gave  them  the  pastoral  kiss.  More  than  once  it  happened 
that,  when  he  embraced  and  encouraged  them,  the  heathen 
who  stood  by  were  filled  with  fury  and  were  on  the  point  of 

1  [The  obolus  was  rather  more  than  three  halfpence.] 
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stoning  him.  Plutarch's  kinsmen,  for  example,  who  did  not 
share  the  martyr's  faith,  loudly  exclaimed  that  the  teacher 
was  to  blame  for  the  disciple's  death. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  persecution,  the  number  of 
those  who  attended  the  Catechetical  School  increased,  and 
the  curiosity  thus  excited  was  so  great  that  a  mob,  in  the 
midst  of  which  were  imperial  troops,  gathered  before  Origen's 
dwelling.  He  escaped,  however,  and  fled  from  house  to  house 
till  the  storm  was  past.  Some  have  expressed  astonishment 
that  he  was  not  formally  tried  and  condemned  like  the 
brethren  whom  he  consoled  and  strengthened.  The  explana- 
tion may  be  that,  though  there  was  not  much,  there  was  a 
little  regard  felt  for  the  letter  of  the  imperial  edict.  "Fieri 
Chrislianos  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit."  ["  It  was  forbidden 
under  severe  penalty  that  any  should  become  Christians."] 
These  words  might  be  strained  and  applied  to  men  who  had 
been  converts  for  a  considerable  period,  especially  if  they 
were  seeking  to  convert  others,  but  the  most  bloodthirsty 
might  hesitate  to  extend  them  to  one  who  was  notoriously 
lade  Christian*)  educatus  ["  reared  on  the  milk  of 
Christianity"],  the  son  of  a  well-known  citizen  who  had 
doubtless  trained  up  his  children  in  the  religion  for  which 
he  died. 

Origen's  asceticism  is  remarkable.  It  has  created  surprise 
that  he,  of  all  men,  should  take  literally,  or  understand  as 
of  universal  application,  many  New  Testament  sayings  and 
injunctions  that  are  not  commonly  so  interpreted.  He 
mortified  the  flesh  by  voluntary  and  severe  privation.  He 
fasted  often,  and  he  abstained  wholly  from  wine  and  flesh. 
He  wore  no  shoes,  and  had  only  one  coat.  After  labouring 
assiduously  during  the  day,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  he  knew 
almost  entirely  by  heart ;  and  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  it 
was  not  on  a  bed,  not  even  on  straw,  but  on  the  bare  ground. 
Origenes  Adamantinus  could  live  on  his  four  oboli  a- day. 
He  wished  no  more,  and  some  who  felt  themselves  his 
debtors  and  would  gladly  have  given  him  largely  of  their 
substance,  he  grieved  deeply  by  the  decided  refusal  of  every 
gift. 

That   he    understood  Matt.  xix.  12  literally,  and,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  his  interpretation,  did  himself  violence,  is  a  story 
which  is  related  by  almost  every  ecclesiastical  historian. 
We  find  it,  for  example,  in  Kurtz,  who,  like  most  others, 
records  it  without  indicating  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  truth. 
That  the  charge  was  brought  against  Origen  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life  is  undeniable ;  but  the  evidence  that  can  be 
adduced  to  show  that  it  was  well  founded  is  so  far  from 
being  conclusive  that  I  should  scarcely  refer  to  the  story  at 
all  but  for  its  almost  universal  acceptance. 

For  a  number  of  years  Origen  continued  to  labour  with 
growing  success,  which  was  attested  by  the  conversion  of 
both  men  and  women.  In  consequence  of  the  increasing 
numbers,  and  with  the  view  of  gaining  more  time  for  the 
investigation  of  Divine  truth,  he  associated  with  himself  his 
friend  Heraklas,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  martyr  Plutarch, 
and  one  of  his  first  scholars,  and  who  became  subsequently, 
on  the  death  of  Demetrius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  To  this 
Heraklas,  Origen  entrusted  the  task  of  instructing  the  younger 
and  weaker,  that  he  might  devote  his  own  time  to  the  more 
advanced. 

But,  eminently  successful  as  he  had  been,  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  was  not  perfectly  equipped  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
vocation.  Partly  constrained  by  the  character  of  the  men 
who  frequented  the  Catechetical  School,  some  of  them 
heathens,  and  some  of  them  heretics,  and  partly  impelled 
by  the  thirst  for  inquiry  which  was  inherent  in  his  nature, 
he  became  in  his  turn  a  pupil.  He  betook  himself  to  the 
most  famous  philosopher  of  his  time — Ammonius  Saccas,  the 
founder  of  Neo-Platonism,  a  man  who  has  left  nothing  in 
writing,  but  whose  greatness  and  influence  have  been  cele- 
brated by  his  scholars  Plotinus  and  Longinus.  "  Origen," 
said  Porphyry,  the  scholar  of  Plotinus,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  century,  "  was  a  scholar  of  Ammonius,  and 
made  great  progress  in  philosophy ;  he  belonged,  however,  to 
the  barbarous  and  corrupt  sect  of  Christians,  and  so  corrupted 
and  falsified  the  excellent  things  which  he  had  learned, 
mixing  up  outlandish  fables  with  the  true  doctrine  of  God 
and  the  universe." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  often  been  contended,  possibly 
in    terms    greatly   exaggerated,  that    it   was    not    the    Neo- 
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Platonic  philosophy  but  Christianity  that  suffered  in  Origen's 
hands  after  his  studies  under  Ammonius  Saccas.  But, 
whatever  the  result,  the  object  of  Origen  had  undoubtedly 
been  that  he  might  enable  himself  to  combat  the  philo- 
sophical opponents  of  Christianity  the  better  on  their  own 
ground,  and,  while  defending  the  faith  with  appropriate 
weapons,  to  find,  at  the  same  time,  in  heathen  wisdom, 
wherever  such  could  be  recognised,  appropriate  points  of 
connection  with  Christianity. 

But  there  was  another  gap  in  his  knowledge  which  Origen 
set  himself  to  fill  up.  He  put  himself  at  the  feet  of  a  Jew  in 
order  to  learn  Hebrew.  This  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
as  the  fathers  generally  were  not  only  content  with  the 
Septuagint,  but  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  equally  inspired 
and  authoritative  with  the  original. 

Origen's  blissful  and  glorious  labour,  prosecuted  for  many 
years,  was  interrupted  by  occasional  journeys.  He  visited 
Home  in  the  bishopric  of  Zephyrinus,  about  215  a.d. 
Several  years  later  (218),  Julia  Mammaea,  the  mother  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  invited  him  to  Antioch 
when  she  was  residing  there.  In  her  desire  to  converse  with 
the  celebrated  teacher,  she  had  sent  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
to  Alexandria  to  escort  him  thence.  That  Julia  Mammeea 
received  some  favourable  impressions  from  her  illustrious 
visitor  and  communicated  them  to  her  son,  has  already  been 
noticed  as  a  thing  by  no  means  improbable. 

Previously,  however,  there  had  been  a  departure  from 
Alexandria  of  another  sort.  It  was  occasioned  by  disturb- 
ances in  the  city.  Probably  it  was  when  the  Emperor 
Caracalla,  to  whom  Papinian  had  said  that  it  was  easier  to 
commit  a  parricide  than  to  justify  it,  was  present  in 
Alexandria  (21G  a.d.),  and  was  inflicting  shocking  cruelties 
there,  particularly  upon  the  scholars.  Whatever  the  precise 
occasion  may  have  been,  Origen  left  Egypt.  He  betook  him- 
self to  Palestine,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Ceesarea.  His 
friends  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theoktistus, 
Bishop  of  Csesarea,  urged  him  to  deliver  discourses  in  the 
church,  and  Origen,  though  not  yet  a  presbyter,  complied. 
Demetrius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  incensed  at  this 
violation    of    order,  and    wrote   violently   to   the    bishops   of 
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Palestine,  who,  however,  saw  nothing  wrong  in  allowing  the 
catechist  to  preach,  especially  as  he  preached  in  their 
presence.  Demetrius  could  not  be  appeased.  He  insisted 
on  Origen's  return,  and  Origen,  it  is  said,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. Possibly,  however,  the  love  of  home  and  of  the  old 
library,  which  he  might  again  indulge  without  at  least  im- 
mediate danger,  had  as  great  an  effect  as  the  command  of  the 
indignant  Bishop. 

The  various  distinctions  which  Origen  had  acquired — the 
summons  to  Arabia  addressed  to  him  by  the  governor  of  that 
land,  and  the  similar  invitation  received  from  Julia  Mammsea 
— excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  others,  probably  of  Deme- 
trius the  Bishop  himself.  We  have  just  seen  that  Demetrius 
could  not  control  his  indignation,  and  entered  into  a  violent 
correspondence  with  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  Ca?sarea, 
because  they  had  invited  Origen  to  preach  in  the  public 
assemblies  of  Christians,  he  being  invested  with  no  ecclesias- 
tical office.  Subsequently,  about  the  year  228  a.d.,  when 
Origen  was  summoned  to  Achaia  to  conduct  some  business,  of 
which  nothing  is  known  with  certainty,  he  took  his  way  over 
Palestine,  and  at  Csesarea  the  Bishop  Theoktistus,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ordained  him 
a  presbyter,  probably  because  they  were  again  desirous  that 
he  should  address  the  churches,  and  sought  to  overcome  all 
objections  by  conferring  on  him  the  qualification  that,  in  the 
view  of  his  spiritual  superior  at  Alexandria,  was  absolutely 
indispensable. 

But  Demetrius,  who  had  once  been  a  warm  friend,  was  not 
to  be  satisfied ;  and  for  Origen  to  have  received  office  from 
other  hands  than  his  was  in  his  eyes  as  great  an  offence  as 
that  of  preaching  without  holding  any  ecclesiastical  office 
at  all. 

When  the  object  of  his  displeasure  returned  in  230  a.d., 
all  was  changed.  Origen  was  suspected,  distrusted,  and 
charged  with  all  sorts  of  heresy,  and,  to  escape  the  storm 
which  was  gathering,  he  departed,  consoling  himself  with  that 
passage  of  John,  with  which  he  happened  then  to  be  occupied 
in  preparing  his  Commentary  on  that  gospel,  that  represents 
Jesus  as  commanding  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  tempest  burst  forth  soon  after  his  departure.     A  synod 
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of  Egyptian  bishops  and  some  presbyters  declared  him  unworthy 
of  the  office  of  catechist,  and  excluded  him  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church ;  and  a  second  assembly,  consisting  of  bishops 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  Demetrius,  deposed  him  from 
the  office  of  presbyter.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  high- 
handed procedure,  to  which  Demetrius  was  the  chief  insti- 
gator, other  motives  than  jealousy  may  be  justly  traced.  The 
hierarchical  spirit  might  be  too  powerful  to  be  subdued  by 
any  regard  to  the  peculiar  greatness  of  Origen  and  the 
eminent  success  with  which  his  work  in  Alexandria  had 
been  crowned ;  and,  moreover,  the  departure — the  flight,  as 
it  would  be  called — of  the  man  whose  orthodoxy  was  ques- 
tioned, and  whose  presbyterial  dignity  had  been  obtained 
without  the  consent  of  his  own  bishop,  might  be  construed  as 
a  determination  not  to  submit,  but  to  keep  the  office  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  in  a  way  that  seemed  illegitimate. 
Whatever  the  motives,  the  resolution  to  depose  Origen  was  not 
only  adopted  at  Alexandria,  but  communicated  in  a  circular 
letter  to  the  churches  throughout  the  world,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  all  other  churches, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Arabia, 
and  Achaia. 

And  to  whom  could  Origen,  the  greatest  Christian  lecturer 
of  his  age,  now  condemned  and  degraded  by  the  bishops  of 
his  own  land,  betake  himself  but  to  his-  tried  friends  in  Pales- 
tine, Theoktistus  of  Cresarea,  and  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  ? 
The  original  home  of  Christianity  was  henceforth  his  own. 
He  visited  the  holy  spots  where  had  trod  the  blessed  feet  of 
Him  who  would  take  His  disciple  up  though  all  men  should 
forsake  him.  The  exile  lingered  some  time  at  Jerusalem,  as 
if  he  sought  rest  at  the  grave  of  his  Lord.  It  was  not  here 
that  he  settled,  however,  but  in  Coesarea,  the  seat  of  the 
governor,  a  city  so  rich  in  means  of  culture  as  almost  to  vie 
with  Alexandria,  and,  above  all,  the  place  where  the  gates  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom  had  been  opened  to  the  apostles.  In 
this  city,  flourishing  when  Jerusalem  was  but  a  shadow  of  its 
past  glory,  the  man  of  adamant  prosecuted  his  old  labours  as 
one  who  belonged,  not  to  Alexandria,  nor,  indeed,  to  Cresarea, 
but  to  his  Master  and  the  world.  His  banishment,  indeed, 
only  contributed   to   the   wider   spread   of   his  influence — a 
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result  which  might  be  illustrated  by  many  other  cases  in  the 
history  of  the  Church. 

Demetrius  died  in  232  a.d.,  a  year  after  decision  was  given 
against  Origen ;  but  though  the  deposed  teacher  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Heraklas,  once  his  own  pupil,  and  then  his  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  catechetical  school,  we  hear  nothing  of  a  recall, 
and  there  was  no  indication  of  a  change  of  feeling  at  Alexan- 
dria when,  after  sixteen  years,  Heraklas  likewise  was  removed 
by  death,  and  was  followed  by  Dionysius,  another  pupil  of  the 
great  exile.  The  natural  explanation  is  that  the  Egyptian 
clergy  were  too  deeply  committed  to  the  course  into  which 
they  were  led  by  Demetrius  to  be  able  to  retreat  from  it. 

Among  the  pupils  who  studied  under  Origen  when  he 
opened  at  Cresarea  a  school  similar  to  that  which  he  had  con- 
ducted at  Alexandria,  was  Gregory,  surnamed  Thaumaturgus, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Neo-Cresarea.  He  had  come  from  Pontus 
on  some  family  business,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding, 
immediately  after  its  settlement,  to  Berytus,  there  to  study 
Eoman  law.  The  career  of  an  advocate  was  that  to  which 
his  thoughts  were  directed  when  he  arrived  at  Ciesarea,  but 
his  visit  to  this  city,  taken  by  the  way,  was  the  turning-point 
in  his  life.  His  good  angel,  he  said,  had  brought  him  hither. 
Five  years  he  remained  the  pupil  of  Origen,  whom,  according 
to  his  own  comparison,  he  loved  as  Jonathan  loved  David. 
"  This  man,"  he  added,  "  binds  us,  and  holds  us  fast  with 
bonds  so  mighty,  that  when  we  remove  to  a  distance,  he  does 
not  let  go  our  souls." 

But  Origen  was  again  exposed  to  persecution.  Maximin, 
the  murderer  of  Alexander  Severus,  turned  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  particularly  their  teachers,  the  hatred  which  he 
bore  his  predecessor.  Origen  withdrew,  betaking  himself  to 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  had  a  friend  in  the  bishop 
Firmilian,  who  sided  strongly  with  Cyprian  in  the  controversy 
about  the  baptism  of  heretics.  Here  he  lived  for  two  years 
in  the  deepest  retirement  in  the  house  of  a  Christian  lady 
named  Juliana.  In  this  house  he  found  an  unexpected  trea- 
sure in  a  collection  of  valuable  books,  of  which  Juliana  had 
come  into  possession  as  heiress  of  that  Symmachus  who  is 
known   by  his  translations   of  the   Old   Testament,  and  who 
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also  devoted  himself  to  exegetical  labours.  Here  Origeii  wrote 
his  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  which  was  addressed  to  his 
friends  Ambrosius  and  Protoktetus,  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
but  had  evidently  been  liberated  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 
On  the  occurrence  of  that  event,  which  brought  a  cessation  of 
the  persecution,  Origen  returned  to  Cresarea  in  Palestine,  and 
there  continued  his  studies,  occupying  himself  chiefly  with 
expository  labour.  Various  works,  particularly  his  great  work 
against  Celsus,  were  written  at  the  urgent  request  of  his 
friend  Ambrosius,  a  man  of  considerable  means,  who  was  wont 
to  emphasise  his  entreaties  by  paying  a  number  of  ready  writers, 
who  wrote  at  Origen's  dictation. 

He  was  not  suffered  to  end  in  peace  a  life  which,  as  we  should 
say,  had  begun  so  sadly,  and  had  been  so  often  troubled.  As 
he  had  himself  predicted  in  his  writing  against  Celsus,  the 
peaceful  days  which  had  been  enjoyed  under  Philip  the 
Arabian,  with  whom,  and  with  whose  wife,  he  is  said  to  have 
held  correspondence,  came  to  a  close.  This  was  in  250  a.d. 
When  the  Decian  persecution  broke  out,  Origen  was  seized — 
whether  in  Csesarea  or  in  Tyre  is  not  certain.  He  was  cast 
into  a  dark  prison,  an  iron  chain  was  put  upon  his  neck,  and 
all  conceivable  means,  short  of  torturing  him  to  death,  were 
used  to  make  him  recant.  But  the  son  of  Leonides,  now  an 
old  man,  bore  all  with  patience,  and  survived  Decius,  upon 
whose  death  he  was  released.  His  friend  Alexander  of  Jeru- 
salem had  died  a  martyr,  and  his  friend  Ambrosius  was  no 
more.  Origen  was  in  poverty,  worn  out  by  years  of  incessant 
labour  and  by  cruel  sufferings,  but  we  are  told  that  this  man, 
after  his  release  from  prison,  where  he  had  endured  agonies 
which  doubtless  hastened  his  end,  continued  to  write,  and  to 
write  for  the  comfort  of  such  as  were  in  sorrow  and  distress. 
He  died  at  Tyre  in  the  year  254  A.D.,  and  there  his  grave  was 
long  pointed  out.  The  merchants  and  the  traffickers  of  the 
crowning  city  had  their  good  things,  but  the  pride  thereof  has 
been  stained.  Origen's  pure  and  great  name  will  live,  pre- 
served by  his  own  page,  though  in  that  land  where  no  greater 
child  had  been  born  from  the  days  of  Moses,  the  paper  reeds 
by  the  brooks,  and  everything  sown  by  the  brooks,  should 
wither  and  be  driven  away  and  be  no  more.  But  reputation, 
during  or  after  his  lifetime,  was  not  what  Origen  sought  first. 
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Whether  he  seemed  to  be  winning  or  losing  it,  he  continued 
worthy  of  his  name  Adamantinus,  for  he  was  "stedfast,  im- 
movable, always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

The  writings  of  Origen  were  so  numerous  that,  in  the 
language  of  Jerome,  he  wrote  more  than  most  men  are  wont 
to  read ;  yet  this  indefatigable  author  had  been  most 
reluctant  to  take  pen  in  hand  except  for  transcribing.  It 
was  only  by  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Ambrosius  that  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  compose  for  the  world.  Ambrosius 
had  been  converted  by  him  from  the  heretical  to  the  Christian 
Gnosis.  He  was  a  man  of  eminence  and  wealth,  and  he  not 
only  provided  transcribers  but — what  was  scarcely  less  need- 
ful— purchased  for  him  a  number  of  expensive  manuscripts. 
This  man,  whose  support  was  extremely  valuable,  and,  being 
offered,  not  for  a  personal  but  for  a  public  end,  was  not 
rejected,  Origen  used  to  call  his  epyoScaifCTTjs — his  "  task- 
master," as  we  might  render  it.  Many  of  the  books  published 
with  the  assistance  of  this  friend  are  now  lost,  or  are  only 
partially  preserved.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  almost 
entire,  and  one  or  two  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  notice. 
Origen  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  science  of  textual 
criticism.  By  comparing  the  Septuagint  with  some  other 
Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  through 
disputations  in  which  he  engaged  with  Jews,  he  found  that 
the  commonly  received  text  often  failed  to  render  the  original 
correctly.  There  arose,  therefore,  a  need  which  Origen,  whose 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  never  thorough,  did  not  attempt  to 
meet  by  himself  publishing  a  new  version ;  but,  by  a  sort  of 
synoptical  juxtaposition  of  the  Seventy  with  other  Greek 
translations,  and  with  the  Hebrew  text,  he  at  least  furnished 
the  means  of  ascertaining  by  the  comparison  the  extent  of  the 
discrepancies,  and  so,  in  most  cases,  the  true  sense  of  the  original. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  was  as  follows :  in  the  first 
column  was  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  characters  ;  in  the 
second,  the  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  characters,  in  the  third,  the 
version  of  Aquila ;  in  the  fourth,  that  of  Symmachus ;  in  the 
fifth,  the  Septuagint ;  in  the  sixth,  that  of  Theodotion :  so 
there  were  six  columns — the  Hexapla.  The  principle  of 
arrangement  was  the  degree  of  close  and  rigid  adherence  to 
the  original.     But  in  some  parts  there  were  more  than  six 
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columns,  Origen  availing  himself  of  translations  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament :  hence  Octapla,  and  sometimes 
even  Ennccvpla.  But  there  was  also  an  edition  called  the 
Tetrapla,  containing  four  versions — those,  namely,  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  the  Seventy,  being  the  same  as 
the  Hexcqrta,  without  its  two  columns  for  the  Hebrew.  It  is 
believed  that  marginal  notes  were  added  to  this  critical 
apparatus  ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  edition,  few  copies  of 
it  were  needed,  and  though  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  immediately  succeeding  ages  profited  by  it,  and  intro- 
duced citations  from  it  into  their  pages,  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
has  long  ago  perished.  Origen's  own  copy  or  copies  having 
been  discovered  fifty  years  after  his  death,  probably  at  Tyre, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  martyr  Pamphilus  of  Csesarea,  and 
remained  in  the  library  there  (where  Jerome  saw  it  and  took 
advantage  of  it)  till  652  A.D.,  when  Cresarea  was  captured  by 
the  Saracens.  Various  editions  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Hcxapla  that  could  be  collected  have  been  published  more 
than  once  since  the  beginning  of  last  century. 

In  the  time  of  Origen  alarm  was  already  excited  by  the 
number  of  various  readings  in  the  New  Testament  manu- 
scripts, arising  partly  from  negligence  and  partly  from  wilful 
corruption.  It  is  well  that  attention  was  early  called  to  the 
evil,  though  it  might  be  called  to  it  then,  as  it  was  at  later 
times,  in  exaggerated  language.  Origen  appears  to  have 
devoted  much  time  to  critical  inquiries  in  this  territory  also ; 
and,  though  he  did  not  undertake  a  complete  recension  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were  at  least  in  circulation, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  manuscripts  of  portions 
of  it  revised  and  amended  by  him.  And  so,  among  other 
obligations  under  which  he  laid  the  Church  of  the  future, 
we  owe  it  in  great  measure  to  him  that  the  corruption  did  not 
spread  so  widely  as  otherwise  it  would  have. 

Origen's  exegetical  writings  consisted  partly  of  Scholia, 
called  also  arjfMeicoaets, — brief  notes  on  detached  passages  that 
seemed  specially  to  need  explanation, — and  Commentaries 
(rofiot),  embracing  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  New.  With  these  are  usually  classed  his 
Homilies,  or  popular  expositions,  delivered  after  his  sixteenth 
year. 
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His  character  as  a  commentator  is  thus  given  by  a  French 
writer  : '  "  He  commonly  says  everything  which  occurs  to  him 
with  respect  to  some  word  that  he  meets  with,  and  he  affects 
great  refinement  in  his  speculations,  which  often  leads  him  to 
resort  to  airy  and  allegorical  meanings.  But  notwithstanding 
these  faults,  we  find  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment profound  learning,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
everything  respecting  religion ;  nor  is  there  any  writer  from 
whom  we  can  learn  so  well  as  from  him  what  the  ancient 
theology  was.  He  had  carefully  read  a  great  number  of 
writers  of  whom  we  scarcely  know  the  names." 

That  in  these  Commentaries,  and  also  in  the  Homilies, 
allegory  should  abound  does  not  surprise  us  when  we 
remember  that  their  author  was  the  countryman  and  the 
student  of  Philo,  and  the  pupil  of  Clement,  and  of  the 
founder  of  the  Neo-Platonic  School.  Origen's  method  is  not 
new,  but  his  manner  of  defending  it  is  noteworthy.  He 
justifies  it  psychologically  as  a  trichotomist.  As  a  man 
consists  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so,  he  taught,  Holy  Scripture 
has  a  threefold  sense — a  literal  (by  which,  however,  he 
means  not  the  grammatico-historical  sense,  but  that  of  the 
naked  letter),  a  moral,  and  a  spiritual.  Besides  the  first,  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  body,  there  is  a  second,  the  moral, 
which  corresponds  with  the  soul,  the  historical  as  well  as  the 
didactic  portions  containing  lessons  and  warnings  which  form 
a  moral  mirror  for  the  human  race.  But  still  higher — vastly 
higher — he  places  the  third  sense,  corresponding  with  the 
spirit,  by  which  are  apprehended  not  only  our  actual  relations 
to  the  unseen  and  eternal,  but  conditions  and  events  in  the 
supra-mundane,  pre-mundane,  and  post-mundane  universe.  To 
penetrate  these  deeper  mysteries  is  the  privilege  only  of  him 
who  enjoys  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  that  inspired  the 
Scriptures. 

It  is  manifest  that  Origen,  the  father  of  textual  criticism — 
the  man  who  spent  three  years  of  his  life  in  compiling  the 
Hexapla,  was  far  from  being  the  slave  of  the  letter.  Too  far! 
The  main  charge  brought  against  him  with  reason  is  that  he 
did  not  give  the  letter  its  due  place.  The  man  that  insisted 
that  Celsus  should  have  either  rejected  all  or  accepted  all  in 
1  Quoted  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Mythol.  [Richard  Simon]. 
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the  gospel  history,  denied  iu  many  cases  that  the  literal 
sense,  sometimes  even  when  it  coincided  with  the  grammatico- 
historical,  was  a  true  sense  at  all,  although  there  the  passage 
stood,  inspired,  and  inspired,  whether  he  could  always  discover 
the  deep  mystical  meaning  or  not,  for  a  wise  end.  The 
literal  sense,  he  maintains,  is  not  always  true,  there  being 
intermingled  with  the  narratives  not  a  few  things  whereby 
the  attention  of  the  reader  might  be  recalled  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  case  to  an  examination  of  the  inner  meaning. 
On  this  point  let  us  hear  his  own  words,  and,  though  we  may 
by  no  means  accept  all  his  illustrations,  we  shall  admit  that 
he  has  something  to  say  for  his  theory : — 

"  Who  is  there,  pray,  possessed  of  understanding,  that  will 
regard  the  statement  as  appropriate,  that  the  first  day,  and 
the  second,  and  the  third,  in  which  also  both  evening  and 
morning  are  mentioned,  existed  without  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars — the  first  day  even  without  a  sky  ?  And  who  is  found 
so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  God  .  .  .  planted  a  visible 
and  palpable  tree  of  wood,  so  that  any  one  eating  of  it  with 
bodily  teeth  should  obtain  life,  and,  eating  again  of  another 
tree,  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ?  "  So 
of  God  walking,  and  Adam  hiding  himself,  in  the  garden. 
"  The  departure  of  Cain  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  will 
manifestly  cause  a  careful  reader  to  inquire  what  is  the 
presence  of  God,  and  how  any  one  can  go  out  from  it.  How 
could  the  devil  literally  show  from  a  high  mountain  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  how  the  kings  of  these  kingdoms 
be  glorified  by  men  ?  The  passage  concerning  smiting  on  the 
right  cheek  cannot,  for  more  than  one  reason,  be  taken 
literally,  for  a  man,  unless  he  happen  to  have  a  bodily  defect, 
first  strikes  the  left  cheek  with  the  right  hand.  So,  when 
both  eyes  have  the  property  of  sight,  why  should  tne 
responsibility  of  the  offence  committed  by  that  sense  be 
transferred  to  one  eye,  and  that  the  right  ?  The  Holy  Spirit 
himself  makes  it  plain  that  we  are  not  to  be  edified  by  the 
letter  alone  or  by  anything  in  it,  but  that  many  things  were 
interwoven  which,  when  understood  in  their  inner  meaning, 
give  forth  a  law  which  is  advantageous  to  men  and  worthy  of 
God."  l 

1  This  extract,  which  is  abridged,  is  from  the  Uipi  apX^  {De  Principiis)  [Bk. 
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To  the  deep  and  mystical  meaning  Origen  attaches  vast 
importance.  Our  eyes  must  be  opened  if  we  are  to  behold 
wondrous  things  out  of  God's  law.  The  treasure  is  in  earthen 
vessels — in  the  vulgar  and  unpolished  vessels  of  words,  as  he 
says  in  the  llepl  ap^Siv.  We  shall  sometimes  rind  three 
senses ;  we  may  expect  to  find  at  least  two.  These  earthen 
vessels  contain  two  or  three  firkins  apiece.  Take  an  illustra- 
tion of  one  containing  three  :  "  The  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I 
am  not  worthy  to  unloose."  The  moral  sense,  ecpually  with 
the  literal,  is  obvious,  since  the  external  act  cannot,  of  course, 
be  considered  apart  from  the  corresponding  sentiment.  But 
what  is  the  treasure  contained  in  the  earthen  vessel  ?  To 
contemplate  Christ  in  His  low  estate  as  He  dwelt  among  us, 
and  understand  in  the  same  degree  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation, is  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  one  of  His  shoes.  But 
there  are  two  shoes.  Christ  stooped  lower  than  the  dust  of 
earth.  As  David  tells  us  in  the  Sixteenth  Psalm,  and  Peter 
in  his  First  Epistle,  He  descended  in  spirit  to  Hades ;  and  to 
comprehend  something  of  the  mystery  of  that  descent  by 
which  He  became  Lord  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  is  to 
unloose  the  latchet  of  the  other  shoe. 

How  arbitrary,  fanciful,  unnatural  this  is,  need  not  be  said. 
The  instance  is  one  of  a  thousand.  In  his  own  allegorising 
style,  he  compares  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  mere 
letter  with  the  ass  and  the  ass's  colt  :  they  must  be  loosed  by 
the  disciples.  The  deeper  senses  must  be  disclosed  before 
Christ  can  make  His  triumphant  entry  on  the  ass  and  the 
colt  into  the  city — the  soul  of  the  believer. 

If  anything  in  the  way  of  interpretation  could  be  worse 
than  Origen's  perpetual  hunt  after  allegorical  meanings,  it 
was  the  opposite  extreme  of  servile  literalism,  which,  as  Origen 
himself  endeavoured  to  show,  was  the  mother  of  unbelief,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  and  of  heresy,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

iv.  ch.  i.,  Ante-Nicene  Christ.  Lib.,  vol.  x.  p.  315],  the  first  considerable  work 
of  systematic  theology.  This  work  is  preserved  entire,  at  least  in  the  Latin 
translation.  Its  object  was  to  bring  to  greater  perfection,  and  to  present  as  a 
coherent  whole,  the  subject  which  had  been  treated  in  the  ^rpufianTs  of 
Clement,  and  in  his  own  ^rpuiptzTus  also. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  title  &p%ctl.  Does  it 
denote  the  <rroixi7a, — the  fundamental  principles  of  all  things — or,  as  most  take 
it  to  signify,  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  ? 
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Marcionites — the  cause  of  an  unworthy  conception  of  God, 
and  therefore  of  immorality,  in  the  case  both  of  many  Jews 
and  of  many  heretics,  and  of  multitudes  who  could  be  classed 
with  neither.  It  is  but  just  to  say  further,  that  notwith- 
standing his  baseless,  airy  interpretations,  he  not  only  shows 
himself  in  his  Commentaries,  as  in  his  other  writings,  to  be  a 
man  of  solid  and  profound  learning,  and  of  acute,  original 
mind,  but  uniformly  respects  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
which  in  his  day  was  pure,  and,  while  he  sets  forth  vital 
truth  in  accordance  with  this  "  rule  of  faith,"  does  not  call  in 
question  any  of  the  main  facts  recorded  in  Scripture. 

I  cannot  speak  at  any  length  of  Origen  as  an  apologist. 
Let  me  give  one  passage  from  his  work  against  Celsus : — 

"  What  god,  or  spirit,  or  prudent  man,"  asks  Celsus,  "  would 
not,  on  foreseeing  that  such  events  were  to  befall  him,  avoid 
them  if  he  could  ?  whereas  he  threw  himself  headlong  into 
those  things  which  he  knew  beforehand  were  to  happen." 
"  And  yet  Socrates,"  answers  Origen,  "  knew  that  he  would  die 
after  drinking  the  hemlock,  and  it  was  in  his  power,  if  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  Crito,  by  escaping  from 
prison,  to  avoid  these  calamities ;  but  nevertheless  he  decided, 
as  it  appeared  consistent  with  right  reason,  that  it  was  better 
for  him  to  die  as  became  a  philosopher  than  to  retain  his  life 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  one.  Leonidas,  also,  the  Lacedae- 
monian general,  knowing  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  dying 
with  his  followers  at  Thermopylae,  did  not  make  any  effort  to 
preserve  his  life  by  disgraceful  means,  but  said  to  his  com- 
panions, '  Let  us  go  to  breakfast,  as  we  shall  sup  in  Hades.' 
And  where  is  the  wonder  if  Jesus,  knowing  all  things  that 
were  to  happen,  did  not  avoid  them  but  encountered  what  he 
foreknew,  when  Paul,  His  own  disciple,  having  heard  what 
would  befall  him  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  proceeded  to 
face  the  danger,  reproaching  those  who  were  weeping  around 
him,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  him  from  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  ?  Many  also  of  our  contemporaries,  knowing  well 
that  if  they  made  a  confession  of  Christianity,  they  would  be 
put  to  death,  but  that  if  they  denied  it,  they  would  be  liberated 
and  their  property  restored,  despised  life  and  voluntarily 
selected  death  for  the  sake  of  their  religion." x 

1  Bk.  I.  ch.  viii.     The  whole  work  consists  of  eight  books. 
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Origen  is  commonly  called  the  "  father  of  preaching," 
though  the  designation  is  more  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
than  the  designation  of  him  as  the  father  of  textual  criticism 
and  of  systematic  theology,  or  as  the  first  of  commentators. 
The  title  is  given  him  because  he  is  the  first  divine  who  has 
bequeathed  discourses  to  posterity,  although,  undoubtedly, 
there  are  treatises  of  an  earlier  date  which  may  have  been  in 
great  part  composed  of  matter  originally  delivered  to  the 
assembled  people.  Origen  was  never  a  pastor.  When  he 
began  to  preach  he  was  not  even  a  presbyter.  Of  the  two 
hundred  Homilies  that  have  been  preserved,  few  were  written 
down  by  Origen  himself  ;  most  were  written  by  shorthand 
writers  after  he  was  sixty  years  of  age.  The  Greek  original, 
however,  of  almost  all  of  them  has  been  lost,  and  in  the  Latin 
translations  liberties  have  been  taken  on  some  doctrinal  points. 
But  though  the  material  for  judging  may  not  be  complete,  it 
is  ample  enough  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  "  father  of 
preaching  "  was  not  a  preacher  of  the  highest  order — though, 
of  course,  it  may  seem  hard  to  compare  him  with  the  pulpit 
orators  who  followed.  He  has  expressed  many  just  views  on 
preaching.  The  great  business  of  the  preacher,  he  held,  was 
not  to  fight  with  pagan  philosophers,  or  to  plunge  with  the 
Gnostics  into  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  eternal  past,  but 
to  dig  wells  in  the  field  of  Scripture  and  draw  plenteous  water, 
not  only  for  those  who  were  of  the  household  of  faithful 
Abraham,  but  for  the  camels  also — that  is,  for  the  ignorant 
and  perverse.  The  history  of  the  Church  from  the  days  of 
the  apostles  had  told  of  no  more  devout,  self-denying 
servant  of  God,  and  yet  he  was  so  far  from  counting  him- 
self to  have  attained  that,  as  we  are  told  by  a  venerable 
father,  once  when  he  was  about  to  deliver  a  discourse,  his  eye 
fell  accidentally  on  Ps.  1.  1 G  :  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  to  de- 
clare my  statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldest  take  my  covenant  in 
thy  mouth,"  and  he  burst  into  tears  and  could  not  utter  a 
word.  But,  though  he  was  a  man  of  most  ardent  religious 
nature,  we  do  not  read  of  his  audience  at  any  time  being 
overcome.  He  had  hearers,  some  of  them  of  great  eminence, 
who  were  interested  and  edified  vastly  more  by  him  than  by 
any  other,  but  he  had  no  occasion,  as  Chrysostom  often  had, 
and  Augustine  sometimes   had,  to   rebuke  the  multitude  for 
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their  boisterous  applause.  He  was  interrupted,  however. 
Some  of  the  people,  forgetful  of  the  time  and  place,  and 
as  little  sensible  of  the  peculiar  greatness  of  Origen  as 
he  was  himself,  instead  of  listening  to  him,  talked  to  one 
another,  and  at  times,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
building,  were  not  only  voluble  but  vociferous.  The  clear 
stream  of  his  eloquence,  though  it  might  be  full,  even  to 
overflowing,  never  became  a  torrent.  Sincere  and  grave, 
though  possibly  not  always  incorrupt,  he  was  tranquil  and 
composed.  There  was  no  tragic  vein  in  him,  though  his  life 
was  sometimes  tragic  enough,  and  it  lay  not  at  all  in  his 
nature — and,  down  to  the  dark  ages,  it  was  not  expected  of 
the  sacred  orator — to  entertain  his  audience  with  low  comedy. 
He  was  no  stranger  to  the  obvious  homiletical  principle  that 
the  preacher  should  adapt  himself  to  a  mixed  multitude, — he 
himself  inculcated  it,  and  acted  upon  it, — but  he  came  down 
to  the  people  only  in  the  sense  of  striving  to  make  himself 
intelligible  to  them,  in  which,  if  they  chose  to  attend,  he  wras 
generally  successful. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  allegory  was  the  rock  on  which 
Origen  split.  His  mystical  interpretations  were  not  incom- 
prehensible, and  they  were  not  necessarily  less  effective  than 
the  rest  of  his  discourse.  Many  great  preachers  have  alle- 
gorised in  a  way  most  attractive  and  edifying  ;  usually,  no 
doubt,  offering  their  imagery  as  accommodation  or  application, 
and  not  as  exposition.  But  take  the  greatest  of  preachers 
between  Chrysostom  and  Luther.  St.  Bernard  found  every- 
where, like  Origen,  the  threefold  sense — the  garden,  as  he 
called  the  literal  sense,  and  then  the  cellar,  in  neither  of  which 
he  was  wont  to  linger,  and  the  bridal  chamber,  as  he  called 
the  mystical.  From  any  text  in  which  the  redeemed  soul 
communes  with  its  Lord  who  has  betrothed  it  to  Himself  for 
ever,  he  could  rise,  and  raise  his  hearers  with  him,  to  holy 
and  rapt  contemplation,  believing  all  the  while  that  he  was 
led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  truth  of  which  every  word  and 
every  particle  of  Scripture  was  full. 

It  was  not,  then,  because  he  allegorised  beyond  limits 
which  no  one  has  defined,  but  which  all  agree  he  transgressed, 
that  Origen's  fame  as  an  orator  does  not  approach  that  which 
he  won  as  a  teacher,  a  theologian,  and  an  apologist.     It  is  to 
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be  noticed,  however — and  the  remark  applies  to  other  pro- 
ductions than  his  Homilies — that  Origen  is  by  no  means 
always  confident  that  he  is  right  in  his  exegesis.  He  who  is 
careful  to  tell  us  that  he  could  not  dogmatise  on  the  tenets 
which  were  afterwards  called  "  Origenistic " — such  as  the 
restoration  of  all  fallen  spirits  to  their  first  estate — does  not 
propound  his  mystical  meanings  as  infallibly  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  claiming  no  more  authority  for  them  than  for  his 
other  private  opinions. 

And  with  all  his  allegorising  tendencies,  Origen  believed  in 
the  name  of  Christ  just  as  the  least  speculative  of  his  brethren 
in  Alexandria  or  in  Csesarea,  and  it  was  given  him,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  suffer  for  Christ's  name.  His  persecution  was 
borne  with  meekness.  He  could  hit  the  dead  Celsus  hard 
enough  at  times,  but  against  his  worst  living  foes  he  was 
never  bitter.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  never  intoxicated 
by  the  eulogies  of  his  friends.  If  any  one  ever  kept  his  heart 
with  all  diligence  and,  with  God's  help,  watched  not  in  vain, 
it  was  Origen.  And  now  all  men  not  only  recognise  his 
singular  gifts  and  influence,  but  judge  mildly  of  him  even 
from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  declaring  with  one  consent 
that,  if  he  sometimes  erred,  and  could  not  be  canonised,  he 
cannot  be  classed  with  conscious  and  formal  heretics.  His 
last  days  were  spent  in  Tyre.  The  very  name  of  the  city 
where  he  was  to  find  his  resting-place  would  remind  such  a 
man  of  the  everlasting  rock  on  which  he  had  built  in  youth. 
He  was  buried  with  the  honourable  of  the  earth,  whose 
memorial  has  perished  with  them.  We  cannot  well  conceive 
of  Origen's  spirit  lingering  over  his  grave  as  loth  to  leave 
the  body  that  it  loved  ;  for,  though  he  was  anything  but  a 
pessimist,  the  world  was  to  him  a  vast  penitentiary,  in  which 
fallen  souls  are  confined  and  punished,  each  in  its  own  cell. 
From  his  cell  he  was  now  released.  He  had  gained  the 
spiritual  body  of  which  Paul  speaks,  to  be  a  shining  orb.  A 
shining  orb  he  remains  below,  and  we  know  the  promise  his 
Lord  gave  to  the  righteous  for  the  Kingdom  above.  In 
truth,  with  one,  or,  perhaps,  two  exceptions,  Origen  was  the 
greatest  gift  which  the  Father  of  Lights  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  during  fourteen  centuries. 
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The  pervading  principle  of  Origen  was  that  the  end  must 
correspond  with  the  beginning.  He  began  every  homily  with 
a  prayer,  and  ended  it  with  a  doxology.  His  aim  was  not  to 
leave  a  name  "  sere  perennius  "  ;  it  is  rather  expressed  in  the 
words  with  which  he  closes  the  great  work  of  his  old  age : 
"  Glory  be  to  Thee,  our  God  :  Glory  be  to  Thee  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE    CHRISTIANS    AND    THE    ROMAN    POWER CONSTANTINE    AND 

MAXENTIUS. 

The  names  of  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Decius,  and  Diocletian, 
which  mark  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  first  centuries,  mark  at  the  same  time 
glorious  epochs  in  the  mighty  career  of  conquest  by  which 
the  Christian  religion  ultimately  triumphed  over  the  paganism 
of  the  Roman  world.  The  persecutions  passed  through 
different  phases,  naturally  becoming,  as  a  rule,  more  wide- 
spread and  violent  at  every  new  outburst,  as  the  votaries  of 
the  new  faith  became,  during  the  intervals  of  tranquillity, 
more  numerous  and  formidable.  Doubtless  there  was  in  the 
Church,  in  the  character  and  life  of  its  members,  much  to 
deplore,  both  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  suffering,  but 
it  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  and  it  will  readily  be  acknow- 
ledged if  we  judge  fairly,  not  trying  the  votaries  and  the 
fruits  of  the  new  religion  by  an  ideal  standard,  but  comparing 
them  with  the  votaries  and  the  fruits  of  the  old  religions 
which  were  being  supplanted,  that  the  graces  which  were 
being  cherished  and  evinced  were  much  more  conspicuous. 
It  was  with  reason  that  Cyprian  regarded  the  Church  as 
wearing  a  righteous  crown,  and  pronounced  her  blessed  of  her 
Lord,  her  garments  white  through  the  good  works  of  the 
brethren,  and  red  through  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  whose 
glorious  company  he  himself  was  to  join.  "  Neither  the  tulip 
nor  the  rose  was  wanting,"  he  could  exclaim;  "  neither  was 
wanting  in  the  garland  which  adorned  her  head."  And 
Origen,  writing  against  Celsus,  could  say  :  "  The  work  of 
Christianity  manifests  itself  throughout  the  world.  Where 
Christian  communities  have  been  founded,  their  members 
have  been  converted  from  a  thousand  vices,  and  at  the  present 
day  the  name  of  Jesus  produces  a  wonderful  meekness,  phil- 
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anthropy  and  gentleness  in  those  who  do  not  assume  faith  in 
the  doctrine  of  God  and  Christ  for  the  sake  of  earthly  advan- 
tages, but  who  sincerely  accept  it."  That  was  the  testimony 
of  the  most  inimical  of  scoffers  as  well  as  the  most  eminent 
of  apologists.  Lucian  says  :  "  These  unhappy  men  have  come 
to  believe  that  they  are  immortal ;  therefore  they  do  not  fear 
death,  but  meet  it  willingly.  They  who  deny  the  gods  of  the 
Greeks  and  adore  the  crucified  sophist  are  persuaded  that  all 
are  brethren  and  hold  their  property  as  a  common  good." 
The  heathen  were  astonished  at  men  who,  as  one  of  them 
expressed  it,  loved  before  they  became  acquainted  with  one 
another ;  and  not  less,  assuredly,  was  their  astonishment  at 
finding  that  the  same  men  were  placable  and  merciful  ;  that 
they  requited  evil  with  good ;  that  they  interested  themselves 
in  those  whom  the  heathen  cast  out,  not  only  caring  for  the 
living,  but  giving  decent  burial  to  the  bodies  which,  in  time 
of  pestilence,  were  cast  into  the  streets.  The  graces  of  the 
Christians — their  patience  and  fortitude  on  the  one  hand, 
their  holy  and  benevolent  activity  on  the  other — have  been, 
by  both  friend  and  foe,  ranked  among  the  secondary  causes 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

But,  if  men  were  often,  in  the  first  instance,  won  without 
the  word,  they  were  won  to  the  word,  and  to  Him  who  gave 
it.  And  the  word  was  nigh  unto  them.  It  dropped  from 
the  lips  of  those  whose  lives  adorned  it,  and  it  is  a  most  not- 
able circumstance  that,  though  there  was  a  regular  ministry 
from  the  beginning,  there  is  scarcely  anything  said  in  the 
history  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  Christians  who 
could,  in  any  distinctive  sense,  be  called  missionaries.  The 
trader  on  his  journey,  the  soldier  in  the  camp,  the  slave  in 
the  house,  the  philosopher  among  his  disciples,  as  well  as  the 
friend  among  his  friends  and  the  mother  among  her  children  : 
these  all  did  their  part  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  which  they  felt  to  be  of  God,  and  to  which,  they  were 
assured,  God  would  give  the  victory. 

While  Christianity  grew  and  flourished,  paganism  had  even 
more  rapidly  decayed  and  withered.  We  learn  from  the 
testimony  of  Pliny  in  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan  that,  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  temples 
were  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  almost  deserted,  and  beasts 
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intended  for  sacrifice  found  no  market.  A  century  later, 
Terlullian  had  the  courage  to  say  in  the  face  of  the  heathen 
that  the  worship  which  they  offered  to  the  gods  was  not  only 
vain  in  itself,  but  vain  in  the  consciousness  of  the  worshippers  : 
that  they  were  no  longer  in  earnest  with  it,  but  that  it  had 
become  a  dead  custom,  or  a  mere  pastime.  Neo-Platonism,  by 
its  philosophical  interpretations  of  the  ancient  myths,  which 
had  once  been  received  in  simple  faith,  seemed  to  kindle  in 
some  individual  minds  an  artificial  enthusiasm  for  the  "  new- 
old,"  as  it  has  been  expressed,  but  it  was  utterly  powerless 
with  the  masses,  and  eventually  it  could  not  but  undermine 
the  edifice  which  it  was  designed,  and  appeared  for  the  time 
fitted,  to  sustain  and  secure.  Paganism  had  its  sincere 
votaries,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  but  it  owed  its 
prolonged  existence  mainly  to  that  conservatism  in  religion 
which  springs  rather  from  aversion  to  the  new,  and  fear  of 
the  new,  than  from  attachment  to  the  old. 

That  the  Christians  had  become  a  great  power  in  the 
Empire  is  evinced  most  clearly  by  the  history  of  the  last 
Itoman  persecution — that  which  took  place  under  Diocletian 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  We  know  what  the 
Emperor's  principles  were.  Early  in  his  reign  he  had,  in  an 
edict  passed  against  the  Manichees,  declared  it  to  be  the 
greatest  crime  for  men  to  assail  the  religion  which  had  once 
for  all  been  established  by  their  forefathers,  and  he  had 
announced  his  determination  to  punish  the  obstinate,  perverse 
men  against  whom  his  decree  was  directed.  Already,  if  he 
would  act  consistently  with  this  principle,  it  behoved  him  to 
take  measures  for  the  extirpation,  not  only  of  a  single  sect, 
but  of  all  Christians,  the  religion  of  Catholics  as  well  as  of 
heretics  being  a  constant  protest  against  the  old  polytheism  to 
which,  partly  on  personal  and  partly  on  political  grounds,  he 
was  devoted.  And  yet  against  the  Christians  generally  he 
did  not  venture  to  proceed  to  extremities  till  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  resolution  to  adopt  severe  measures 
was  not  come  to  till  a  whole  winter  had  been  spent  in  secret 
council  at  Nicornedia. 

Some  have  held  that,  though  the  Caesar  Galerius  and  the 
Neo-Platonist  Hierocles,  governor  of  Bithynia,  are  commonly 
represented  as  the  most  passionate  enemies  of  the  Christians, 
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and  the  chief  instigators  to  the  persecution  of  the  odious  sect ; 
though  pagan  priests,  too,  are  sometimes  represented1  as 
clamouring  in  the  ear  of  the  hesitating  Emperor,  and  pro- 
testing that  it  was  vain  for  them  to  sacrifice,  since  the  gods 
would  have  none  of  their  sacrifices  as  long  as  the  hated  sect 
which  followed  the  Crucified  was  suffered  to  exist ;  though 
policy,  philosophy,  and  priestcraft,  all  had  their  spokesmen 
during  that  sad  winter,  urging  the  apparently  vacillating 
Diocletian  to  a  decisive  blow — yet  the  result  reached  was  in 
nowise  due  to  the  arguments  and  entreaties  which  were 
addressed  to  him ;  for,  when  his  purpose  was  formed,  it  was 
in  accordance  with  his  character  to  consult,  or  give  himself 
the  air  of  consulting,  the  men  of  his  confidence  in  matters  of 
importance,  and  to  listen  to  them  with  the  greatest  deference 
It  had  long  been  his  resolution  to  crown  his  so-called  political 
restoration  with  a  restoration  of  religion,  and  this  great  work 
he  had  reserved  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  his  vicen- 
nalia, — the  celebration  of  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign, — 
which,  according  to  a  long-cherished  plan,  was  to  be  followed 
by  his  voluntary  resignation.  Now,  we  may  well  believe 
that  unity  of  religion  had  all  along  been  a  thing  dear  to  his 
heart,  and  even  that  it  entered  essentially  into  his  conception 
of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  The  latter,  though  the  contrary 
might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  case,  he  regarded  it  as 
his  high  duty  to  maintain,  and  his  high  distinction  to  repre- 
sent. For  though,  in  the  year  286  a.d.,  he  had  made  Maxi- 
mian  his  colleague  in  the  Empire  with  the  title  of  Augustus, 
and,  in  the  year  292  a.d.,  had  appointed  the  two  Csesars, 
Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  one  to  assist  himself 
in  the  administration  and  defence  of  the  east,  and  the  other 
to  assist  Maximian  in  the  administration  and  defence  of  the 
west,  yet  he  remained  himself  the  centre  of  the  imperial 
unity,  was  recognised  as  such  by  those  whom  he  called  his 
colleagues,  and,  indeed,  claimed  to  be  thus  regarded  by  adopt- 
ing the  name  Jovius,  by  which  he  plainly  indicated  that  his 
power  was  supreme,  and  representative  of  that  of  the  father 
of  the  gods,  and  by  which  he  at  the  same  time  indicated  that 
religion  entered  into  his  idea  of  imperial  unity.  But  to  desire 
an  end  and  to  accomplish  it  by  any  means — by  bloodshed  and 
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torture  and  death  if  necessary — are  two  very  different  things. 
The  simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the  long  delay  was  the 
great  number  and  influence  of  the  Christians,  which  forced 
upon  the  Emperor  the  conviction  that  the  work  of  extermina- 
tion was  extremely  perilous,  and,  if  possible  at  all,  by  no 
means  easy. 

The  father  of  ecclesiastical  history  thus  begins  his  account 
of  his  own  time : — "  To  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
extent  and  the  nature  of  that  glory  and  liberty  with  which 
the  doctrine  of  piety  towards  the  supreme  God  as  announced 
to  the  world  through  Christ  has  been  honoured  among  all, 
both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  before  the  persecution  of  our  day, 
this,  we  say,  were  an  undertaking  beyond  our  power.  As  a 
proof,  we  might  refer  to  the  clemency  of  the  Emperors 
towards  our  brethren,  to  whom  they  even  entrusted  the 
government  of  provinces,  exonerating  them  from  all  anxiety 
as  it  regarded  sacrificing,  on  account  of  that  singular  good- 
will that  they  entertained  toward  the  doctrine.  Why  should 
we  speak  of  those  in  the  imperial  palaces,  and  the  sovereigns 
themselves,  who  granted  their  domestics  the  liberty  of  declar- 
ing themselves  freely,  in  word  and  deed,  on  religion,  and,  I 
would  say,  almost  the  liberty  of  boasting  of  their  freedom  in 
the  practice  of  the  faith  ? " 

But  he  acknowledges,  as  had  been  acknowledged  by  distin- 
guished writers  before  some  former  persecutions,  that  many  in 
the  Church  had  become  most  slothful,  and  might  fall  before 
the  persecution  came.  Then,  quoting  from  Jeremiah,  he  says, 
"  The  Lord  in  His  anger  darkened  the  daughter  of  Zion,  and 
hurled  from  heaven  to  earth  the  glory  of  Israel.  Neither  did 
He  remember  His  footstool  in  the  day  of  His  wrath.  But  the 
Lord  also  overwhelmed  all  the  beauty  of  Israel,  and  tore  down 
all  His  walls." 

I  do  not  now  give  an  account  of  the  sufferings  which 
followed  the  publication  of  Diocletian's  edicts,  the  three  first 
of  which  (303  A.D.),  as  we  saw,  were  directed  against  Bibles, 
churches,  and  Christian  ministers  conspicuous  in  office  and  in 
station,  the  fourth  (304  a.d.)  being  directed  against  all 
Christians,  declaring  all  who  refused  to  sacrifice  liable  to 
torture  and  death.  In  the  following  year — the  year  before 
his  abdication — the  Emperor  gave  orders  that  the  last  penalty 
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should  not  be  exacted,  returning,  probably,  to  the  conviction 
that  had  restrained  him  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign, 
and  which  had  been  shaken  by  Galerius,  Hierocles,  and  the 
priests — the  conviction,  namely,  that  the  work  of  extermina- 
tion was  hopeless.  But  with  a  lamentable  inconsistency,  of 
which,  however,  examples  have  often  been  found,  the  ruler 
who  would  not  stain  the  Empire  with  the  blood  of  citizens, 
and  thus,  as  it  was  expressed,  bring  upon  his  reign  the 
reproach  of  cruelty,  still  sanctioned  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ments which,  though  short  of  death,  were  sometimes  barbarous. 
There  are  many  instances  of  men  losing  both  an  eye  and  a 
foot  through  the  application  of  a  hot  iron,  and  then  being 
condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines.  But  as  the  life  was  not 
taken,  all,  according  to  Eusebius,  were  expected  to  acknow- 
ledge the  "  great  clemency  "  of  the  Emperor. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Christians  by  no  means  ended  with 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  that  of  his  colleague  Max- 
imian,  which  took  place  on  the  same  day,  the  1st  of  May, 
305  a.d.  But  there  was  at  hand  a  revolution  toward  which 
the  centuries  had  been  working ;  for  which,  too,  Nero,  Trajan, 
Aurelius,  and  Diocletian,  though  naturally  and  justly  regarded 
by  the  Church  as  vessels  of  wrath  and  heaven-sent  scourges, 
had  been  preparing — a  revolution  which,  indeed,  if  we  look 
only  at  the  immediate  sequence  of  events,  may  with  some 
plausible  ground  be  called,  and  has  been  called,  the  precious 
fruit  of  the  persecutions,  especially  the  last,  the  most  pro- 
tracted, extensive,  and  ruthless  of  them  all,  but  which  is  for 
ever  associated  with  the  name  of  a  man  whose  character  has 
been  variously  judged — who  is  considered  by  some  to  have 
been  converted  by  a  miracle ;  by  others  never  to  have  been 
converted  at  all — but  who  stands  out  as  the  conscious  and  free 
instrument  by  which  that  revolution  was  accomplished.  He 
was  "  Pagan  and  Christian,"  says  Stanley,  "  orthodox  and 
heretical,  liberal  and  fanatical,  not  to  be  imitated  or  admired, 
but  much  to  be  remembered,  and  deeply  to  be  studied." 

Constantinus,  the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  was  born  at 

Naissus,  in  Moesia,  on  the  28th  February,  274  a.d.2     Though 

the  name  of  his  mother,  Helena,  who  was  a  lady  of  humble 

rank,  has  become  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  yet 

1  [Eastern  Church,  p.  220.]  2  According  to  some,  272  a.d. 
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her  memory  is  associated  with  nothing  that  took  place  before 
the  later  period  of  the  imperial  reign.  It  cannot  even  be 
determined  whether  the  son  received  the  first  favourable 
impressions  of  Christianity  from  his  mother,  or  the  mother 
from  her  son.  The  father,  Constantius  Chlorus,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  made  Ca3sar  in  292  a.d.,  was  elevated  (as  was 
also  Galerius)  to  the  dignity  of  Augustus  in  305  a.d.,  when 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  resigned.  Chlorus,  who  reigned  in 
Gaul  and  Spain  and  Britain,  distinguished  himself  to  such  a 
degree  by  sparing  the  property  of  his  subjects  that  his  col- 
leagues in  power  called  him  to  account  for  neglecting  his 
opportunities.  As  he  had  accumulated  no  treasure,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  reproach  him  with  his  poverty.  It  is  narrated 
that  he  called  together  the  richest  people  out  of  the  provinces, 
and  obtained  through  their  voluntary  gifts  a  vast  sum,  which  he 
showed  to  the  ambassadors,  with  the  declaration  that,  though 
he  had  not  collected  it  till  now,  it  had  been  kept  faithfully 
for  him  by  the  original  possessors.  It  is  needless  to  say  that, 
as  soon  as  the  ambassadors  departed,  he  insisted  that  those 
faithful  guardians  of  his  treasure  should  take  back  what  they 
had  so  freely  given.  It  is  also  narrated  of  Constantius 
Chlorus  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  or — for  the  accounts  are  somewhat  conflicting — 
that  he  did  persecute  them,  but  reluctantly,  and  because, 
being  still  Caesar,  he  was  constrained,  if  he  would  retain  his 
power,  to  show  some  respect  to  the  will  of  Diocletian.  So  it 
is  said  of  him  by  Lactantius  that,  though  he  destroyed 
churches — walls  which  had  been  erected  and  could  be  rebuilt 
by  the  hand  of  man — he  left  inviolate  the  true  temple  of  God, 
which  is  in  the  worshippers.  In  a  famous  edict  on  religion, 
which  will  be  spoken  of  afterwards,  Constantine  declares  that, 
while  the  other  rulers  had  been  guilty  of  barbarous  cruelty, 
his  father  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  mildness  of  his 
administration,  and  in  all  his  undertakings  had  been  wont  to 
invoke  God  with  extraordinary  piety.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  inferred  from  this  testimony  that  Constantius  offered 
Christian  worship,  the  probability  being  that  he  was  an 
eclectic,  so  that,  if  Constantine's  religious  sentiment  be  called, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  a  paternal  inheritance,  the  justice  of  the 
expression  can  be  admitted   only  in  so  far  as  it  might  be 
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applied  to  any  devout  heathen  who,  while  he  did  not  renounce 
the  old,  recognised  some  good  in  the  new  religion.  There  are 
some,  indeed,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  Constantine 
himself  was  half  heathen,  half  Christian,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
But  Constantine  had  early  been  separated  from  his  parents. 
He  had  been  detained — and  for  this  reason  among  others 
Constantius  Chlorus  may  have  been  disposed  to  show  some 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor — at  the  Court  of  Diocletian 
in  Nicomedia  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  his  father,  and 
here  he  was  a  witness  of  the  persecution.  He  beheld  the 
cruelty  of  the  heathen  and  the  firmness  of  the  martyrs.  Such 
scenes,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
him,  but  whether  he  regarded  them  chiefly  from  a  religious 
or  from  a  political  point  of  view,  is  a  question  about  which 
authors  continue,  and  probably  will  continue  for  centuries,  to 
dispute.  It  is  not,  however,  one  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  testimony  to  Christianity  borne  by  the  great  revolution 
of  the  fourth  century  is  not  in  the  least  degree  weakened  by 
the  admission — if  we  were  to  make  it — that  the  first  Emperor 
that  professed  this  religion  did  so  merely  on  public  grounds 
and  without  deep  personal  conviction  of  its  truth.  What 
was  it  that,  even  as  a  politician,  he  learned  from  the  utter 
failure  of  the  ruthless  measures  which  were  taken  to  extinguish 
the  faith  of  Jesus,  but  just  this,  that  here  was  a  power 
stronger  than  man,  and  that  no  one  who  knew  his  time  and 
the  increasing  purpose  of  the  centuries,  which  had  made  his 
time  what  it  was,  should  venture  to  oppose  or  to  despise  a 
might  which  had  proved  itself  superior  to  that  of  the  wisest 
and  greatest  Emperors  of  the  past  ?  Already  the  Church  had 
shown  itself  to  be  "  the  anvil  which  breaks  all  hammers."  It 
is  giving  Constantine  the  credit  for  no  remarkable  degree  of 
political  insight  to  say  that  he  began  to  discern  at  Nicomedia, 
and  subsequently  discerned  more  fully,  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  the  one  true  and  fruitful  faith  among  defunct 
and  dying  superstitions.  The  growing  society  of  believers 
might  by  no  means  as  yet  embrace  half  the  soldiers  of  the 
Empire,  but  its  compact  organisation,  its  spirit  of  love  and 
union,  the  invincible  devotion  of  its  members,  had  so  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  mind  of  Diocletian  that,  in  spite  of 
his   convictions,  he  held  back  his  hand  for    nearly  twenty 
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years.  They  impressed  Constantine  more,  not  merely  because 
his  opinions  and  feelings  were  less  hostile,  but  because  Dio- 
cletian had  entirely  failed  when  he  undertook  the  work  of 
extermination.  For  fifty  years  the  Christians  had  never  felt 
themselves  so  weak  as  that  winter  during  which  the  rulers 
took  counsel  together  against  them,  and  against  Him  who 
identifies  Himself  with  His  followers ;  but  when  the  outburst 
came,  what  derision  was  poured  upon  the  result !  Out  of 
weakness  the  Church  came  forth  in  strength  and,  we  may  say, 
in  majesty.  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing."  Whether  Constan- 
tine was  a  true  Christian  or  a  hypocrite,  or  an  eclectic,  his 
relation  to  the  faith  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  question  of  more 
than  subordinate  importance.  But,  says  Baur,  who  goes  so 
far  as  to  maintain  that  Constantine's  religious  convictions  are 
of  no  consequence  for  history,  "This  also  must  be  held  for 
religiosity  when  one  recognises  that  which  in  the  course  of 
historical  development  has  become  a  manifest  objective  reality, 
sees  in  it  a  divine  witness,  and  bends  before  it  as  a  higher 
power  in  the  consciousness  of  his  subjective  dependence."  x 
Possibly  the  argument  from  success  would  have  had  the  same 
weight  wTith  Constantine  whatever  the  means  by  which  it  had 
been  achieved.  I  need  hardly  say  that  a  man  who  has  more 
than  that  kind  of  religiosity  concerns  himself  mainly  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  force  by  which  Christianity  gained 
the  ascendency  in  the  world. 

But  I  return  to  the  narrative,  only  remarking  that  the 
impressions  which  Constantine  received  at  this  time  needed 
to  be  afterwards  confirmed  and  strengthened.  It  would  seem 
that,  during  his  stay  in  the  east,  he  won  military  renown  in 
many  a  battle,  and  that  he  was  sometimes  exposed  to  danger 
— put  in  the  forefront — by  Galerius,  who  wished  him  out 
of  the  way.  Constantine,  however,  made  his  escape  from 
Mcomedia  and  joined  his  father  at  Boulogne  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  crossing  to  Britain.  On  the  25th  of  July,  306 
A.D.,  Constantius  Chlorus  died  at  York,  and  the  same  day 
Constantine  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army.  Con- 
stantine, son  of  Constantius — this  was  the  only  dynasty 
founded  by  any  of  the  sovereigns  of  that  age,  and  it  was 
shortlived,  expiring  in  Julian  the  Apostate  (361  A.D.). 

1  [Kirche7igesch.,  Iter  Band.  §  466.] 
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At  the  time  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  Constantine,  whatever  might  be  his  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  his  conviction  of  the  folly  of 
persecuting  it,  was  still  outwardly  a  pagan,  and  it  is  quite 
credible  that  his  external  acts  of  devotion  were  prompted  by 
a  sincere  attachment  to  the  ancient  religion.  Among  the 
wars  in  which  he  engaged  successfully  shortly  after  his 
accession,  was  one  against  the  Franks,  who  had  broken  the 
peace  during  his  father's  absence  in  Britain ;  and  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that,  when  hostilities  were  terminated,  he 
evinced  his  gratitude  by  presenting  a  costly  offering  to  Apollo 
in  one  of  his  temples.1  His  decided  preference  for  Chris- 
tianity was  not  shown  till  a  later  time,  and  is  commonly 
connected  with  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  or  rather  with 
the  miracle  by  which  that  victory  was  preceded.  Maxentius, 
the  son  of  Maximian,  the  colleague  of  Diocletian,  had  been 
passed  over  in  the  choice  of  Csesars.  Eesolving  to  seize  by 
force  the  power  which  he  believed  himself  entitled  to  claim, 
he  established  himself  in  Italy  with  the  help  of  the  prae- 
torians. Severus,  one  of  the  Augusti,  was  taken  at  Eavenna 
and  murdered  (307  A.D.).  But  Maxentius,  when  rid  of  his 
rival,  quarrelled  with  his  father,  and  the  latter,  to  protect 
himself,  sought  an  alliance  with  Constantine,  recognising  him 
as  justly  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Augustus,  and  giving 
him  his  daughter  Fausta  in  marriage.  But  Maximian  did 
not  obtain  the  help  he  desired,  and  afterwards,  having  been 
guilty  of  plotting  for  the  overthrow  of  his  son-in-law,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Marseilles,  was  permitted  to  live  for  some 
time  at  the  court,  but  at  last,  being  convicted  of  intriguing 
afresh,  and  of  even  meditating  assassination,  he  found  no 
mercy  beyond  the  permission  to  choose  by  what  death  he 
would  die.  He  chose  hanging,  and  he  hanged  himself.  His 
own  daughter  had  borne  witness  against  him. 

Meanwhile  the  flagitious  life  and  tyrannical  rule  of  Max- 
entius had  become  intolerable  to  his  Italian  subjects,  who 
loudly  called  for  an  avenger  and  deliverer.2  Constantine  was 
not  deaf  to  their  cry.     He  crossed  the  Alps  to  rid  the  inhabit- 

1  This  temple  is  supposed  to  have  heen  at  Augustodunum  (Autun). 

2  According  to  Christian  writers.     But  was  it  before  any  of  Constantine's 
victories  were  won  ? 
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ants  of  Italy  of  a  tyrant  whose  name  was  now  hateful  to 
heathen  and  Christians  alike. 

It  was  when  Constantine  was  on  this  expedition  that  there 
is  said  to  have  occurred  the  extraordinary  event  which  has 
been  regarded  by  many  as  the  turning-point  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  Emperor,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  turning- 
points  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.  What  happened 
in  the  course  of  his  advance  against  Maxentius,  according  to 
Eusebius,  led  Constantine  to  worship  henceforth  only  the  one 
true  and  living  God.  The  substance  of  the  early  historian's 
narrative  is  thus  given  by  Neander : — 

"  Maxentius,  in  making  his  preparations  for  the  war,  had 
scrupulously  observed  all  the  customary  ceremonies  of  pagan- 
ism, and  was  relying  for  success  on  the  agency  of  supernatural 
powers.  Hence  Constantine  was  the  more  strongly  persuaded 
that  he  ought  not  to  place  his  whole  confidence  in  an  arm  of 
flesh.  He  revolved  in  his  mind  to  what  god  it  would  be 
suitable  for  him  to  apply  for  aid.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
last  Emperors,  who  had  been  so  zealously  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  paganism,  and  the  example  of  his  father,  who  had 
trusted  in  the  one  true  and  Almighty  God  alone,  admonished 
him  that  he  also  should  place  confidence  in  no  other.  To 
this  God,  therefore,  he  applied,  praying  that  He  would  reveal 
Himself  to  him,  and  lend  him  the  protection  of  His  arm  in 
the  approaching  contest.  While  thus  praying,  a  short  time 
after  noon  (dp,cf)l  /jLearjfj,^pcva<;  wpas,  i]8r]  tt}?  rjfxepas 
arroKTivova-r}^),  he  beheld,  spread  on  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
a  glittering  cross,  and  above  it  the  inscription,  '  By  this  con- 
quer '  (tovtw  viKa — Hoc  vince). 

"  The  Emperor  and  his  whole  army,  now  just  about  to 
commence  their  march  towards  Italy,  were  seized  with  awe. 
While  Constantine  was  still  pondering  the  import  of  this  sign, 
night  came  on ;  and  in  a  dream  Christ  appeared  to  him, 
with  the  same  symbol  as  he  had  seen  in  the  heavens,  and 
directed  him  to  cause  a  banner  to  be  prepared  after  the  same 
pattern,  and  to  use  it  as  his  protection  against  the  power  of 
the  enemy.  The  Emperor  obeyed  ;  he  caused  to  be  made, 
after  the  pattern  he  had  seen,  the  resplendent  banner  of  the 
cross  (called  the  Labarum),1  on  the  shaft  of  which  was  affixed 
1  The  Labarum — the  word  is  derived  from  a  barbarian  root — as  described  by 
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with  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  the  monogram  of  the  name  of 
Christ.  He  then  sent  for  Christian  teachers,  of  whom  he 
inquired  concerning  the  God  that  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
the  import  of  the  symbol.  This  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
instructing  him  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity."  1 

Even  in  books  of  Church  history  published  within  these 
few  years,  you  will  sometimes  find  it  stated,  without  the 
slightest  hint  that  the  statement  is  at  all  open  to  criticism, 
that  Constantine  and  his  army  beheld  a  luminous  appearance 
in  heaven,  quite  plainly  representing  a  cross  with  an  inscrip- 
tion which  was  quite  plainly  legible.  The  narrative  of  this 
miracle,  however,  has  little  claim  to  credibility.  The  evidence 
on  which  it  rests  reduces  itself  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  given  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
communicated  to  us  probably  with  embellishments,  and  exag- 
gerated by  his  aged  panegyrist.  Lactantius,  in  his  work 
Be  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  written  in  314  A.D.,  speaks  only  of 
a  dream  which  Constantine  had,  and  in  which  he  was  directed 
to  cause  the  heavenly  sign  to  be  delineated  on  the  shields  of 
the  soldiers,  and  so  to  proceed  to  battle.2  Eusebius  himself, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  written  at  an  earlier  period  (324 
a.d.)  than  his  Life  of  Constantine,  does  not,  in  his  account  of 
the  struggle  with  Maxentius,  record  the  miracle,  which, 
according  to  the  declaration  afterwards  made  by  the  Emperor, 
the  whole  army  had  witnessed  with  astonishment  and  awe. 
How  did  it  happen  that  so  singular  and  glorious  an  event, 
beheld  by  thousands  of  spectators,  remained  so  long  a  secret 
to  Eusebius  ?  Further,  Constantine  was  neither  so  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  Christian  religion  before,  nor  so  decided  a 
Christian  after  the  conflict  with  Maxentius,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  account  of  the  famous  appearance.  The  son  of 
Constantius  Chlorus  must  have  had  greater  knowledge  of  the 
God  of  the  Christians  and  of  the  cross  than  he  appears  here 

Eusebius,  consisted  of  a  long  "spear  overlaid  with  gold  and  a  cross  piece  of 
wood,  from  which  hung  a  square  flag  of  purple  cloth,  embroidered,  and  covered 
with  precious  stones.  On  the  top  of  the  shaft  was  a  crown  composed  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  containing  the  monogram  of  Christ,  and  just  under 
this  crown  was  a  likeness  in  gold  of  the  Emperor  and  his  sons. 

1  Neander's  Church  History,  iii.  p.  10. 

2  Sozomen,  in  the  fifth  century,  speaks  of  a  divine  and  angelic  whisper.     Yet 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  narrative  of  Eusebius. 
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to  possess.  And  if  it  is  certain  that  at  this  time  his  regard 
for  Christianity  became  higher,  we  know  that  subsequently  he 
took  part  in  heathen  ceremonies,  and  honoured  heathen 
divinities.  Such  a  change  as  took  place  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  by  no  means  took  place  now  on  the  way  to  Borne. 
If,  in  the  case  of  Constantine,  conversion  in  the  deep  spiritual 
sense  ever  took  place  at  all,  it  was  by  no  means  a  sudden 
revolution,  but  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  syncretism,  like 
that  of  Alexander  Severus,  or  Philip  the  Arabian,  or  his  own 
father,  Constantius  Chlorus.  This  syncretism,  indeed,  is  not 
concealed  in  the  narrative  that  contains  the  miracle,  but  there 
it  appears  only  as  preceding  it,  for  we  are  told  that  then  the 
Emperor  was  brought  to  the  determination  to  worship  no 
other  God  than  Him  who  had  revealed  Himself  to  him. 

But  what,  after  all,  was  that  extraordinary  sign,  as  it  was 
understood  both  by  Constantine  and  by  the  biographer  whose 
admiration  of  his  hero  had  grown  with  his  years  ?  I  have 
seen  it  characterised  as  a  sort  of  monotheistic  fetich,  which 
had  inherent  virtue  to  break  the  power  of  the  enemy  and  to 
counteract  all  charms  and  divine  or  demoniacal  assistance  in 
which  the  enemy  might  trust.  There  is  good  ground  for  this 
representation  of  the  matter  in  the  language  of  Eusebius  him- 
self, and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  additional  discredit  is 
thus  put  upon  a  story  which  comes  to  us  supported  by 
evidence  so  extremely  scanty.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
the  Christians  of  that  age,  devoutly  recognising,  as  well  they 
might  recognise,  the  arm  of  the  Lord  in  the  great  deliverance 
wrought  for  them  by  Constantine  as  the  main  instrument, 
were  superstitious  enough  to  accept,  or  rather  to  crave  for, 
the  story  of  a  special  miraculous  interposition  as  necessary  to 
account  for  the  glorious  change ;  and  possibly,  if  we  are  not 
to  suppose  a  deliberate  falsehood  confirmed  by  an  oath,  the 
Emperor  in  advanced  life  confounded  a  vivid  dream  with  the 
recollections  of  his  waking  hours.  At  all  events,  he  was  not 
unwilling  that  his  head  should  be  surrounded  with  a  halo  of 
mythical  glory. 

But  some,  giving  up  the  miracle,  regard  the  account  of 
Eusebius  as  a  passage  of  the  internal  spiritual  history  of 
Constantine,  who,  in  the  critical  days  of  the  struggle  against 
Maxentius,  proposed  to  himself  the  question  in  what  relation 
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he  should  place  himself  to  the  powerful  party  of  the  Christians 
and  to  their  God,  and,  looking  up  in  an  excited  frame,  beheld 
in  a  luminous  cloud  the  appearance  of  a  cross  with  ,  that 
inscription,  and  so  felt  himself  attracted  to  Christianity. 
"Whether  there  be  anything  in  this  explanation  or  not,  as 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  story,  it  remains  incontestable 
that  the  biographer  would  have  us  accept  the  miracle  in  its 
objective  reality.  The  whole  army  witnessed  it  along  with 
their  commander. 

This,  however,  is  certain,  that  Constantine  advanced 
against  Maxentius  and  conquered.  His  rival,  flying  wildly 
from  the  battle,  which  was  fought  at  Saxa  Rubra,  a  short 
distance  from  Home,  plunged  from  tire  Milvian  bridge,  or  was 
driven  headlong  from  it  by  the  pressing  multitudes  behind,  into 
the  Tiber,  and  perished  in  its  waters  (28th  Oct.,  312  a.d.). 
If  Constantine  ascribed  a  magical  virtue  to  the  visible  cross, 
we  shall  not  use  strong  language  of  his  superstition  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  "  mummery  of  magic  "  to  which,  according 
to  Eusebius,  the  monstrous  tyrant  over  whom  he  triumphed 
had  resorted  before  the  war.  He  is  described  as  "  at  one  time 
cutting  open  pregnant  females,  at  another  time  examining  the 
bowels  of  new-born  babies,  sometimes  also  slaughtering  lions 
and  performing  any  kind  of  execrable  acts,  to  invoke  the 
demons,  and  to  avert  the  impending  war."  1  Such  were  the 
means  employed  to  secure  victory  by  the  foul,  rapacious, 
cruel,  and  drunken  oppressor  who  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber. 

Constantine  showed  his  gratitude,  and  commemorated  his 
victory,  by  erecting  in  the  forum  his  own  statue,  which 
represented  him  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  standard  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross  with  the  inscription  :  "  By  this  salutary  sign, 
the  true  symbol  of  valour,  I  have  freed  your  city  from  the 
yoke  of  the  tyrant."  2  On  the  other  hand,  the  triumphal  arch 
erected  by  the  Bom  an  senate  and  people  is  said  to  have 
originally  borne  the  letters  J.  0.  M.  (Jovis  Optimi  Maximi).3 

1  [De  Vita  Const.,  i.  36.] 

-  Tovtoi  tcu  trwrnpiuiii  trripuiti,  rui  aXriHivu  iXiy^M  rn;  avOpta.;,  tjjk  voXit  vfiut  a.-xo 
%uyov  rod  rvpavvov  "btairuifattru,v  tXivD'ipuira. — EllS.  ix.  9. 

3  The  arch  was  erected  three  years  after  the  battle  was  fought.  It  was  of 
marble. 

These  were  the  original  letters :  meiu  divinitatix  had  been  written  over 
them. 
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Constantine  took  no  offence  at  the  ascription  of  his  success 
to  the  pagan  divinity.  Indeed,  he  retained  the  title  pontifex 
maximus.1 

But  great  light  is  thrown  on  the  time  and  on  the  character 
of  Constantine  by  the  edicts  of  toleration  which  were  pub- 
lished before  and  after  the  triumph  over  Maxentius.     We  may 
imagine   the  joy  that  pervaded  the    Churches,  scattered  for 
eight  long  years,  and  certainly,  though  the  persecution  did 
not  rage  with  equal  severity  and  with  equal  constancy  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  suffering  in  many  of  its  members  during 
that  period.     We  may  imagine  their  joy  when  peace  was  at 
length  (311  a.d.)  restored  by  the  first  edict  of  toleration  that, 
with   the    exception   of  that   issued  by   Gallienus,   appeared 
since  Christianity  was  founded.     Not  the  least   remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  this  edict,  in  the  promulgation 
of  which  the  mighty  hand  of  Him  with  whom  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day  was  devoutly  owned,  is  that  the  man 
whose  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  it  was  no  other  than  the 
man  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the  persecution,  and  had  been 
most  violent  in  carrying  into  execution  the  bloody  resolutions 
of  Diocletian,  to  which,  too,  he  had  been  the  chief  instigator. 
( Jalerius  was  at  length  overcome  by  the  energy  of  conviction 
and  the  capacity  of  endurance  which  the  Christians  displayed, 
and,  though  he  may  not  himself  have  embraced  the  truth,  he 
no  doubt  regretted  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  the  past  the  more 
deeply  that  he  was  now  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  on 
which   he    was  soon   to  expire.     In  conjunction  with  Con- 
stantine and  Licinius,  he  issued  the  edict  of  toleration  from 
Nicomedia,  the  city  from  which  the  edicts  of  persecution  had 
also  proceeded.       Its  date  is  the  30  th  of  April,  311    a.d. 
Both  Eusebius  and  Lactantius  represent  this  celebrated  decree 
as  the  fruit  of  the  dying  Emperor's  remorse.     Both  of  them, 
after  giving  an  appalling  description  of  his  lingering  disease, 
under  which  he  endured  intolerable  anguish — after  telling  of 
the  innumerable  swarms  of  minute  worms  which  preyed  upon 
him,  and  of  the  ghastly  looking  skin,  which  set  itself  deep 
among  the  bones,  and  of  the  foul  stench  which  spread  far 
beyond  the  palace,  and  which  few  of  the  famous  physicians, 

1  The  title  appears  on  coins  and  inscriptions  of  a  date  later  even  than  that  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  (325). 
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brought  from  all  quarters,  were  able  to  endure — proceed  to 
tell  of  the  compunctions  which  he  was  brought  to  feel  by  so 
great  misery,  and  the  resolution  he  took  to  make  amends  for 
his  wickedness.  "  At  length,"  says  Lactantius,  "  overcome  by 
calamities,  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  God,  and  he  cried 
aloud,  in  the  intervals  of  raging  pain,  that  he  would  re-edify 
the  Church  which  he  had  demolished,  and  make  atonement  for 
his  misdeeds."  *  "  And  when  he  was  near  his  end,  he  pub- 
lished an  edict  of  the  tenor  following2:  "Amongst  our  other 
regulations  for  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  commonweal, 
we  have  hitherto  studied  to  reduce  all  things  to  a  conformity 
with  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline  of  the  Eomans. 
It  has  been  our  aim  in  an  especial  manner  that  the  Christians 
also,  who  had  abandoned  the  religion  of  their  forefathers, 
should  return  to  right  opinions.  For  such  wilfulness  and 
folly  had,  we  know  not  how,  taken  possession  of  them  that, 
instead  of  observing  those  ancient  institutions  which  possibly 
their  own  forefathers  had  established,  they,  through  caprice, 
made  laws  to  themselves,  and  drew  together  into  different 
societies  many  men  of  widely  different  persuasions.  After  the 
publication  of  our  edict,  ordaining  the  Christians  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  ancient  institutions,  many 
of  them  were  subdued  through  fear  of  danger,  and  moreover 
many  of  them  were  exposed  to  jeopardy  ;  nevertheless,  because 
great  numbers  still  persist  in  their  opinions,  and  because  we 
have  perceived  that  at  present  they  neither  pay  reverence 
and  due  adoration  to  the  gods,  nor  yet  worship  their  own 
God,  therefore  we,  from  our  wonted  clemency  in  bestowing 
pardon  upon  all,  have  judged  it  fit  to  extend  our  indulgence 
to  those  men,  and  to  permit  them  again  to  be  Christians,  and 
to  establish  the  places  of  their  religious  assemblies ;  yet  so  as 
that  they  offend  not  against  good  order.  By  another  mandate 
we  purpose  to  signify  unto  magistrates  how  they  ought  herein 
to  demean  themselves.  Wherefore  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
Christians,  in  consequence  of  this  our  toleration,  to  pray  to 
their  God  for  our  welfare,  and  for  that  of  the  public,  and  for 
their  own ;  that  the  commonweal  may  continue  safe  in  every 

1  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum.  cli.  xxxiii. 

2  Ibid.  ch.  xxxiv.     Eusebius  gives  the  names  of  the  three  Emperors,  begin- 
ning with  Galerius. 
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quarter,  and  that  they  themselves  may  live  securely  in  their 
habitations." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  with  regard  to  this  edict : 

1.  That,  while  it  contains  no  admission  of  the  injustice  of 
the  persecutions,  it  openly  acknowledges  their  failure.  While 
it  refers  to  cases — and  there  were  such — of  cowardice  and 
defection,  it  bears  the  plainest  testimony  to  the  stedfastness 
of  the  great  mass. 

2.  It  somewhat  obscurely  indicates  that  what  might  seem 
a  partial  success — the  destruction,  namely,  of  the  Christian 
churches  and  discontinuance  of  Christian  worship  in  many 
quarters — was  in  reality  no  gain  to  polytheism  or  to  the 
Empire.  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  involved  in  the 
words  "  because  great  numbers  still  persist  in  their  opinions, 
and  because  we  have  perceived  that  at  present  they  neither 
pay  reverence  and  due  adoration  to  the  gods,  nor  yet  worship 
their  own  God."  It  was  no  real  advantage  to  prevent  those 
men  from  exercising  their  own  religion  if  they  were  not 
converted  to  the  religion  of  the  State. 

There  are  other  passages  in  the  edict  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  which  I  have  nowhere  seen,  and  am  unable  to  give. 
Baur's  idea  of  the  edict,  founded  on  those  more  perplexing- 
passages,  is  striking,  and  is  abundantly  supported.  It  is  that 
the  three  Emperors  set  themselves  in  contradiction  with 
history  and  represent  the  sanguinary  measures  of  the  past 
years  as  directed,  not  against  the  Christians  in  general,  but 
against  the  founders  of  sects  among  them,  and  those  by  whom 
these  founders  were  followed — against  those  who  were  guilty 
of  the  old  crime  for  which  Socrates  suffered — the  vecorepl^eiv 
in  religion  —  the  innovating  upon  the  instituta  veterum. 
Among  the  instituta  vrtcrum  Christianity  is  now  classed. 
It  has  withstood  all  attempts  to  crush  it,  and  has  accordingly 
become  a  rcligio  licita.  This  view  of  Baur's  seems  to  be 
supported  by  some  clauses,  but  it  has  its  own  difficulties. 
Clemency,  for  instance,  the  edict  says,  is  extended  to  all 
Christians,  sects  of  the  most  recent  order  not  excepted. 
Obscurity  in  the  document,  however,  was  inevitable,  because 
its  authors,  while  announcing  a  complete  change  of  policy, 
were  solicitous  to  show  that  they  had  never  been  in  the 
wrong,  but  had  been  amply  justified  in  persecuting  a  religion 
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which  now,  for  wiser  reasons,  they  resolved  to  tolerate. 
I  speak  of  the  authors  of  the  document  collectively. 
Constantine,  of  course,  had  not  such  a  personal  interest 
as  Galerius  and  Liciuius  in  vindicating  or  palliating  the 
past. 

3.  We  have  here  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  syncretism 
which  was  so  common  in  that  age  of  transition,  and  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  characterised  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  which 
some  believe  to  have  characterised  Constantine  himself,  not 
only  at  this  period,  but  through  his  whole  life.  Constantine, 
as  has  already  been  indicated,  is  sometimes  represented  as 
standing  to  the  end  with  one  foot  in  the  old,  and  the  other 
in  the  new,  world.  The  Emperors  desire  the  concurrent 
supplication  of  all  their  subjects,  by  whatever  names  the  gods 
or  the  god  to  whom  they  cry  may  be  called.  Peradventure  the 
God  of  the  Christians  could  render  some  help  to  the  Empire ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  apparent  that  the  imperial 
sword  would  soon  be  blunted  and  broken  if  it  continued 
unsheathed  against  His  worshippers.  He  might  not  be  the 
one  true  God,  but  it  was  not  safe  to  despise  Him ;  it  was 
wise  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  a  god  whose  votaries  had 
displayed  such  energy  and  put  forth  an  influence  that 
percolated  all  grades  of  society.  And  so  we  have  this 
surprising  turn,  that  the  three  sovereigns  ask  the  prayers  of 
those  who  had  long  been  denounced  as  the  enemies,  not  only 
of  the  gods,  but  of  the  human  race,  and  as  the  authors  of  all 
the  great  calamities  with  which  the  world  had  been  visited 
for  three  hundred  years.  That  the  God  of  the  Christians 
should  be  ranked  among  the  recognised  divinities  was 
indeed  far  from  being  an  honour  meet  for  Him,  but  it 
was  at  least  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  utter  impotence 
of  those  who  had  aimed  at  the  extinction  of  the  Christian 
name. 

4.  In  this  edict  religious  freedom  is  not  conceded  as  a 
right.  It  is  proclaimed  as  an  act  of  clemency  on  the  part 
of  rulers  who  believe  themselves  entitled  to  punish,  but  who 
had  discovered  that  punishment  was  vain. 

Neither  the  name  of  Maximin,  whose  relations  with  the 
other  sovereigns  were  by  no  means  friendly,  nor  that  of 
Maxentius,  who,  indeed,  was  regarded  as  a  usurper,  appears 
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at  the  head  of  the  remarkable  document  which  we  have  had 
before  us.  Maximin,  however,  felt  himself  constrained  to 
follow  the  precedent  set  by  Galerius,  Constantine,  and 
Licinius,  and  issued  an  edict  of  toleration  in  his  own  name. 
It  agreed  substantially  with  the  edict  of  the  three. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THE   CHRISTIANS  AND   THE  EOMAN  POWER  —  CONSTANTINE 
AND  LICINIUS. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Maxentius,  who  had 
himself  perished  in  battle,  Constantine  met  with  Licinius  at 
Milan.  Licinius,  bent  on  overthrowing  Maximin  in  the  east 
as  Maxentius  had  been  overthrown  in  the  west,  was  anxious 
to  stand  in  close  alliance  with  his  triumphant  colleague,  and 
married  Constantia,  Constantine's  sister. 

The  two  rulers  now  issued  in  common  a  second  edict 
(whether  we  should  not  say  a  third  will  be  considered  after- 
wards), which  bears  the  name  of  the  city  where  they  had 
conferred.  It  was  published  on  the  30th  of  March,  313  a.d. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  according  to  Lactantius,  Licinius,  who 
had  made  his  entry  into  Nicomedia,  ordered  its  promulgation 
from  that  city.  Though  the  document  is  of  some  length,  we 
have  it,  according  to  Neander,  only  in  an  abridged  form.  I 
shall  transcribe  it  as  we  have  it  in  the  Be  Mortibus  Perse- 
cutorum  (ch.  xlviii.)  : — 

"  When  we,  Constantine  and  Licinius,  Emperors,  had  an 
interview  at  Milan,  and  conferred  together  with  respect  to 
the  good  and  security  of  the  commonweal,  it  seemed  to  us 
that,  among  those  things  that  are  profitable  to  mankind  in 
general,  the  reverence  paid  to  the  Divinity  merited  our  first 
and  chief  attention,  and  that  it  was  proper  that  the  Christians 
and  all  others  should  have  liberty  to  follow  that  mode  of 
religion  which  to  each  of  them  appeared  best;  so  that  all 
that  is  Divine  in  heaven  might  be  benign  and  propitious  to 
us,  and  to  every  one  under  our  government ;  and  therefore 
we  judged  it  a  salutary  measure,  and  one  highly  consonant 
with  sound  reason,  that  no  man  should  be  denied  leave  of 
attaching  himself  to  the  Christians,  or  to  whatever  other 
religion  his  mind  directed  him   to,  that   thus   the    supreme 
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Divinity,  to  whose  worship  we  freely  devote  ourselves,  might 
continue  to  vouchsafe  His  favour  and  beneficence  to  us. 
And  accordingly  we  give  you  to  know  that,  without  regard 
to  any  provisos  in  our  former  orders  to  you  concerning  the 
Christians,  all  who  choose  that  religion  are  to  be  permitted, 
freely  and  absolutely,  to  remain  in  it,  and  not  to  be  disturbed 
any  ways,  or  molested.  And  we  thought  fit  to  be  thus 
special  in  the  things  committed  to  your  charge,  that  you 
might  understand  that  the  indulgence  which  we  have  granted 
in  matters  of  religion  to  the  Christians  is  ample  and  uncon- 
ditional, and  perceive  at  the  same  time  that  the  open  and 
free  exercise  of  their  respective  religions  is  granted  to  all 
others,  as  well  as  to  the  Christians ;  for  it  befits  the  well- 
ordered  State  and  the  tranquillity  of  our  times  that  each 
individual  be  allowed,  according  to  his  own  choice,  to  worship 
the  Divinity,  and  we  mean  not  to  derogate  aught  from  the 
honour  due  to  any  religion  and  its  votaries.  Moreover,  with 
respect  to  the  Christians,  we  formerly  gave  certain  orders 
concerning  the  places  appropriated  for  their  religious 
assemblies ;  but  now  we  wish  that  all  persons  who  have 
purchased  such  places,  either  from  our  exchequer,  or  from 
any  one  else,  do  restore  them  to  the  Christians  without  money 
demanded  or  price  claimed,  and  that  this  be  performed 
peremptorily  and  unambiguously  ;  and  we  will  also  that 
they  who  have  obtained  any  right  to  such  places  by  form  of 
gift  do  forthwith  restore  them  to  the  Christians ;  reserving 
always  to  such  persons  who  have  either  purchased  for  a  price 
or  gratuitously  acquired  them,  to  make  application  to  the 
judge  of  the  district,  if  they  look  on  themselves  as  entitled 
to  any  equivalent  from  our  beneficence.  All  these  places 
are,  by  your  intervention,1  to  be  immediately  restored  to  the 
Christians.  And  because  it  appears  that,  besides  the  places 
appropriated  to  religious  worship,  the  Christians  did  possess 
other  places,  which  belonged,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  their 
society  in  general,  that  is,  to  their  churches,  we  comprehend 
all  such  within  the  regulation  aforesaid,  and  we  will  that  you 
cause  them  all  to  be  restored  to  the  society  or  churches,  and 
that  without  hesitation  or  controversy ;  provided  always 
that  the  persons  making  restitution  without  a  price  paid  shall 
1  Addressed  to  the  governor  of  the  province. 
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"be  at  liberty  to  seek  indemnification  from  our  bounty.  In 
furthering  all  which  things  for  the  behoof  of  the  Christians, 
you  are  to  use  your  utmost  diligence,  to  the  end  that  our 
orders  be  speedily  obeyed,  and  our  gracious  purpose  in 
securing  the  public  tranquillity  promoted.  So  shall  that 
Divine  favour  which,  in  affairs  of  the  mightiest  importance, 
we  have  already  experienced,  continue  to  give  success  to  us, 
and  in  our  success  make  the  commonweal  happy.  And  that 
the  tenor  of  this  our  gracious  ordinance  may  be  made  known 
to  all,  we  will  that  you  cause  it  by  your  authority  to  be 
published  everywhere." 

There  is  little  to  indicate  that  the  edict,  as  thus  preserved 
by  Lactantius,  is  given  in  an  abbreviated  form,  but  the 
introduction  is  omitted.  It  is  supplied  from  Eusebius,  and 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  As  we  long  since  perceived  that  religious  liberty  should 
not  be  denied,  but  that  it  should  be  granted  to  the  opinion, 
and  wishes  of  each  one  to  perform  divine  duties  according  to 
his  own  determination,  we  had  given  orders  that  each  one, 
the  Christians  among  the  rest,1  have  the  liberty  to  observe 
the  religion  of  his  choice,  and  his  peculiar  mode  of  worship. 
But  as  many  and  various  conditions  were  expressely  added  in 
the  edict  which  gave  them  this  liberty,  probably  (tawi)  some 
may  have  been  deterred  from  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Wherefore,"  etc.,  the  rest  being  substantially  as  in 
Lactantius. 

This  introduction  has  led  the  great  majority  of  historians 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  edict  now  lost  was  issued  between 
311  a.d.  and  313  A.D.,  and  that  this  lost  edict  contained  the 
conditions  which  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  so  many.  Baur, 
for  example,  feels  himself  constrained  to  adopt  the  opinion 
that,  after  the  public  toleration  and  recognition  of  Christianity 
by  the  edict  of  the  year  311  a.d.,  very  many  who  had  parti- 
cipated in  pagan  rites  against  their  inward  convictions  were 
encouraged  to  make  an  open  profession  of  the  religion  to 
which,  from  fear  of  persecution,  they  had  proved  false,  and 
that,  alarmed  by  these  accessions,  the  two  sovereigns  (Con- 
stantine  and  Licinius)  interposed  with  a  restraining  measure, 
this  being  the  lost  edict,  which  is  supposed  to   have   been 

1  ixxffTOV  xixtXiiixii/xtv}  to7;  71  XpHrnxvoTs  [Ecc.  Hist,  X.  5]. 
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issued  in  312  a.d.  ;  and  farther,  that,  as  the  edict  of  Milan 
followed  so  soon  after,  removing  the  grievous  conditions  that 
had  been  imposed,  great  dissatisfaction  and  ferment  must 
have  been  caused  in  the  Christian  population,  particularly  in 
the  west,  and  must  have  been  so  loudly  expressed  as  to 
compel  the  Emperors  to  grant  full  religious  freedom.  On 
any  supposition,  we  may  believe  that,  before  313  a.d.,  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  by  those  who  had  formerly  been 
pagans  was  rendered  difficult  or  impossible,  and,  further, 
that  certain  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  Christians 
when  they  sought  to  recover  their  lost  property.  This,  I 
say,  we  may  believe  in  any  case.  But  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  conjecture  of  a  second 
edict — an  edict  of  312  a.d. — which  has  been  lost,  and  of 
which  no  trace  has  anywhere  been  found.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  restrictions  which  were  found  to  be 
oppressive,  and  which  were  removed  by  the  edict  of  Milan, 
were  contained  in  the  particular  instructions  given  along 
with  the  edict  of  311  a.d.  to  the  governors  of  provinces. 
"  By  another  mandate,"  it  is  said  towards  the  end  of  that 
edict,  "  we  purpose  to  signify  unto  magistrates  how  they 
ought  herein  to  demean  themselves."  The  grievous  condi- 
tions may  have  been  contained  in  those  instructions.  But, 
wherever  they  were  found,  they  were  now  entirely  removed. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  edict  of  313  a.d.,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  it  contains  phrases  that  have  by  no  means  a  Christian 
sound.  The  Emperors,  by  granting  liberty  to  the  votaries  of 
all  religions,  seek  to  conciliate  "  whatever  is  divine  in  the 
celestial  seat"  —  quidquid  divinitatis  in  scde  coelesii,  is 
Neander's  reading,  instead  of  quod  quidem  divinitas  in 
sede  ccdcsti.  This  eclecticism  is  subsequent  to  the  appear- 
ance of  that  luminous  cross. 

2.  The  principle  of  universal  religious  liberty  is  expressed 
in  a  manner  the  most  unconditional.  "  The  open  and  free 
exercise  of  their  respective  religions " — such  are  the  terms 
of  the  edict — "is  granted  to  all  others  as  well  as  to  the 
Christians ;  for  it  befits  the  well  -  ordered  State  and  the 
tranquillity  of  our  times  that  each  individual  be  allowed, 
according  to  his  own  choice,  to  worship  the  Divinity,  and 
we  mean  not  to  derogate  ought  from  the  honour  due  to  any 
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religion  or  its  votaries."  We  may  take  exception  to  the  last 
expression,  but  here  we  behold  the  Emperors  on  a  height 
confessedly  new  to  history — a  height,  however,  on  which, 
according  to  some,  it  is  impossible  for  any  government  to 
maintain  itself  with  perfect  strictness  in  practice,  and  on 
which,  assuredly,  Constantine  did  not  maintain  himself.  In 
his  reign,  and  with  a  rapidity  that,  when  we  think  of  the 
long  centuries  of  struggle  and  comparative  obscurity  through 
which  the  Church  had  been  preserved,  seems  marvellous, 
favours  and  privileges  succeeded  equality.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  when  speaking  of  the 
revolution  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
the  edict  of  Milan,  rises  from  his  often  dry  style  to  the 
lyrical.  It  was  the  time  for  a  new  song  when  the  old 
churches  were  restored,  and  others  built  and  dedicated.  The 
Christians  had  learned  from  their  holy  books  of  the  wonderful 
ways  of  God,  not  only  in  saving  and  feeding  and  blessing  His 
inheritance,  but  in  lifting  it  up.  "  0  God,  we  have  heard 
with  our  ears,  our  fathers  have  told  us,  the  works  that  Thou 
didst  in  their  days,  the  days  of  old."  Now  they  could  say : 
"  As  we  have  heard,  so  have  we  seen,  in  the  city  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  in  the  city  of  our  God."  Then  would  each  one  cry 
aloud  and  sing :  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let 
us  go  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord."  "  I  will  praise  the  Lord 
with  my  whole  heart  in  the  assembly  of  the  upright,  in  the 
congregation."  "He  hath  showed  His  people  the  power  of 
His  works,  that  He  may  give  them  the  heritage  of  the 
heathen."  "  He  sent  redemption  unto  His  folk ;  He  hath 
commanded  His  covenant  for  ever ;  holy  and  reverend  is  His 
name."  Such  passages  as  these  might  well  have  been  used, 
and  devoutly  used,  had  Constantine  contented  himself  with 
granting  religious  freedom  to  the  Christians  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  his  subjects,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  were 
frequently  heard  from  earnest  lips  before  the  period  when  the 
Church  enjoyed  decided  imperial  preference  and  favour.1 

Before  the  will   of   Constantine   and   Licinius  could  take 
effect,    it  was  necessary  that  Maximin  should  be  removed. 

1  The  prominence  given  to  the  Christians  in  the  edict  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  universal  religious  liberty.  They  alone  had  been  persecuted 
and  spoiled. 
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He,  as  we  have  seen,  had  for  a  time  acted  in  conformity,  or, 
according  to  Eusebius,  pretended  to  act  in  conformity,  with 
the  toleration  edict  of  311  a.d.,  but  soon  again  he  rekindled 
persecution.  His  object,  as  given  by  the  historian,  was  to 
win  the  heathen  population ;  but,  "  after  being  defeated  by 
Licinius  against  whom  he  undertook  an  execrable  war,"  he 
slew  the  friends  and  prophets  of  the  old  gods  as  jugglers  and 
impostors,  and,  giving  glory  to  the  God  of  the  Christians,  he 
immediately  enacted  a  full  and  final  decree  for  their  liberty. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  disease  and  died.  It  was  after  his  fall  (13th  June, 
313  a.d.)  that  the  edict  of  Milan  was  published  at  Nicomedia 
by  the  triumphant  Licinius. 

In  the  year  in  which  the  memorable  edict  appeared, 
Diocletian  died,  aged  sixty-eight,  at  his  villa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Salona,  to  which  he  had  returned  upon  his 
abdication  in  305  a.d.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  his  own 
life  by  hunger  or  by  poison.  His  last  days  had  been 
embittered  by  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  his  wife  Prisca 
and  his  daughter  Valeria  had  been  subjected  by  Maximin. 
Lactantius  mentions,  along  with  this  affliction  and  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  account  of  his  death,  an 
affront  put  upon  him  by  Constantine.  By  his  command, 
he  informs  us,  the  statues  of  Maximian  Herculius  were 
thrown  down,  and  his  portraits  removed,  and,  as  the  two  old 
Emperors  were  generally  delineated  in  one  piece,  the  portraits 
of  both  were  removed  at  the  same  time.  Thus  Diocletian 
lived  to  see  a  disgrace  such  as  no  former  emperor  had  ever 
seen,  and,  under  the  double  load  of  vexation  of  spirit  and 
bodily  maladies,  he  resolved  to  die.  Tossing  to  and  fro,  with 
his  soul  agitated  by  grief,  he  could  neither  eat  nor  take  rest. 
He  sighed,  groaned,  and  wept  often,  and  incessantly  threw 
himself  into  various  positions,  now  on  his  couch,  and  now  on 
the  ground.  So  he  who  for  twenty  years  was  the  most 
prosperous  of  emperors,  having  been  cast  down  into  the 
obscurity  of  a  private  station,  treated  in  the  most  con- 
tumelious manner,  and  compelled  to  abhor  life,  became 
incapable  of  receiving  nourishment,  and,  worn  out  with 
anguish  of  mind,  expired.1 

1  Dt  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  ch.  xlii. 
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Certainly  it  does  not  appear  very  distinctly  from  this 
account  that  Diocletian  actually  took  his  own  life ;  and, 
though  the  report  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Gibbon  casts  doubt  upon  it.  One  cannot  but 
wonder,  however,  at  the  language  in  which  the  eminent 
historian  gives  what  seems  to  him  the  probable  explanation 
of  its  origin.  "  As  Diocletian,"  he  says,  "  had  disobliged  a 
powerful  and  successful  party,  his  memory  has  been  loaded 
with  every  crime  and  misfortune."  It  is  not  denied,  however, 
that  he  passed  his  last  days  in  sadness,  though  the  period  of 
his  retirement  is  described  as  on  the  whole  one  of  content- 
ment and  innocent  enjoyment.  The  celebrated  answer  which 
he  gave  on  one  occasion  to  Maximian  is  adduced  as  a  proof. 
"  He  was  solicited  by  that  restless  old  man  to  reassume  the 
reins  of  government,  and  the  imperial  purple.  He  rejected 
the  temptation  with  a  smile  of  pity,  calmly  observing,  that  if 
he  could  show  Maximian  the  cabbages  which  he  had  planted 
with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he  should  no  longer  be  urged  to 
relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  for  the  pursuit  of  power."1 

We  have  no  interest  in  depreciating  the  constancy  with 
which  Diocletian  adhered  to  his  resolution,  or  the  spirit  in 
which,  during  the  greater  period  of  his  retirement,  he  adapted 
himself  to  his  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  power  had  lost  its  attractions  for  him.  He  was  endowed 
with  great  qualities,  but  his  policy  had  proved  a  failure — 
particularly,  as  has  been  said  again  and  again,  his  religious 
policy,  which  had  aimed  at  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire 
by  the  extinction  of  the  Christian  name.  The  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  ten  years  that  had  elapsed 
between  the  commencement  of  the  last  persecution  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  edict  of  Milan  I  have  seen  somewhere 
represented  as  not  less  remarkable  than  that  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  three  centuries  that  preceded.  This  is 
scarcely  a  just  way  of  regarding  the  progress  of  events.  We 
might  as  well  speak  of  the  decisive  battle  that  terminates  a 
long  war  as  accomplishing  greater  results  than  all  the  prepara- 
tions and  previous  struggles,  without  which  it  would  never 
have  been  fought.  But  certainly  the  revolution  of  those  few 
years  must  have  appeared  to  the  aged  Emperor  the  most  rapid 

1  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xiii. 
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and  amazing  the  world  had  ever  known.  And  to  him,  as  has 
been  acknowledged  by  writers  who  are  as  little  disposed  as 
Gibbon  to  see  the  special  judgment  of  heaven  in  the  "  death 
of  the  persecutors/'  it  must  have  been  so  humiliating  that,  if 
it  did  not  drive  him  to  self-murder,  it  at  least  hastened  and 
embittered  his  end. 

Since  Diocletian's  abdication,  Severus,  Maximian,  Maxen- 
tius,  and  Maximin  had  been  successively  overthrown,  and 
had  perished.  Galerius,  too,  had  died,  though  he  had  been  to 
the  end  in  possession  of  power.  And  now  there  remained 
only  Constantine  and  his  brother-in-law,  Licinius,  the  former 
supreme  in  the  west,  the  latter  in  the  east.  But  in  the  year 
immediately  following  (314  A.D.),  war  broke  out  between  them. 
Licinius  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  obliged  to  cede  Illyricum 
(except  Thrace)  to  the  victor.  This  European  territory  was 
an  instalment,  if  not  of  what  was  due,  yet  of  what  Constan- 
tine in  all  probability  had  already  resolved  to  exact.  Till  the 
day  of  final  reckoning  came,  the  mutual  alienation  and  aver- 
sion of  the  two  Emperors  naturally  increased ;  and,  according 
to  Eusebius,  the  tyrant  in  the  east,  regarding  all  the  friends 
of  Constantine  as  his  enemies,  began  a  new  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  There  was  probably  some  ground  for  his  sus- 
picions that  the  Christians  did  not  pray  for  him  as  they  did 
for  Constantine ;  and  assuredly  the  Christians  knew  well  to 
whom  they  were  most  indebted,  and  from  whom  they  had  most 
to  hope.  They  knew  well  which  of  the  two  was  the  real 
author  of  the  late  edict,  bearing  the  name  of  both,  by  which 
they  were  raised  to  equality  with  the  other  subjects  of  the 
Empire.  And  the  sovereign  on  whom  they  placed  their  con- 
fidence came  to  their  help  when  Licinius  was  mad  enough  to 
return  to  the  policy  of  persecution,  which  of  late  had  proved 
so  disastrous  to  all  who  adopted  it. 

In  this  final  war,  whatever  the  motives  that  led  to  it, 
Licinius,  having  been  conquered  by  land  and  by  sea,  laid  down 
the  purple  at  the  feet  of  his  colleague,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
was  put  to  death  at  Thessalonica — in  violation,  it  is  generally 
said,  of  a  promise,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  obtained  by  Con- 
stantia,  that  he  "  should  be  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  peace  and  affluence."  l     The  crowning  victory 

1  Gibbon. 
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of  Constantine,  gained  when  Licinius  fell,  and  Byzantium 
opened  its  gates,  and  the  whole  Eoman  Empire  was  again 
united  under  one  head,  is  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius.  The  writer  says  nothing  of 
the  death  of  Licinius,  which,  as  Gibbon  observes  in  a  note,  is 
suspicious,  but  describes  the  nefarious  tyrant  as  prostrate  at 
the  conqueror's  feet.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
mighty  victor  as  extending,  after  all  his  impious  foes  had  been 
hurled  to  destruction,  his  peaceful  rule  "  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  even  to  the  last  borders  of  the  declining  day.  All 
things  were  filled  with  light,  and  all  who  before  were  sunk 
in  sorrow  beheld  one  another  with  smiling  and  cheerful  faces. 
With  choirs  and  hymns,  in  the  cities  and  villages,  they  cele- 
brated and  extolled  first  of  all  God,  the  universal  King,  because 
they  thus  were  taught ;  then  they  also  celebrated  the  praises 
of  the  pious  Emperor,  and  with  him  all  his  divinely-favoured 
children.  Edicts  full  of  clemency  were  published,  and  laws 
were  enacted  indicative  of  munificence  and  genuine  religion." 
And  so  here  again,  as  at  the  date  of  his  victory  over  Max- 
entius,  we  have  an  important  religious  epoch.  Special  marks 
of  favour  had  indeed  been  conferred  on  the  Church  during  the 
intervening  years,  but  now  the  preference  is  avowed  and 
decided.  In  an  edict  intended  for  the  eastern  provinces, 
which  appeared  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Licinius, 
the  God  of  the  Christians  is  plainly  recognised  as  the  true 
God,  whose  power  had  been  displayed  and  magnified  by  recent 
events,  and  to  whom  worship  should  be  rendered  throughout 
the  Empire.  In  this  edict,  as  was  just,  and  by  no  means  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  avowed  in  313  A.D.,  it  was 
required  that  restoration  of  property  lost  through  persecution 
should  be  made,  not  only  to  churches,  but  to  individuals — to 
such,  for  example,  as  had  been  banished  to  desolate  islands,  or 
had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  the  mines.  If  the 
sufferers  no  longer  survived,  their  heirs  should  receive  the 
compensation  due  to  them,  and,  if  there  were  no  natural  heirs, 
the  churches  to  which  they  had  belonged.  In  addressing  the 
eastern  provinces,  Constantine  introduces  a  prayer,  which  is 
thus  rendered  by  Neander : — 

"  Thee,  the  supreme  God,  I  invoke ;  be  gracious  to  all  Thy 
citizens  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  who  have  been  worn  down 
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by  long- continued  distress,  bestowing  on  them,  through  me, 
Thy  servant,  salvation.  And  well  may  I  ask  this  of  Thee,  Lord 
of  the  universe,  holy  God ;  for  by  the  leading  of  Thy  hand 
have  I  undertaken  and  accomplished  salutary  things.  Every- 
where preceded  by  Thy  sign  (rrjv  atjv  acppaytSa  Travra-^ov 
Trpo(3aX\.6/j.evos),  have  I  led  on  a  victorious  army.  And  if 
anywhere  the  public  affairs  demand  it,  I  go  against  the 
enemy,  following  the  same  symbol  of  Thy  power.  For  this 
reason  I  have  consecrated  to  Thee  my  soul,  deeply  imbued 
with  love  and  with  fear ;  for  I  sincerely  love  Thy  name,  I 
venerate  Thy  power,  which  thou  hast  revealed  to  me  by  so 
many  proofs,  and  by  which  thou  hast  confirmed  my  faith." x 

In  the  same  document,  however,  though  Christianity  is 
recognised  as  the  true  religion,  persecuting  principles  are 
emphatically  disclaimed.  "  Let  those,"  it  is  said,  "  who  re- 
main strangers  to  God's  holy  laws,  retain,  since  they  wish  it, 
the  temples  of  falsehood.  .  .  We  could  wish  that  they  too  might 
share  with  us  the  joy  of  a  common  harmony.  Yet  let  no  one 
trouble  his  neighbour  by  that  which  is  his  own  conviction. 
With  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  let  him,  if  possible,  profit 
Ids  neighbour.  If  it  is  not  possible,  he  should  allow  his 
neighbour  to  go  on  in  his  own  way.  For  it  is  one  thing  to 
enter  voluntarily  into  the  contest  for  eternal  life,  and  another 
to  force  one  to  it  against  his  will." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  reckon  among  violation  of  these  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  the  destruction  of  temples  that  were  the 
theatres  of  gross  licentiousness,  as  that  of  Aphrodite,  at 
Aphaka,  in  Phoenicia,  or  that  at  Hierapolis,  in  the  same 
country.  We  may  even  hesitate  to  apply  the  term  persecu- 
tion to  the  demolition  of  temples  that,  like  the  temple  of 
^Esculapius  at  iEgae,  in  Cilicia,  had  been  maintained  in 
splendour  by  fraudulent  priests,  who  pretended  to  work 
miraculous  cures ;  but,  as  these  structures,  and  indeed  the 
building  first  mentioned  also,  offered  rich  spoils  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  new  capital,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  Emperor's  desire  to  suppress  immorality  and  knavery 
was  not  the  only  motive  by  which  he  was  influenced.  On  the 
other  hand,  numerous  churches  were  built  by  him — at  Eome 
(where  the  building  was  erected   over  the  "  graves  "   of  the 

1  [Ch.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  30.] 
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Apostles  refer  and  Paul),  and  in  Constantinople,  Nicomedia, 
Antioch,  and  the  Holy  Land.1 

The  munificent  support  of  the  Christians  was  not,  of  course, 
violent  persecution  of  the  pagan  religion,  but  we  are  expressly- 
informed  that  heathen  sacrifices  were  interdicted  to  officers  of 
state,  who,  moreover,  were  required  to  observe  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  Some  authorities  are  inclined  to  believe  that, 
before  the  end  of  Constantine's  reign,  the  prohibition  of  sacri- 
fices became  general ;  but  this  opinion  rests  on  no  direct 
proof.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  almost  be  set  down  as  cer- 
tain that  during  his  life  the  Christian  religion,  though  pro- 
tected and  favoured,  never  became  the  exclusive  religion  of 
the  State  in  the  sense  that  all  other  religions  were  forbidden, 
or  even  that  it  alone  was  accorded  recognition.  In  the  new 
city  which,  as  some  writers  have  stated,  Constantine  was  led 
by  the  inspiration  of  God  Himself  to  choose  as  his  capital, 
were  erected  two  colossal  statues,  one  representing  the 
Emperor,  and  the  other  representing  his  mother.  These 
statues  held  a  cross,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  cross  appeared 
the  image  of  Tyche  (Fortune),  which  had  been  previously  con- 
secrated with  heathen  rites.  Obviously,  here  was  a  striking 
figure  of  the  time, — the  cross  conquering,  but  still  with  much 
to  conquer, — and  here  was  a  still  more  striking  picture  of  the 
man,  for  Constantine's  own  language  shows  that  the  cross 
would  have  had  little  glory  in  his  eyes  had  he  not  seen  in  it 
something  corresponding  with  the  goodness  of  fortune,  under 
whose  protection,  in  fact,  as  well  as  under  that  of  Christ,  the 
imperial  city  was  placed.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however, 
that,  with  all  his  lingering  superstition,  Constantine  desired 
that  the  Christian  religion  should  enjoy  the  pre-eminence, 
and  that  all  his  subjects  should  embrace  it. 

Further,  Constantine  not  only  extended  to  Christian  minis- 
ters such  immunities  as  had  belonged  to  pagan  priests,  but 
made  them  large  grants  of  money.  The  grants,  however,  it  is 
important  to   observe,  were  made  only  to  the  clergy  of  the 

1  The  Church  of  Tyre  was  dedicated  in  313  a.d.  It  is  said  (by  Fleury)  to  be 
the  first  of  which  we  have  any  description.  There  were  a  surrounding  wall ; 
a  square  court,  with  fountains  in  the  middle  ;  three  doors,  the  middle  door, 
which  was  high  and  broad,  leading  into  the  nave,  the  other  two  leading  into  the 
aisles  ;  and  thrones,  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  for  priests  and  bishops.  The 
address  at  the  dedication  was  delivered  by  Eusebius. 
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Catholic  Church.  The  very  year  in  which  the  edict  of  Milan 
was  issued  (313  A.D.),  he,  in  violation,  not  only  of  its  spirit, 
but  of  its  letter,  addressed  an  epistle  to  Caecilianus,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  which  he  gave  orders  that  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  three  thousand  folles  (the  follis  was  equal  to 
208  denarii,  or  £7)  should  be  distributed  among  certain 
ministers  of  the  legitimate  and  most  holy  Catholic  religion 
"  in  the  provinces  of  Africa  "  (in  the  limited  sense),  "  Numidia 
and  Mauritania,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  measures  should  be 
taken  for  the  punishment  of  heretics — those  who  by  a  certain 
pernicious  adulteration  sought  to  divert  the  people  from  the 
most  holy  Church."  Instinctively  the  Emperor  returned  to 
the  policy  which  so  many  of  his  most  illustrious  predecessors 
had  adopted.  It  was  his  desire  to  unite  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  world  under  one  form  of  religious  observance, 
and  naturally  the  desire  became  more  intense  when  they  were 
all  united  under  his  sole  sceptre.  In  spite  of  persecution,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  it,  the  organisation  of  the  Church  had 
become  more  firm  and  powerful  and  imposing,  and  offered  a 
support  for  the  throne  such  as  Diocletian  Jovius  had  sought  in 
vain  in  the  crumbling  institutions  of  paganism.  The  great  tree 
whose  uttermost  boughs  Constantine  had  seen  overshadowing 
the  army  in  Britain  when  first  he  was  proclaimed,  and  whose 
branches  filled  the  provinces  of  Africa  and  Asia,  as  well  as  of 
Europe — this  great  tree,  according  to  the  conception  he  essen- 
tially formed  of  it,  presented  to  him  an  outward  visible  unity ; 
and  the  view  which  he  might  be  led  by  conviction  as  well  as 
by  interest  to  embrace  could  more  easily  be  followed  up  by 
effective  measures,  as  it  coincided  with  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  Christian  subjects.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
though  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  not  recognised  as  centred 
in  the  see  of  Eome,  though  there,  it  might  be  said,  some  might 
see  it  symbolised  and  shadowed  forth,  the  view  of  it  that 
had  been  expressed  about  the  middle  of  the  previous  century 
by  Cyprian,  was  that  generally  entertained.  "  The  Church," 
he  had  said,  "  is  one.  There  are  many  branches,  but  one 
root ;  many  rays,  but  one  light.  Whoever  is  secluded  from 
the  Church  is  joined  to  a  harlot ;  he  is  severed  from  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Church ;  nor  shall  he  who  forsakes  the  Church 
of  Christ  partake  of  the  rewards  of  Christ ;  he  is  a  stranger, 
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an  outcast,  an  enemy.  He  that  doth  not  hold  this  unity  doth 
not  hold  the  law  of  God  ;  he  doth  not  keep  the  faith  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  he  partaketh  not  of  life  or  salvation." 

Obviously  this  theory  of  Christian  unity,  which  was  widely 
prevalent,  conduced  to  the  promotion  of  the  Emperor's  views. 
At  Hierapolis,  in  Phoenicia,  where  he  had  destroyed  the 
temple  of  Venus,  he  founded  a  Church  with  presbyters  and  a 
bishop  before  there  was  a  flock  in  the  place.  This  must 
have  cost  money ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  made  a  large  grant 
for  distribution  among  the  poor,  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
conversion  of  their  souls  might  be  promoted  by  doing  good  to 
their  bodies. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  DONATIST  CONTROVERSY. 

When  Constantine  interfered  in  the  internal  disputes  of  the 
Church,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  that  Catholic  unity 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  This  was  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  Donatist  controversy,  of  which  I  now  give 
a  brief  account. 

The  general  question  involved  in  this  controversy  was  the 
same  as  had  been  raised  in  the  Novatian  dispute,  about  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century.  It  was  this :  whether  men 
guilty  of  grievous  sin,  and  particularly  of  declension  in  time 
of  persecution,  could  be  permitted,  as  priests,  to  dispense  the 
holy  sacraments,  or  even  be  tolerated  as  members  in  the 
Church.  Nowhere  had  this  question  been  agitated  with  greater 
keenness  than  at  Carthage,  where,  indeed,  the  first  dispute 
also  had  been  raised.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
there  were  here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  African  churches, 
two  parties — a  more  moderate,  and  a  more  enthusiastic  and 
severe.  The  former  was  headed  by  the  bishop  Mensurius 
and  his  archdeacon  Caecilianus,  who,  in  the  days  when  Dio- 
cletian's edicts  were  being  carried  into  execution,  had  taken 
measures  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  those  who  courted  the  martyr's 
crown,  or  imprudently  exposed  themselves  to  the  rage  of  the 
enemy,  as,  for  instance,  by  visiting  their  captive  brethren  in 
the  prisons.  Mensurius  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  use  every 
means  for  preserving  life  that  could  be  employed  without  a 
direct  denial  of  the  faith,  and  he  instructed  his  archdeacon  to 
act  in  accordance  with  his  views. 

You  will  remember  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution  :  that  it  was  directed,  not  only  against  the  persons 
of  Christians,  but  also,  and  indeed  in  the  first  instance,  against 
their  holy  books.  These,  he  decreed,  must  be  delivered  up. 
Hence  arose  the  name  for  a  new  class  of  "  lapsed  "  persons. 

336 
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Those  who  complied  with  the  imperial  decree  were  called 
"  Traditores."  It  is  related  of  Mensurius  that  he  ordered  the 
removal  from  a  church  which  was  to  be  searched,  of  all  copies 
of  the  Bible  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  heretical  writings, 
which  the  heathen,  mistaking  them  for  the  books  of  which 
they  were  in  quest,  seized  and  destroyed.  The  statement, 
however,  that  heretical  writings  had  been  delivered  up  was 
represented  by  the  strict  party  of  the  time  as  a  mere  pretence. 
If  it  were  not,  it  equally  exposed  the  bishop  and  Cascilianus 
to  the  charge  of  falsehood. 

Mensurius  died  in  311  a.d.,  and  the  friends  of  the  arch- 
deacon naturally  desired  what,  in  fact,  was  in  accordance  with 
custom — his  elevation  to  the  vacant  see.  The  opposition, 
however,  wTas  most  formidable.  It  was  headed  by  a  wealthy 
widow,  Lucilla,  who,  it  is  said,  had  been  reproved  by  Caecili- 
anus  for  her  superstitious  veneration  of  certain  holy  bones 
obtained  from  some  quarter  or  another,  —  'pretended  relics, 
Roman  Catholic  writers  say, — which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  to  church  with  her,  and  kissing  before  she  partook 
of  the  consecrated  elements.  I  have  seen  it  stated,  but  with- 
out the  mention  of  any  ancient  authority,  that  she  bribed  the 
Numidian  bishops,  of  whom  Secundus,  the  primate,  and 
Donatus,  who  was  the  best  known  of  them,  were  declared 
opponents  of  the  party  of  Caecilianus.  Secundus,  indeed, 
had  formerly  reproached  Mensurius  for  his  lax  principles,  so 
that  he  at  least  did  not  need  to  be  bribed  when  the  vacancy 
took  place.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  favour  the  claims 
of  one  whose  principles  he  reprobated. 

But  the  combined  opposition  of  the  Numidian  bishops,  who 
sent  their  emissaries  to  the  capital,  and  of  the  strict,  or,  as 
they  are  often  called,  the  fanatical  party,  by  whom  the  emis- 
saries were  welcomed,  accelerated  the  election.  The  friends 
of  Csecilianus  were  apprehensive  that,  if  they  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  Numidian  bishops,  their  candidate  would  be 
rejected.  Accordingly,  they  proceeded  to  the  election,  which, 
once  made,  would,  they  supposed,  be  considered  valid ;  and 
a  neighbouring  bishop,  Felix  of  Aptunga,  performed  the  act  of 
ordination.  The  Numidian  bishops,  however,  who  arrived 
soon  after,  with  Secundus  (of  Tigisis)  at  their  head,  disputed, 
not  the  validity  of  the  election,  but  that  of  the  ordination  ; 
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they  disputed,  at  least,  not  so  much  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tion as  that  of  the  ordination.  The  ordination,  they  said,  had 
been  performed  by  a  traditor. 

Csecilianus  offered  a  compromise.  He  would  resign  if  they 
gave  the  assurance  that  he  would  be  ordained  anew.  The 
proposal  involved  a  sacrifice  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  but  it 
was  unacceptable  to  the  provincial  bishops,  who  had  probably 
gone  too  far  with  Lucilla  and  her  friends,  and  who,  even  if 
they  had  not  committed  themselves,  naturally  desired  that  the 
See  of  Carthage  should  be  filled  by  one  of  their  own  party. 
An  "  anagnostes  "  (avayvd)aTii<; — "  lector,"  "  reader  "),  named 
Majorinus,  who  was  favoured  by  Lucilla,  was  chosen  counter 
bishop,  and  soon  afterwards  the  bishops  held  an  assembly, 
which  excommunicated  Csecilianus  and,  some  add,  Felix, 
who  had  ordained  him.  Neander  quotes,  as  characteristic 
of  the  party,  the  following  language,  used  by  one  of  its 
members  at  the  assembly :  "  As  unfruitful  weeds  are  mown 
down  and  cast  away,  so  the  thurificati  and  traditores  and 
those  who  are  schismatically  ordained  by  traditores,  cannot 
remain  in  the  Church  of  God,  except  they  acknowledge  their 
error  and  become  reconciled  with  the  Church  by  the  tears  of 
repentance.1 

Both  parties  sought  recognition  from  without.  That  of  the 
country  bishop,  Majorinus,  of  which  the  soul  was  Donatus, 
Bishop  of  Casae  Nigrae,  had  numerous  adherents  in  Africa, 
but  that  of  Csecilianus  obtained  greater  support  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Christian  world.  For  the  settlement  of  the 
controversy,  however,  the  civil  power  was  invoked.  The 
Donatists2  set  the  fatal  example  of  appealing  in  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  question  to  the  Emperor,  who,  they  hoped,  would 
submit  their  cause  to  impartial  judges.3  Constantine,  who 
was  at  this  time  resident  in  Gaul,  directed  the  three  bishops 
of  Colonia  Agrippina,  Augustodunum  (Autun),  and  Arelate 
(Aries),  with  whom  Melchiades,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
Miltiades,  Bishop  of  Borne,  was  subsequently  associated,  to 
inquire  into  and  settle  the  dispute  between  the  two  parties. 

1  From  Augustine.     Xeander's  Church  History,  iii.  p.  267. 
-  [As  the  party  of  Majorinus  came  to  be  called.] 

3  They  begged  Constantine  to  give  them  judges  from  Gaul,  which  had  been 
free  from  the  crime  [occasioned  by  a  time]  of  persecution. 
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The  commission  thus  formed,  having  met  in  October  of 
313  A.D.,  decided  in  favour  of  Csecilianus,  and  pronounced 
the  counter  bishop  Majorinus  an  intruder.  The  decision,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  not  recognised  by  the  Donatists  as  a 
just  one ;  it  had  been  arrived  at,  they  thought,  without 
sufficient  investigation,  and,  moreover,  it  was  not  entitled  to 
great  weight,  as  proceeding  from  a  tribunal  consisting  of  so 
small  a  number  of  members.  The  Emperor,  being  again 
appealed  to,  convened  a  synod  at  Aries  in  the  following  year. 
It  was  attended  chiefly  by  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  but 
also  by  so  many  bishops  from  other  quarters  that,  according 
to  some,  who  would  have  special  importance  attached  to  its 
canons,  it  might  justly  be  designated  a  western  general 
synod.  At  least  thirty-three  bishops  were  present,  and  there 
were  some  priests  who  represented  absent  bishops.  Britain, 
Spain,  and  Africa  were  represented,  and  two  priests  and  two 
deacons  (called  "  legates  ")  came  from  Rome.1 

At  Aries,  the  decision  pronounced  by  the  commission  of  the 
previous  year  was  confirmed.  Among  the  canons  established 
by  this  court  that  bear  on  the  Donatist  controversy,2  the 
following  are  the  most  important : — 

1.  That  only  traditores  convicted  by  public  documents 
should  lose  their  office. 

2.  (Can.  13).  That  the  act  of  ordination,  though  performed 
by  a  traditor,  was  valid. 

3.  That  baptism  was  valid  if  performed  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Those  against  whom  the  measures  of  the  Council  were  in 
the  first  place  directed  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  them.  Once  more  the  Donatists  appealed  to  Constantine, 
who  heard  the  representatives  of  both  parties  at  Milan, 
ratified  the  judgment  twice  pronounced  by  the  voices  of  his 

1  The  name  of  Marinus,  Bishop  of  Aries,  stands  first  of  the  thirty-three  at 
the  head  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Silvester,  and  containing  the  canons. 

2  This  council  established  twenty  canons  in  all.  Some  were  directed  against 
division  on  the  Easter  question,  against  the  translation  of  ministers  and 
usurious  clerks,  and  against  ordination  of  a  bishop  by  a  bishop  that  had  not  at 
least  three  other  bishops  with  him.  Canons  1  and  2  appear  as  one  canon  (13) 
in  Flenry.  Another  canon  (14  in  Fleury)  decreed  that  those  who  accused  their 
brethren  falsely  should  receive  the  communion  only  at  death. 

The  councils  of  Ancyra  and  Neo-Csesarea  were  held  about  the  same  time. 
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bishops,  and  passed  laws  by  which  he  hoped  to  silence  what 
he  considered  a  turbulent  and  perverse  faction.1  It  was  fit, 
he  thought,  that  those  who,  in  their  mad  audacity,  had 
appealed  like  heathens  from  the  judgment  of  the  assembled 
bishops,  instead  of  accepting  it  as  the  judgment  of  Christ, 
should  be  deprived  of  their  churches,  and  that  their  leader 
should  be  banished. 

There  are  three  points  particularly  to  be  noted  with  regard 
to  this  imperial  interference. 

1.  The  first  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  interference 
was  not  ultroneous.  In  appointing  both  the  commissions  and 
the  council  Constantine  acted  on  the  solicitation  of  one  of  the 
parties,  and  no  one  appears  to  have  supposed  that  he  was 
arrogating  an  authority  that  did  not  legitimately  belong  to 
him.  This  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  rehearsing  of 
the  case  at  Milan  ;  for,  though  the  Emperor  expressed  sur- 
prise and  indignation  at  the  appeal,  he  nevertheless  heard  the 
representatives  of  both  parties,  and  decided  between  them  in 
the  exercise  of  a  prerogative  which  was  not  challenged. 

2.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  when  the  commission  met,  first 
at  Home  and  later  at  Aries,  Constantine  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  dictate  to  the  members.  He  contented  himself  with 
taking  the  initiative  in  setting  the  spiritual  power  in  motion. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  letter  written  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  313  a.d.  to  the  bishop  Ciecilianus 
himself,  he  had  spoken  plainly  enough  of  troublesome  schis- 
matics,— unmistakably  the  Donatists, — among  whom  he  by  no 
means  intended  that  his  money  should  be  distributed,  and 
who  deserved  to  be  sought  out  and  punished.  He  did  not 
dictate  to  the  commission,  but,  in  the  letter  to  Miltiades 
(Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  x.  5),  in  which  he  informs  him  of  its 
appointment,  he  lets  him  know  most  distinctly  that  what  he 
desires  before  all  is  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  There  is  likewise  preserved  (Eusebius, 
Ibid.)  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  bishops  summoned  to 
Aries,  and  it  is  written  in  the  same   strain.      The  Donatists 

1  The  Donatists,  whom  Constantine  had  brought  to  his  court  under  safe 
custody,  threatening  them  with  punishment,  proposed  that  he  should  judge 
them  himself,  and  prevailed.  At  Milan  they  were  heard  in  the  consistorium. 
Ca?ciliaims  was  present. 
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greatly  miscalculated  if  they  supposed  that  the  Emperor's  first 
canon  would  be  like  their  own — the  purity,  and  not  the 
unity  and  concord,  of  the  Church. 

3.  If  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  government,  concentrated  in 
one  visible  infallible  head,  had  been  fully  developed,  the 
prerogative  of  calling  councils  and  otherwise  "  setting  the 
spiritual  powers  in  motion "  would  not  have  been,  as  it  was 
by  all  parties,  abandoned  to  the  Emperor  without  hesitation 
and  without  a  murmur.  In  the  letter  above  referred  to, 
Miltiades,  Bishop  of  Borne,  is  addressed  as  one  of  four,  and 
the  others  are  spoken  of  as  his  colleagues  and  equals. 

The  measures  of  severity  adopted  by  Constantine  by  no 
means  tended  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order.  The 
party  against  which  they  were  directed  remained  firm.  After 
the  death  of  Majorinus  in  315  a.d.  another  Donatus — 'not 
the  Donatus  of  Casae  Nigrae — was  raised  to  the  vacant  and 
dangerous  post,  and  from  him,  it  is  generally  said,  although 
the  honour  is  by  some  assigned  to  the  other  Donatus,  the 
dissidents  took  their  name  "  pars  Donati."  1  The  most  violent 
ferment  was  produced  among  them  by  the  persecuting  policy 
of  the  Emperor,  to  which,  probably  because  he  found  it  to  be 
ineffectual,  he  did  not  adhere.  Returning  to  the  principles 
of  the  edict  of  Milan,  he  exhorted  the  African  bishops — for 
not  only  in  Carthage,  but  in  almost  every  city  in  that  country, 
there  was  a  counter-bishop — to  leave  their  opponents  to  the 
judgment  of  God. 

And  yet  persecution  in  this  case  might  have  been  plausibly 
defended ;  for,  though  the  majority  of  the  Donatists  may 
have  been  devout,  orderly,  useful  citizens,  they  suffered  in 
reputation  through  a  peasants'  war,  and  became  naturally 
more  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  joined  by  the  "  Agonistici " 
— "  Milites  Christi  " — the  "  Lord's  Champions,"  as  they 
called  themselves,  who,  being  vagrant  ascetics  who  lived 
on  alms,2  received  the  name  "  Circumcelliones,"  by  which 
they  are  commonly  known.  Catholic  writers,  and,  indeed, 
some  other  writers  too,  cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to 

1  Formerly  they  had  heen  "pars  Majorini." 

2  "Genus  hominuni  onines  cellas  ('villages')  circumiens  rusticorum." — 
Augustine. 
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denounce  the  fanaticism  of  these  men  ;  but,  while  we  may 
deplore  it,  it  is  but  justice  to  remember  that  that  fanaticism 
was  engendered  in  the  heat  of  pagan  persecution,  and,  if  we 
would  not  pass  too  stern  a  judgment  on  "  traditores,"  who 
afterwards  confessed  their  sin  with  tears,  why  should  we  not 
make  some  allowance  for  men  who  would  not  give  up  their 
Bibles,  but  who  would  most  readily  give  up  their  bodies,  to 
be  burned,  and  who,  in  zeal  for  the  God  whose  followers 
were  so  often  tortured  and  slain,  ventured  on  an  unequal 
and  useless  warfare  and  demolished  idols  dedicated,  as  they 
believed,  to  demons  ?  It  was  not  many  years  since  such 
excess  had  been  committed  and,  with  the  result  of  kindling 
the  spirit  of  resistance  to  a  fiercer  heart,  had  been  avenged. 
It  was  no  difficult  thing  to  excite  anew  these  men,  who  were 
led  by  natural  affinity  to  connect  themselves  with  the  stern 
and  dissatisfied  party — the  "  pars  Donati."  Most  honourable 
is  it  to  Constantine,  to  whom  the  Circumcelliones  could  not 
but  appear  detestable,  that  he  quickly  recognised  the  folly  of 
persisting  in  a  persecution  that  was  met  in  a  spirit  so  fierce 
and  determined.  It  is  even  related  of  him  that,  showing 
mildness  and  indulgence  where,  without  violating  the  prin- 
ciples of  toleration,  he  might  have  used  the  sword,  he  left 
unpunished  their  destruction  of  a  church  which  he  had 
himself  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  town  of  Constantina. 
Constantine  could  be  stern,  even  cruel,  when  he  judged  it 
politic.  He  has  been  accused  of  many  things ;  but  no  one 
ever  charged  him  with  timidity,  and  yet  the  only  notice  he 
took  of  that  gross  outrage  was  by  sending  an  order  that  the 
church  should  be  built  at  his  expense. 

Unhappily,  the  wise  policy  to  which  Constantine  had 
returned  was  not  uniformly  followed  by  his  successors.  His 
son  Constans  tried  alternately  presents  and  force.  Donatus 
repelled  the  imperial  officer  who  had  been  going  about  dis- 
tributing money  among  the  poor  and  accompanying  the 
distribution  with  exhortations  which  plainly  disclosed  the 
object,  and  he  repelled  him  with  the  remarkable  words : 
Quid  est  imperatori  cum  cccksia  ?  ["  What  has  the  Emperor 
to  do  with  the  Church  ?  "J.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
principle  thus  expressed  by  Donatus  was  speedily  adopted 
by  the   whole  party,  but  Hngenbach  puts  it  somewhat  too 
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strongly  when  lie  says  that  the  fundamental  theological 
dogma  of  the  Donatists — or  of  the  Circumcelliones,  for  it  is 
of  them  he  is  immediately  speaking — was  the  total  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  while  their  socio-political  dogma  was 
liberty,  equality,  and  community  of  goods — fraternity  to  the 
utmost. 

Constans,  provoked  by  the  repulse  of  his  messenger,  and 
still  more,  as  many  believe,  by  new  extravagances  and 
crimes,  which  were  of  a  communistic  nature,  such  as  the 
delivering  of  a  debtor  from  his  creditor,  a  slave  from  his 
master,  committed  by  the  Circumcelliones,  issued  edicts  the 
design  of  which  was  not  simply  to  repress  crime, — an  object 
with  which  many  of  the  Donatists  themselves  would  have 
sympathised, — but,  by  banishing  their  bishops,  and  robbing 
them  of  their  churches,  to  compel  all  dissidents  to  worship 
with  the  Catholics.1 

Gibbon  concludes  a  chapter  in  which  he  tells  of  the 
barbarous  cruelties  committed  by  Constans  on  the  Donatists, 
and  especially  on  the  Circumcelliones,  whose  "  principal 
weapon  was  a  huge  and  weighty  club,  which  they  termed 
an  Israelite"  and  whose  battle-cry  was  "  Praise  be  to  God," 
(Deo  Laudcs)  with  a  paragraph  the  first  words  of  which 
are :  "  The  divisions  of  Christianity  suspended  the  ruin  of 
paganism,"  and  of  which  the  last  words  are :  "  Their  zeal  " 
(the  zeal  of  the  pagans)  "  was  insensibly  provoked  by  the 
insulting  triumph  of  a  proscribed  sect ;  and  their  hopes  were 
revived  by  the  well-grounded  confidence,  that  the  presumptive 
heir  of  the  empire,  a  young  and  valiant  hero,  who  had 
delivered  Gaul  from  the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  had  secretly 
embraced  the  religion  of  his  ancestors."  2 

The  temporary  triumph  of  paganism  in  the  reign  of  Julian, 
which  the  historian  thus  anticipates,  was  certainly  caused  in 
part  by  the  divisions  that  existed  among  the  Christians,  and 
it  was  by  no  means  the  policy  of  that  Emperor  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Catholics  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy.  Under  him,  accordingly,  the  Donatists  enjoyed  rest 
and  protection.  Their  churches  were  restored  and  their 
banished  bishops  recalled.     But  under  the  following  Emperors, 

1  The  Donatists,  while  assembled,  were  fallen  upon  by  armed  troops. 

2  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xxi. 
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persecutions  broke  out  anew,  and,  though  the  dissidents  were 
themselves  divided,  and  the  resistance  which  they  offered  to 
the  secular  arm  was  in  some  measure  enfeebled  by  their 
mutual  animosities,  they  continued  powerful  enough  to  dis- 
quiet the  Church  and  embarrass  the  Government  till  the 
time  of  Augustine,  who  set  himself  to  contend  against  them 
with  another  sword  than  that  which  had  been  so  long  tried 
in  vain.  In  numerous  writings,  and  by  numerous  discourses, 
he  strove  to  convince  them  of  the  sin  they  committed  by 
rending  the  body  of  Christ.  He  did  not  fail  to  argue  against 
them,  as  the  great  French  preacher  afterwards  argued  against 
the  Protestants,  from  the  fact  that,  after  renouncing  com- 
munion with  the  Catholics,  they  had  been  subdivided  into 
numerous  and  hostile  parties. 

At  length,  though  many  difficulties  had  been  in  the  way, 
and  though  the  reluctance  of  the  Donatists  was  never  entirely 
overcome,  it  was  arranged  to  hold  a  conference.  The  Emperor, 
Honorius,  had  directed  that  it  should  meet.  It  was  attended 
by  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  bishops  on  the  one  side,  and 
two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  on  the  other,  and  was  held 
under  the  presidency  of  an  imperial  commissioner,  the  tribune 
Marcellinus,  who  was  Augustine's  personal  friend.  This  con- 
ference was  held  in  411  a.d.,  after  the  controversy  had 
dragged  itself  through  a  bitter  century.  The  dominant  party 
and  the  dissident  party  chose  respectively  seven  speakers, 
of  whom  Augustine  was  the  foremost  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
bishop  named  Petilianus  on  the  other.  The  immediate  result 
of  the  conference  was  precisely  what  might  have  been  foreseen, 
and  doubtless  had  been  foreseen,  by  the  numerous  Donatists 
who,  much  against  their  will,  entered  into  it.  The  president 
declared  that  the  Catholics  had  conquered.  It  is  said  that 
some  souls  long  estranged  were  won  back  to  the  Church  ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  Donatists  deplored  deeply 
their  weakness  in  not  adhering  to  the  principle  which  they 
had  at  first  expressed  when  resisting  the  proposal  to  hold  a 
conference :  "  What  fellowship  can  the  sons  of  martyrs  have 
with  the  race  of  the  traditores  ? " 

Persecution  was  renewed,  and  the  lamentable  thing  in 
connection  with  its  renewal  is  that  Augustine,  no  longer 
content  with  persuasive  dealing,  justified  it,  and  stirred   up 
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the  flames.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  been  rather  of  the 
spirit  of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  whom  he  admired  so  much,  and 
to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  or  rather  that  he  had  been  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  whom  he  owed  all,  and  who,  as  a 
Donatist  said,  sent  fishermen,  and  not  soldiers,  to  preach  His 
faith.  The  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  Compel  them  to  come 
in,"  which  express,  as  we  all  know,  only  strong,  yearning 
love  for  those  who  are  without,  were  actually  wrested  by  the 
great  Bishop  of  Hippo  to  justify  persecution,  as  they  have 
been  since  by  men  less  illustrious.  After  this  period,  during 
which  (429  a.d.)  both  Catholics  and  Donatists  suffered  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  the  sect  never  recovered 
strength,  but  it  did  not  become  extinct  till  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century. 

Of  the  two  questions  which  were  debated  at  the  conference 
of  411  a.d. — namely:  firstly,  whether  Felix  of  Aptunga 
(and  Csecilianus)  had  actually  been  a  traditor,  and,  secondly, 
whether  the  Church  loses  its  character  as  genuine  and 
apostolic  by  communion  with  unworthy  members — the  latter 
alone  is  of  a  permanent  interest. 

According  to  the  Donatists,  whose  favourite  image  was 
that  of  the  bride  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing, 
the  first  and  most  essential  note  of  the  true  Church  was 
the  holiness  of  its  members,  which  consequently  was  to 
be  guarded  with  the  utmost  strictness.  At  the  date  of  the 
Council  of  Aries,  the  sin  of  Crecilianus  and  Felix,  they  held, 
had  passed  to  all  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic  Church  (so- 
called).  All  who  had  refused  to  come  out  and  be  separated 
had  become  partakers  of  it.  From  that  date,  the  majority  of 
them  maintained,  the  true  Church  was  that  of  the  Donatists, 
and  only  among  them  were  the  sacraments  validly  dispensed, 
as  only  among  them  was  discipline  faithfully  administered. 
The  Donatists  did  not  deny  that  there  might  be  hypocrites 
among  themselves,  but  it  is  scarcely  just  to  them  to  say  that 
this  admission  is  fatal  to  their  subjective  theory,  and  to  argue, 
as  it  is  sometimes  argued,  that,  "  if  the  Church  compromises 
her  character  for  holiness  by  contact  with  unworthy  persons 
at  all,  it  matters  not  whether  they  be  openly  unworthy  before 
men  or  not,  and  no  Church  whatever  would  be  left  on  earth." 
1  Schaff  [Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  368]. 
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What  the  Donatists  contended  for  was  that  the  ideal  perfect 
Church  must  be  realised  as  far  as  possible  in  the  actual, 
empirical,  and  imperfect.  If  spot  or  blemish  or  any  such 
tiling  became  visible  on  the  bride,  it  must  be  removed. 

The  Donatists  were  inconsistent  with  themselves,  however, 
in  one  of  the  main  applications  of  their  theory,  when, 
admitting  that  there  might  be  hypocrites  in  the  true  Church, 
they  contended  that  the  validity  of  ordinances  depended  on 
the  subjective  state  of  the  person  who  administered  them. 
The  opposite  theory,  represented  by  Augustine — the  objective 
realistic  theory — equally  asserts  the  holiness  of  the  Church, 
but  makes  it  dependent,  not  on  this  or  that  member  who 
may  enter  it,  but  on  the  union  of  the  whole  with  the  living 
Head.  In  that  union  Augustine  finds  the  essence  of  the 
Church.  From  it  is  derived  the  holiness  which  the  Church 
possesses — both  the  external  holiness  which  belongs  to  it  as  a 
whole,  and  the  measure  of  internal  holiness  which  may  be 
acquired  by  individual  members.  From  it,  too,  he  argued 
historically,  tracing  the  existence  of  the  Church  in  unbroken 
succession  through  bishops  and  apostles  to  Christ  Himself,  is 
derived  the  validity  of  ecclesiastical  functions.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  unworthy  members  in  the  Church,  but  amputa- 
tion or  excision  is  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  great  healthy  body  of  the  Church 
will  overcome  the  morbid  elements  it  has  received  into  itself, 
and  assimilate  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  sound  and 
vigorous.  A  glorious  building,  resting  on  an  immovable 
foundation,  may  have  some  bad  enough  material  in  its  walls. 
God  is  able  to  make  His  temple  stand  as  it  is,  and  why  should 
the  rash  hand  of  man  attempt  now  to  separate  the  precious 
from  the  vile  ?  The  day  will  declare  what  is  worthy  to  stand 
for  ever,  and  what  is  fit  to  be  destroyed.  The  parable  of  the 
tares  and  wheat,  and  that  of  the  net  which  gathered  of  every 
sort,  were  frequently  adduced  in  the  controversy ;  but 
the  Donatists,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  interpreted 
them  differently  from  the  Catholics.  As  to  the  former 
parable,  they  laid  great  stress  on  the  words,  "  the  field  is  the 
world,"  and  as  to  the  latter,  they  maintained  that  the  bad 
gathered  in  the  net  were  unknown  sinners,  not  open 
transgressors. 
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Augustine  is  sometimes  charged — both  parties  indeed  are 
charged — with  confounding  the  notions  of  the  visible  and  the 
invisible  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  some  find  in  writers 
on  both  sides  the  germ  of  the  distinction  "  which1  regards  the 
invisible,  not  as  another  Church  but  as  the  ecclcsiola  in  ecclesia 
(or  ecclesiis)  "  ["  the  Church  in  the  Church  "],  "  as  the  smaller 
communion  of  true  believers  among  professors,  and  thus,  as 
the  true  substance  of  the  visible  Church,  and  as  contained 
within  its  limits,  like  the  soul  in  the  body,  or  the  kernel  in 
the  shell."  Mention  is  made,  however,  of  only  one  writer,  a 
Donatist — the  grammarian  Tychonius — that  seems  to  have 
clearly  apprehended  that  the  "  body  "  was  not  necessarily  one 
outward,  visible  organisation.  Even  Eoman  Catholic  writers 
speak  of  this  heretic  as  temperate  and  reasonable.  In  his  day 
he  was  not  in  favour  with  his  own  party,  or  with  its  adver- 
saries ;  but  out  of  that  obstruction  which  existed  in  others 
only  in  germ,  grew  in  time  a  comprehensive  charity,  excellent 
and  singular.  He  preferred  the  Donatists,  but  he  did  not 
unchurch  the  Catholics.  He  spoke  of  a  corpus  Domini 
bipartitum  ["  a  two-fold  body  of  the  Lord  "],  consisting,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  those  who  truly  believe  in  Him,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  those  who  have  only  an  outward  communion 
with  the  same  Head,  who  draw  nigh  to  the  Lord  with  their 
lips,  but  in  heart  are  far  from  Him.  Tychonius  was  at  one 
with  the  Catholics  in  the  two  great  truths  which  were  asserted 
against  the  Donatists,  and  which  have  come  to  be  generally 
recognised — the  truths,  namely,  that  the  Church  does  not  lose 
its  nature  and  attributes  by  the  presence  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  validity  of  ordinances  does  not  depend  on 
the  personal  character  of  him  who  administers  them.2 

1  Schaff  [C'httrch  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  369]. 

2  "It  is  the  Lord  who  baptizes,"  Augustine  had  said  at  the  Conference  of 
411  a.d.  Tychonius,  it  may  be  added,  disapproved  of  the  alliance  of  the 
Church  with  the  State,  and  of  the  laxity  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


CHAPTEE   XXXIII. 

THE  ARIAN  CONTROVERSY DOCTEIXE  OF  THE  TRINITY  BEFOUE 

THE  NICENE  COUNCIL. 

We  now  pass  to  a  doctrinal  controversy,  in  which  the  figure 
of  Constantine  appears  still  more  conspicuously,  and  which 
agitated  the  meanest  of  his  Christian  subjects  to  such  a 
degree  that,  in  the  east  at  all  events,  it  was  discussed  in  the 
streets  and  shops,  not  only  with  intense  interest,  but  with  a 
fierceness  of  passion,  such  as  internal  disputes  had  never 
excited — at  least  over  so  wide  an  area.  This  keenness, 
doubtless,  may  be  accounted  for  in  great  measure  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  not  rebuked  and  restrained  either  by 
the  suffering,  or  by  the  fear,  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
common  foe ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  intense  im- 
portance of  the  subject  cannot  be  overrated.  Thus,  in  a  well- 
known  History  of  Pliilosopluj  (Schwegler's)  I  find  the  follow- 
ing : :  "  Neo-Watonism,  by  its  overleaping  speculation,  and 
practically  by  its  modification  of  the  sense,  made  a  last  and 
despairing  attempt  to  overcome  this  separation "  (the  separa- 
tion between  the  Divine  and  self),  "  or  to  bury  itself  within  it 
by  bringing  the  two  sides  forcibly  together.  The  attempt 
was  in  vain,  and  the  old  philosophy,  totally  exhausted,  came 
to  its  end.  Dualism  is  therefore  the  rock  on  winch  it  split. 
This  problem,  thus  left  without  a  solution,  Christianity  took 
up.  It  assumed  for  its  principle  the  idea  which  the  ancient 
thinking  had  not  known  how  to  carry  out,  affirming  that  the 
separation  between   God   and   man  might  be  overcome,  and 

1  Some  have  traced  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the  Neo-Platonic  School,  of 
which  the  chief  representative  was  a  pupil  of  Aumionius  Saccas,  Plotinus,  who 
lived  ahout  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Reason  or  world  intelligence  flows 
from  the  primal  One — the  world-soul  is  the  copy  of  reason,  permeated  by  it  and 
actualising  it  in  an  outer  world.  They  exhibited  the  unmistakable  tendency  to 
represent  a  pagan  copy  of  Christianity,  which  should  be  at  the  same  time  a 
philosophy  and  a  universal  religion. 

348 
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that  the  human  and  the  Divine  could  be  united  in  one.  The 
speculative  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity  is,  that  God  has 
become  incarnate ;  and  this  had  its  practical  exhibition  (for 
Christianity  was  a  practical  religion)  in  the  idea  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  demand  of  the  new  birth,  i.e.,  the  positive 
purifying  of  the  flesh  from  its  corruptions,  instead  of  holding 
it,  as  asceticism,  in  a  merely  negative  relation."  x 

Arianism  denied  this  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity — 
that  God  became  incarnate.  In  other  words,  we  may  say, 
though  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  immedi- 
ately under  discussion,  it  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  was  received  and  had  its  practical,  and  to  a  vast 
extent,  we  may  say  after  Schwegler,  its  speculative  signifi- 
cance in  its  relation  to  the  economy  of  salvation,  and,  in  part, 
to  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh. 

As  to  the  fathers  that  preceded  the  age  of  Constantine, 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  some  of  them  used  language 
concerning  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  as  afterwards 
formulated.  In  Tertullian  himself,  who  gave  us  the  word 
"  Trinity,"  there  are  passages  which  offer  very  serious 
difficulties,  but  the  great  body  of  those  fathers,  as  Principal 
Cunningham  says, — though  perhaps  he  puts  it  just  strongly 
enough, — "  are  full  and  unequivocal  in  asserting  the  proper 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  as  implying  the  consubstantiality  and 
co-eternity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  though  not  always 
with  full  precision  of  statement  and  perfect  accuracy  of 
language, — qualities  which  the  history  of  the  Church  seems 
to  prove  that  uninspired  men  seldom  or  never  even  approach 
to,  upon  any  topic,  until  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  full 
and  sifting  controversial  discussion.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that,  though  Sabellianism  and  simple  humani- 
tarianism,  or  what  we  now  call  Socinianism,  were  somewhat 
discussed  during  the  first  three  centuries,  and  were  rejected 
by  the  Church,  Arianism  did  not,  during  that  period,  undergo 
a  discussion,  and  was  not  formally  decided  upon  by  the 
Church  till  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice."3 

1  [Trans,  by  Julius  H.  Seelye,  sec.  xxii.  1.] 

2  Theophilus  of  Antioch  used  the  word  "  Trias." 

3  Historical  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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That  the  Son  was  worshipped  as  Divine  by  the  early  Church 
we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Pliny  as  well  as  from 
( Jhristian  sources.  In  the  newly  -  discovered  portion  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  the  writer,  who  had  been  appealed  to  by 
Basil,  says :  "  As  God  liveth,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
liveth,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  (who  are)  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  elect."1  Poly  carp's  prayer  at  the  stake,  recorded  in  the 
epistle  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  ends  with  the  doxology : 
"  With  whom  to  Thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  the  glory  both 
now  and  evermore."2  Origen  compared  the  Trinity  with 
three  concentric  circles,  the  First  Person  embracing  the 
greatest,  and  the  Third  the  smallest  space.  The  Father  acts 
upon  all  creation,  the  Logos  upon  the  rational  creation,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  (effectually)  upon  the  saints  in  the  Church. 
From  this  figure,  which  represents  to  us  a  diversity  of  opera- 
tions, it  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  that  Origen  held  a 
difference  in  essence,  or  even  in  dignity ;  but  we  know 
certainly  that  he  taught  a  difference  in  the  latter.  He 
taught  the  subordination  (not  merely  as  Mediator)  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  and  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son.  The  co-eternity 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father  he  distinctly  maintains,  but  it  is 
important  to  observe  that,  as  to  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
existence  of  the  Son,  which  he  would  by  no  means  see  in  a 
physical  process  (recall  Tertullian's  figures — sun,  ray,  point 
of  the  ray  (apex) — root,  stem,  fruit),  he  is  far  from  employ- 
ing uniformly  the  same  language.  Here  he  oscillates,  placing 
it  sometimes  in  the  essence,  sometimes  in  the  will  of  God. 
Grant  the  latter,  and  it  might  be  argued,  whether  with 
irresistible  force  or  not,  that  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 

[?"  y^P  °  Os«s  x.ai  Qy  o  Kvpio;     IyicoZ;  \pio~To;    xoci  to    •XviUfjLU,    to  ayiov,   »f  ti  tf'itTTt; 

X.'M    tl    iXTlS    TUV    iX.XiX.TUl1 .  ] 

Barnabas  (Ep.  6),  understands  Gen.  i.  26,  as  addressed  to  the  Son.  So  also 
in  "one  of  us  "  in  iii.  22.     Several  writers  refer  to  Gen.  xix.  24. 

Hennas  (Simil.  V.)  takes  the  Divine  in  Christ  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Ignatius  calls  Christ  "our  God." 

Justin  (Dial.  cum.  Ty phone) :   'i-Tipo;  toZ  6ioZ  api^M,  dxXa  oh  y*ap.v\,  o\vl  toZ 

•XOLTOOi    WuVUflll    OCUToZ  KUl    /SsI/XJj    TpOlXCuV. 

Iii  his  Greater  Apology,  he  says:  "We  worship  first  the  Creator,  then 
JesilS,  lv  'hiVTipa.  X^P0*  S^javTSJ,  and  then,  iv  Tpirr,  to.\h  to  vrviZfta  vrpo<prdTix,ov. 

The  co-eternity  and  the  subordination  are  distinctly  taught  by  Irenseus.  He 
compares  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  to  "hands" — the  "hands  of  God." 

'  fjili    ou  o~oi  (the  Father)  xa'i  wiuy.cc.Ti   ayitu  h   o'o\a.  xoci    vi/v    xoci    lis    tou;   f/.i\Xo*Tct; 
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Father  was  not  immanent,  not  necessary,  not  eternal ;  and 
hence,  though  Origen  himself  taught  the  eternal  generation, 
he  has  been  designated,  with  some  show  of  reason,  the  father 
of  Arianism.  In  him,  as  Baur  and  others  observe,  both 
doctrines — that  of  Arius  and  that  of  Athanasius — are  found 
in  germ. 

But  let  us  notice  some  decidedly  heretical  views  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or,  we  should  perhaps  rather  say,  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  that  had  been  promulgated 
in  the  course  of  the  third  century.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
these  views  may  have  originated  in  opposition  to  Montanism. 
The  Montanists,  we  know,  were  wont  to  appeal  to  the  gospel  of 
John  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Paraclete,  who,  they 
contended,  revealed  himself  specially  in  the  founder  of  their 
sect,  and  to  the  Apocalypse  in  support  of  their  Chiliaism — the 
doctrine  of  the  thousand  years'  reign,  which  they  maintained 
was  pending,  and  the  near  prospect  of  which  made  it 
imperative  to  cultivate  the  most  rigid  asceticism.  Now, 
there  were  some  who,  in  their  one-sided  antagonism,  rejected 
those  boohs  entirely,  and  so  rejected,  along  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Paraclete,  that  of  the  Logos  and  of  His  Divine  power. 
These  were  the  persons  to  whom  Epiphanius  gave  the 
designedly  ambiguous  name  Alogi,  which  may  mean  the 
"  Absurd."  Some  aversion  to  mystery  led  some  to  give  a 
rationalistic  explanation  of  the  passages  that  seemed  to  teach 
the  supreme  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  personality  of  the 
Spirit.  Many  took  the  standpoint  of  Judaism,1  as  they 
understood  it,  holding  fast  to  the  unity  of  God  as  one  person 
(fxovap%ia)  and,  with  Philo,  calling  the  Godhead  a  pure 
monad.  Making  the  phrase  monarchiam  tenemus  their 
watchword,  they  maintained  that  faith  in  the  supreme 
Divinity  of  Christ  was  a  relapse  into  polytheism.  Those  who 
contended  for  the  unity  of  God  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  they  supposed  to  be  in  contradiction  to  it, 
may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  name  "  Monarchians," 
but  hardly  with  the  same  propriety  under  that  of  "  Antitrini- 
tarians,"  or  under  that  of  "  Unitarians."  They  are  usually 
presented  as  three  groups,  but  are  sometimes  reduced  to  two — 
"  lievera  quasi  inter  duos  latrones  crucifigitur  Dominus." 
1  They  are  not  necessarily  of  Ebionite  origin. 
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1.  The  first  group  may  be  called  Unitarians.  They  are 
usually  termed  Dynamic  or  Dynamistic  Monarchians,  because, 
denying  the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ,  they  spoke  of  the 
Divine  power  which  dwelt  in  Him  as  it  had  in  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  some 
of  them,  if  not  all,  held  that  he  was  indisputably  exalted 
above  the  ancient  prophets,  not  only  because  the  Spirit  dwelt 
in  Him  in  greater  measure,  but  because  he  was  the  super- 
naturally  begotten  Messiah.  In  fact,  they  sometimes  appealed 
to  Luke  i.  35,1  in  support  of  their  doctrine.  It  was  by  the 
StW/u9  ("  power ")  of  the  Highest  that  the  man  became  the 
Son  of  God.  These  Dynamic  Monarchians  are  sometimes 
designated  also  Ebionitish,  but  only  so  far  justly ;  for,  like 
the  Ebionites,  they  rejected  the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ, 
but  when  they  spoke  of  a  union  between  the  Divine  and  the 
human  in  His  person,  through  the  power  of  God  operating  upon 
Him,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  regarded  His  union 
as  beginning  at  the  baptism. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  this  group  was  Theodotus  the 
tanner.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  having  denied  Christ  in 
time  of  persecution,  he  urged,  in  his  own  justification,  that  he 
had  denied  not  God  but  a  man.  Coming  from  Byzantium  to 
Home,  he  made  a  number  of  converts,  but  was  excommuni- 
cated by  Victor  about  200  a.d.  His  party,  however,  seems 
for  a  time  rather  to  have  gained  ground.  It  received  the 
name  Theodotians,  and,  more  frequently,  Artemonites,  from 
one  Artemon,  who  also  came  to  Home,  and  who  appears  to 
have  advocated  identically  the  same  doctrines  as  Theodotus. 
The  party  numbered  in  its  ranks  a  second  Theodotus,  called 
"  the  money-changer  "  (6  TpaTre&Tr)';),  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  "  worker  in  leather  "  (6  cr/cuTei;?).  Theodotus  the  money- 
changer appears  as  the  head  of  a  subdivision  of  the  party. 
This  subdivision  was  known  as  the  party  of  the  Melchize- 
dekians.  Theodotus  the  money-changer  taught  that  there  was 
a  higher  mediator  than  Christ.  This  was  Melchizedec,  the 
mediator  between  God  and  angels,  whom  Theodotus  probably 
regarded  as  a  Theophany.  The  Theodotians,  whose  doctrine 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  would  have  a 
bishop  of  their  own,  and  a  certain  Natalis,  who  had  been  a 

*  'Suvaf/.i;  v\pi<rTou  Ivitrxiuirii  cot'  010  xa)  to  yiitufnitot  ctyiiv  xXr,dri<riTai  vio;  Qiov, 
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faithful  witness  for  Christ,  but  who  had  been  perverted,  was 
induced  to  accept  the  office.  There  is  found  in  Eusebius 
{Eccl.  Hist.  v.  28)  an  extraordinary  story  of  this  man — of  a 
kind,  however,  that  is  not  unknown  in  later  centuries.  "  I 
shall  remind  many  of  the  brethren  of  a  fact,"  says  an  anonymous 
writer,  whom  he  quotes,  "  that  happened  in  our  days,  which, 
had  it  happened  in  Sodom,  I  think  would  have  led  them  to 
reflection.  Natalis  was  persuaded  by  them  "  (the  Artemonites) 
'■'  to  be  created  a  bishop,  with  a  salary  from  them  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  denarii  a  month.  Being  connected,  there- 
fore, with  them,  he  was  frequently  brought  to  reflection  by 
the  Lord  in  his  dreams.  For  the  merciful  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  would  not  that  he  who  had  been  a  witness  of  his 
own  sufferings  should  perish,  though  he  was  out  of  the  Church. 
But  as  he  paid  little  attention  to  these  visions,  being  ensnared 
both  by  the  desire  of  presiding  among  them  and  that  foul  gain 
which  destroys  so  many,  he  was  finally  lashed  by  holy  angels 
through  the  whole  night,  and  was  thus  most  severely  punished  ; 
so  that  he  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  putting  on  sackcloth, 
and  covered  with  ashes,  in  great  haste,  and  bathed  in  tears,  he 
fell  down  before  Zephyrinus,  the  bishop,  rolling  at  the  feet, 
not  only  of  the  clergy,  but  even  of  the  laity,  and  thus  moved 
the  compassionate  Church  of  Christ  with  his  tears.  And 
although  he  implored  their  clemency  with  much  earnestness, 
and  pointed  to  the  strokes  of  the  lashes  he  had  received,  he 
was  at  last  scarcely  admitted  to  communion." 

There  is  one  remark  obviously  suggested  by  this  passage. 
Frequently,  where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  a  heretical  sect — and  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  case  of  the  Artemonites — it  is  difficult  to  discover 
how  much,  if  anything  at  all,  is  true  in  a  narrative  that  goes 
into  the  particulars  of  a  heretic's  private  life,  even  though  it 
should  not  follow  him  into  his  dreams.  Some  caution  is 
needed  in  dealing  even  with  his  public  life. 

The  most  influential  representative  of  this  class  of  Mon- 
archians  was  Paul  of  Samosata.  Of  humble  extraction,  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  260  A.D.,  but,  while 
holding  this  sacred  office,  he  held  also  a  secular  one,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  preferred  his  civil  to  his  ecclesiastical  title. 
He  was  ducenarius  procurator  (a  finance  minister  in  receipt  of 
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two  hundred  sestertia  per  annum l).  Like  the  Artemonites 
generally,  he  believed  at  once  that  Jesus  was  "  a  mere  man, 
horn  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  (-v/aXo?  avOpanros,  yewijdels  Ik 
7rv€v/j.aTo<i  dytou),  and  even  used  the  expression  ®eo9  e/c 
irapdevov  ["  ( Jod  born  of  a  virgin"].  The  Logos  dwelt  in 
Him,  not  in  person  but  in  quality,  as  a  Divine  virtue,  by  which 
He  became  worthy  of  deification.  The  most  remarkable  point 
to  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  his  teaching  is  that,  among 
other  expressions  by  which  he  veiled  his  heresy,  he  spoke  of 
Christ  as  ofioovaios  rm  0eu>  ["  of  the  same  substance  as  God  "], 
and  the  evidence,  not  only  of  Senii-Arian8,  but  of  Basil  the 
Great  and  Theodoret,  is  pretty  clear, — though  some  have  not 
been  convinced  by  it, — that  the  synod  that  condemned  Paul 
rejected  this  expression,  which  afterwards  became  the  shib- 
boleth of  orthodoxy.  But  if  the  synod  rejected  the  word,  it 
could  only  be  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  attributed  to  Christ 
by  Paul.  If  the  view  of  his  adversaries  was  correct,  Christ, 
according  to  him,  would,  while  6fxoovaio<;  ra>  0ew,  have  an 
ova  La  ["  substance,"  "  essence  "]  of  His  own  equally  with  the 
Father.      There  wrould  thus  be  three  ovalai. 

Another  notable  point  is  that  he  altered  the  Church  hymns 
with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of  his  peculiar  tenets  among 
the  people. 

At  the  first  synod,  which  was  held  at  Antioch  in  264  or 
265  a.d.,  Paul  succeeded  so  well  in  dissembling  his  opinions 
that  the  bishops  united  in  expressing  their  satisfaction,  and, 
having  thanked  God  for  the  harmony  which  prevailed  among 
them,  separated,  but  only  to  be  convened  soon  again  on  find- 
ing that  no  real  harmony  existed.  The  probability,  at  least, 
is  that  a  second  synod  was  held  shortly  after  the  first.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  on  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  enter  without  occupying  too  much  time.  At  the  last 
synod,  whether  that  was  the  third  or  the  second,  Paul  is  said 
to  have  been  completely  unmasked  by  one  Malchion,  who  had 
been  a  successful  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Antioch,  and  was  now 
an  ordained  priest,  enjoying  a  high  reputation  for  his  pure 
life  and  ardent  faith.  The  accused,  who  held  as  exalted  a 
position  as  any  man  in  the  Christian  world,  unless  you  except 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  convicted,  deposed,  and  excommuni- 

1  A  sestertium  =  £8,  17s.  Id. 
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cated.  Before  breaking  up,  the  council  sent  an  encyclical 
letter  "  to  Dionysius "  (Bishop  of  Rome)  "  and  Maximus " 
(Bishop  of  Alexandria),  "and  to  all  our  fellow -ministers 
throughout  the  world,  the  bishops  and  presbyters  and  deacons, 
and  to  the  whole  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world  under 
heaven."  ' 

This  encyclical  letter  has  not  come  down  to  us  entire,  but 
what  is  preserved  of  it  in  Eusebius  extends  over  several 
pages.  The  substance  of  it  is  given  in  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Councils.2      I  abridge  it  still  further. 

"  Paul,  who  was  very  poor  at  first,  had  acquired  great  riches 
by  illegal  proceedings,  by  extortions  and  frauds.  He  was 
extremely  proud  and  arrogant.  He  had  accepted  worldly 
employments,  and  always  went  out  surrounded  by  a  train  of 
servants.  Out  of  vanity  he  read  and  dictated  letters  while 
walking.  He  had  a  throne  in  the  church.  His  gesticulations 
were  theatrical  and  extravagant ;  he  struck  his  thigh  and 
spurned  things  with  his  foot.  He  persecuted  those  who, 
during  the  sermon,  did  not  join  with  the  clappers  of  hands 
bribed  to  applaud  him.  He  suppressed  the  hymns  written  in 
honour  of  Christ,  under  the  protest  that  they  were  of  recent 
origin,  to  substitute  for  them  at  the  feast  of  Easter  hymns 
sung  by  women  in  his  own  honour.  His  evil  companionship 
caused  much  scandal.  Finally,  he  had  fallen  into  the  heresy 
of  Artemon.  The  synod  had  thought  it  sufficient  to  proceed 
on  this  last  point.  They  had  therefore  excommunicated  Paul, 
and  elected  Domnus  in  his  place.  All,  then,  were  invited  to 
recognise  Domnus  (son  of  Demetrianus,  Paul's  predecessor). 
Paul  might,  if  he  pleased,  write  to  Artemon,  and  the  followers 
of  Artemon  might  hold  communion  with  Paul." 

Now,  there  may  be  exaggeration  and  colouring  in  this 
document,  but  its  subject  was  a  conspicuous  personage.  Most 
of  it  contains  charges  the  grounds  of  which  were  notorious  if 
true,  and  which  could  easily  have  been  refuted  if  false,  and 
therefore  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Paul  was,  as  he 
is  commonly  represented,  a  vain-glorious,  worldly  man,  if  not 
extortionate,  unjust,  and  adulterous.3 

1  [Eus.  Eccl.  Hist.,  vii.  30.]  2  [Hefele,  Iter  band,  s.  139  (§  9).] 

3  [Gibbon  characteristically  remarks  :    "Notwithstanding  these   scandalous 
vices,  if  Paul  of  Samosata  had  preserved  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  faith,  his 
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Notwithstanding  tlie  sentence  of  deposition,  Paul  retained 
for  some  time  possession  of  his  church,  being  favoured  by 
Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra ;  but  the  conquest  of  the  Queen 
by  Aurelian  was  fatal  to  the  heretic.  The  Emperor  referred 
it  to  "  the  Christian  Bishops  of  Italy  and  Eome  "  (Eusebius, 
Eccl.  Hist.  vii.  30)  to  decide  between  Paul  and  Domnus.  They 
decided,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Aurelian,  says  Gibbon,  "  considered  the  bishops  of  Italy  as 
the  most  impartial  and  respectable  judges  among  the  Christ- 
ians, and  as  soon  as  he  was  informed,  that  they  had  unani- 
mously approved  the  sentence  of  the  council,  he  acquiesced 
in  their  opinion,  and  immediately  gave  orders  that  Paul 
should  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  temporal  possessions 
belonging  to  an  office,  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
brethren,  he  had  been  regularly  deprived.  But  while  we 
applaud  the  justice,  we  should  not  overlook  the  policy  of 
Aurelian,  who  wTas  desirous  of  restoring  and  cementing  the 
dependence  of  the  provinces  on  the  capital,  by  every  means 
which  could  bind  the  interest  or  prejudices  of  any  part  of  his 
subjects."  1 

2.  More  widely  accepted  than  the  doctrines  of  Artemon 
and  Paul,  who  considered  Christ,  as  it  was  phrased,  /cdrcodeu 
["  from  beneath  "],  were  those  of  the  second  group  of  Mon- 
archians,  frequently  called  Patripassians,  who  considered  Him 
avtoOev  ["  from  above "] — those  who,  in  the  interest  of  the 
unity,  denied  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son,  while  they 
recognised  His  Divinity. 

The  first  conspicuous  representative  of  this  group  was 
Praxeas.  He  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  confessor  in  the 
persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  From  Asia  Minor  he 
came  to  Eome  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Victor,  or  of  his  pre- 
decessor Eleutherus,  and  here  propounded  his  Monarchial 
tenets,  for  a  time,  apparently,  giving  no  shock  to  the  Catholic 
consciousness.  Some  writers  even  allege  that  he  gained  over 
Victor  to  his  views.  One  of  his  objects  in  visiting  Eome  was 
to  procure  the  condemnation  of  Montanism,  and,  as  he  was 

reign  over  the  capital  of  Syria  would  have  ended  only  with  his  life."     The  rest 
of  the  sentence  is  still  more  characteristic  :   "  And  had  a  seasonable  persecution 
intervened,  an  effort  of  courage  might  perhaps  have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of 
saints  and  martyrs." — Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xvi.] 
1  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xvi. 
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successful  in  this  point,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  ardent 
Tertullian,  the  great  representative  of  Montanism,  suspected 
Victor  and  the  people  of  Rome  of  greater  sympathy  with  the 
Monarchian  principles  of  Praxeas  than  they  actually  felt. 
Tertullian  declares,  in  words  that  are  often  quoted,  that 
Praxeas  "  executed  the  great  works  of  the  devil  in  the 
capital  " :  Paracleturn  fiigavit,  et  Patrcm  crucifixit  ["  He 
banished  the  Spirit,  and  crucified  the  Father  "]. 

At  a  later  period  Praxeas  went  to  Africa,  but,  though  he 
gained  adherents  there,  some  have  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Tertullian,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  he 
recanted  and  gave  Tertullian  a  written  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  he  accepted  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  doctrine  of  Praxeas,  briefly  stated,  was  as  follows : — 
Setting  out  from  the  strict  principle  of  the  Divine  unity,  he 
did  not  deny  that  the  one  God  had  a  Son,  but  he  held  that 
the  Sonship  was  created  by  the  miraculous  conception.  The 
distinction  which  he  recognised  in  the  Person  of  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus  was  not  that  between  Divine  and  human,  but 
that  between  Spirit  and  flesh.  The  Spirit  in  Jesus  Christ  he 
identifies  with  the  one  God,  in  whom  there  is  no  distinction 
of  persons,  and  the  supernatural  generation  of  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  be  understood  of  the  close 
and  immediate  union  into  which  God  entered  with  the  flesh 
at  His  birth.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  only  the  flesh  that 
is  begotten.  According  to  his  great  adversary  Tertullian, 
Praxeas  constantly  reiterated  in  support  of  his  tenets  the 
texts  :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else  ;  there  is  no 
God  beside " :  "I  and  my  Father  are  one  " :  "  He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  as  if  the  whole  Bible  con- 
sisted of  these  three  passages,  and  taught  that  the  Father  had 
been  born,  had  hungered  and  thirsted,  had  suffered,  and  died, 
and  been  buried.  But,  however  unscriptural  and  untenable 
the  doctrines  of  Praxeas  may  appear,  it  is  scarcely  just  to 
substitute  the  word  "  Father  "  for  the  conception  of  Christ  as 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  union  with  human  flesh.  The  Monar- 
chian of  this  class,  though  he  might  ascribe  z.'pati  ["suffering"] 
or  copati  ["  suffering  with "]  to  the  one  God,  would  not  have 
said  that  the  one  God  was  born  and  died.  The  name  Patri- 
passian,  however,  has  stuck. 
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Noetus  of  Smyrna,  who  likewise  identified  the  Father  with 
the  Son,  taught  about  the  year  200  a.d.  Though  his  doctrine 
was  made  known  in  Rome,  not  by  himself  in  person,  but  by 
his  scholar  Epigonus  and  by  his  disciple,  Cleomenes,  his  cele- 
brity seems  to  have  been  greater  than  that  of  Praxeas,  and  he 
has  been  called  the  father  of  Patripassianism.  It  is  recorded 
that,  when  called  to  account  before  a  council,  he  asked : 
"  What  evil,  then,  do  I  commit  in  glorifying  Christ  ? "  (tl  ovu 

KCLKOV   7T01C0,   So^d^COV   TOV   XpCGTOv). 

Hippolytus — but  what  weight  should  be  attached  to  his 
testimony  is  matter  of  great  dispute — accuses  the  two  Roman 
bishops,  Zephyrinus  and  his  successor  Callistus,  of  favouring 
and  propagating  the  views  of  Noetus.  It  is  certain  that  the 
latter  condemned  the  phase  of  Monarchianism  that  bears  the 
name  of  Sabellius,  but  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  charge 
of  his  adopting  tenets  akin  to  Noetianism,  and,  still  more 
obviously,  with  the  same  charge  with  regard  to  Zephyrinus. 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  language  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
historian,  who,  of  course,  must  at  any  price  save  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  popes.  Zephyrinus,  he  says,  treated  the  highly  gifted 
Sabellius  with  mildness  at  first,  in  order  to  gain  him  back  to 
the  Church  ;  but,  as  he  persisted  obstinately  in  his  error, 
Callistus  (not  Zephyrinus,  but  his  successor)  excommunicated 
him.1 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  Monarchian,  or,  as  he  is 
more  distinctively  named,  the  Modalist,  Sabellius,  it  ought  to 
be  stated  that  both  parties  stigmatised  their  adversary  with 
an  odious  name.  "  Ditheist "  was  even  a  more  offensive 
name  than  "  Patripassian,"  as  it  imputed  a  doctrine  which 
was,  of  course,  most  emphatically  repudiated  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  applied. 

Sabellius,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  Monarchians,  taught, 
as  has  been  indicated,  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus  (202-218 
a.d.)  at  Rome.      For  here,  as  Milman  has  observed,  though  the 

1  It  is  said  that  Callistus,  before  lie  became  Bishop  of  Rome,  convinced 
Sabellius  of  the  truth  of  the  views  held  by  Noetus.  [I  suppose  Dollinger  is  the 
historian  to  whom  reference  is  made.  In  his  Hippolytus  and  Callistus  (Trans, 
by  Plummer  :  p.  212)  we  read  :  "  Zephyrinus  had  hitherto  allowed  Sabellius  to 
remain  in  his  communion,  probably  because  he  too  regarded  Sabellius  as  one 
who  was  hesitating,  and  might  still  be  won  over.  .  .  .  The  new  bishop  at  once 
excommunicated  him  because  his  doctrine  was  damnable."] 
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war  was  waged  by  Greek  combatants  in  the  Greek  language, 
must  be  the  chosen  battle-field  of  the  conflict.1  Sabellius,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  excommunicated  by  Callistus.  This  hap- 
pened about  220  a.d.  He  appears  to  have  settled  afterwards 
at  Ptolemais  in  Egypt,  where  he  developed  his  doctrine  to  a 
system,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  that  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  included  in  his  speculations. 

Like  the  other  Monarchians,  Sabellius  sets  out  from  the 
strict  idea  of  a  Monad,  but  with  him  the  Monad  unfolds 
itself  into  a  Triad,  which,  however,  is  a  Trinity,  not  of  essence, 
but  of  manifestation.  His  doctrine  was  condemned  about 
2 GO,2  at  Alexandria. 

The  accounts  of  this  system  in  Athanasius,  Theodoret,  and 
others,  do  not  always  perfectly  harmonise.  But  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  his  doctrine  is  gathered  from  the  pages  of 
those  who  combated  it,  and  who  may  not  always  have  pre- 
sented it  in  a  way  with  which  he  would  himself  have  been 
satisfied.  Further,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  he  may 
have  used  language  that  would  be  unsuitable  when  his  views 
took  a  coherent  and  systematic  shape.  And  further  still,  his 
adversaries  do  not  quote  always  from  Sabellius,  but  some- 
times from  Sabellians,  who  may  have  misapprehended  or 
modified  his  teaching.  Without  entering  on  an  examination 
of  particular  passages,  I  will  briefly  state  his  doctrine  as  he 
appears  to  have  taught  it  in  its  fully  developed  form. 

In  opposition  to  the  prevailing  view,  by  which  the  Logos 
was  hypostatised,  and  apprehended  as  identical  with  the  Son 
of  God,  Sabellius  sometimes  employed  that  term  to  denote 
God  as  a  Being  who  essentially  possessed  the  attribute  of 
intelligence,  but  commonly  it  is  not — to  use  the  old  expres- 
sion— the  X0709  evhidOeros,  but  the  X0709  Trpocfropifcos  of 
which  he  speaks.  The  Logos  is  God  so  far  as  God  reveals 
Himself.  The  Logos  is  the  one  absolute  God  coming  forth 
from  silence,  creating  and  upholding  the  universe.  The 
Divine  activity  is  a  continuous  SiaXeyeaOai.  In  the  history 
of  the  religious  development  of  the  race,  the  Logos,  or  the 
Monad  in  action,  is  unfolded  into  a  Triad, — three  irp6ao3ira, 
or  persona;, — three  aspects  in  which  God  presents  Himself, — 

1  [Lat.  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  49.] 

2  Sabellius  may  have  been  dead  then. 
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three  stages  of  manifestation  and  modes  of  working  (for  the 
two  ideas  are  combined) :  first,  the  Father,  by  whom  He 
reveals  Himself  in  the  giving  of  the  law  ;  second,  the  Son, 
by  whom  He  reveals  Himself  in  the  flesh ;  third,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  whom  He  reveals  Himself  in  the  Church.  Though 
Sabellius  is  accused  of  having  been  inconsistent  in  his  use  of 
the  word  Father,  meaning  by  it  sometimes  the  Monad,  and 
sometimes  the  first  member  of  the  Triad,  it  is  beyond  question 
that  the  essential  feature  of  his  system  is  that  the  eU  6eb<;  ev 
Tfjial  irpoacoiroi^  is  the  one  God  in  three  different  forms  or 
modes  of  manifestation.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  teaches 
that  the  one  God  coming  forth  from  silence  in  the  creation  of 
the  world  becomes  thereby  not  the  Father,  but  the  irpoawirov 
of  the  Father.  The  Divine  manifestation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment economy  has  the  creation  as  its  presupposition.  As  to 
the  analogies  which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the  sun 
— its  disc,  its  enlightening  power,  its  warming  influence — and 
from  man,  as  consisting  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  they  are  not 
of  course  very  helpful,  but  it  is  possible  to  draw  some 
meaning  out  of  them;  though  they  have  been  pronounced, 
sometimes  the  first  particularly,  sometimes  the  second 
particularly,  "  unworthy  cf  his  evident  speculative  discrimi- 
nation." 

1.  In  Sabellianism  (noticed  by  Athanasius)  may  be  seen 
the  Stoic  view  of  God's  relation  to  the  world,  or,  at  least,  such 
modes  of  expression  as  the  Stoic  employed.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  kicTeiveaQai  or  Tfkcnvveadai — an  "  extension  " — and, 
on  the  other,  a  o-vvreWeadai — a  "  contraction."  But  whether 
he  conceived  of  this  e/cracri?  and  avaToXi] — this  coming  forth 
from  silence  and  return — as  a  single  process  which  was  to  be 
renewed  ad  infinitum,  we  cannot  say,  but  certainly  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  entire  structure  of  his  theory  to  say  that 
he  regarded  the  three  irpoawna  as  temporary  forms  of 
manifestation. 

2.  Sabellianism  has  this  in  common  with  the  Catholic 
doctrine  as  it  was  ultimately  fixed,  that  it  taught  the  co- 
ordination of  the  Persons ;  and  so,  it  may  be  justly  said,  his 
theory  so  far  prepared  the  way  for  the  Nicene  creed.  The 
theory  of  subordination — not  a  mediatorial  but  an  essential 
and  eternal    subordination — had    many    powerful    supporters 
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when  Sabellius  published  his  doctrines,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  helped  to  overcome  it. 

I  would  just  add  this :  It  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to 
refute  the  doctrine  of  this  eminent  man — whose  life,  by  the 
way,  must  have  been  pure,  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  his 
adversaries  would  not  have  failed  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fact. 
Many  passages  of  Scripture  may  appear  to  you  utterly  irre- 
concilable with  it,  but  whether  such  speculations  as  his  are 
incompatible  with  a  soul-purifying,  world-conquering  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  one  Mediator,  is  a  question  which  some  true 
adherents  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  such  as  Hagenbach,1  answer 
unhesitatingly  in  the  negative. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  classes  of  Monarchians : 

1.  Those  who  made  the  Divine  an  accident  of  the  human  in 
Christ ;  and 

2.  Those  who  made  the  human  an  accident  of  the  Divine  ; 
Paul  of  Samosata  being  the  chief  representative  of  the  one, 

and  Sabellius  by  far  the  most  remarkable  representative  of 
the  other. 

Some  writers  speak  of  a  third,  an  intermediate  class,  repre- 
sented by  Beryllus  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia.  According  to 
Eusebius,  Beryllus  taught  that  our  Lord  and  Redeemer,  before 
His  incarnation,  had  no  existence  tear  Ihlav  ova[a<i  7repL<ypa(p^v, 
i.e.  as  a  person ;  and  that,  when  He  came  into  existence,  He 
had  no  divinity  of  His  own  (Oeor^ra  ISiav),  but  that  the 
Divinity  of  the  Father  dwelt  in  Him.  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  his  view  of  the  constitution  of  Christ's  Person, 
but  whether  or  not  he  held  with  the  Apollinarians — or  at 
least  one  division  of  the  Apollinarians — that  the  Logos  took 
the  place  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  it  seems  to  many 
sufficiently  clear  that  he  ought  to  be  ranked  with  those  who 
identified,  or  whose  tendency  it  was  to  identify,  the  Son  with 
the  Father.  Schaff,  though  he  does  not  profess  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  system  of  Beryllus,  regards  him  as  "  the 
stepping  -  stone  from  simple  Patripassianism  to  Sabellian 
Modalism." 

At  a  synod,  held  in  Bostra  in  244  A.D.,  Beryllus  was  con- 
vinced of  his  error  by  the  famous  Origen,  and  not  only 
abjured  it,  but  thanked  the  eminent  instructor  who  had 
1  [Klrcheiujesch.,  16te  Vorlesung.] 
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reclaimed  him.  Theological  disputations  seldom  end  so  hap- 
pily, but  it  is  recorded  that  Origen,  candid  and  reasonable,  as 
well  as  cogent,  in  argument,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
was  requested  to  come  from  CaBsarea  (in  Palestine)  to  another 
Arabian  synod,  to  argue  against  the  Hypnopsychites,1  which 
he  did  with  the  same  "  success  as  in  the  matter  of  Beryllus." 

The  tendency  to  bring  into  prominence  the  human  element 
in  the  Person  of  Christ,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Paul  of 
Samosata  carried  to  an  extreme,  or  to  which,  at  all  events,  he 
sacrificed  the  Divine  element,  was  characteristic  of  the  school 
of  Antioch,  where  Paul  had  been  bishop.  The  head  of  this 
school  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  was  Lucian,  a 
presbyter  of  the  city  of  Antioch,  who  is  said  to  have  shared  to 
a  great  extent  the  heretical  tenets  of  Paul,  but  who,  whatever 
his  precise  views  of  Christian  truth,  sealed  his  attachment  to 
it  by  his  martyrdom,  which  took  place  at  Nicomedia,  under 
the  madman  Maximin,  in  311  a.d.,  the  year  in  which  the  first 
edict  of  toleration  was  issued.  In  the  school  of  this  man  not 
a  few  who  afterwards  became  conspicuous  imbibed  a  free  and 
critical  spirit,  antagonistic  to  the  Alexandrian  theology,2  as 
it  was  now  developing  itself,  and  as  it  was  soon,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  one  of  his  biographers,  to  become  flesh 
and  blood  in  Athanasius. 

1  Those  who  believed  that  the  soul  fell  asleep  with  the  body,  to  awake  with 
it  at  the  resurrection. 

*  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  had  emphasised,  in  opposition  to  Sabellianism,  one 
side  of  the  Origenistic  view  of  subordination,  so  that  he  seemed  to  Dionysius  at 
Rome  to  be  falling  into  Tritheism.  The  Roman  bishop  corrected  and  con- 
vinced (?)  him,  by  insisting  on  what  was  now  recognised  in  the  west  as  the 
faith  of  the  Church — One  in  Three,  who  are  equal  in  power  and  glory. 
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THE  ARIAN  CONTROVERSY  {continued) ARIUS THE  COUNCIL 

OF  NIC.EA. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Lucian  was  a  native  of  Libya,  described 
as  having  "  a  lean  and  hungry  look."  He  has  given  his  name 
to  a  controversy  which,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  intrinsic 
importance  attached  to  it  by  most  Christians,  was  most 
momentous  in  its  outward  consequences,  and  which,  if  it  may 
be  said  to  have  been  settled  at  the  end  of  two  generations, 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  controversies  essentially  connected 
with  it,  which  for  centuries  tore  the  Church  and  agitated  the 
Empire.  The  scholar  of  Lucian,  with  whom  that  protracted 
war  began,  was  Arius  ("Apeios).  He  was  deacon  in  Alexan- 
dria, we  know,  in  the  year  311  a.o.,  when  Petrus,  the  bishop 
of  that  city,  as  well  as  Lucian  of  Antioch,  suffered  martyrdom. 
Under  Achillas,  who  succeeded  Petrus,  but  died  after  a  year, 
he  was  a  presbyter.  He  seems  to  have  been  on  a  good 
footing  with  both  bishops,  and  also,  for  some  time,  with 
Alexander,  who  followed  Achillas,  and  under  whom  the 
controversy  broke  out. 

It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  previous  disputes  on  the 
same  question  ;  for — 

1.  The  school  of  Alexandria  adopted  and  followed  out  to 
its  consequences  the  idea  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son 
from  the  essence  of  the  Father,  on  which  Origen  had  not 
uniformly  used  the  same  language,  and  so  abandoned  the  idea 
of  subordination,  which  had  been  held,  not  only  by  that  great 
scholar,  but  by  some  other  celebrated  fathers.  Arius,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  hold  of  the  idea  of  generation  from  the  will 
of  God,  which  Origen  had  often  appeared  to  favour,  and  pur- 
sued it  to  what  seemed  to  be  its  necessary  consequence.  We 
have,  then,  on  the  orthodox  side,  greater  clearness  and  con- 
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sistency  of  view  than  formerly,  it  now  attaining  its  expression 
in  the  word  o/xoovcnov. 

2.  The  controversy  to  which  Alius  has  given  his  name  was 
not  a  merely  local  one,  nor  was  it  confined  to  learned  circles 
or  schools.  It  assumed  the  vastest  dimensions,  interesting 
profoundly  the  body  of  the  Christian  people  throughout  the 
Empire.  Everyone  admits  its  world-historic  importance.  But 
as  to  the  questions  involved,  and  the  gain  to  theology  from 
their  discussion  and  ecclesiastical  settlement,  judgments  have 
been  pronounced  that  differ  from  one  another  most  widely. 
I  do  not  speak  of  those  who  regard  all  religions  as  un- 
important in  themselves,  but  of  those  who  recognise  the 
religious  nature  of  man,  and,  whether  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  supernatural  element  in  it,  acknowledge  the  Divine  excel- 
lence of  Christianity.  It  may  interest  you  to  hear  some  of 
the  judgments  that  are  so  remarkably  divergent. 

The  first  I  give  is  that  of  Eusebius  of  Ciesarea,  the  his- 
torian, whose  sympathies,  for  a  while  at  least,  were  rather 
with  Arius  than  with  his  opponents.  "  Who  knows,"  he 
exclaimed  to  the  combatants,  "  how  the  soul  is  united  with 
the  body,  and  how  it  leaves  it  ?  and  yet  we  venture  to 
inquire  into  the  eternal  essence  of  the  Godhead.  Christ 
says,  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life  —  not 
he  who  knows  how  He  is  begotten  of  the  Father.  Were  the 
latter  the  case,  no  man  could  attain  to  salvation." 

I  will  now  quote  a  writer  of  our  own  time,  and  partly 
because  he  is  not  a  professed  theologian.  "  It  will  readily 
be  perceived,"  says  Earl  Eussel,  "  how  tempting  was  the 
prospect  of  leaving  the  beaten  roads  of  the  early  Christians 
to  wander  through  the  pathless  forests  of  controversy,  and 
ascend  the  heights  of  a  new  heaven.  The  early  Christian, 
seeking  to  imitate  the  benevolent  Samaritan  who  ministered 
to  the  wounded  traveller,  or  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
merciful  Lord,  who  forgave  his  debtor,  or  like  the  loving 
father,  to  receive  with  joy  a  penitent  son,  followed  plain 
precepts,  and  practised  unobtrusive  virtues.  But  the  doctor 
of  theology,  who  displayed  acuteness  in  pointing  out  infer- 
ences which  Christ  had  never  revealed  to  His  disciples,  came 
victor  out  of  conflicts  with  his  learned  rivals.  He  defined 
what  Jesus  had  left  obscure,  and  explained  relations  to  the 
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Godhead  which  Christ  had  left  to  the  conclusions  of  private 
judgment.  Thus  Athanasius,  followed  by  crowds  of  admiring 
pupils,  radiant  with  flashes  of  rhetoric,  and  exulting  over  the 
opponents  whom  he  had  crushed,  stood  at  last  on  the  narrow 
summit  of  orthodoxy,  neither  lost  in  the  fog  of  the  Sabellian 
nor  stopped  by  the  stumbling-block  of  the  Arian,  and  waved 
his  triumphant  banner  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is 
to  be  lamented,  however,  that,  in  this  difficult  struggle,  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  was  lost — that  man  was  taught  to  hate 
his  neighbour  and  to  exalt  himself."1  In  the  same  chapter, 
Earl  Eussel  goes  so  far  as  to  apply  to  Athanasius  the 
language  used  by  Milman  of  Archbishop  Laud.2  He  was  a 
"  melancholy  exemplification  of  the  appalling  fact  that  some 
of  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  churchman  may  co-exist  with 
the  total  want  of  the  purest  Christian  virtues,  and  blend  with 
some  of  the  worst,  most  unchristian  vices." 3 

Athanasius  was  not  faultless,  but  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  extravagance  of  censure. 

The  next  whose  judgment  I  quote  is  a  theologian,  and  no 
man  in  Europe  has  more  thoroughly  studied  the  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  passage  in  the  Church 
history  to  which  I  refer  is,  I  find,  quoted  by  Schaff.  He, 
after  remarking  that  though,  to  a  superficial  eye,  this  great 
struggle  seems  a  metaphysical  subtlety  and  a  fruitless  logo- 
machy, revolving  about  a  Greek  word,  it  appears  in  a  very 
different  light  to  Baur,  "  who  is  characterised  by  a  much 
deeper  discernment  of  the  philosophical  and  historical  import 
of  the  conflicts  in  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  than  all 
other  rationalistic  historians,"  proceeds  to  give  the  passage  at 
length : — 

"  The  main  question  was  whether  Christianity  is  the 
highest  and  absolute  revelation  of  God,  and  such  that  by  it 
in  the  Son  of  God  the  self-existent  absolute  being  of  God 
joins  itself  to  man,  and  so  communicates  itself  that  man 
through  the  Son  becomes  truly  one  with  God,  and  comes  into 

1  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  the  West  of  Europe,  pp.  65-66. 

2  Russel  also  says:  "The  character  of  Athanasius  has  been  portrayed  with  a 
vigorous  hand  and  a  masterly  command  by  Gibbon."  Yet  Gibbon  says  of 
Athanasius:  "He  never  lost  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  or  the  esteem  of  his 
enemies." 

3  [The  quotation  is  from  Milniau's  Annals  of  St.  PauTs,  p.  331.] 
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such  community  of  essence  with  God,  as  makes  him  abso- 
lutely certain  of  pardon  and  salvation.  From  this  point  of 
view  Athanasius  apprehended  the  gist  of  the  controversy, 
always  finally  summing  up  all  his  objections  to  the  Arian 
doctrine  with  the  chief  argument,  that  the  whole  substance  of 
Christianity,  all  reality  of  redemption,  everything  which 
makes  Christianity  the  perfect  salvation,  would  be  utterly 
null  and  meaningless,  if  He  who  is  supposed  to  unite  man 
with  God  in  real  unity  of  being  were  not  Himself  absolute 
God,  or  of  one  substance  with  the  absolute  God,  but  only  a 
creature  among  creatures.  The  infinite  chasm  which  separates 
creature  from  Creator  remains  unfilled ;  there  is  nothing 
really  mediatory  between  God  and  man,  if  between  the  two 
there  be  nothing  more  than  some  created  and  finite  thing,  or 
such  a  mediator  and  redeemer  as  the  Arians  conceive  the 
Son  of  God  in  his  essential  distinction  from  God ;  not  be- 
gotten from  the  essence  of  God  and  coeternal,  but  created  out 
of  nothing,  and  arising  in  time.  Just  as  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  Athanasian  doctrine  lies  in  its  effort  to 
conceive  the  relation  of  the  Father  and  Son,  and  in  it  the 
relation  of  God  and  man,  as  unity  and  community  of  essence, 
the  Arian  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  opposite  aim  of 
a  separation  by  which,  first  Father  and  Son,  and  then  God 
and  man,  are  placed  in  the  abstract  opposition  of  infinite 
and  finite.  While,  therefore,  according  to  Athanasius,  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  the  unity  of  God  and  man,  according 
to  Arius  the  essence  of  the  Christian  revelation  can  consist 
only  in  man's  becoming  conscious  of  the  difference  which 
separates  him,  with  all  the  finite,  from  the  absolute  being  of 
God.  What  value,  however,  one  must  ask,  has  such  a 
Christianity,  when,  instead  of  bringing  man  nearer  to  God, 
it  only  fixes  the  chasm  between  God  and  man  ?  " 1 

According  to  this  view,  then,  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius, 
the  doctrine,  that  is,  of  the  Church,  whether  it  be  formulated 
perfectly  or  not,  contains  the  essence  of  Christianity,  the 
doctrine  of  Arius  does  not. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  ofioovaios,  which  expresses 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  not  in  contradistinction  to  Sabellianism, 

1  [SchnfF's  quotation  is  from  Die  Christ/iche  Kirche  vom  i-Qten  Jahrhundert, 
p.  97  sq.  ] 
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but  in  contradistinction  to  the  views  which  it  was  designed 
to  condemn,  Dr.  Cunningham  remarks  that  it  "  acted  like 
Ithuriel's  spear  in  detecting  all  their  shifts  and  manoeuvres  " 
(of  Arians  and  Semi-Arians),  "  and  in  holding  them  up  to 
the  world  as  opposers,  whatever  they  might  sometimes  pre- 
tend, of  the  true  and  proper  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Saviour  of  sinners.  It  was  like  the  anchor  that  held  the 
orthodox  faith  in  steadiness  and  safety  amid  the  fearful  storms 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  which  elapsed  between  the  first 
and  the  second  ecumenical  councils.  .  .  .  The  Lord  blessed 
it,  and  made  it  the  means  of  preserving  His  truth  when  it 
was  exposed  to  imminent  danger ;  and  it  continues  to  this 
day,  in  the  symbolical  books  of  almost  all  orthodox  churches, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  precise  and  accurate  exponent  of  the 
great  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  true  and  proper  Divinity."  * 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  controversy,  let  us 
consider  the  teaching  of  Arius  more  nearly.  He  shared  the 
well-known  opinion  held  by  Philo,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  majesty  and  glory  of  the  everlasting  God  to  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  material  world.  Accordingly, 
it  being  the  will  of  God  that  the  world  should  be  created,  He 
first  begat,  or  made  (both  terms  were  used),  an  intermediate 
being  (eW  two)  to  execute  His  purpose.  This  intermediate 
being  is  not  begotten  of  the  Father  in  the  sense  that  he  is  of 
the  Father's  essence  ;  for,  if  he  had  been  begotten  in  this 
sense,  he  could  not  have  been  the  Father's  agent  in  the 
creation  of  the  world.  As,  then,  he  was  neither  begotten  of 
the  Divine  substance,  nor  formed  out  of  matter,  which, 
according  to  the  theory,  did  not  yet  exist,  he  was  made  out  of 
nothing  :   e£  ov/c  ovtcdv  vweaTi].2 

This  intermediate  being,  who  pre-exists,  and  is  above,  as  he 

i  [Historical  Theology,  chap.  ix.  see.  ii.  We  may  add  a  passage  from  Dr. 
Hatch.  "A  reaction,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  time  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
"took  place  against  the  multiplicity  of  the  terms"  (used  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity) ;  "but  the  simple  and  unstudied  language  of  the 
childhood  of  Christianity,  with  its  awe-struck  sense  of  the  ineffable  nature  of 
God,  was  but  a  failing  memory,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  trust 
in  and  insist  upon  the  result  of  speculation  was  strong." — Influence  of  Greek 
Ideas  and  Usages  on  the  Christian  Church,  p.  279.  See  other  passages  in  the 
same  work.] 

-Hence  Arians  were  called  "  Exukontians,"  as  well  as  Heteroousians  and 
Anoinceans. 
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is  before,  all  other  creatures,  was  not  made  in  time,  but  lie  had 
a  beginning  ;  he  is  not  eternal  in  the  absolute  sense  :  rju  irore 
ore  ouk  rjv  ["  there  was  when  he  did  not  exist."] x  Though 
the  image  of  the  Father,  and  worthy  of  being  called  Logos,  or 
Wisdom,  and  even,  in  an  inferior  sense,  God,  he  is  not 
infinite  in  his  attributes.  He  is,  indeed,  perfectly  holy,  but 
not  because  absolute  unchangeableness  could  be  predicated  of 
him,  but  because  of  the  perfect  use  he  made  of  his  own 
free-will  and  of  the  Father's  grace.  On  the  ground  of  his 
foreseen  perseverance  in  good,  he  was  called  the  "  Son  of 
God"  before  his  birth.  It  is  a  moral,  not  a  metaphysical 
sonship,  which  belongs  to  him  ;  and  so,  also,  when  he  is 
called  God,  he  receives  that  name  as  the  glorious  reward  of 
his  virtue.2  According  to  this  system,  we  have  in  Christ 
Jesus  an  incarnate  demi-God.  His  true  humanity  is  not 
saved ;  for,  instead  of  the  reasonable  soul,  we  have  that 
middle  being,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  time,  though  out 
of  nothing — a  metaphysical  creation,  meant  to  save  the 
majesty  of  the  absolute  God,  in  which  not  only  orthodox 
divines,  but  those  who  sympathise  with  the  Dynamic 
Monarchians  recognise  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  system. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  arguments  put  forward  on  its 
behalf. 

1.  Arius  and  his  followers  drew  their  scriptural  proofs 
from  such  passages  as  speak  of  Christ's  growing  in  wisdom 
and  in  favour  with  God  and  man  ;  of  His  being  wearied,  His 
hungering  and  thirsting,  His  being  troubled  in  spirit,  His 
praying  and  weeping ;  from  such  (including  those  that  speak 
of  His  exaltation  as  the  reward  of  His  virtue)  as  appear  to 
limit  His  knowledge  and  power  when  His  manhood  was 
matured ;  and,  not  least,  from  such  as  speak,  or  seem  to 
speak,  of  Him  as  created  or  made.3 

1  ["  He  intentionally  avoided  saying  h  xpl»cs,  a-'luiv  on,  for  he  unquestionably 
supposed  that  the  Logos  was  produced  by  the  Father  before  all  time  ;  the 
conceptions  of  time  and  of  creation  being,  according  to  his  opinion,  inseparably 
connected." — Neander,  Church  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  4.] 

*  ft-To^n  kcci  ovtos  Lhovofh6r). 

:i  I  might  quote  a  number  of  passages  under  these  different  heads,  but  it  is 
unnecessary.     Take  two  or  three  examples  : 

1.  For  His  subordination  : — "My  Father  is  greater  than  I"  (John  xiv.  28). 
Besides   Heb.   iii.   2,   and  i.   3,   aud   Phil.   ii.    5-11,  there   is  the   passage   in 
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I  may  add  that,  in  arguing  from  Scripture,  both  parties 
did  so  in  the  belief  that  the  writers  not  only  agreed  in 
the  substance  of  the  faith,  but  were  inspired  in  such 
a  sense  that  all  their  expressions  must  harmonise. 

2.  The  theological  argument  for  Arianism  may  be  very 
briefly  stated.  Arius  set  out  from  the  idea  of  God  as 
absolute,  and,  therefore,  one.  To  him  this  idea  necessarily 
involved  this  other,  that  all  else  that  exists  must  fall  under 
the  category  of  the  created.  To  allege  that  the  Son  is  not  a 
creation  either  involves  a  departure  from  Monotheism  or 
leads  to  Sabellianism ;  for  a  plurality  of  persons  in  one 
God,  unless  "  person "  be  taken  in  the  Sabellian  sense, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  dread  of  Sabellianism, 
I  may  remark,  was  one  of  the  causes  in  which  Arianism 
originated.1 

The  Arians  argued  further  that,  if  the  generation  of  the 
Son  was  not  an  act  of  free-will,  then  God  was  under 
compulsion.2 

I  have  already  said  that  Arius  appears  to  have  been  on 

Ps.  xlv.,  "Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest  wickedness:  therefore  God, 
thy  God,  hath  anointed  Thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  Thy  fellows." 

That  holiness  was  not  inherent  in  Christ  is  shown  by  such  passages  as 
"Why  callest  thou  me  good?"  (Mark  x.  18);  "Say  ye  of  Him  whom  the 
Father  hath  sanctified  "  (John  x.  36)  ;  that  He  should  be  forsaken  and  yet  be 
one  with  God  is  impossible,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee  the  only 
true  God"  (John  xvii.  3);  "land  the  Father  are  one"  was  interpreted  by 
Arians  of  the  will.  Christ  announces  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  is  simply 
an  act  of  Divine  will. 

2.  For  limitation  of  His  power  and  knowledge: — "But  if  I  cast  out  devils 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you "  (Matt. 
xii.  28  ;  John  xi.  34  ;  Matt.  xvi.  13  ;  Mark  xiii.  32— which  certainly  offers  a 
serious  difficulty). 

3.  For  His  being  created,  or  made: — Prov.  viii.  22— "The  Lord  created  me 
(x&fias  tKTiffi  fa —  "03p)  in  the  beginning  of  His  way,  before  His  works  of  old 

(a«v?iv  cbuv  ecuTov  llf  'ipya  abrou)  ;  "  Col.  i.  15 — ftpcar'onroKOS  tfaffn;  xntrita; — not 
TrpuToxTia-'ro; :  some  translate  "begotten  before  the  whole  creation  ;"  Heb.  i.  4  : 
Kpiirrav  ywopzvos  <rZv  ayyikav,  presupposing,  it  was  alleged,  that  he  also  was  a 
creature.  The  answer  of  course  is  that  the  clause  occurs  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  words,  "when  he  had  by  Himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high  ;  "  Acts  ii.  36. 

1  In  Sabellianism  there  was  Synoeresis  (denial  of  personal  distinction)  ;  in 
Arianism,  Diuresis  (affirmation  of  personal  distinction  carried  to  the  denial  of 
consubstantiality). 

2  In  answer  to  this,  Athanasius,  arguing  from  the  attributes  of  God,  said  that 
the  necessity  was  in,  and  not  above,  God  {to  xxrk  tpvcnv). 

2  A 
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good  terms  with  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  till  the  outbreak  of 

the  controversy  that  bears  his  name.     It  ought  to  be  noticed, 

however,  that  lie  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  connected 

with  the  Meletian  schism.     Meletius  had  sacrificed  in  time 

of  persecution,  and,  having  been  removed  from  his  office  by 

a  synod  over  which  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  presided,  he 

not   only  refused  to  submit,  but   claimed  and  exercised  the 

risht  of  ordaining  to  the  office  of  which  he  had  been  himself 

deprived.     This  schism  was  not  healed  even  by  the  Council 

of  Nice,  which  came  to  a  decision  on  the  subject  that  was 

lenient,  but  not  favourable  to  the  separatists.     According  to 

Theodoret,  the  sect  still  existed  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was 

noted    for    certain     foolish     practices,    "  as    lustrations    with 

clapping  of  hands,  dancing  with  the  tinkling  of  little  bells." 

Now,  there  are  undoubtedly  passages  in  letters  written  by 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  seem  to  represent  Arius 

as  a  follower  of  Meletius,  but  the  probability  is  that  all  that 

is  meant  is  that  he  resembled  Meletius  in  his  stubborn  and 

defiant  resistance  to  episcopal  authority.     Were  it  a  fact  that 

he  was  at  one  time  excommunicated  with  the  other  Meletians, 

we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  early  ecclesiastical  historians, 

who    were    strongly  prejudiced    against    Arius,    would    have 

failed    to    state   it    with    unmistakable    distinctness.      Thus 

Theodoret  tells  us — and  this  is  the  first  thing  he  tells  about 

Arius — that  he  hoped  to  be  elected  metropolitan  on  the  death 

of    Achillas.     "  He    fell   a  prey   to   uncontrollable  jealousy, 

when    he    saw    that    all   the  power   of    the   priesthood    was 

committed  to  Alexander.      Under  the  influence  of  this  passion 

he    sought    opportunities    for    dispute    and    contention,    and 

although  he  perceived  that  Alexander's  conduct  was  far  above 

the  reach   of  detraction,  he  could  not  subdue    the  envy  by 

which  he  was  tormented.      The  enemy  of  truth  made  use  of 

him  to  plunge  the  Church  into  trouble  by  exciting  him  to 

oppose  the   apostolical   doctrines   held    by    Alexander."1     If 

Arius  had  been  previously  known  as  a  troubler  of  the  Church, 

would  not  this  writer  have  informed  ns  plainly  of  the  fact? 

Besides,  it  naturally  occurs  to  one  to  ask :  "  How  could  Arius, 

if   he  had  been   excommunicated  two  or  three  years  before, 

cherish  the  hope  of  being  elevated  to  the  metropolitan  see  ? 

['  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  2.] 
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t 
How  could  the  election  of  another  cause  him  such  bitter 
disappointment  ? "  Whatever  the  secret  feelings  of  the 
parties  may  have  been,  we  know  of  no  rupture  between  them 
till  about  the  year  320  a.d.  It  then  became  known  to  the 
Bishop  that  Arius  was  disturbing  men's  faith  in  the  supreme 
Divinity  of  the  Son.  Private  remonstrances  had  no  effect. 
A  public  conference  of  the  clergy,  in  which  Alexander  and 
Arius  spoke  at  length,  was  equally  unavailing.  Then  followed 
a  pastoral,  signed  by  numerous  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  well 
as  by  the  Bishop;  and,  at  length,  in  321  a.d.,  a  provincial  synod 
of  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred, 
condemned  the  teaching  of  Arius  and  excommunicated  and 
anathematised  both  him  and  his  followers.  Among  the 
followers  were  two  bishops,  Secundus  of  Ptolemais  and 
Theonas  of  Marmorica.  How  many  synods,  in  Egypt  and 
out  of  Egypt,  followed  in  the  history  of  this  controversy,  some 
orthodox,  others  heterodox,  all  excommunicating  and  anathe- 
matising, one  binding  what  another  had  loosed,  and  loosing 
what  another  had  bound  !  The  conflict  was  only  beginning  ; 
it  was  soon  to  be  world-wide.  It  was  not  the  first  time,  as 
has  been  remarked,  that,  when  a  storm  arose  in  Egypt,  the 
waves  dashed  on  remote  shores.  Arius,  driven  from  Alex- 
andria, circulated  his  doctrines  in  Palestine  and  far  and  wide 
over  Asia  Minor.  He  wrote  and  discoursed.  To  diffuse  and 
popularise  his  tenets  he  made  use  of  verse  as  well  as  prose, 
particularly  in  a  work  called  the  Thaleia  ("  Banquet "),  which  is 
described  as  having  been  half  the  one  and  half  the  other.  From 
this  work,  it  is  said,  his  followers  were  wont  to  sing  at  meal- 
times. As  his  great  adversary  testified,  he  composed  songs  for 
sailors  and  millers  and  travellers  and  so  disseminated  his  views. 
Although  Alexander  wrote  letter  after  letter,  that  the  door 
might  be  shut  against  him,  Arius  was  received  with  favour 
by  many  who  did  not  altogether  adopt  his  views.  He  was 
recognised,  not  only  by  individual  prelates,  but  by  a 
Bithynian  synod,  and  the  amount  of  sympathy  shown  him 
by  the  two  distinguished  bishops  who  bore  the  name  of 
Eusebius — Eusebius  of  Mcomedia  and  Eusebius  of  Cresarea — 
especially  by  the  former,  an  old  fellow-scholar  of  Arius,  was 
so  great  that  some  writers,  without  hesitation,  rank  them 
both   anions  his  followers.      Efforts  were  made   to   effect  a 
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reconciliation,  but  in  vain.  A  long  letter  written  by  Alex- 
ander to  his  namesake,  the  Bishop  of  Byzantium,  is  preserved 
by  Theodoret.  It  traces  the  heresy  to  those  Monarchians  of 
the  previous  century  who  had  denied  the  supreme  Divinity 
of  the  Son,  and  had  been  condemned  by  the  Church,  and 
denounces  it  in  such  terms  as  to  show  that  the  restoration  of 
Arius,  unless  he  made  a  humble  recantation,  was  hopeless. 
No  less  a  personage  than  the  Emperor  himself,  now  trium- 
phant over  Licinius,  and  master  of  the  east,  made  an  attempt 
to  restore  peace  and  unity,  treating  the  dispute  at  first  as  a 
trivial  logomachy,  which,  though  it  had  already  caused 
widespread  distraction,  might  be  stopped  by  his  letter  and  by 
the  exhortations  of  his  messenger,  the  famous  Hosius,  Bishop 
of  Cordova.1  About  the  end  of  324,  Hosius  held  a  council,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  convince  him  that  the  controversy  had 
gone  too  far  to  be  allayed  by  advice,  even  from  the  Emperor. 

Constantine  had  set  up  in  front  of  his  palace  his  own 
picture,  surrounded  by  a  cross,  and  having  below  it  a  dragon 
stricken  through  with  a  dart ;  but  soon  he  learned  that  the 
adversary  whose  destruction  was  expressed  by  that  emblem, 
had  power  to  vex  and  waste  the  Church  after  its  ungodly 
persecutors  were  plunged  into  the  abyss.  Bishops  were  now 
coming  into  violent  collision  with  bishops,  and  flock  with 
flock — almost,  says  the  Emperor's  biographer,  like  the 
Symplegades.  For  there  were  other  "  virulent  disorders  "  by 
which  the  Church  was  suffering,  and  in  which  the  working 
of  the  "  secret  adversary  "  might  be  seen.  There  were  the 
Meletian  schism,  and,  still  more  widely  felt,  the  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  time  for  the  observance  of  Easter.  Constantine, 
according  to  the  Bishop  of  Cresarea,  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  on  earth  capable  of  being  God's  minister  for  the  good  end 
of  healing  those  differences.  Whether  he  held  a  previous 
consultation  with  one  or  more  of  the  bishops  is  not  stated  by 
Eusebius  or  by  any  of  the  earliest  authorities,  but  he  made 
his  viccnnalia  for  ever  memorable  by  summoning,  in  virtue 
of  the  authority  that  belonged  to  him  as  Emperor,  an 
ecumenical  council  to  be  held  at  Nice  in  the  month  of  June. 

The  name  "  ecumenical "  is  indicative  of  the  new  era.     It 

1  Hosius  was  at  this  time  about  sixty-seven  years  of  age.      He  had  beeu 
thirty  years  bishop,  and  had  "confessed"  in  the  persecution  of  Maximian. 
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had  been  applied  to  none  of  the  councils  of  the  past,  though 
some  of  them,  like  the  council  of  Aries,  or  that  of  Antioch, 
by  which  Paul  of  Samorata  was  condemned,  had  been  entitled 
to  it.  Now  the  Christians  scattered  over  the  inhabited  earth 
{oltcovfxevr))  found  an  organ  for  the  manifestation  of  their 
unity  and  the  settlement  of  questions  in  which  all  were 
concerned.  It  was  a  goal  reached  after  long  struggle  and 
trial.  Imperial  favour  gave  an  opportunity  for  exhibiting 
that  oneness  the  consciousness  of  which  had  been  in  great 
part  maintained  and  deepened  by  imperial  hostility  and 
violence.  But,  while  this  council  was  a  goal,  it  was  also  a 
starting-point,  as  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  councils  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  concerning  the  Trinity  and 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  was  formulated. 

In  the  city,  then,  which,  as  the  historian  reminds  us,  derives 
its  name  from  victory,  "  they  who,  not  in  soul  only,  but  in 
body  and  country  and  place  and  nation,  were  far  removed 
from  one  another,  were  brought  together,  as  it  were  a  great 
chaplet  of  priests,  variegated  with  beauteous  flowers."  "  The 
house  of  prayer x  contained  within  it  at  once  Syrians  and 
Cilicians,  and  Phoenicians  and  Arabians,  and  those  of  Pales- 
tine ;  those,  moreover,  of  Egypt,  Thebais,  Libya,  and  those 
who  came  from  Mesopotamia.  A  Persian  bishop,  too,  was 
present  at  the  synod ;  nor  was  a  Scythian  wanting  to  the 
number.  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Phrygia  furnished  their  most  distinguished  prelates  ;  while 
those  who  dwelt  in  the  remotest  districts  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, of  Achaia  and  Epirus,  were,  notwithstanding,  in  attend- 
ance. Even  from  Spain  itself  one  whose  fame  was  widely 
spread  took  his  seat  (as  an  individual)  in  the  great  assembly. 
The  prelate  of  the  imperial  city  was  prevented  from  attending 
by  extreme  old  age,  but  his  presbyters  were  present  and  sup- 
plied his  place  ;  in  short,  a  similitude  of  that  which  happened 
in  the  apostles'  age,  when  devout  men  were  gathered  from 
every  nation  under  heaven." 2 

The  number  of  bishops,  we  are  told,  exceeded  two  hundred  and 

1  The  Council  seems  to  have  met  sometimes  in  a  church,  and  sometimes  in  the 
Emperor's  house,  which  is  frequently  called  the  palace.  The  imperial  residence, 
however,  was  at  Nicomedia,  twenty-one  miles  distant. 

2  [De  Vita  Constantini,  iii.  8.] 
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fifty.  The  exact  number  usually  given  is  three  hundred  and 
eighteen,1  and  it  rests  on  good  authority.  A  special  ornament 
of  that  first  great  council  was  the  presence  of  many  who  bore 
in  their  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  among  whom  not 
the  least  distinguished  was  Paphnutius,  who  had  lost  his  right 
eye.  Paphnutius  deserves  to  be  remembered.  He  was  not 
only  a  noble-minded,  but  a  sober-minded  martyr.  At  a  tran- 
sition time,  when  the  ascetic  spirit  was  rapidly  developing 
itself — when  pallor  and  leanness  were  regarded  by  many  as 
signs  of  sanctity,  and  when  the  feeling  against  the  married 
clergy  was  becoming  more  intense  and  intolerant — he  set 
forth  the  danger  of  abridging  the  liberty  which  had  been 
enjoyed  in  former  times,  and,  though  he  had  himself  been 
brought  up  among  monks,  and  had  continued  unmarried,  he, 
by  wise  and  powerful  speech,  prevented  the  council  from 
enacting  cruel  and  demoralising  laws  in  favour  of  celibacy. 

The  description  in  Eusebius  of  the  formal  opening  of  the 
council,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  June,  is  somewhat 
abridged  by  Schaff,  who  gives  it  as  follows : — 

"  After  all  the  bishops  had  entered  the  central  building  of 
the  royal  palace,  on  the  sides  of  which  very  many  seats  were 
prepared,  each  took  his  place  with  becoming  modesty,  and 
silently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor.  The  court  officers 
entered  one  after  another,  though  only  such  as  professed  faith 
in  Christ.  The  moment  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  was 
announced  by  a  given  signal  they  all  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  the  Emperor  appeared  like  a  heavenly  messenger  (ayyeXos) 
of  God,  covered  with  gold  and  gems,  a  glorious  presence,  very 
tall  and  slender,  full  of  beauty,  strength,  and  majesty.  With 
this  external  adornment  he  united  the  spiritual  ornament  of 
the  fear  of  God,  modesty,  and  humility,  which  could  be  seen 
in  his  downcast  eyes,  his  blushing  face,  the  motion  of  his  body, 
and  his  walk.  When  he  reached  the  golden  throne  prepared 
for  him,  he  stopped,  and  sat  not  down  till  the  bishops  gave  him 
the  sign.  And  after  him  they  all  resumed  their  seats."  Then, 
after  a  few  words  of  salutation  from  the  bishop  on  his  right 
hand,  generally  believed  to  have  been  Eusebius  himself,  the 
unbaptized  Emperor  formally  opened  the  Council :  "  It  was 

1  A  mystic  number,  thi  (318)  =  the  cross  (t)  and  'ln<rov;  (l>j).     It  was  also  the 
number  of  Abraham's  servants  (Gen.  xiv.  14). 
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my  highest  wish,  my  friends,  that  I  might  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  your  assembly.  I  must  thank  God  that,  in  addition  to 
all  other  blessings,  He  has  shown  me  this  highest  one  of  all, 
to  see  you  all  gathered  here  in  harmony  and  with  one  mind. 
May  no  malicious  enemy  rob  us  of  this  happiness,  and  after 
the  tyranny  of  the  enemy  of  Christ  [Licinius  and  his  army]  is 
conquered  by  the  help  of  the  Eedeemer,  the  wicked  demon 
shall  not  persecute  the  Divine  law  with  new  blasphemies. 
Discord  in  the  Church  I  consider  more  fearful  and  painful 
than  any  other  war.  As  soon  as  I,  by  the  help  of  God,  had 
overcome  my  enemies,  I  believed  that  nothing  more  was  now 
necessary  than  to  give  thanks  to  God  in  common  joy  with 
those  whom  I  had  liberated.  But  when  I  heard  of  your 
division,  I  was  convinced  that  this  matter  should  by  no  means 
be  neglected,  and  in  the  desire  to  assist  by  my  service  I  have 
summoned  you  without  delay.  I  shall,  however,  feel  my 
desire  fulfilled  only  when  I  see  the  minds  of  all  united  in 
that  peaceful  harmony  which  you,  as  the  anointed  of  God, 
must  preach  to  others.  Delay  not,  therefore,  my  friends, 
delay  not,  servants  of  God ;  put  away  all  causes  of  strife,  and 
loose  all  knots  of  discord  by  the  laws  of  peace.  Thus  shall 
you  accomplish  the  work  most  pleasing  to  God,  and  confer  on 
me,  your  fellow-servant,  an  exceeding  great  joy."  1 

He  then  gave  way  to  the  president  of  the  Council,  Hosius, 
who  acted,  however,  say  Eoman  Catholic  writers,  in  the  name 
of  the  absent  Salvator,  and  with  the  Eoman  presbyters,  Victor 
and  Vincentius,  at  his  side. 

As  regards  the  great  controversy,  the  parties  of  which  the 
council  were  composed  are  sometimes  reckoned  as  three,  some- 
times, and  more  frequently,  as  four.  Possibly,  however,  there  was 
a  very  considerable  number  who  could  hardly  be  said  to  belong 
to  any  party,  but  waited  till  they  perceived  how  the  current 
was  flowing,  or,  it  may  be,  till  they  ascertained  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor,  who,  though  he  had  given  way  to  the  ecclesiastical 
president,  took  an  important  part  in  the  proceedings. 

1.  There  were  the  decided  Arians,  who,  with  Arius  himself 
at  their  head,  contended  openly  that  the  Son  was  neither 
coeternal  nor  consubstantial  with  the  Father.  He  was  a 
creature  :   rjv  nrore  ore  ovk  r/v. 

1  Schaff's  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  627. 
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2.  The  party  which,  though  at  first  not  the  most  numerous, 
eventually  gained  the  ascendency,  chiefly  through  the  zeal  and 
eloquence  of  a  deacon,  a  young  and  small  man,  who  had  been 
private  secretary  to  the  Bishop  Alexander,  and  who,  it  had 
been  already  whispered  among  the  Arians,  was  the  real  foe 
they  had  to  fight,  the  Bishop  himself  being  only  a  man  of 
straw.  This  party,  the  Athanasians,  would  be  satisfied  with 
no  deliverance  that  hid  the  vital  difference  between  themselves 
and  the  Arians. 

3.  The  Eusebians,  so  called  from  the  powerful  Bishop  of 
Xicomedia  (afterwards  of  Constantinople).  By  those  who 
make  only  three  parties  they  are  designated  simply  the  Arians, 
but  they  are  also  designated  Arianisers.  It  may  be  doing 
them  no  injustice  to  call  them  Arians,  but  they  were  not 
determined  Arians.  They  did  not  declare  themselves  in  terms 
bold  and  uncompromising,  and  were  not  prepared  to  share  the 
lot  of  the  excommunicated.1 

4.  The  largest  party,  headed  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea. 
While  they  did  not  deny  the  proper  Divinity  of  Christ,  they 
were  disposed,  from  a  variety  of  motives,  to  adopt  a  creed 
which  hid,  but  could  not  heal,  the  wound.  Many  of  them 
were  disciples  of  Origen,  and  desired  no  greater  precision  of 
statement  than  was  found  in  his  writings. 

You  may  associate  the  four  parties  with  four  memorable 
names — Athanasius  and  Arius  (neither  of  whom,  however, 
though  they  were  allowed  and  invited  to  speak,  was  a  member 
of  the  council),  representing  the  right  and  the  left,  and 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea  and  Eusebius  of  Mcomedia,  representing 
respectively  the  right  and  the  left  centre.  The  old  fellow- 
scholar  of  Arius,  and  Bishop  of  the  imperial  residence,  under 
whose  influence  very  probably  Constantine  treated  the  con- 
troversy lightly  when  he  sent  his  messenger  to  Alexandria, 
submitted  a  creed  which  has  not  been  preserved,  but  which, 
as  it  was  rejected  with  indignation  by  the  orthodox  party, 
must  have  contained  expressions  that  could  be  interpreted 
only  in  a  heretical  sense.  The  chief  aim  of  the  Eusebians 
and  the  Arians  was  to  have  a  confession  drawn  up  in  such 

1  Along  with  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  went  Theognis  of  Nicrea,  Maris  of  Chalce- 
don,  and  Menophantus  of  Ephesus,  the  places  of  whose  sees  were  the  seats 
of  ecumenical  councils. — Schaff. 
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language  that  both  parties  could  find  in  it  their  own  opinions. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussions  it  was  found  that,  though 
Arius  himself  had  disapproved  of  the  expression  that  the 
"  Logos  is  i/c  tov  Oeov  "  ["  of  God  "],  in  opposition  to  e£  ovk 
ovtcdv  ["  from  things  that  are  not  "J,  there  was  shown  in  the 
council  a  general  willingness  to  accept  the  formula ;  for,  it 
was  said,  after  Paul,  by  those  who  did  not  admit  the  coeter- 
nity  and  consubstantiality,  "  all  things  are  of  God."  "When, 
further,  it  was  said :  "  The  Logos  is  the  virtue  of  God,  the 
eternal  image  the  Father,  perfectly  like  to  the  Father,  immut- 
able and  true  God,"  it  was  observed  that  the  Eusebians  (of 
them  it  is  said  particularly)  exchanged  signs  among  them- 
selves, indicating  that  such  language  gave  them  no  offence,  for 
in  Scripture  man  is  called  the  image  of  God,  the  image  and 
glory,  and  even  the  locusts  are  called  "  his  power."  x  As  to 
the  word  "immutable,"  which  was  used  to  exclude  the  Arian 
conception  of  Christ's  nature  as  susceptible  of  change  (rpeirTi'^), 
even  it  might  be  allowed  to  stand,  for  Paul  says :  "  Who  shall 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  "  ascribing  to  the  believer 
a  certain  immutability,  which,  of  course,  does  not  come  out  of 
his  nature. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  frame  a  creed  that  would  ensure 
the  end — that  would  decide  the  question  really  at  issue — 
without  having  recourse  to  non-scriptural  expressions,  which, 
as  Neander  says,  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  new  circum- 
stances for  the  development  and  defence  of  biblical  truth, 
while  the  fear  of  it  may  serve  to  hinder  the  refutation  of 
doctrines  that  are  unbiblical  in  their  essence  and  spirit. 
Language  that  declared  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  avoided 
that  the  Son  was  eternally  and  essentially  God  was  indispens- 
able, unless  the  council  deliberately  meant,  as  a  party  in  it 
desired,  to  leave  the  question  open.  That  this  was  not  the 
mind  of  the  council  was  proved  when  the  other  Eusebius 
(Eusebius  of  Cresarea,  and  the  historian)  submitted  a  creed 
which,  far  from  being  heretical,  was,  according  to  his  own 
account — and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth,  for  we 
have  the  creed — listened  to  with  universal  approbation,  but 
was  not  accepted  because  it  had  not  the  lapis  Lyclius — the 
palladium,  as  it  has  been  also  called — of  the  true  faith.  It 
1  LXX.  h  ^uvccfil;  pou  :  A.V.  "my  great  army"  [Joel  ii.  25]. 
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was  pure  as  an  angel,  but  that  spear  whose  touch  discovered 
the  '  false  was  not  in  the  angel's  hand.  I  quote  the  most 
important  part  of  it : — 

"  We  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  Life  of  Life,  His  only  Son,  the  First-born  of  all  creatures, 
begotten  of  the  Father,  beginning  in  eteruity,  before  time 
was ;  by  whom  also  everything  was  created,  who  became  flesh 
for  our  redemption,  who  lived  and  suffered  among  men,  rose 
again  the  third  day,  returned  to  the  Father,  and  will  come 
again  one  day  in  His  glory  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead." 

No  one,  the  author  tells  us,  disputed  anything  in  this  con- 
fession. The  Emperor  himself,  he  says,  praised  it  very  highly, 
and  exhorted  everybody  to  accept  and  sign  it — only  adding 
to  it  the  word  ofioovcuos  ["  of  the  same  substance "].  That 
means  that  Hosius  and  others  who  had  the  Emperor's  ear  felt 
the  necessity  of  such  an  addition.  It  had  become  known  in 
the  assembly  that  the  Arians  themselves,  including  those 
who  leaned  to  Arianism,  particularly  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
regarded  the  word  o^ioovaio^  as  not  only  unscriptural,  but 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  their  doctrine.  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media had  stated  this  in  a  letter,  and  so,  as  Ambrose  after- 
wards expressed  it,  an  Arian  had  "  drawn  from  the  scabbard 
the  sword  by  which  the  head  of  the  Arian  heresy  was  cut  off." 
Then,  says  a  writer  already  quoted,  who  again  and  again 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  fathers  came  to  Nice  to  fight 
for  fighting's  sake,  "  the  joy  was  great,  all  chance  of  peace 
was  over,  war  was  declared,  the  quarrel  was  found,  and,  as  an 
historian  has  said,  the  contending  parties  fought  in  the  dark 
about  terms  which  no  one  understood."  Immediately  after 
we  find  this  paragraph,  containing  a  story  that  is  often  told, 
and  which  is  told  here  so  far  correctly : — 

"  An  incident,  illustrating  the  simplicity  of  one  person  at 
least  among  the  members  of  the  council,  is  related  by 
Socrates,  its  historian.  He  says  that,  at  a  moment  when 
disputes  were  running  so  high  that  there  seemed  likely  to  be 
no  end  of  controversy,  a  layman,  whose  person  bore  marks  of 
having  suffered  mutilation  for  his  Christian  faith,  suddenly 
stepped  from  among  the  combatants,  and  exclaimed :  '  Christ 
and  the  apostles  left  us  not  a  system  of  logic,  but  a  naked 
truth,  to  be  guarded  by  faith  and  good  works.' "     "  But,"  it  is 
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added,  "  neither  then  nor  in  any  subsequent  age  has  the  world 
profited  by  this  simple  and  truly  Christian  doctrine."  1 

Now  Socrates  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  not  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Council,  but  in  one  of  the  preparatory 
logical  contests,  and  when  the  disputants  were  causing  dis- 
turbance, that  this  man  of  unsophisticated  understanding 
spoke ;  that,  moreover,  all  the  hearers  admired  him  ;  that  the 
disputants  themselves,  after  hearing  him,  exercised  a  far 
greater  degree  of  moderation,  and  that  thus  the  disturbance 
caused  by  their  debate  was  suppressed.2 

The  creed  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  having  been  rejected 
as  positively  heretical,  and  that  of  Eusebius  of  Cresarea  as 
defective  and  futile,  the  fathers  at  length  adopted  a  confession 
in  which  the  crucial  term  was  found.  As  to  this  term, 
according  to  Eusebius,  the  Emperor  himself  explained  that 
"  it  did  not  signify  that  there  was  in  God  a  corporeal  substance, 
or  that  the  Divine  substance  was  divided  and  rent  between 
several  persons." 

The  confession  of  Nice  runs  thus  : — 

"We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  of  the 
substance  (e'/e  rr)<;  ovaias)  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father  (o/xoovcriov  tw  IlaTpt),  by 
whom  all  things  were  made  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  who  for 
us  men  and  our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven,  was 
incarnate,  was  made  man,  suffered,  rose  again  the  third  day, 
ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  will  come  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead.      And  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  3 

To  this,  the  confession  proper,  there  was  originally  affixed 
a  sentence  which  subsequently  dropped  out :  "  Those  who  say 
there  was  a  time  when  He  was  not,  and  He  was  not  before  He 
was  begotten,  and  He  was  made  of  nothing  (e'£  ovk  ovtwv 
eyevero),  or  who  say  that  he  is  of  another  hypostasis  or  of 
another  substance,  or   that  the    Son   of  God   is   created,   or 

1  Earl  Russel  [History  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  the   West  of  Europe,  p. 
72]  refers  to  Stanley's  Eastern  Church,  but  Stanley  is  inaccurate. 

2  Socrates  I.  ch.  viii. 

3  "  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost :"  this  was  supplemented  by  the  Constantinopolitan 
creed  of  381  A.  D. 
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mutable,   or    subject    to   change    {rperrrov  rj  uWoicotov),  the 
Catholic  Church  anathematises." 

Although  we  know  who  had  greatest  influence  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  council,  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  had 
the  greatest  share  in  the  composition  of  the  formula.  Some 
have  ascribed  it  chiefly  to  Hosius,  some  to  Athanasius,  and 
some  to  the  deacon  Hermogenes,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ciesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  the  secretary  of  the  council,  by  whom  the 
formula  was  read.  The  Emperor  preferred  to  regard  it  as  a 
revelation  from  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  His  holy  servants, 
and  he  threatened  with  banishment  any  who  would  not 
sign  it.  All  the  bishops,  beginning  with  Hosius,  who  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  two  Roman  presbyters,  acting  for 
their  bishop,  did  sign  it  with  the  exception  of  two.  Several, 
however,  adhibited  their  names  with  reluctance.  Eusebius  of 
Cresarea  took  a  day  to  consider.  He  yielded  and  sent  home 
a  defence  of  himself,  which  is  not  generally  regarded  as 
entirely  successful.  Eusebius  of  Mcomedia  and  Theognis  of 
Nicaea — "  disguising  themselves  in  sheepskins  while  they 
were  really  wolves,"  says  Theodoret — subscribed  the  creed 
without  the  anathema.  It  is  usually  stated  that  for  this 
"  they  were  deposed  and  for  a  time  banished."  The  deposi- 
tion and  banishment,  however,  did  not  follow  immediately, 
and  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Constantine  himself  that  they 
were  condemned  afterwards  because  they  had  not  recognised 
the  deposition  of  Arius  and  certain  of  his  followers,  but  had 
admitted  them  to  Christian  fellowship.  But  the  threat  of 
banishment  against  the  two  old  and  constant  friends  of  Arius, 
the  bishops  Secundus  and  Theonas,  who  persisted  in  their 
refusal  to  sign,  was  immediately  put  into  execution.  They 
were  anathematised  and  excommunicated,  and  were  banished 
along  with  Arius  to  Illyria.  At  the  same  time,  orders  were 
given  that  the  books  of  Arius  and  his  friends  should  be 
burned.  Disobedience  to  ecclesiastical  decisions  was  now 
regarded  as  a  crime  against  the  State. 

The  council  seems  to  have  waived  all  inquiry  into  the 
original  charges  brought  against  Meletus  of  Lycopolis,  and  to 
have  dealt  with  him  simply  as  a  schismatic.  It  was  decided 
that  Meletus  should  remain  in  his  city,  but  without  any 
authority,  or  the  power  of  ordaining  ;  and  that,  as  to  those 
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who  had  already  been  ordained  by  him,  it  was  necessary  to 
lay  hands  on  them  again  that  they  might  be  restored  to  their 
office  and  honours,  but  that,  when  restored,  they  should 
always  take  rank  after  the  clergy  ordained  by  Alexander.1 

The  third  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  has  been  inter- 
preted by  Eoman  Catholics  as  enjoining  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.      This  is   contrary   to   what  is   related   by  the   most 
ancient    historians    of    Paphnutius — that    he    prevented    the 
Council  from  passing  a  law  requiring  all  in  holy  orders  who 
had  been  married  at  the  time  of  their  ordination  to  separate 
from  their  wives.     Nice   did   not  adopt   the  law  previously 
enacted    at  the    provincial    synod    of    Illiberis,   but    merely 
accepted   the  principle  that  whoever  had  taken   holy  orders 
before  marriage  ought  not  to  be  married  afterwards.     Further, 
it  appears  from  decisions  of  later  councils  that  even  this  law 
was  applicable  only  to  bishops  and  priests.     Deacons,  who 
were  not,  however,  included  among  the  higher  servants  of  the 
Church   by  the   Greeks,  were   allowed  to  marry  after  their 
ordination  if  they  had  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of 
their  bishop.      It  is  needful  to  add  only  that  the  vows  of  the 
canon   admit   of   an   interpretation   consistent  with  what   is 
known  to  have  been  tolerated  in  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
past,  and  what  is  more  than  tolerated,  and  more  than  encour- 
aged, by  that  Church  at  the  present  day.      "  It  is  a  startling 
sight  to  the  traveller,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  after  long  wan- 
derings in  the  south  of  Europe,  to  find  himself,  amongst  the 
mountains  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  once  more  under  the  roof 
of  a  married  pastor,  and  see  the  table  of  the  parish  priest 
furnished,  as  it  might  be  in  Protestant  England  or  Switzer- 
land, by  the  hands  of  an  acknowledged  wife.     The  bishops, 
indeed,  being  selected  from  the  monasteries,  are  single.     But 
the  parochial  clergy — that  is,  the  whole  body  of  clergy  as 
such — though  they  cannot  marry  after  their  ordination,  must 
always  be  married  before  they  enter  on  their  office." 2 

Canon  15  forbade  the  translation  of  a  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  from  one  church  to  another.  But,  though  this  pro- 
hibition, based,  doubtless,  on  the  view  of  ordination  as  con- 

1  Sixth   Canon.     Alexandria  is  here   spoken  of  before   Antioch,  and   even 
before  Rome. 

2  [Eastern  Church,  p.  41.] 
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sisting  of  a  mystical  marriage,  was  renewed  in  .'541  a.d.  by 
the  Synod  of  Antioch,  yet  in  the  east,  so  early  as  382  a.d., 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  reckoned  it  among  those  laws  that  had 
long  been  abrogated  by  custom. 

I  shall  mention,  further,  only  the  nineteenth  canon,  and  I 
mention  it  in  connection  with  controversies  we  have  already 
considered.  It  enjoined  that  the  followers  of  Paul  of 
Samosata  that  desired  to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church 
should  be  rebaptized.  The  canon  was  adopted  on  the  ground 
that,  though  the  Samosatans  named  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  in  administering  baptism,  yet  the  words  "  Son  " 
and  "  Holy  Ghost "  were  not  employed  by  them  in  the  usual 
sense,  and  that  consequently  the  rite  could  not  be  regarded 
as  valid. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
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But  it  is  not  for  its  canons,  but  for  its  creed,  that  Nice  must 

be  for  ever  memorable.      It  is  a   creed  more  widely  known 

and  acknowledged  and  sung  than  any  other,   not  even   the 

Apostles'  Creed  excepted  ;  it  is  a  creed  which,  though  it  has  a 

dark  side  not  only  for  enemies  but  for  friends,  is  nevertheless 

a  pillar  of  fire,  and  a  guiding  pillar  too,  for  the  Church,  which 

had  seen  its  persecutors  and  oppressors  carried  away  as  with 

a  flood  ;  it  is  a  creed  which,  while   it  deals  with  a  mystery 

that  overflows  all  human  formulas  and  all  human  speech,  yet 

in   simple  and  weighty  words   which  have  touched  millions 

through  fifteen  centuries,  struggles  to  express,  and  does  most 

plainly  testify,  that  He  was  the  very  God  who  was  manifested 

for  our   redemption.     And   if  any   man   is   to   be  honoured 

above  the  rest  of  his  brethren  as  able  to  vindicate,  and  ready 

to  die  for,  that  great  truth,  it  was  not  any  one  of  the  great 

assembly :  it  was  the  impassioned  and   eloquent,  the  devout 

and  loving,  the  heroic  and  apostolic  man  who  had  been  the 

secretary,  and  became  the  successor,  of  Alexander.      From  the 

days  of  him  who  founded  Alexandria  no  one  whose  name  is 

associated  with  that  city  has  filled  a  wider  space  in  the  eyes 

of  men  than  Athanasius.      There  was  a  hard  warfare  yet  to 

wage ;  the  victory  was  by  no  means  complete  till  some  years 

after    his    death.     But,   anticipating   the    final  triumph,   the 

American  historian  thus   writes   concerning    the    Council  of 

which  Athanasius  was  the  soul  and  the  ornament :  "  Upon 

the  bed  of  lava  grows  the  sweet  fruit  of  the  vine.      The  wild 

passions  and  the  weaknesses  of  men,  which  encompassed  the 

Nicene  Council,  are  extinguished,  but  the  faith  in  the  eternal 

deity  of  Christ  has  remained,  and  so  long  as  this  faith  lives, 

the  Council  of  Nicaia  will  be  named  with  reverence  and  with 

gratitude."  1 

1  [Schaff,  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  631.] 
383* 
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When  sentence  was  passed  on  Arius  and  his  adherents 
and  his  books,  the  victory  was  by  no  means  decided.  The 
Emperor  himself,  who  had  probably  never  understood  fully  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  the  controversy,  did  not  continue 
stedfast  in  his  adherence  to  the  6/xoov<tlov.  Influenced  by 
Eusebius  of  Coesarea,  and  by  his  sister  Constantia,  who  had 
been  gained  by  a  powerful  party  at  Court,  chiefly  by  her  con- 
fessor, he  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  a  confession  that 
Arius  had  drawn  up  in  general  expressions,  and  recalled  him 
from  banishment.1  But  Athanasius,  who  had  meanwhile 
become  Bishop  of  Alexandria  (328  a.d.),2  refused  to  receive 
Arius  again  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  and  thus  drew 
upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  Constantine,  giving  his 
enemies,  at  the  same  time,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  com- 
passing his  overthrow  by  intrigue  and  calumny.  Not  only 
Ariaus  and  Semi-Arians,  but  many  Meletians  and  apostates 
and  pagans,  were  ready  to  testify  against  him.  Having  refused 
to  appear  before  a  council  held  at  Alexandria  in  334  A.D.,  he 
was  summoned  before  another  Eusebian  council  at  Tyre  in  the 
year  following  (335  a.d.).  Athanasius  came,  having  been 
formally  commanded  to  appear  by  the  Emperor,  who  had 
written  him  a  letter  threatening  him  with  deposition  and 
banishment  if  he  should  refuse  to  receive  Arius.  He  was 
accompanied  by  forty-nine  bishops  of  his  own  party.  The 
accusations  against  him  having  broken  down,  some  of  them 
in  a  way  most  shameful  to  the  accusers,  the  synod  sent  to 
Alexandria  a  commission  charged  to  inquire  into  certain  acts 
of  violence  which  Athanasius  was  reported  to  have  committed 
in  the  administration  of  his  diocese.  The  commissioners,  in 
spite  of  all  protests,  would  listen  only  to  those  who  had 
accusations  to  make ;  they  had  no  ear  for  such  as  were 
prepared  to  refute  them.  Accordingly,  when  these  messengers 
returned  with  their  report,  the  Metropolitan  of  Alexandria 
was  condemned  and  deposed,  being  forbidden  even  to  reside 
in  his  owh  city,  lest  his  presence  there  might  occasion  new 
disturbances.3     In   vain   did  Athanasius   repair   to    Constan- 

1  Eusebius  of  Nice-media  and  Theognis  were  also  recalled. 

2  Though  simply  a  deacon  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  in  accordance  with 
the  demand  of  the  people,  the  dying  Alexander  making  the  nomination. 

3  The  Egyptian  bishops,  who  remained  at  Tyre  during  the  investigations,  pro- 
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tinople  with  the  view  of  obtaining  redress  from  the  Emperor. 
Moved  in  great  part  by  the  groundless  charge  that  he  had  kept 
the  corn  in  Egypt — that  is,  had  stopped  the  allowance  of 
public  corn  made  to  the  clergy  and  to  widows  and  virgins  at 
Constantinople1 — he  banished  him,  in  336  or  335  a.d.,  to 
Treves.  The  synod  that  condemned  Athanasius  at  Tyre  had 
by  this  time  removed  to  Jerusalem,  and  now,  after  having 
been  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  church  built  there  by 
the  Emperor,  it  removed,  at  Constantine's  instance,  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  from  Arius.2 

The  Emperor,  however,  so  far  yielded  to  the  representations 
of  Athanasius  that  he  required  the  members  of  the  synod  to 
repair  from  Jerusalem  to  the  capital.  According  to  Athanasius, 
there  appeared  there  only  a  delegation  of  which  the  Euse- 
bians  were  sure.  Pursuing  their  victory,  and  completing  a 
process  for  heresy  which  had  been  begun  at  Jerusalem,  they 
deposed  and  excommunicated  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  who,  when 
attacking  Arian  opinions,  had,  with  a  rashness  not  unusual  in 
polemical  writing,  used  expressions  tainted  with  Sabellianism, 
and  orders  were  given  that  his  books  should  be  burned.3 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  resolved  that  the  decision  of  Jeru- 
salem in  favour  of  Arius  should  be  followed  up,  and  that  his 
readmission  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  should  be 
solemnly  celebrated  in  Constantinople.  The  day  before  that 
fixed  for  the  celebration,  Alexander,  bishop  of  the  capital,  who 
was  true  to  the  Nicene  creed,  is  said  to  have  betaken  himself 
to  the  church,  and,  kneeling  down,  to  have  prayed  thus : 
"  If  Arius  is  to  be  received  to-morrow,  take  me  first  out  of 
this  world ;  but  if  Thou  wilt  have  pity,  abandon  not  Thine 
inheritance  to  sin  and  shame,  and  take  Arius  away,  that  heresy 
and  impiety  may  not  enter  in."  4     That  same  day  Arius  died 

tested  against  the  commission — the  conspiracy,  as  they  called  it — which  was 
headed  by  Ischyras,  and  the  orthodox  clergy  of  Alexandria  and  of  the  province 
of  Mareotis  sent  letters  of  protest. 

Athanasius  had  gone  home  before  the  return  of  the  commission. 

1  Sozomen. 

2  The  Emperor  wrote  certifying  the  orthodoxy  of  Arius,  introducing  at  the 
end  of  his  letter  the  confession  of  faith  with  which  he  had  been  satisfied. 

3  According  to  Marcellus,  there  was  no  Son  before  the  Incarnation ;  before 
the  creation,  no  Logos  except  potentially  (Suvx/au). 

4  The  bishop  was  accompanied  by  two  presbyters.  The  prayer  is  reported  by 
Athanasius. 

2b 
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suddenly,  probably  from  an  attack  of  cholera,  but,  according 
to  some  of  his  friends,  from  poison ;  according  to  others  of  his 
friends,  by  sorcery ;  and,  according  to  many  of  his  opponents, 
by  the  immediate  judgment  of  God.  Others  have  ascribed  his 
death  to  his  unbounded  transports  over  his  final  triumph. 
Alexander  celebrated  the  praises  of  God,  not,  as  we  are  told, 
because  he  rejoiced  in  the  death  of  Arius,  but  because  he  saw 
in  this  event  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 

In  the  following  year  (337  a.d.)  Constantine  died,  but, 
though  shortly  after  their  accession  his  three  sons  agreed  to 
recall  the  banished  bishops,  and  Athanasius  came  back  to 
Alexandria,1  where,  according  to  one  of  the  fathers,  he  was 
received  more  joyously  than  ever  an  Emperor  was,  his  enemies 
renewed  their  intrigues  against  him,  and  even  placed  at  his 
side,  as  bishop  of  the  Arians  in  Alexandria,  Pistus,  an  old 
friend  of  his  deceased  adversary.  Whatever  he  may  have 
expected  on  his  way  from  Treves,  home  was  no  haven  for  him. 
At  a  synod  attended  by  above  eighty  bishops,  there  was 
adopted  a  paper,  which  took  the  form  of  a  circular,  in  which 
he  not  only  vindicated  the  Nicene  faith,  but  found  it  neces- 
sary to  justify  himself  from  the  fresh  accusations  brought 
against  him.  But  the  Eusebians  were  powerful.  Their 
leader,  formerly  of  Nicomedia,  was  now,  notwithstanding  the 
council  of  Nice,  Bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  agreement  come  to  with  his  brothers  to  recall  the 
banished  bishops,  Constantius,  who  ruled  in  the  East,  was  a 
fanatical  Arian.  At  a  synod  held  at  Antioch  in  341  a.d., 
Athanasius,  seemingly  on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  had 
reinstated  himself  in  his  see  without  the  sanction  of  an 
ecclesiastical  assembly,  was  again  deposed.  At  this  council 
there  were  no  fewer  than  four  creeds  adopted,  or  at  least 
approved,  none  of  which,  while  they  rejected  certain  Arian  as 
well  as  certain  Sabellian  propositions,  explicitly  asserted  the 
absolute  eternity  and  consubstantiality  of  the  Son.2 

Not    only    was    Athanasius    deposed     by    the    council    of 

1  Bringing  with  him  a  letter  from  Constantine  II.,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
Constantine  I.  had  banished  him  only  to  withdraw  him  from  the  sanguinary 
hands  of  his  enemies. 

2  The  third  confession,  however,  states,  not  only  that  the  Son  was  begotten 
before  all  time,  but  that  He  has  always  coexisted  with  the  Father  as  a  real 
hypostasis. 
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Antioch,  but  a  bishop  was  chosen  in  his  place.  This  was 
Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  governor 
of  Alexandria,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  diocese  during 
the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  compelled  Athanasius  to  flee. 
After  writing  an  eloquent  circular,  in  which  he  protested 
against  his  violent  ejection,  Athanasius  sought  refuge  with  the 
man  who  was  best  able  to  help  him,  and  with  whom  he  was 
sure  of  finding  a  cordial  reception — Julius,  Bishop  of  Eome  ; 
and  to  this  friend  he  came,  attended  by  followers  who  pre- 
sented to  that  country  a  spectacle  altogether  new — two 
monks. 

In  the  west  he  was  revered  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 

After  a  smaller  synod,  held  at  Eome,1  had  pronounced  in 
favour  of  Athanasius,  the  two  Emperors,2  Constantius,  who 
ruled  in  the  east,  and  Constans,  who  ruled  in  the  west, 
summoned  the  council  of  Sardica,3  which  was  presided  over 
by  Hosius,  and  which,  besides  adopting  some  important 
canons,  to  be  noticed  afterwards,  reaffirmed  the  doctrinal 
decision  of  Nice,  and  recognised  Athanasius  as  the  rightful 
Bishop  of  Alexandria.  From  this  synod,  however,  which  was 
attended  by  very  many  bishops,  their  number  being  variously 
estimated  from  170  to  300,  the  Arians,  chiefly  orientals, 
detached  themselves,  holding  a  council  of  their  own  at 
Philippopolis,  where  they  declared  their  adherence  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Antioch.  They  signed  the  fourth 
confession  of  that  council,  but  renewed  the  excommunication 
of  Athanasius,  Marcellus,  and  Paul,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  take  their  seats  at  Sardica.  They  even  excommunicated 
Julius  and  Hosius.  Constantius,  influenced  by  the  decision 
of  Sardica,  and  still  more  by  his  brother  Constans,4  sought  to 
allay  the  flames    by  restoring  Athanasius  and  several  other 

1  Although  some  of  their  members  had  undertaken  to  support  their  views  at 
a  synod  to  be  called  at  Rome  by  Julius,  the  Eusebians  had  excused  themselves 
from  attending. 

2  Constantine  II.  had  been  slain  by  his  brother  Constans  at  Aquileia 
in  340  A.D. 

3  Date  probably  347  a.d.     Hefele  gives  343.     [Conciliengesch,  ii.  p.  535.] 

4  Constantius  being  at  war  with  the  Persians,  his  brother  seized  the 
occasion  as  favourable  for  bringing  him  to  his  views.  Athanasius  says  that 
Constantius  had  previously  ordered  the  governor  of  Alexandria  to  watch 
the  ports  that  he  might  have  him  executed  if  he  presented  himself.  The 
rival  Bishop,  Gregory,  the  Cappadocian,  was  killed  in  a  popular  rising. 
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bishops  to  their  sees.  He  even  gave  Athanasius  a  gracious 
reception  at  Constantinople  when  he  was  on  his  return,  and 
commended  him,  by  a  letter  written  by  his  own  hand,  to  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  as  a  man  of  God,  who  had 
never  been  forsaken  in  his  trials,  and  whose  orthodoxy  and 
holy  walk  were  generally  known. 

But  scarcely  had  two  years  passed  after  the  Bishop's 
restoration,  when,  on  the  death  of  Constans  in  the  west 
(350  A.D.),  a  new  tempest  burst  forth.  He  was  accused, 
without  the  slightest  foundation,  of,  among  other  things, 
an  understanding  with  the  usurper  Magnentius,  the  murderer 
of  Constans.  A  synod  was  held  at  Aries  (353  A.D.),  which 
Constantius  attended  in  person,  and  at  which  his  violence 
and  threats  had  such  effect  that  all  the  bishops,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  signed  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius. 
The  one  who  refused  to  sign  was  Paulinus  of  Treves,  and  he 
was  banished  to  Phrygia,  where  he  died.  At  the  synod  of 
Milan,  convened  at  the  request  of  Liberius  of  Home,  and 
held  two  years  later,  the  result  was  similar,  but  there  were 
found  more  than  one  faithful  among  the  faithless.  There 
were  several  who  could  not  quiet  their  conscience  and 
comfort  their  minds  with  the  base  consolation  that  the 
condemnation  of  Athanasius  did  not  touch  the  doctrine  of 
the  man,  but  only  his  person.  The  number  included 
Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari, 
Dionysius  of  Milan  (in  whose  place  was  put  a  bishop  named 
Anicentius,  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  Latin),  Hosius  of 
Cordova,  now  above  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  Liberius  of 
Pome,  who,  though  he  had  not  been  present,  was  required  to 
concur  with  the  resolutions.1  They  were  all  banished,  and 
Paulus  of  Constantinople  was  murdered.  As  for  Athanasius, 
the  church  was  surrounded  by  five  thousand  men  when  it 
was  crowded  with  worshippers,  who  were  celebrating  a 
nocturnal  festival.  As  the  soldiers  entered,  he  gave  out 
the  136th  Psalm,  and  the  people  joined  in  the  refrain, 
"  And  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  When  they  were 
advancing  to  seize  him,  some  of  his  friends  carried  him  off 
unperceived  among   the   dispersing   congregation,  and  "  as  a 

1  Hosius,  also,  seems  to  have  been  absent,   and  to  have   been  required   to 
sign. 
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bird  escaped  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler,"  he  literally 
hastened  to  the  wilderness  from  the  windy  storm  and  tempest, 
but  not  to  be  at  rest — save  as  he  had  been  wont  to  rest,  by 
staying  himself  upon  his  God. 

For  five  or  six  years  Athanasius  lived  in  danger  of  capture 
and  death,  flying  from  cell  to  cell,  and  from  cave  to  cave,  but 
finding  time  to  write  in  defence  of  the  truth  and  for  the 
comfort  of  its  persecuted  friends.  Old  Hosius  gave  way 
after  a  year,  and  Liberius  after  two  years,  but  Athanasius 
still  trusted  in  Him  who  could  say :  "  Hitherto,  and  no 
further."  As  it  had  been  to  too  great  an  extent  with  the 
Christians  generally,  so  it  was  particularly  with  the  Arians  : 
when  they  were  triumphant  throughout  the  Empire,  they 
turned  their  weapons  against  one  another.  I  have  not  gone, 
and  do  not  mean  to  go,  into  details  as  to  the  synods  that 
were  held  in  this  reign.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  pagan 
historian,  complained  that  these  synods  caused  the  greatest 
confusion  and  inconvenience.  They  deranged  the  postal 
service.  "  The  highways,"  he  said,  "  were  constantly  covered 
with  galloping  bishops." 

The  extreme  party,  the  decided  Arians,  headed  at  this  time 
by  Eunomius,  who  was  for  a  while  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  Acacius 
of  Ciesarea,  Eudoxius,  afterwards  of  Antioch,  and  the  deacon 
Aetius,  who  had  been  a  physician  in  that  same  city,1  boldly 
opposed  their  hepovatov  ["  of  different  substance "],  and 
even  their  avofxotov  ["  unlike "]  to  the  ofioovacov  ["  of  the 
same  substance"]  of  the  Nicene  party  and  the  ofioiovaiov 
["  of  like  substance  "]  of  the  more  moderate,  and  the  larger 
party,  among  the  heterodox.  That  party  was  now  represented 
by  Basil  of  Ancyra  and  Gregory  of  Laodicea,  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  having  died  before  the  council  of  Sardica.  A 
third  party,  headed  by  Valens,  Bishop  of  Mursa  in  Pontus,  a 
mean,  obsequious,  and  even  servile  man,  and  Ursacius,  Bishop 
of  Singidunum  in  Moesia,2  and  favoured  by  the  court,  strove 
to   effect   a  compromise  by  dropping  the  ovaia  ["  essence "] 

1  According  to  Aetius,  the  Son  was  not  begotten.  He  was  created,  but  had 
the  power  of  creating,  which  constituted  His  divinity.  This  extreme  party  was 
called  the  "Eunomians." 

2  Their  object  was  to  hide  from  Constantius  the  difference  between  the 
Anomceans  (those  who  held  that  the  Son  was  "unlike  in  essence"  to  the 
Father)  and  the  Semi-Arians. 
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altogether,  representing  that  it  was  not  in  Scripture,  and 
using  only  the  word  ofioios  ["  like."]  This  proposal  was 
adopted  at  the  second  synod  of  Sirmium  (357  a.d.),  and  the 
declaration  of  that  synod  was  accepted  by  Hosius 1  and 
Liberius,  who  were  worn  out  by  their  banishment.  Liberius, 
indeed,  as  we  see  from  his  letter  to  Valens,  even  concurred 
in  condemning  Athanasius.  But  even  when  Kara  irdvTa 
I"  in  all  things  "]  was  added  at  the  third  synod  of  Sirmium 
(358  a.d.),  and  confirmed  at  some  subsequent  synods,"  the 
division  was  not  healed.  On  the  contrary,  the  breach 
between  Arians  and  Semi-Arians  became  wider,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  there  was  a  gradual  approximation 
between  the  latter  party  and  the  adherents  of  the  Nicene  faith. 
So  it  continued  under  Julian  (361  a.d.),  who  tolerated  all 
Christian  parties,  trusting  that  by  their  disputes  and  mutual 
animosities  they  would  furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  unten- 
ableness  of  their  religion.  He  made  an  exception,  however. 
Athanasius,  who  had  returned  to  Alexandria,  instead  of  pro- 
moting the  pagan  reaction  there  by  his  perverse,  disputatious 
zeal  for  an  unintelligible  dogma,  converted  and  baptized  many 
pagans,  both  men  and  women,  and  once  more  he  was  banished 
— now  as  an  enemy  of  the  gods.  Eecalled  by  Jovian  (363 
a.d.)  he  laboured,  or  rather  continued  to  labour,  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

1  Who  died  in  the  following  year,  bitterly  repenting  his  weakness. 

2  Earlier  in  the  same  year,  a  synod,  convoked  by  Basilius,  had  been  held  at 
Ancyra.  [It  asserted  the  "resemblance  of  essence  "  in  opposition  to  the  Nicene 
confession  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eunomians.] 

At  the  third  synod  of  Sirmium  the  opoioicnov  was  declared,  Liberius  of 
Rome  becoming  a  Semi-Arian  as  easily  as  he  had  become  an  Arian  ;  but 
before  the  fathers  left,  the  new  formula  (dropping  the  alrlx)  was  adopted  as  a 
basis  for  union — to  be  used  at  subsequent  synods. 

Ursacius  and  Valens,  preventing  the  calling  of  an  ecumenical  council,  brought 
it  about  that  the  orientals  should  meet  in  Seleucia,  the  occidentals  in 
Ariminum  (Rimini).  The  council  of  Ariminum,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Restitutus  of  Carthage,  and  was  attended  by  eight  hundred  bishops,  eighty  of 
whom  were  Arians,  reaffirmed  (359  A.D.)  the  decision  of  Nice,  but  their 
delegates  capitulated.  [Ten  bishops  had  been  sent  from  each  council  as  a 
deputation  to  the  Emperor  to  lay  the  proposed  confessions  before  him.]  The 
end  was  the  same  with  the  synod  of  Seleucia.  The  final  decision  of  these 
councils,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (360  A.D.),  was  that  the  Son  is  ofioios  xara  -7ra.tr a,  xuHw;  Xiyovtri  etl 
ypaipal,  "in  all  things "  satisfying  the  Semi-Arians,  and,  "  as  say  the  Scriptures, " 
satisfying  the  Arians. 
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And  there  soon  came  what  was  needed  to  bring  about  a 
complete  reconciliation  between  the  Semi-Arians  and  the 
adherents  of  the  Nicene  creed — the  persecuting  fury  of  the 
Arian  Emperor  Yalens  (364-378  a.d.)  which  was  directed 
against  both  parties.  For  the  fifth  time  Athanasius  was 
banished  (367  a.d.)  He  lived  among  the  tombs,  hidden, 
according  to  his  own  account,  in  his  father's  grave  ;  but  the 
people  of  Alexandria  this  time  demanded  his  recall  with  such 
determination  and  vehemence  that  the  Emperor,  fearing  the 
outbreak  of  a  revolt,  was  constrained  to  yield.  Athanasius 
returned  with  strength  unbroken,  though  with  a  body  spare 
through  fasting  and  vigils,  and  laboured  as  before,  bearing  on 
his  heart  his  own  flock  and  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  He 
was  fresh  and  elastic  at  threescore  and  ten.  And  when  the 
day  came  on  which  he  who  had  been  separated  from  his  people 
so  often  was  to  be  separated  from  them  for  ever,  they  who 
had  long  admired  and  revered  sorrowed,  for  they  knew  that 
within  that  breast  of  iron  there  dwelt  a  heart  of  love,  and 
that  within  that  loving  heart — in  his  heart  of  hearts — He 
reigned  supreme  whose  Name  he  had  exalted  among  men. 

Athanasius  died  in  373  a.d.  Little  could  he  have  foreseen, 
when  acting  among  his  playfellows,  after  the  manner  of  many 
another  boy,  the  part  of  a  clergyman,  and  acting  it  with  such 
native  propriety  and  dignity  that  Alexander,  happening  to 
observe  him,  resolved  to  have  him  educated  for  the  sacred  office 
— little  could  he  have  foreseen  then  what  an  illustrious  part 
he  was  destined  to  play  in  history.  It  is  a  grand  spectacle 
— from  the  nature  of  the  thing  a  rare  one — to  see  a  man  like 
an  Athanasius  or  a  Hildebrand,  though  we  may  not  sym- 
pathise so  much  with  the  one  as  with  the  other,  and  though 
we  may  not  have  full  sympathy  with  either — a  man  who, 
with  no  advantages  of  birth  or  of  fortune,  but  with  unbending 
will  and  singleness  of  aim,  conducts  a  world-wide  movement, 
and,  patient  and  hopeful  amid  discouragements,  struggles,  and 
sufferings,  finally  achieves  the  victory. 

And  yet  we  wish  that  the  noble  man  who  boldly  ques- 
tioned the  right  and  power  of  emperors  when  it  was  exercised 
against  the  Nicene  creed,  and  was  not  afraid  to  denounce 
Constantius  as  a  Pharaoh  and  an  Ahab,  had  not  remained 
silent    when    the  father  of    Constantius    poured   undignified 
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invective  on  the  head  of  Arius  and  sentenced  him  and  his 
adherents  to  banishment  and  their  books  to  the  fire.  The 
employment  of  force  against  theological  opponents  was  an 
evil  of  unspeakable  magnitude,  the  guilt  of  which  lies  heavily, 
not  only  on  emperors,  but  on  the  Church,  and  on  all  parties 
in  the  Church.  But  lately  she  had  been  as  a  woman  desolate 
and  forsaken,  who,  like  her  Lord,  had  not  where  to  lay  her 
head,  and  no  sooner  is  she  brought  into  a  wealthy  place — no 
sooner  do  the  sons  of  them  that  afflicted  her  come  bending 
to  her — than  her  own  sons  begin  to  afflict  one  another. 
Exalted  to  heaven,  she  knew  not,  at  least  as  she  ought  to 
have  known,  the  things  that  belonged  to  her  peace.  And 
what  an  appalling  danger — great  even  when  the  secular  arm 
is  not  invoked,  and  greater  far  when  it  is — that  of  mistaking 
a  form  of  sound  words  for  true  religion !  It  was  a  danger 
which  Athanasius  himself  escaped,  but  to  which,  as  affecting 
multitudes,  his  eyes  were  not  sufficiently  open.  And  where 
was  this  danger  greatest  ?  Where  were  theological  disputes 
conducted  with  greatest  vehemence  and  greatest  subtlety  but 
in  Alexandria,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine — around  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  where  stood  the  cradle  of  the  Church's 
young  vigorous  life  ?  And  what  has  become  of  those  com- 
munities, the  girdle  of  pearls  with  which  the  Lord  had  sur- 
rounded that  glorious  sea  ?  Only  some  miserable  traces  of 
them  are  left.  We  cannot  think  that  they  would  have  been 
thus  abandoned  had  they  clung  to  their  first  love  as  ardently 
as  they  contended  about  points  of  doctrine. 

But  let  us  be  just  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  He  had 
spoken  and  written  keenly, — it  may  be,  all  allowance  made 
for  circumstancs,  too  keenly  and  too  hotly, — but,  though  he 
was  the  man  of  the  age,  the  man  "  in  whom  the  Nicene 
creed  took  flesh  and  blood,"  there  were  many  more  Athanasian 
than  Athanasius  himself.  When  the  Semi-Arians  were 
returning  to  the  Catholic  Church  many  took  deep  offence 
because  their  heroic  leader  did  not  insist  on  the  ofioavaiov. 
Some  had  scruples  about  the  word,  because  it  seemed  to 
destroy  the  distinction  of  persons  ;  but  if  they  professed  the 
substance  of  the  doctrine,  holding  the  essential  Divinity  of 
the  Son,  Athanasius  had  no  scruples  that  prevented  him 
from  acknowledging  them  as  brethren  and  receiving  them  into 
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the  bosom  of  the  Church,  his  wisdom  ceasing  not  to  be  pure 
because,  as  he  grew  older,  it  became  more  peaceable  and 
gentle ;  and  not  on  the  one  point  alone,  but  on  other  points 
also,  he  strove  to  allay  dissensions,  succeeding  for  a  time, 
though  they  broke  out  fiercely  after  his  death. 

I  should  suppose  that,  before  he  went  to  that  God  whose 
honour  he  sought,  Athanasius  had  little  desire  to  retain  the 
anathema  with  the  creed.  On  what  scriptural  authority  is 
the  right  to  anathematise  chiefly  founded  ?  "  Though  we  or 
an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  than  that 
which  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  anathema : "  that  is  the 
chief  precedent  for  a  formal  judicial  act  decreed  in  a  document 
by  men — uninspired  men.  You  may  not  be  able  to  give  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  exegesis  of  the  Apostle's  fiery  words, 
but  you  will  not  go  far  wrong  if,  when  you  adopt  them,  you 
take  them  in  the  spirit  that  prompted  the  still  more  fervent 
words :  "  My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  Israel  is  that 
they  may  be  saved." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


SOME    NOTES    ON    HILARY. 


Hilary,  the  "  Athanasius  of  the  West,"  was  a  Trinitarian 
before  he  saw  the  Nicene  confessor.  He  was  made  bishop  in 
[Poictiers]  his  native  town,  in  350  a.d.,  and  died  in  367  or 
368  a.d. 

In  the  time  of  his  banishment  Hilary  wrote  twelve  books 
on  the  Trinity  (compare  the  Orations  against  the  Avians  by 
Athanasius).  He  wrote  also  a  book  against  Constantins, 
"  that  Antichrist,"  but  it  was  not  published  till  after  the 
Emperor's  death.  Julian,  of  course,  was  not  disposed  to 
avenge  the  attack. 

Like  Justin  Martyr  and  others,  in  seeking  satisfaction  for 
mind  and  spirit,  Hilary  first  tried  philosophy.  In  his  inter- 
pretation there  are  many  arbitrary  allegories. 

He  prevented  his  daughter  Abra  from  marrying,  and  would 
have  her  renounce  everything  ornamental  in  dress.  When 
Abra  had  consented  to  every  sacrifice,  and  her  heart  broke, 
her  father  rejoiced  that  she  had  been  delivered  from  all 
temptations  and  had  gone  to  Christ.  His  wife  longed  to 
follow,  and  in  her  prayer  for  a  speedy  departure  he  supported 
her  with  his  intercession.  He  rejoiced  also  in  her  death, 
which  took  place  soon  afterwards. 

Hilary  seems  to  have  been  raised,  like  Ambrose  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  from  a  layman  to  a  bishop.  He  was 
banished  to  Phrygia  in  356  a.d.,  the  year  after  that  of  the 
synod  of  Milan,  in  which  Constantius  insisted  on  the  accept- 
ance of  his  own  Arian  creed.  He  was  present  at  Seleucia 
(359  A.D.).  Afterwards  he  went  to  Constantinople.  He  offered 
to  engage  in  a  disputation  with  Arian  bishops  in  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  but  found  no  hearing.  He  was  sent  back  to 
Gaul  because  his  influence  in  the  east  was  too  great. 
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CONSTANTINE  AND  HIS  SONS  AND  THE  CHUKCH. 

Ekom  the  year  313  a.d.,  in  which  the  edict  of  Milan  was 
issued,  Constantine  had  in  many  ways  evinced  his  growing 
favour  for  the  Church.  The  clergy  were  exempted  from  the 
XeiTovpyla — that  is,  from  the  burden  of  military  and  muni- 
cipal service.  Bishops  were  taken  into  his  confidence.  The 
most  conspicuous  among  his  Christian  friends  were  Lactantius 
and  Eusebius  and  Hosius,  the  last  mentioned  soon  acquiring 
such  an  influence  over  him  that  the  pagans  called  it  magical. 

Among  the  enactments  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned 
the  law  by  which,  from  reverence  for  the  Redeemer,  the 
punishment  of  crucifixion  was  abolished,  and  it  was  prohibited 
to  break  the  legs  of  criminals  condemned  to  death. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  abolish  gladiatorial  shows,  but 
such  was  the  passion  of  the  multitude  for  them  that  they 
were  only  partially  put  down  during  this  reign. 

With  a  view  to  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  exposing 
and  killing  children,  assistance  from  the  public  resources  and 
from  the  Emperor's  private  wealth  was  offered  to  poor 
parents. 

In  321  a.d.  Constantine  granted  the  Church  legal  permis- 
sion to  receive  bequests,  and  in  the  same  year  he  enjoined 
the  observance  of  Sunday,  not,  however,  requiring  entire 
cessation  from  work,  an  exception  being  made  in  favour  of 
labour  in  the  fields.  The  choice  of  the  name  Dies  Solis 
("  Day  of  the  Sun ")  is  in  accordance  with  the  syncretism 
that  has  so  often  been  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the 
Emperor,  and  to  which  he  even  gave  expression  at  the 
beginning  of  his  famous  letter  to  Alexander  and  Arius,  when 
he  trusted  that  his  intervention  would  allay  the  strife  which 
had  begun  between  them.     "  My  design,"  he  says,  "  was  first 
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to  bring  the  diverse  judgments  formed  by  all  nations  respect- 
ing the  Deity  to  a  condition,  as  it  were,  of  settled  uniformity ; 
and  secondly,  to  restore  a  healthy  tone  to  the  system  of  the 
world,  then  suffering  under  the  malignant  fever  of  a  grievous 
distemper."  1  Eusebius 2  informs  us  that,  while  "  he  enjoined 
on  all  the  subjects  of  the  Eoman  Empire  to  observe  the  Lord's 
Day  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  also  to  honour  the  day  which  pre- 
cedes the  Jewish  Sabbath  (in  memory,  I  suppose,  of  what  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  is  recorded  to  have  achieved  on  that  day), 
his  desire  was  specially  to  teach  his  whole  army  zealously  to 
honour  the  Saviour's  Day  (which  derives  its  name  from  light 
and  from  the  sun),  and  he  freely  granted  to  those  among  them 
who  were  partakers  of  the  Divine  faith  leisure  for  attending 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  God,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  without  impediment  to  perform  their  religious  worship." 

With  regard  to  those  who  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  Divine 
truth,  he  provided,  by  a  second  statute,  that  they  should 
appear  on  each  Lord's  Day  on  an  open  plain  near  the  city, 
and  there,  at  a  given  signal,  offer  to  God  with  one  accord  a 
prayer  which  they  had  previously  learned.  The  prescribed 
prayer  has  in  it,  you  will  perceive,  nothing  specifically 
Christian : — 

"  We  acknowledge  Thee  the  only  God ;  we  own  Thee  as 
our  King,  and  implore  Thy  succour.  By  Thy  power  have 
we  gotten  the  victory ;  through  Thee  are  we  mightier  than 
our  enemies.  We  render  thanks  for  Thy  past  benefits,  and 
trust  Thee  for  future  blessings.  Together  we  pray  to  Thee 
and  beseech  Thee  long  to  preserve  to  us,  safe  and  triumphant, 
our  Emperor  Constantine  and  his  pious  sons." 3 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  Emperor's  growing  pre- 
ference for  Christianity,  which  showed  itself,  further,  in  the 
distribution  of  money  among  the  clergy  and  the  building  of 
churches,  was  that  the  number  of  those  that  professed  that 
religion  rapidly  increased — so  rapidly  that,  as  the  story  goes, 
there  were  baptized  at  Eome  in  one  year  (324  a.d.)  twelve 
thousand    men,  besides  women    and    children,   the   Emperor 

1  Constantine  is  here  speaking  of  the  time  preceding  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Licinius. 

-De  Vita  Const,  iv.  18. 

3  "His  coins  bore  on  the  one  side  the  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ,  on  the 
other  the  figure  of  the  Sun-God,  and  the  inscription  Hoc  iuvictus." 
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having  promised  to  each  convert  a  white  garment  and  twenty 
pieces  of  gold.1 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you  that  the  war  which  broke 
out  with  Licinius  in   323   a.d.  took,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
character  of  a  war  of  religion.     Though  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  bloody  edicts  were  issued  anew  against  the  Christians 
in  the  east,  many  of  them  were  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the 
pagan  populace  and  to  the  zeal  of  the  pagan  prefects,  whose 
attachment  Licinius  was  desirous  of  securing.      It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  victory  of  his  great  rival,  who  had  the  sympathies  of 
the    Christian   population   throughout  the   Empire,   was  con- 
sidered a  new  triumph  of  the  banner  of  the  Cross  over  the 
delusions  of  heathendom.     Although  it  is  not  the  case,  as  it 
is  sometimes  represented,  that  from  this  time  the  emblems  of 
heathen  worship  entirely  disappeared  from  the  imperial  coins, 
yet  Constantine  now  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  that  all  his 
subjects  should  embrace  the  religion  to  which  he  believed  he 
owed  his  success.     Paganism,  however,  he  continued  to  tolerate, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  entirely  prohibited  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods.2     If  he  destroyed  certain  temples,  it  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  those  in   which  immoralities  and  impositions 
were  practised.     On  the  other  hand,  he  erected  many  churches, 
some  of  them  magnificent.      They  were  reared  at  Mcomedia, 
Antioch,  Heliopolis,  and  Borne,  and  at  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.      This    church  building    was    a    work    to    which, 
doubtless,  he  was  earnestly  encouraged  by  his  mother  Helena, 
who  had  already  reared  places  of  Christian  worship  at  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Mount  of   Olives.     At  another  spot  in  the 
promised   land — a   place   of  ancient   fame — there  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  a  superstitious  worship  of  a  peculiar  kind,  in 
which  Jews,  pagans,  and  Christians  all  took  part.     In  the  old 
grove   of  Mamre  the  professors  of  those   different   religions 
among  the  neighbouring  tribes  were  wont  to  assemble  round 
an  altar  under  the  terebinth,  where,  it  was  said,  Abraham  had 
offered  sacrifice.      Some   adorned   the   patriarch's   well   with 
lights,  some   poured   wine   into  it,  and   others,   again,  threw 
down  cakes  and  coins.     The  Emperor  caused  the  altar  to  be 
destroyed,  and  a  Christian  church  to  be  built  on  the  spot. 

1  This  is  not  well  authenticated. 

-  Private  sacrifices,  however,  and  divination  were  forbidden. 
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The  strong  desire  for  unity  by  which  Constantine  was 
constantly  actuated,  and  which  led  him  to  call  the  first 
ecumenical  council,  influenced  him  in  great  part  to  take  a 
step  which  he  himself  ascribed  to  Divine  inspiration.  He 
transferred  the  imperial  residence  to  Byzantium,  which,  raised 
from  its  desolation,  and  enlarged  and  beautified,  became  the 
new  Home,  free  from  the  mighty  traditions  by  wrhich  pagan- 
dom, in  spite  of  the  numerous  conversions  said  to  have  been 
made  in  one  year,  was  still  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil,  and 
inhabited  from  the  first  by  a  population  so  little  prone  to 
idolatry  that,  it  is  said,  the  smoke  of  heathen  sacrifice  never 
ascended  from  the  seven  hills  of  this  Eome  except  during  the 
brief  reign  of  the  Apostate.1  Not  to  speak  of  its  vast  political 
importance,  no  site  could  be  better  chosen  for  centralising  the 
Christianity  of  the  east,  and  for  connecting  the  Church  of  the 
eastern  with  that  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Empire.  No 
doubt  the  connection  was  destined  in  the  course  of  centuries 
to  be  broken ;  but,  while  it  was  maintained,  the  influence 
which  east  and  west  exerted  upon  each  other  wTas  of  momen- 
tous consequence.  The  centre,  however,  was  in  the  east,  and 
it  was  essentially  political.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  vast 
an  influence  this  may  have  had  on  the  development  of  the 
papacy  in  Eome.  The  spiritual  power  asserted  itself  against 
the  temporal.2  Constantinople,  that  most  beautifully  situated 
of  all  capitals,  for  which,  said  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  "  sea  and 
land  emulate  each  other  to  load  it  with  their  treasures  and 
crown  it  queen  of  cities,"  continued  till  the  fifteenth  century 
to  be  a  bulwark  of  Christianity,  first  against  the  Germanic 

1  The  new  capital  was  solemnly  consecrated  on  May  11,  330  a.d. 

2  Milman  puts  it  too  strongly  when  he  says  :  ' '  The  removal  of  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Constantinople  consummated  the  separation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Christianity  ;  one  took  the  dominion  of  the  East,  the  other  of  the  West." 

He  says  more  justly  :  "The  tide  of  Greek  trade  has  ebbed  away  from  the 
West,  and  found  a  nearer  mart ;  political  and  religious  ambition  and  adventure 
crowd  to  the  new  Eastern  court.  That  court  becomes  the  chosen  scene  of 
Christian  controversy  ;  the  Emperor  is  the  proselyte  to  gain  whom  contending 
parties  employ  argument,  influence,  intrigue." 

And  then,  with  regard  to  Rome:  "In  one  respect  Rome  lost  in  dignity: 
she  was  no  longer  the  sole  metropolis  of  the  empire  ;  the  East  no  longer  treated 
her  with  the  deference  of  a  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  the  uncon- 
tested, unrivalled  head  of  her  own  hemisphere  ;  she  had  no  rival  in  those  pro- 
vinces which  yet  held  her  allegiance." — [Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  i. 
ch.  2.] 
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tribes,  and  then  against  Islam  and  its  votaries.  Here  the 
treasures  of  Greek  literature  and  art  were  preserved  when 
they  were  unknown,  or  little  known,  in  the  west,  and  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  in  1453  a.d.  was  our  riches.  It  was  an 
event  which  Providence  overruled  remarkably  to  prepare  for 
the  Preformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  city  is  now 
under  the  Turk.  Were  you  to  look  on  those  hills  and  domes 
and  minarets  from  the  opposite  shore,  where  the  religion  of 
your  home  would  be  mightily  recalled  by  words  on  the  grave- 
stones of  British  soldiers  and  British  nurses,  you  would,  while 
recalling  the  day  on  which  the  august  city  rose,  almost,  we 
may  say,  like  an  exhalation,  anticipate  and  sigh  for  the  time 
when  she  will  again  possess  the  faith  of  the  man  whose  name 
she  bears,  and  than  whom,  though  he  had  his  sins,  she  has 
never  seen  a  greater  sovereign. 

In  the  new  city,  destined  so  long  and  often  so  intensely  to 
fix  the  regard  of  the  world,  Constantine  adorned  the  walls 
of  his  palace  with  representations  of  the  crucifixion  and  other 
scriptural  subjects.  Here,  too,  he  erected  many  churches, 
one  of  them  being  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  which  was  to 
be  his  burying-place.  A  new  epoch  was  come,  and  a  new 
path  was  opened  for  the  arts.  The  Emperor  is  said  to  have 
taken  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  discourses  of  the 
bishops,  and,  even  when  they  were  protracted  to  an  unusual 
length,  to  have  continued  standing  during  the  whole  time 
of  their  delivery — Semper  ego  auditor  tantum,  nunquamne 
reponam  ? '  He  also  delivered  discourses  himself  in  pre- 
sence of  the  court  and  many  thousand  hearers,  who  loudly 
applauded  his  refutation  of  idolatry  and  his  recommendation 
of  Christianity,  in  favour  of  which  he  appealed  to  history, 
especially  the  history  of  the  immediate  past,  and  to  prophecy, 
including  the  Sibylline  Books  and  the  fourth  Eclogue  of 
Virgil.  One  of  his  discourses  has  been  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius.  It  is  entitled,  "  Oration  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Saints  " 
(Oratio  ail  Sanctorum  Coetum).  The  same  writer,  who 
has  doubtless  greatly  amplified  this  production,  which,  as  it 
stands,  is  equal  to  at  least  four  ordinary  sermons,  commends 
most  warmly  the  Emperor's  devout  observance  of  Easter. 
"  At  that  salutary  feast,"  he  says,  "  his  religious  diligence  was 
1  ["Shall  I  always  be  only  a  hearer,  and  never  pay  back ? "  -Juv.  i.  1.] 
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doubled ;  he  fulfilled,  as  it  were,  the  duties  of  a  hierophant 
with  every  energy  of  his  mind  and  body,  and  outvied  all 
others  in  the  zealous  celebration  of  this  feast.  He  changed, 
too,  the  holy  night-vigil  into  a  brightness  like  that  of  day,  by 
causing  waxen  tapers  of  great  length  to  be  lighted  throughout 
the  city ;  besides  which,  torches  everywhere  diffused  their 
light,  so  as  to  impart  to  this  mystic  vigil  a  brilliant  splendour 
beyond  that  of  day.  As  soon  as  day  itself  returned,  in 
imitation  of  our  Saviour's  gracious  act,  he  opened  a  liberal 
hand  to  his  subjects  of  every  nation,  province,  and  people, 
and  lavished  abundant  bounties  on  all."  l 

There  lies  a  deeper  stain  on  Constantine  than  the  execu- 
tion, in  violation  of  the  oath  given  to  Constantia,  of  Licinius. 
Crispus,  his  first  son  by  his  wife  Minervina,  he  caused  to  be 
put  to  death.  According  to  the  account  that  seems  to  be 
most  commonly  received,2  Crispus  was  murdered  on  a  false 
and  abominable  accusation,  brought  against  him  by  his  step- 
mother Fausta,  who  soon  after,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
prince's  innocence,  was  herself  executed,  not  only  as  the 
accuser  of  her  stepson,  but  as  an  adulteress.  Gibbon  ascribes 
the  murder  of  the  Emperor's  son  to  jealousy,  the  prince 
having  distinguished  himself  in  war,  and  having  won  a 
dangerous  popularity.  Speaking  of  him  and  of  the  young 
Licinius,  who  was  involved  in  his  ruin,  he  says  :  "  The  story 
of  these  unhappy  princes,  the  nature  and  evidence  of  their 
guilt,  the  forms  of  their  trial,  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
death,  were  buried  in  mysterious  obscurity  ;  and  the  courtly 
bishop,  who  has  celebrated  in  an  elaborate  work  the  virtues 
and  piety  of  his  hero,  observes  a  prudent  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  tragic  events."  3  Kemarkably  enough,  some  of 
the  heathens,  including  Zosimus  and  the  Emperor  Julian, 
afterwards  connected  Constantine's  conversion  to  Christianity 
with  the  murder  of  his  son  and  other  instances  of  blood- 
guiltiness.  Tortured  by  conscience,  he  applied  to  heathen 
priests  or  to  Neo-platonic  philosophers, — the  story  is  told  both 
ways, — in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  cleanse  the 

1  De  Vita  Constant,  iv.  22. 

a  "Suspicion  of  political  conspiracy"  was  another  ground  assigned.     Schaff 
combines  the  two. 

3  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xviii. 
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foul  bosom,  and  "  pluck  out  the  rooted  sorrow  from  the 
brain."  The  answer  was,  that  for  such  crimes  there  was  no 
atonement.  Looking  about  for  deliverance,  the  Emperor 
obtained  from  some  Christian  or  Christians  the  assurance  that 
all  his  sins  would  be  washed  away  if  he  repented  and  were 
baptized.  Thereupon  he  became  a  Christian  himself,  and 
desired  his  subjects  to  embrace  a  religion  that  offered  such 
comfort  to  the  wicked.  That  the  holy  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion should  be  thus  misrepresented  and  profaned  is  nothing- 
unusual,  but  the  story  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  chronology. 
Constantine's  confession  of  Christianity  long  preceded  the 
date  of  the  murder  of  Crispus,  and  his  baptism  did  not  take 
place  till  he  lay  on  his  deathbed. 

In  the  Martyrs'  Church  at  Drepanum  in  Bithynia,  after- 
wards, in  honour  of  Helena,  who  had  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  called  Helenopolis,  Constantine,  who  had  preached  to 
applauding  crowds,  who  had  convoked  and  powerfully  influ- 
enced the  first  ecumenical  council,  and  who  had  called 
himself  a  bishop,1  was  received  into  the  number  of  catechu- 
mens. He  was  already  sick ;  and  soon  after,  as  he  lay  on 
his  deathbed  at  Nicomedia,  baptism  was  administered  to  him 
by  Eusebius.  Fain  would  he  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
promised  land,  to  be  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  but  he  doubted 
not  the  virtue  of  the  ordinance,  though  administered  with 
common  water — common  it  ceased  to  be  in  the  performance 
of  the  rite.  Thenceforward  he  would  wear  no  more  the 
imperial  robe,  but  rested,  clad  in  a  white  garment,  on  a  white 
bed.  He  had  now  received  the  Divine  light,  he  said ;  he  had 
now  entered  on  true  life.2 

On  Pentecost,  the  twenty  -  second  of  May  of  the  year 
337  A.D.,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  died,3  having 
reigned  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors  from  the  time  of 
Augustus.     Upon  the  news  of  his  death,  Eusebius  tells  us, 

1  iniffKo-xo;  ruv  %\ui  [of  the  "external  affairs  "  of  the  Church]. 

2  "  On  his  deathbed  he  granted  to  several  who  had  been  unjustly  banished 
permission  to  return,  and  made  several  bequests  to  the  churches,  particularly 
the  Roman." — Hergenrother  [Kirchengesch.,  Iter  s.  205]. 

3  At  Ancyrona,  a  suburb  of  Nicomedia.  ' '  He  probably  died  with  the  same 
consolation  as  Peter"  (the  Great),  "whose  last  words  were  :  'I  trust  that  in 
respect  to  the  good  I  have  striven  to  do  my  people  (the  Church),  God  will 
pardon  my  sins.'" — Sehaff  [Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  17]. 

2c 
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the  bodyguard  rent  their  garments,  and  prostrated  themselves, 
and  struck  their  heads  on  the  ground,  while  the  rest  of  the 
soldiers  mourned  as  a  flock  the  removal  of  their  good  shep- 
herd, and  the  people  ran  wildly  through  the  city,  each 
lamenting  the  event  as  a  personal  calamity.  The  soldiers 
laid  the  body  in  a  golden  coffin,  which  they  enveloped  in  a 
covering  of  purple,  and  removed  it  to  the  city  called  by  his 
own  name.  There,  in  the  central  apartment  of  the  palace, 
the  body  lay  on  an  elevated  resting-place,  arrayed  in  the 
symbols  of  sovereignty — the  diadem  and  purple  robe — sur- 
rounded with  candles  burning  on  golden  candlesticks,  and 
encircled  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  attendants,  who  watched 
around  it  incessantly  day  and  night.  Military  officers,  magis- 
trates, and  senators,  followed  by  multitudes  of  every  rank, 
including  women  and  children,  came  to  witness  the  marvel- 
lous spectacle,  and  all  saluted  their  coffined  sovereign  with 
bended  knee,  as  though  he  were  still  alive.  "  This  blessed 
prince,"  says  the  biographer,  "  reigned  still  in  death."  Before 
he  was  buried,  paintings  embodying  a  representation  of 
heaven  itself,  and  depicting  the  Emperor  in  an  ethereal  man- 
sion above  the  celestial  vault,  were  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
Soldiers  and  citizens  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  sons,  who, 
they  declared,  were  alone  worthy  to  be  his  successors.  At 
length  Constantius  came.  He  took  the  chief  place  in  the 
funeral  procession,  soldiers  in  military  array  going  before,  and 
vast  multitudes  of  the  people  following.  When  the  coffin 
was  laid  within  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  Constantius 
had  withdrawn  with  his  soldiers,  the  ministers  of  God  came 
forward  and  offered  their  prayers  amid  surrounding  multi- 
tudes of  the  faithful,  who  united,  with  many  tears,  in  suppli- 
cating for  the  deceased  Emperor's  soul.  The  body  meanwhile 
was  raised  on  a  lofty  scaffolding,  and  fervent  eulogies  on  the 
character  of  the  departed  were  joined  with  prayers  for  his 
repose.  The  historian  does  not  tell  us  what  was  afterwards 
done  with  the  body ;  but  Constantine  himself  had  once  said 
to  a  courtier :  "  Though  thou  couldst  obtain  the  whole  world, 
thou  shalt  have  at  last  no  more  than  this  little  spot  which  I 
mark  with  my  spear "  (tracing  the  dimensions  of  a  human 
figure),  "  if,  indeed,  even  that  be  thine ;  for  thou  mayest  be 
consumed  by  fire,  or  drowned  in  the  sea,  or  devoured  by  wild 
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beasts." l  Eusebius,  however,  looks  at  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  only  in  the  one  aspect — it  was  a  triumphal  chariot 
for  the  greatest  of  rulers.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  a  coin  was 
struck,  on  which  Constantine  appeared  on  the  one  side  with 
his  head  closely  veiled,  and  on  the  reverse  as  a  charioteer 
drawn  by  four  horses,  a  hand  stretched  down  from  above  to 
receive  him  into  heaven.  His  sons  also  receive  from  the 
aged  historian  a  tribute  which  probably  he  would  have  with- 
held had  he  written  at  the  end,  and  not  at  the  beginning,  of 
their  reign.  He  would  not  compare  their  father  with  that 
bird  which  dies  in  the  midst  of  aromatic  perfumes,  and,  rising 
from  its  own  ashes  with  new  life,  soars  aloft  in  the  same  form 
as  it  had  before,  but  rather  with  the  Saviour,  who,  as  the 
sown  corn  which  is  multiplied  from  a  single  grain,  had 
yielded  abundant  increase  through  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
had  overflowed  the  world  with  its  fruit.  So  Constantine 
became  multiplied,  as  it  were,  through  the  succession  of  his 
sons. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  Constantine  was  mourned 
sincerely.  His  reign  had  been  long  and  successful.  As  a 
general  he  had  won  unfading  laurels.  Though  he  did  not 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  religious  equality  proclaimed  in 
313,  but  in  various  ways  favoured  the  Church,  he  acted 
towards  his  pagan  subjects  with  a  caution  and  wisdom  that 
contrast  most  advantageously  with  the  conduct  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Though  with  him  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
so-called  "  Caesareopapy,"  which  found  its  antithesis,  and,  in 
some  measure,  its  corrective,  in  the  Papacy,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  great  end  was  not  to  impose  any  theological 
tenets  of  his  own,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  peace  and 
unity  in  a  way  consistent  with  what  he  understood  to  be  the 
mind  of  the  Church.  Though  his  character  was  by  no  means 
spotless — though  he  even  disgraced  his  reign  with  some  great 
crimes — though,  like  Clovis  and  others,  he  may  have  been 
drawn  to  Christianity  by  the  belief  that  Christ,  more  powerful 
than  the  gods  of  antiquity,  could  give  him  the  victory  over 
his  enemies — though  something  heathenish  may  have  adhered 
to  him  till  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  at  Nicomedia — we  are  not 
entitled  to  deny  that  he  had  convictions  that  could  be  properly 
1  [De  Vita  Const,  iv.  30.] 
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called  religious,  or  to  suppose  that  the  devout  speeches  which, 
possibly  with  additions  and  embellishments,  have  been  put 
into  his  mouth,  are  from  beginning  to  end  pure  inventions. 

As  to  the  importance  which  Christianity  acquired  in  his 
reign,  "  for  that,"  says  Baur,  "  Christianity  has  to  thank  her- 
self;" and  what  gives  Constantine  importance  in  the  history 
of  religion  is,  not  his  own  private  convictions,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  but  mainly  this,  that  he  understood  his  time. 
That  the  Roman  senate  of  the  age  did  not  understand,  but  it 
did  not  withhold  its  tribute  from  Constantine.  It  enrolled 
among  the  gods  him  who  is  everywhere  called  great,  and  who 
in  the  east  is  celebrated  as  aytos,  lcra7r6aTO/\.o<; — "  a  saint," 
"  the  equal  of  the  apostles." 

In  accordance  with  the  will  which  Constantine  himself  had 
declared  in  335  a.d.  the  great  Empire  was  divided  among  his 
three  sons,  the  eldest,  Constantine  II.,  receiving  the  lands  of 
his  grandfather  Chlorus — Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain;  Constantius 
receiving  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  and  Constans,  the  third  son, 
receiving  Italy  and  Africa,  along  with  the  lands  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  To  secure  themselves  on  the 
throne,  the  three  rid  themselves,  in  oriental  fashion,  of  those 
who  might  possibly  become  their  rivals ;  at  their  succession, 
as  it  has  been  expressed,  "  they  trod  upon  the  corpses  of  the 
numerous  kindred  of  their  father,  excepting  two  nephews, 
Gallus  and  Julian,  who  were  saved  only  by  sickness  and 
youth  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers." 

According  to  Eusebius,  the  three  sons  had  received  an 
admirable  Christian  education.  Their  father  had  not  only 
given  them  the  best  and  most  approved  teachers,  but  had 
himself  taught  them  to  prefer  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God 
to  all  riches  and  worldly  power,  and  had  exhorted  them  to 
protect  the  Church,  and  make  a  public  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  the  sons,  having  got  their  kindred  out  of  the 
way,  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  Constantine  II., 
who  fain  would  have  added  the  rest  of  Africa  to  his  allotted 
part  of  it,  made  war  upon  his  brother  Constans,  and  perished 
in  the  battle  of  Aquileia  three  years  after  his  accession.  The 
Empire  was  thus  divided  between  the  two  surviving  brothers, 
and  Constantius  held  the  east,  and  Constans  the  west,  till, 
ten  years  afterwards,  Constans  was  murdered  (350  a.d.)  by  the 
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barbarian  usurper  Magnentius,  whom  the  legions  of  Gaul  had 
hailed  with  the  title  of  Augustus.  Magnentius  having  been 
in  turn  defeated,1  and  having  taken  his  own  life,  Coustan- 
tius  became  sole  Emperor.  He  continued  to  reign  through 
troublous  years  till  361  A.D.,  when,  like  his  father,  he  died  a 
natural  death,  having,  in  this  also  like  his  father,  undergone 
baptism  shortly  before  he  expired. 

Constantius,  as  sole  Emperor,  continued  to  carry  on  the 
work  which  had  been  begun  in  the  time  of  Constans,  and  in 
conjunction  with  him,  the  work,  namely,  of  the  violent  exter- 
mination of  the  heathen  religion.  A  vain  prince,  flattered 
and  swayed,  it  is  said,  by  eunuchs,  women,  and  bishops,  he 
rushed  forward  where  his  father  would  have  wisely  held  back, 
and  used  language,  and  issued  edicts  from  which  his  father 
would  have  shrunk.  He  ordered  that  the  temples  should 
everywhere  be  shut,  and  forbade  sacrifices  on  pain  of  death. 
But,  though  the  governors  of  provinces  who  neglected  to 
enforce  the  ordinance  were  threatened  with  the  same  penalty, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  the  imperial  will  fully  into 
execution,  especially  in  Borne  and  Alexandria,  where,  though  the 
simple  faith  in  the  gods  as  cherished  in  early  times  no  longer 
existed,  the  minds  of  many  were  fettered  by  great  recollections, 
and  where  the  desperate  struggle  of  Neo-platonism  to  infuse 
new  life  into  the  old  religion  was  helped  by  the  perverse  and 
cruel  means  now  resorted  to  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  truth.  A  reaction  could  not,  indeed,  permanently 
restore  that  which  was  without  inner  life ;  but  if  a  reaction 
came,  and  it  did  come,  it  must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
intolerance  and  violence  of  the  sons  of  Constantine,  which  had 
their  effect  on  Julian,  and  which  justified  the  most  celebrated 
heathen  orators  of  the  time,  when,  working  themselves  up  into 
enthusiasm  for  the  gods,  they  raised  an  accusation  the  oppo- 
site of  that  which  had  been  heard  in  the  preceding  centuries : 
"  The  Christians  cast  themselves  down  before  the  image  of  the 
Emperor,  that  their  religion  may  be  propagated  by  imperial 
favour."  There  were  indeed  powerful  voices  heard  demanding 
toleration  for  orthodoxy, — you  remember  that  the  Arian  Con- 
stantius persecuted  not  only  the  pagans,  but  the  adherents  of 
the  Nicene  creed, — but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Church 

1  At  Mursa. 
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approved  of  the  measures  of  repression  against  the  votaries  of 
the  ancient  religion.1  And  certainly,  when  she  was  enriched 
by  violence  with  the  booty  of  heathen  temples,  the  gain  was 
not  hers — it  was  the  enemy's. 

1  Yet  Constantius  "left  the  most  famous  schools  in  the  hands  of  heathen 
sophists  and  the  Neo-platonists,  and,  inconsistently  enough,  filled  the  priestly 
offices  when  vacant."  "He  forbade  perversion  to  the  Jewish  religion,  357." — 
Hergenrbther  [Kirchenyesch.  Iter  Bund,  s.  205]. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

JULIAN. 

On  the  death  of  Constantius  (361  a.d.),  and  the  accession  of 
Julian,  the  hopes  of  the  heathen  revived,  and  the  Christians 
were  threatened  with  a  new  period  of  persecution. 

Flavius  Claudius  Julian,  born  on  the  17th  November 
331  a.d.,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Constantius,  stepbrother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  of  Basilina,  who  died  a  few 
months  after  her  child's  birth.  To  the  misfortune  of  having 
never  known  a  mother  was  added  the  death  of  his  father  and 
his  elder  brother,  murdered,  the  report  went,  by  the  secret 
command  of  his  cousin,  Constantius.  He  himself  was  thought 
too  young,  and  his  brother  Gallus  too  weak  in  health,  to  be 
dangerous. 

An  old  slave,  to  whom  the  education  of  the  future  Emperor 
was  entrusted,  gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  classic  literature  ; 
but,  while  he  conceived  an  admiration  for  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  Homer,  he  describes  himself  as  having  been  from 
childhood  filled  with  a  violent  longing  after  the  brightness  of 
the  god  Helios.  Tbe  sight  of  the  heavenly  light  transported 
him,  and  on  clear,  cloudless  nights,  he  would  go  forth  to  gaze 
on  the  beauty  of  the  starry  heaven,  and  was  so  enraptured 
that  he  had  no  ear  for  anyone  who  might  chance  to  address 
him. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  removed, 
along  with  his  brother,  to  an  imperial  castle  in  Cappadocia 
(Makellum),  where  he  was  kept  six  years  in  entire  seclusion 
from  the  world,  wretched  with  suspicion,  and  surrounded  with 
clergymen.  "  He  was  systematically  spoiled,"  says  SchafT, 
"  by  false  education,  and  made  the  enemy  of  that  very  religion 
which  pedantic  teachers  attempted  to  force  upon  his  free  and 
independent  mind,  and  which  they  so  poorly  recommended 
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by  their  lives.  We  have  a  striking  parallel  in  more  recent 
history  in  the  case  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia."  1 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  has  been  noticed  that 
Julian  himself,  in  an  epistle  to  the  Athenians,  in  which  he 
details  all  that  he  had  to  suffer  from  Constantius,  does  not 
complain  of  the  pious  exercises  in  which,  while  a  youth,  he 
was  required  to  take  part. 

Having  returned  to  Constantinople,  Julian  frequented  the 
schools  of  learning,2  while  his  brother  was  drawn  to  the 
court.  And  now  he  felt  the  influence,  to  which  he  was 
strongly  predisposed,  of  that  philosophical,  allegorical  method 
of  interpreting  the  old  poets  which  could  give  a  pure  sense  to 
fables  seemingly  the  most  gross  and  licentious,  and  made  the 
gods  of  Olympus  live  again  in  idealised  form.  The  influence 
of  this  philosophical  sect  had  never  been  greater ;  and  Julian, 
who  had  been  closely  observed,  Constantius  having  even 
heard  that  many  of  the  people  spoke  of  the  youth  as  already 
fit  to  reign,  was  speedily  withdrawn  from  it.  He  was  removed 
to  Nicomedia,  but  it  so  happened  that  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Neo-platonic  philosophers — Libanius — arrived  there 
about  the  same  time ;  and,  though  Julian  was  prohibited 
from  attending  the  prelections  of  this  heathen  teacher,  his 
Christian  instructors,  it  is  said,  exacting  from  him  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  attend  them,  he  contrived  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  manuscripts,  which  he  eagerly  read.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  waters  were  none  the  less  sweet 
because  they  were  stolen.  He  was  charmed,  not  only  with 
the  allegorical  wisdom  of  his  teacher,  but  with  his  Platonic 
doctrine  of  the  soul — its  heavenly  origin,  and  the  hope  that, 
though  now  a  captive,  it  would  yet  be  freed  from  the  bonds 
of  matter.3 

But  the  philosophy  of  Julian  was  allied  with  superstition. 
While  he  held  a  certain  monotheism,  making  the  visible 
Helios  the  mediator,  so  to  speak,  between  the  universe  and 
the  one  invisible,  eternal  source  of  light  and  life,  he  believed 

1  [History  of  (he  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.] 

2  At  Constantinople  he  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  eunuch  Mar- 
donius  ;  and  there  the  grammarian  Nikokles,  and  the  sophist  Ekebolus  were  his 
first  teachers. 

8  His  brother  Gallus  visited  him  at  Nicomedia,  and  advised  him,  without 
making  any  impression,  to  remain  true  to  the  Christian  religion. 
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in  a  multitude  of  subordinate  divinities,  some  of  whom,  he 
declared,  visited  him  in  the  night  season  and  assured  him  of 
their  favour.  He  practised  the  art  of  divination,  and,  at  the 
time  when  his  Christian  impressions,  if  he  ever  had  any 
impressions  that  could  be  truly  called  by  that  name,  were 
effaced  by  the  teaching  of  Libanins,  and  also  by  the  philo- 
sopher Maximus  of  Ephesus,  at  Nicomedia,  and  when  their 
lessons  were  confirmed  by  Chrysanthius  at  Ephesus,  the 
friends  of  paganism,  flattering  his  vanity,  entertained  him  with 
prophecies,  which  he  accepted  as  coming  from  heaven,  of  the 
victory  which  was  soon  to  be  won  for  the  gods,  and  won  by 
him.  His  renunciation  of  Christianity,  however,  which, 
according  to  himself,  took  place  in  his  twentieth  year 
(351  A.D.),  was  by  no  means  open.  On  the  contrary,  he  even 
took  office  in  the  Church  of  Nicomedia  as  a  reader  {ava- 
iyvct)arr]<i),  and  —  what  is  still  more  astonishing  —  ten  years 
afterwards,  when  he  had  won  a  brilliant  name,  and  the  imperial 
crown  was  within  his  grasp,  he  was,  according  to  reliable 
evidence,  found  at  Vienne,  where  an  old  blind  woman  had 
prophesied  that  he  would  restore  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
solemnly  celebrating  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  and  pronouncing 
a  lofty  panegyric  on  the  man  whom  he  hated  as  deeply  as  he 
hated  Christianity,  and  who  certainly  had  no  claims  on  his 
love  or  admiration — his  cousin  Constantius. 

But  before  his  public  life  began,  and  after  that  of  his 
brother  Gallus,  who  had  been  made  Csesar,  and  had  been  found 
incapable,  unjust,  and  violent,  had  ended  tragically,1  he  was 
delivered,  through  the  friendly  influence  of  Eusebia,  from 
captivity  at  Milan,  where  he  had  been  kept  for  more  than 
seven  months  in  constant  fear  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  his  family,  and  some  time  after,  obtaining  an  audience  of 
the  Emperor,  was  directed  to  betake  himself  to  Athens.  If 
anything  wras  needed  to  confirm  him  in  his  sentiments,  it  was 

1  Flavius  Julius  Gallus  was  also  the  son  of  Julianus  Constantius,  but  by 
Galla.  His  teachers  at  Makellum  were  Nikokles  Luco,  the  grammarian,  anil 
Ekebolus,  the  rhetorician,  and  he  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  eunuch 
Mardonius,  and  of  Eusebius,  afterwards  of  Csesarea. 

Gallus  was  made  Csesar  in  351  A. P.  He  incited  a  mob  to  murder  imperial 
commissioners  sent  to  inquire  into  his  conduct  (negligence  and  misgovernment), 
who  had,  indeed,  been  imprudent  and  haughty.  He  was  ensnared  and  was 
beheaded  in  a  prison  (354  a.d.  ). 
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his  residence  in  the  city  in  which  learned  teachers  had 
already  converted  Christian  youths  to  the  old  religion,  already 
the  religion  of  Julian's  heart,  and  a  religion  for  which  innumer- 
able monuments  on  the  heights  and  in  the  plain  pled  with 
a  charming  eloquence  to  which  he  was  too  willing  to  abandon 
himself. 

At  this  time  he  was  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Suddenly,  and  contrary,  it  is  probable,  to  his  own  expecta- 
tion, Julian  was  thrown  into  a  military  and  political  career. 
Chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Eusebia,  he  was  adorned  with 
the  title  and  the  purple  of  Cresar  by  Constantius,  who,  now 
advancing  in  age,  and  seeing  the  Empire  exposed  to  great 
dangers,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  felt  his  need  of  a 
colleague.  Julian,  to  whom,  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  his 
sister  Helena  in  marriage,  was  nominated  (355  a.d.)  to  the 
command  in  Gaul,  where  he  was  called  to  contend  against 
the  Allemanni  and  Franks.  Although  he  was  totally  unskilled 
and  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  for  a  time  his 
command  was  merely  nominal,  the  Csesar  being  wise  enough 
to  follow  the  directions  of  those  who  had  skill  and  experience, 
he  soon  compensated  for  what  was  wanting ;  and,  as  if  all  his 
life  he  had  occupied  himself  with  arms,  and  not  with  books, 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  and  able  general, 
and  astounded  the  Empire  by  his  administration,  as  well  as 
by  his  prowess. 

But,  while  the  idol  of  the  legions  and  the  terror  of  the 
barbarians,  Julian  found  opportunity  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  favourite  studies,  and  for  his  secret  devotions  too — for 
prayers  to  Helios,  in  whom  he  beheld  the  image  and  bright- 
ness of  the  eternal  source  of  light,  and  to  Hermes,  in  whom 
he  adored  the  all-penetrating  world  spirit.  But  though  he 
concealed  his  religious  sympathies,  and  gave  no  indication 
that  he  was  nourishing  rebellious  projects,  his  brilliant 
reputation  and  extraordinary  popularity  inflamed  the  Emperor 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Constantius  wrote  commanding 
that  the  greater  part  of  Julian's  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
from  him,  but  the  soldiers  refused  to  obey,  and,  surrounding 
their  general,  who  was  as  great  a  favourite  with  them  as  the 
Emperor  had  been  in  his  day,  loudly  and  impetuously 
proclaimed  him  Augustus.      It  was  after  this  that  Julian  went 
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to  Vienne  ;  and  though  in  all  likelihood  his  resolution  to 
accept  the  offered  crown  and  restore  the  ancient  religion  was 
already  taken,  he  still  wore  the  mask,  and,  in  order  to  disarm 
the  suspicions,  not  only  of  Constantius,  but  of  the  whole 
Christian  party,  joined  in  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
Epiphany  (361  a.d.).  The  first  public  declaration  of  his 
religion  was  made  to  the  ambassadors  whom  the  Emperor 
sent  to  treat  with  him,  and  to  recall  him  under  promise  of 
safe-conduct.  He  replied  openly  that  he  thought  it  better 
to  trust  to  the  gods  than  to  the  words  of  Constantius. 
Assured  of  victory,  he  set  out  with  his  soldiers  who,  as 
Gibbon  (from  Ammianus)  tells,  "  clashing  their  shields,  and 
pointing  their  drawn  swords  to  their  throats,  devoted  them- 
selves, with  horrid  imprecations,  to  the  service  of  a  leader 
whom  they  celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  Gaul,  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  Germans."  !  They  protested  that  they  would 
follow  him  to  the  furthest  extremities  of  Europe  or  of  Asia. 
The  calamity  of  a  civil  war  was  averted  by  the  timely  death 
of  Constantius,  who  was  seized  with  fever  while  on  his  way 
from  Antioch  to  take  revenge  on  his  rival,  and  expired  at  a 
little  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarsus.  Julian  had 
been  received  with  triumphant  acclamation  in  Constantinople 
before  the  remains  of  his  cousin  were  brought  thither.  Clad 
in  mourning,  he  accompanied  the  funeral  to  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  prodigious  activity  of  Julian  during  his  short  reign 
has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history.  Schaff,  recalling  what  he 
was  as  a  prince,  general,  judge,  high-priest,  correspondent  and 
author,  and  remarking  that  his  only  recreation  was  change  of 
labour,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  his  labours  were  simultane- 
ously manifold  (he  would  at  one  time  use  his  hand  in  writing, 
his  ear  in  hearing,  and  his  voice  in  speaking),  says  that 
"  he  sought  to  unite  the  fame  of  an  Alexander,  a  Marcus 
Aurelius,  a  Plato,  and  a  Diogenes."  2  As  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  his  image  seemed  constantly  to 
hover  before  the  soul  of  Julian  as  the  ideal  of  a  ruler,  and, 
like  that  sovereign,  he  regarded  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
religion  as  the  most  powerful  support  of  the  throne  and  the 

1  [Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxii.  ;  Ammian.  xxi.  5.] 

2  [History  of  the.  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.] 
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necessary  condition  of  the  public  welfare.  As  to  Lis  seeking 
the  fame  of  Diogenes,  Julian  carried  his  simplicity  and 
severity  to  an  extreme  cynicism,  which  transgressed  decency, 
and  injured  him  greatly  even  in  the  estimation  of  his  pagan 
admirers.  In  his  religious  activity,  in  particular — in  the 
perpetual  unrest  and  excitement  with  which  he  hastened 
from  temple  to  temple,  sacrificed  at  all  altars  and  left  nothing 
untried  in  his  attempt  to  restore  the  pagan  worship  in  its 
full  pomp  and  splendour,  with  all  its  ceremonies  and 
mysteries — in  this  Baur  sees  unmistakable  evidence  of  a 
secret  consciousness  that  the  enterprise  to  which  he  set 
himself  was  an  unnatural  and  a  hopeless  one.1 

Even  in  the  activity  that  Julian  showed  in  another 
direction  immediately  after  his  accession,  and  that  was,  on 
the  whole,  most  advantageous  to  his  burdened  subjects,  Gibbon 
himself,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  underrate 
the  Emperor,  finds  something  to  censure.  What  he  did,  he 
overdid.  In  reducing  the  monstrous  expenditure  of  the 
imperial  court,  he  forgot  the  laws  of  reason  and  justice. 
"  Soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople," 
Gibbon  relates,  "  he  had  occasion  for  the  service  of  a  barber. 
An  officer,  magnificently  dressed,  immediately  presented 
himself.  'It  is  a  barber,'  exclaimed  the  prince,  with 
affected  surprise,  '  that  I  want,  and  not  a  receiver-general  of 
the  finances.'  He  questioned  the  man  concerning  the  profits 
of  his  employment ;  and  was  informed,  that  besides  a  large 
salary,  and  some  valuable  perquisites,  he  enjoyed  a  daily 
allowance  for  twenty  servants,  and  as  many  horses.  A  thou- 
sand barbers,  a  thousand  cup-bearers,  a  thousand  cooks,  were 
distributed  in  the  several  offices  of  luxury;  and  the  number 
of  eunuchs  could  be  compared  only  with  the  insects  of  a 
summer's  day."  After  going  into  some  particulars  as  the 
enormous  waste  caused  by  the  creation  and  sale  of  so  many 
superfluous  and  titular  employments,  he  says :  "By  a  single 
edict,  he  reduced  the  palace  of  Constantinople  to  an  im- 
mense desert,  and  dismissed  with  ignominy  the  whole  train 
of  slaves  and  dependants,  without  providing  any  just,  or 
at   least,    benevolent    exceptions,   for    the   age,   the    services, 

1  [Die  Chrivtliche  Kirche  vom  Anfang  des  iten  bis  zum  Enden    des  6ten 
Jahrhunderts,  s.  17.] 
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or   the  poverty,    of  the    faithful    domestics    of  the    imperial 
family."  l 

But  we  return  to  that  which  above  all  claims  our  attention 
— the  vain,  the  Sisyphean,  or,  if  you  will  take  the  word  of 
Strauss,  which  has  become  famous,  the  "  romantic "   under- 
taking of  Julian  to  restore  the  ancient  religion.      But  what 
first  of  all  and  most  of  all  surprises  in  him,  says  one  who 
was  certainly  more  of  a  philosopher  than  the  Emperor,  is  not 
his  zeal  for  the  old,  but  his  vile  hatred  of  the  new.      The 
circumstances   of  his   early  life  may  partly  account  for  his 
aversion,  his  contempt,  his  hatred,  but  that  the  influence  of 
those  circumstances  was  not  necessarily  irresistible,  is  a  thing- 
obvious  enough  in  itself;  and,if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  remember  that  they  were  common  to  him  with  his  brother 
Gallus,   who   not   only   continued   to    profess    the    Christian 
religion,   but  earnestly    counselled   Julian    not   to   desert   it. 
But  again,  if  you  will  find  external  causes,  stress  may  be  laid 
on  the  theological  disputes  which  agitated  the  Empire  during 
the  reign  of  Constantius,  and  which  were  doubtless  calculated 
to    alienate   or  repel  the   minds   of  many  from   Christianity. 
Still  further,  Neo-platonic  teachers  did  much  to  mould  him  ; 
but  Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  also  studied 
under  Neo-platonic  teachers,  and  at  Athens  too,  and  they  left 
that   city   stronger  in  the  faith  than  when   they  entered  it, 
though  with  sad  forebodings  of  the  young  prince  who  studied 
there  at  the  same  time,  and  afterwards  opened  the  wondrous 
temple   dedicated    to    the   Motherless   Virgin.       Probably    a 
deeper  reason,  though  the  reasons  mentioned  may  be  taken 
into  consideration,  lies  in  the  strange  attraction  which  outward 
nature,  and  especially  the  glory  of  the  great  god  Helios  and 
of  the  nocturnal  heavens,  exercised  upon  him  from  his  early 
years.     This  sympathy  with  the  life  of  nature  produced  an 
aversion  to  that  religion  which  he  was  wont  to  characterise 
as   a    religion    of    the  dead   and    of  graves,   whose    votaries 
worshipped  a  dead  Jew,  and,  not  content  with  one  dead  man, 
were    continually   adding  new   ones,  as   he   said   in  allusion 
to  the   growing   veneration   for   relics.     There    is,  moreover, 
something   in   Strauss's   idea   of  the  romantic,  as  applied  to 
those  who,  dissatisfied  and  at  war  with  the  present,  do  not 
1  [Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxii.] 
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press  forward  to  the  future,  but  revert  eagerly  and  passion- 
ately to  obsolete  conditions — to  systems  which  have  outlived 
themselves.  You  have  romantic  poets,  according  to  him,  in 
those  who  esteem  it  the  highest  wisdom  to  reproduce  in 
melodious  verse  the  fables  that  fed  the  faith  of  the  mediaeval 
world ;  romantic  theologians  in  those  who,  by  philosophical 
and  aesthetic  additions,  strive  to  make  their  stale  theological 
crumbs  once  more  palatable  and  digestible ;  romantic 
politicians  in  those  who  see  in  the  restoration — it  may  be  the 
partial  restoration — of  mediaeval  conditions  the  great  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  the  modern  state.  So  Julian  was  a  romantic 
prince  when  he  made  the  attempt  to  translate  by  public 
measures  his  enthusiasm  for  the  old  religion  into  reality. 
This  enthusiasm  which  some  historians  (not  Gibbon,  however) 
commend  as  a  most  estimable  quality,  makes  him  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  Strauss.  Xo  one,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
adopts  Strauss's  theory  without,  at  least,  great  qualifications. 
But  there  are  many  minds  so  constituted  that  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  does  produce  a  passionate  desire  to  recall 
the  past ;  and  with  regard  to  religion,  though  the  distinction 
between  the  treasure  and  the  earthen  vessels  may  be 
theoretically  recognised,  practically  it  is  often  lost  sight  of, 
and  a  system  which  may  have  no  inherent  worth  or  beauty 
filters  insensibly,  though  not  through  the  intellect,  into  the 
heart  and  soul,  when  it  is  learned  from  master-pieces  of 
imperishable  fame.  Julian's  favourite  writers  do  not  of 
course  now  produce  in  any  one  such  a  positive  result  as  they 
did  in  his  case.  But  if,  even  now,  there  be  dangers  from 
such  sources  of  a  negative  result,  how  much  greater  was  that 
danger,  and  how  much  more  likely  was  the  negative  result 
to  be  followed  by  the  positive,  the  romantic,  the  inherently 
futile  desire  to  make  the  stream  of  history  flow  backwards, 
when  there  was  no  literature  of  a  high  order  save  that  which 
was  pagan. 

We  may  note  briefly  a  few  particulars  as  to  Julian's  posi- 
tion : — 

1.  Julian's  view  of  Christianity. 

Julian  was  far  from  admiring  Judaism,  but  he  considered 
Christianity  a  most  unhappy  disfiguration  of  that  ancient 
monotheistic  faith.     Not  that  the  corruption  of  the  Jewish 
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religion  had  begun  with  the  Galileans.  Though  their  legislator 
had  commanded  the  outcast  Hebrews  not  to  revile  the  gods, 
in  process  of  time  they  had  become  daring  blasphemers,  and 
this  impiety  had  passed  to  the  Christians.  In  truth,  they  had 
appropriated,  not  the  best,  but  the  worst,  from  both  Jews  and 
heathens.  They  were  like  leeches,  drawing  to  themselves  as 
much  impure  blood  as  possible,  and  leaving  the  pure.  From 
paganism,  for  example,  while  they  rejected  everything  in  it  that 
was  high  and  ennobling,  they  accepted  the  principle  that  they 
might  eat  all  meats  without  distinction.  The  worship  they 
rendered  to  saints  and  relics  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
worship  rendered  to  their  dead  founder,  who  was  first  called  a 
God  by  the  good  John.  Before  the  image  which  fell  from 
heaven,  and  was  the  pledge  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  city, 
they  refused  to  bow ;  but  they  fell  down  before  a  wooden  cross, 
impressed  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  their  foreheads,  set  up  the 
cross  in  their  houses.  Christ,  though  he  might  have  cured 
some  lame  and  blind  people  in  Bethsaida  and  elsewhere,  had 
achieved  nothing  memorable  in  his  life-time,  and  for  three 
centuries  his  adherents  had  been  gained  among  the  worst  sort. 
The  writings  of  the  Christians  were  so  far  from  containing 
anything  fitted  to  cultivate  the  mind  or  strengthen  the 
character,  that  the  young  who  receive  no  instruction  but  from 
such  works  could  not  be  expected,  if  they  grew  up  to  manhood, 
to  become  anything  better  than  slaves.  Of  all  the  jugglers 
and  deceivers  that  had  ever  taught,  Paul  was  the  worst.  He 
changed  like  a  polypus.  At  one  time  he  taught  that  the 
Jews  were  God's  inheritance ;  at  another  time,  to  gain  prose- 
lytes, that  God  was  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  of  the 
Gentiles  also. 

2.  The  measures  Julian  took  for  the  suppression  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Marcus  Aurelius  had  not  felt  a  deeper  contempt  for 
Christianity  than  was  felt  by  Julian.  Paganism  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  stability  of  the  Empire,  but  two  centuries  had 
passed  away,  and  though  Julian  was  by  no  means  a  greater 
philosopher  than  Aurelius,  he  discerned  as  clearly  as  Chlorus, 
or  as  the  illustrious  son  of  Chlorus,  that  the  new  religion  was 
not  to  be  put  down  by  fire  and  sword.  Although  he  may 
have  had  recourse   to  violence  in  particular  cases,  where  it 
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could  be  alleged  that  the  heathen  religion,  or  perhaps  he 
personally,  had  been  assailed  with  insolent  scorn,  or 
some  plausible  pretext  could  be  made ;  and  though  he  may 
sometimes  have  left  the  lawless  rage  of  a  mob  or  the 
capricious  cruelty  of  a  prefect  unpunished,  he  issued  no 
such  edicts  as  came  from  Diocletian ;  he  did  not  engage 
in  a  systematic,  general  war  of  extermination.  He  pro- 
claimed, on  the  contrary,  universal  toleration  for  the 
Christians,  and  he  prided  himself  on  recalling  the  bishops 
whom  his  predecessor  had  banished,  and  on  leaving  the 
different  theological  parties  free  to  bite  and  devour  one 
another. 

But  he  had  recourse  to  ridicule.  That  as  an  author  he 
should  use  this  weapon  we  have  comparatively  little  reason 
to  complain,  though  we  may  regret  that  he  drew  his  material 
from  sources  which  we  regard  as  sacred.  But  mockery  com- 
ing from  a  ruler  when  he  is  appealed  to  as  such  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  We  read  that,  when  a  Christian  subject 
appeared  before  him  with  a  complaint,  he  would  dismiss  him, 
telling  him  that  his  master  had  commanded  him  to  turn  the 
left  cheek  to  him  who  smote  him  on  the  right,  and,  when  any 
one  would  take  his  coat,  to  let  him  have  his  cloak  also.  Or 
when — it  might  be  through  injustice — property  was  taken 
from  the  churches,  he  would  scoffingly  say  that  he  was  thus 
making  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  easier  for 
those  people.  It  is,  however,  as  little  ground  for  censure  as 
cause  for  surprise  that  Julian  withdrew  from  the  clergy  the 
privileges  that  Constantine  and  his  sons  had  conferred  upon 
them.  He  again  imposed  upon  them  the  public  burdens  from 
which  the  former  government  had  exempted  them,  and  the 
right  to  receive  bequests,  conceded  to  the  Church  as  a  cor- 
poration forty  years  before,  was  now  taken  from  it.  Being 
desirous  of  introducing  the  old  religious  forms  into  public  life, 
he  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  honourable  offices  into 
the  hands  of  pagans. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  measure  adopted  by  Julian, 
with  a  view  to  the  gradual  extermination  of  the  Christians, 
was  his  proscribing  the  teaching  of  the  classics  in  public 
Christian  schools,  "  lest,"  as  the  reason  is  stated  by  Socrates, 
"  when    the    Christians   have  sharpened   their    tongue,   they 
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should  be  able  the  more  readily  to  meet  the  arguments  of  the 
heathen."  l 

As  to  the  prohibition,  it  is  sometimes  stated,  and  the 
language  of  some  ancient  historians  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  statement,  that  Julian  forbade  the  Christians  to  learn  the 
classics.  But  what  actually  was  forbidden  was,  not  the 
learning,  but  the  teaching  of  them.  Christian  parents  were 
not  prevented  from  sending  their  children  to  heathen  instruc- 
tors, but,  as  few  of  them  would  be  disposed  to  do  so,  especially 
at  this  time  of  reaction,  when  temptations  to  apostasy  were 
so  powerful,  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  some  authors, 
in  speaking  of  the  imperial  decree,  should  have  described  it 
as  it  appeared  to  them  in  effect.  But,  giving  it  correctly, 
even  the  pagan  historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus  characterises 
it  as  obruendum  pcrenni  silentio  ["  to  be  lost  in  everlasting- 
silence  "].2  How  cruel  a  blow  was  thus  struck  against  Chris- 
tianity, the  educated  among  the  Christians  felt  deeply.  There 
are  several  interesting  passages  on  the  subject,  showing  the 
view  they  took  of  this  "  mild  "  measure  of  punishment.  Let 
me  quote  from  Socrates,3  who,  often  speaking  of  the  goodness 
of  Divine  Providence  in  rendering  the  law  wholly  inoperative 
through  the  early  death  of  its  author,  says  he  can  imagine 
objectors  concluding  that  classic  literature,  instead  of  being 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  true  religion,  is  rather  to  be 
deprecated  as  subversive  of  it.  He  answers  by  arguing  that 
the  learned  works  of  the  Greeks,  though  not  divinely  inspired, 
are  not  forbidden  in  the  writings  that  are  ;  and  that,  moreover, 

1  Soc.  iii.  4.  In  the  same  chapter  we  have  the  story  of  Maris,  Bishop  of 
Chalcedon.  The  hishop  was  blind.  When  he  was  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  Julian,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  apostasy,  "You  blind  old  fool," 
answered  the  Emperor,  "  this  Galilean  god  of  yours  will  never  cure  you."  "  I 
thank  God,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  bereaving  me  of  my  sight,  that  I  might  not 
behold  the  face  of  one  who  has  fallen  into  such  awful  impiety."  It  is  stated 
that  the  Emperor  suffered  this  to  pass  without  further  notice  at  the  time,  but 
afterwards  had  his  revenge.  If  anything  could  be  more  unworthy  of  a  sovereign 
than  the  language  to  Maris,  it  was  his  calling  Athanasius  Mpwriffxos  ["mani- 
kin ; "  just  what  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  to  Robert  Cecil  from  her  death-bed  : 
"  Little  man,  little  man  !  thy  father,  if  he  had  been  alive,  durst  not  have  used 
that  word."] 

2  xxii.  10 

8  Socrates  was  born  380  A.D.  His  history,  beginning  with  the  proclamation 
of  Constantine,  extends  over  a  period  of  140  years. 

2d 
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they  teach  us  many  things  by  which  we   are  the  stronger  in 
conflict  with  our  adversaries.      Then  he  proceeds : — 

"  Julian  well  knew,  when  he  prohibited  by  law  Christians 
from  being  educated  in  Greek  literature,  that  the  fables  it 
contains  would  expose  the  whole  pagan  system,  of  which  he 
had  become  the  champion,  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  Even 
Socrates,  the  most  celebrated  of  their  philosophers,  despised 
these  absurdities,  and  was  condemned  to  die  on  account  of  it, 
as  if  he  had  attempted  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  their  deities. 
Moreover,  both  Christ  and  His  apostles  enjoin  us  to  become 
discriminating  money-changers,1  so  that  we  might  prove  all 
things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good ;  directing  us  also  to 
beware  lest  any  one  should  spoil  us  through  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit.  But  this  we  cannot  do  unless  we  possess  our- 
selves of  the  weapons  of  our  adversaries,  taking  care  that  in 
making  this  acquisition  we  do  not  adopt  their  sentiments,  but, 
analysing  whatever  is  presented  to  us,  reject  the  evil  and 
retain  what  is  good  and  true  ;  for  good,  wherever  it  is  found, 
is  a  property  of  truth.  Should  anyone  imagine  that  in 
making  these  assertions  we  wrest  the  Scriptures  from  their 
legitimate  construction,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  apostle 
not  only  does  not  forbid  our  being  instructed  in  Greek 
learning,  but  himself  seems  by  no  means  to  have  neglected 
it,  inasmuch  as  he  often  quotes  from  Greek  authors.  Whence 
did  he  get  the  saying,  '  The  Cretians  are  always  liars,  evil 
beasts,  slow  bellies,'  but  from  a  perusal  of  the  oracles  of 
Epimenides,  the  Cretian  initiator  ?  Or  how  would  he  have 
known  this,  '  For  we  are  also  his  offspring,'  had  he  not  been 
acquainted  with  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus  the  astronomer  ? 
Again,  this  sentence,  '  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,'  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  conversant  with 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides.'2  But  what  need  is  there  of 
enlarging  on  this  point  ?  It  is  well  known  that  in  ancient 
times  the  doctors  of  the  Church  by  uninterrupted  use  were 
accustomed  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks,  until  they  had  reached  an  advanced  age.  This  they 
did  with  a  view  to  polish  and  strengthen  the  mind,  as  well 

1  rpairi^irxi  Sixipoi ;  found  also  in  Origen  and  Jerome. 

2  The  argument  is  equally  good  whether  Paul's  learning  was  extensive  or  not, 
perhaps  even  stronger  if  it  was  not. 
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as  to  improve  in  eloquence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable 
them  to  refute  the  errors  of  the  heathen."  * 

Contenting  himself  with  such  measures  as  I  have  indicated, 
Julian  calculated  that,  as  many  under  the  former  government 
had  become  Christians  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  they  would, 
under  his,  renounce  their  profession.  As  respects  not  a  few, 
he  did  not  err,  but  he  grievously  underrated  the  number  and 
the  strength  of  those  who  were  immovable  in  their  con- 
victions. 

3.  The  means  which  Julian  took  for  the  re-establishment 
of  paganism. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  old  religion  Julian  employed, 
not  only  his  imperial  power,  which,  it  was  often  said,  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  his  arguments  or  his  ridicule,  but 
also  what  indeed  was  associated  with  imperial  power,  and  had 
been  associated  with  it  even  under  Constantine — the  position 
and  dignity  of  j)ontifcx  maximus.  It  was  his  aim  to  pre- 
sent in  his  own  person  the  ideal  of  a  true  priest  as  a  pattern 
of  devotion  and  strict  virtue.  No  one  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
with  greater  frequency  or  with  greater  zeal.  In  his  own 
palace  there  was  erected  a  chapel  to  Helios,  under  whose 
special  protection  he  placed  himself,  and  daily  he  presented 
his  offering  to  the  rising  and  to  the  setting  sun.  He  himself 
often  brought  the  wood  for  his  sacrifice,  and  his  own  hand 
he  would  lift  to  slay  the  victim.  Once  he  was  seen  thus 
worshipping  in  the  open  air  under  a  pelting  rain,  to  avert 
an  unfruitful  season.  The  zeal  of  the  imperial  convert 
astonished  even  those  who  were  born  pagans,  and,  according 
to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  many  were  apprehensive  that,  if 
he  returned  victorious  from  the  war  against  the  Persians, 
there  would  be  a  great  scarcity  of  meat.2  Equally  ridiculous 
to  many  of  the  enlightened  pagans  seemed  his  constant 
recourse  to  soothsayers,' augurs,  and  other  impostors.  But  no 
man,  though  he  may  be  at  war  with  his  age,  whether  by 
being  behind  it  or  by  being  before  it,  can  altogether  escape 
its  influence,  any  more  than  he  can  leap  beyond  his  shadow. 

1  Soc.  iii.  16.  So  the  Galileans  had  not  heen  barbarians  during1  the  preceding 
centuries.  Julian's  measure  was  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  not,  and  a 
proclamation  of  his  desire  that  such  they  should  become. 

2  [xxv.  4.] 
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From  the  religion  he  despised,  the  Emperor  borrowed  institu- 
tions which  he  was  wise  enough  to  perceive  had  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  nations.  He  ordered  the  erection 
of  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  for  strangers.  The  progress  of 
Christianity,  he  said,  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
hypocritical  assumption  by  its  professors  of  a  worthy  life,  and 
the  beneficence  they  showed,  not  only  to  those  who  were 
within,  but  to  those  who  were  without.  Moreover,  he  desired 
that  the  heathen  priesthood,  which  was  far  from  pure,  should 
henceforth  be  distinguished,  as  most  of  the  Christian  clergy 
were,  by  virtues  becoming  their  sacred  profession.  There  is 
preserved  in  Sozomen  1  a  remarkable  letter,  written  by  Julian 
to  Ursacius,  high-priest  of  Galatia.  Here  is  a  passage 
from  it : — 

"  You  must  either  put  them  "  (the  priests  of  Galatia)  "  to 
shame,  or  try  the  power  of  persuasion,  or  else  deprive  them  of 
their  sacerdotal  offices,  if  they  do  not,  with  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  servants,  join  in  the  service  of  the  gods, 
or  if  they  permit  their  wives  and  their  sons  to  disregard  the 
gods,  and  to  prefer  impurity  to  piety.  Exhort  them  not 
to  frequent  theatres,  not  to  drink  at  taverns,  and  not  to 
engage  in  any  trade  or  practise  any  nefarious  art.  .  .  . 
Establish  hospitals  in  every  city,  so  that  strangers  from 
neighbouring  and  foreign  countries  may  reap  the  benefit  of 
our  philanthropy,  according  to  their  respective  need.  I  have 
provided  means  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditure.2  For, 
while  there  are  no  persons  in  need  among  the  Jews,  and 
while  even  the  impious  Galileans  provide  not  only  for  those 
of  their  own  party  who  are  in  want,  but  also  for  those  who 
hold  with  us,  it  would  indeed  be  disgraceful  if  we  were  to 
allow  our  own  people  to  suffer  from  poverty." 

The  Emperor  then  goes  on,  entreating  the  priests  to 
remember  that  they  were  worshippers  of  Zev$  ^eVto? 
["  Jupiter,  Guardian  of  strangers  "],  and  not  to  dishonour  his 
name  by  neglecting  the  duty  of  hospitality. 

Still  further,  Julian  enjoined,  in  imitation  of  the  Christians, 
that  there  should  be  public  instruction  and  preaching  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  old  religion.      As,  soon  after  the  Reforma- 

1  v.  16 

2  30,000  bushels  of  corn  and  60,000  measures  of  wine  were  to  be  sent  annually. 
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tion,  Roman  Catholicism  set  itself  to  emulate  Protestantism 
in  pulpit  eloquence,  so  the  Emperor,  in  his  time,  recognised 
the  importance  of  popular  teaching  and  exhortation.  Priests 
who  were  required  to  study  simplicity  in  private  life, 
appeared  in  public  clothed  in  rich  purple  robes  and  wearing 
crowns,  and,  thus  arrayed,  strove  to  recommend  paganism, 
which  in  the  schools  had  been  recommended  by  allegorical 
interpretations  of  the  ancient  myths.  Along  with  preaching 
there  was  to  be  sacred  music.  Discipline  even  was  adminis- 
tered, sometimes  by  Julian  himself  in  his  quality  of  pontifex 
maximus. 

We  know  not  how  long  this  galvanised  paganism  would 
have  maintained  itself  had  Julian's  reign  been  prolonged,  but 
it  was  soon  to  end.  One  or  two  things,  however,  are  still  to 
be  noted. 

1.  There  was  his  extraordinary  (as  Gibbon  calls  it)  design 
of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  The  work,  if  executed, 
was  to  eclipse  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  Con- 
stantine  had  erected  on  the  hallowed  spot,  previously  dese- 
crated by  a  temple  of  Venus-  Gibbon  suggests,  in  his  own 
way,  that  Julian  desired  to  vie  with  a  more  ancient  sovereign 
than  Constantine.  "  The  local  and  national  deity  of  the  Jews," 
he  says,  "  was  sincerely  adored  by  a  poly  theist,  who  desired  only 
to  multiply  the  number  of  the  gods ;  and  such  was  the  appe- 
tite of  Julian  for  bloody  sacrifices,  that  his  emulation  might 
be  excited  by  the  piety  of  Solomon,  who  had  offered,  at  the 
feast  of  the  dedication,  22,000  oxen,  and  120,000  sheep." 
At  the  same  time,  he  acknowledges  that  "  the  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  temple  was  secretly  connected  with  the  ruin  of 
the  Christian  Church."  "  The  imperial  sophist,"  he  says, 
"  would  have  converted  the  success  of  his  undertaking  into 
a  specious  argument  against  the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  the 
truth  of  revelation."  l  The  Jews,  then,  were  exempted  from 
burdensome  taxation,  and  encouraged  to  take  part  in  this 
great  work,  to  which  a  large  sum  of  public  money  was 
devoted.  Julian's  intimate  friend,  Alypius,  who  is  described 
as  virtuous  and  learned,  was  to  appear  as  his  representative 
on  the  spot,  he  himself  hoping  to  be  present  at  the  consecra- 
tion. Multitudes  of  Jews,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
I1  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxni.] 
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Empire  within  the  Holy  City,  which  they  had  long  been  for- 
bidden to  visit,  entered  on  the  work  with  passionate  zeal. 
"  In  this  propitious  moment,"  says  the  historian,  "  the  men 
forgot  their  avarice,  and  the  women  their  delicacy ;  spades 
and  pickaxes  of  silver  were  provided  by  the  vanity  of  the 
rich,  and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in  mantles  of  silk  and 
purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal  contributions, 
every  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the  pious  labour ;  and  the 
commands  of  a  great  monarch  were  executed  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  whole  people." 1  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
According  to  the  testimony  of  one  contemporaneous  Christian 
author,  the  almighty  arm  of  the  Lord  by  whirlwind,  earth- 
quake, and  fire,  stayed  the  builders,  so  that  they  laboured  in 
vain.  A  luminous  cross  was  at  the  same  time  seen  in  the 
heavens,  and  crosses  even  were  impressed  on  the  garments  of 
those  present,  and  shone  by  night,  and  would  not  wash  out. 
That  some  fanciful  additions  should  be  made — possibly,  first 
of  all,  by  Jews,  who,  fleeing  from  the  scene  affrighted  and 
bewildered,  were  not  in  their  senses — is  not  at  all  surprising ; 
but  the  testimony  of  the  author  so  often  quoted,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  to  the  main  fact,  though  attempts  have  some- 
times been  made  to  weaken  it,  cannot  be  set  aside.  He 
says : — 

"  Cum  itaque  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alypius,  juvaretque  pro- 
vincial rector,  metuendi  globi  fiammarum  prope  fundamenta 
crebris  assultibus  erumpentes,  fecere  locum  exustis  aliquoties 
operantibus  inacessum  :  hocque  modo  elemento  destinatius 
repellente  cessavit  inceptum."  2  The  eruption  of  those  terrible 
globes  of  flame  would  doubtless  be  accompanied  with  an  earth- 
quake (o-eto-yu-o?).  "  At  this  important  crisis,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  any  singular  accident  of  nature  would  assume  the  appear- 
ance and  produce  the  effects  of  a  prodigy."  Substitute  for 
"  accident "  the  word  "  event,"  and  those  who  believe  that  all 
natural  events  are  ordered  by  an  overruling  providence  will 
not  be  over  anxious  to  establish  the  miraculous  character  of 

1  [Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxiii.] 

2  ["  When,  therefore,  Alypius  entered  boldly  on  the  affair,  and  the  governor  of 
the  province  afforded  his  help,  terrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  forth  near  the 
foundations,  made  the  place  impossible  of  access  to  the  often-scorched  workers: 
and  in  this  way,  the  element  most  determinedly  driving  them  back,  the  under- 
taking dropped." — Ammian.  Marc,  xxiii.  1.] 
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the  occurrence,  which,  however,  many  Christian  writers  do 
maintain.  In  commencing  such  a  building  none  could  express 
the  cost  in  denarii.  There  were  hidden  forces  which  money 
and  power  could  not  overcome. 

2.  Upon  resolving  to  undertake  the  war  against  Persia,  in 
which  he  perished,  Julian  betook  himself  to  Antioch.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city,  at  a  delightful  spot  called  Daphne 
(so  named  from  the  daughter  of  the  Eiver  Ladon ;  here, 
according  to  the  fable,  she  was  metamorphosed  when  fleeing 
from  Apollo),  there  was  a  sacred  cypress-grove,  with  a  statue 
of  Apollo  and  a  magnificent  temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  father  of  Antiochus.  Opposite  the  temple, 
Gallus,  the  brother  of  Julian,  had  erected  a  Christian  church, 
and  had  deposited  in  it  the  bones  of  Babylas,  a  Christian 
martyr.  From  that  day  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was  dumb,  and 
Julian  believed  that  it  was  the  presence  of  the  martyr's  bones 
that  had  caused  the  silence.  But  the  removal  of  these  relics 
excited  great  commotion  and  indignation  among  the  Christians. 
Old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  children,  marched  in 
procession  after  the  remains.  They  sang  as  they  went,  and 
this  was  the  burden  of  their  song :  "  Confounded  are  all 
they  who  serve  graven  images,  who  boast  themselves  of  idols." 
What  a  contrast  between  this  enthusiasm  and  the  desolation 
which  Julian  had  witnessed  at  the  temple  of  Daphne,  where 
no  hand  stirred  to  kindle  incense,  and  no  sacrifice  was  brought 
save  that  of  a  goose  by  a  solitary  priest ! 

The  conduct  of  the  Christians — irritating,  doubtless,  but 
provoked,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  by  an  act  as  grossly 
tyrannical  as  it  was  grossly  superstitious  —  the  Emperor 
avenged  by  ordering  the  apprehension  of  a  number  of  the 
offenders.  One  of  these,  a  young  man  named  Theodore,  was 
tortured,  but,  when  lacerated  with  iron  nails,  he  seemed 
insensible  to  pain,  and  began  to  sing  again  from  the  ninety- 
seventh  psalm.  This  fortitude  impressed  the  prefect,  who, 
though  a  pagan,  had  at  the  first  attempted  to  dissuade  his 
imperial  master  from  seizing  the  Christians,  and  who  now 
successfully  recommended  their  liberation,  boldly  declaring 
that,  by  such  measures,  the  heathen  party  was  exposed  to 
ridicule,  and  the  Christians  acquired  glory  and  reputation. 

But  meanwhile  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  temple  of  Daphne, 
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and  the  naked  walls  had  alone  escaped  the  conflagration. 
This  occurrence,  which  naturally  brought  suspicion  on  the 
Christians,  although  the  explanation  that  some  of  them  gave 
was  that  the  prayers  of  the  martyr  had  drawn  down  fire  from 
heaven  upon  the  demon,  might  have  been  used  as  a  fair  pre- 
text for  a  bloody  persecution ;  but  in  the  meantime,  though 
possibly  more  cruel  measures  would  have  followed  had  he 
returned  from  the  expedition  on  which  he  was  now  intent,  the 
chief  way  in  which  the  Emperor  showed  his  displeasure  was 
by  ordering  the  destruction  of  a  Christian  church  at  Miletus, 
which  happened,  like  the  church  at  Daphne,  to  stand  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo.1 

In  the  war  against  the  Persians  the  fortune  of  arms  was  at 
first  propitious  to  Julian.  The  proud  conqueror  of  the  bar- 
barians of  the  west  saw  cities  and  fortresses  fall  before  him 
in  the  east.  But  when  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ktesiphon, 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  approach  of  the  hostile  army  under 
King  Sapor,  compelled  him  to  retreat  along  the  Tigris.  Ex- 
posed to  thickening  danger,  he  naturally  fell  a  prey  to  anxiety, 
and  one  night,  when  the  end  was  near,  he  saw  the  genius  of 
the  Empire  in  a  funereal  veil  enter  his  hut  and  then  slowly 
recede.  Starting  from  a  sleep  troubled  and  easily  broken — 
not  like  that  which  was  soon  to  end  for  him  life's  fitful  fever 
— he  hastened  forth  into  the  cool  air,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a 
fiery  meteor  cross  the  sky  and  suddenly  disappear.  It  was 
the  frown  of  Mars.  Soon  after,  the  brave  prince,  foremost  in 
every  danger,  and  most  patient  under  every  fatigue,  was,  after 
a  gallantly  fought  battle,  and  while  he  was  leading  and  urging 
on  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  foe,  so  deeply  wounded  by  a 
javelin  that,  as  he  attempted  to  extract  it,  he  fainted,  and 
fell  from  his  horse.  On  recovering  his  consciousness  in  a  hut 
to  which  he  had  been  borne,  he  was  eager  to  renew  the  fight, 
and  called  for  his  horse,  but  he  soon  learned  from  his  surgeons 
that  his  wound  was  deadly.  If  we  are  to  believe  Ammianus, 
who  was   in   the   Emperor's   body-guard,   Julian   delivered  a 

1  "During  the  licentious  days  of  the  Saturnalia,"  says  Gibbon,  "the  streets 
of  the  city"  [Antioch]  "resounded  with  insolent  songs,  which  derided  the  laws, 
the  religion,  the  personal  conduct,  and  even  the  beard  of  the  Emperor ; "  and 
Julian's  Misopogon  ["  Hater  of  the  Beard" — of  philosophers,  who  wore  beards] 
was  an  "ironical  confession  of  his  own  faults,  and  a  severe  satire  of  the  licentious 
and  effeminate  manners  of  Antioch." — [Ch.  xxiv.] 
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characteristic  address  before  he  expired.  What  S chaff  says  of 
it — "  It  reminds  one  of  the  last  hours  of  Socrates,  without  the 
natural  simplicity  of  the  original,  and  with  a  strong  admixture 
of  self-complacence  and  theatrical  affectation  " — is  scarcely  so 
severe  as  Gibbon's  note :  "  The  character  and  situation  of 
Julian  might  countenance  the  suspicion  that  he  had  previously 
composed  the  elaborate  oration  which  Ammianus  heard  and 
has  transcribed." l  As  there  certainly  have  been  theatrical 
death-scenes  in  the  course  of  history,  and  as  Julian's  death- 
scene  was  unquestionably  one  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  such  a  suspicion  is  purely  gratuitous  ;  but  the  probability 
is  that  the  dying  warrior  uttered  some  broken  sentences,  which 
his  admiring  friend  afterwards  connected  and  amplified  in  a 
style  too  pompous  and  rhetorical  for  the  occasion.  That 
among  these  broken  sentences  occurred  the  words  v€i>iK7)fca<; 
PaXtXate  ("  0  Galilean,  Thou  hast  conquered ! ")  does  not 
rest  on  any  satisfactory  evidence,  and  does  not  well  harmonise 
with  the  narrative  of  Ammianus,  which  is  continued  up  to  the 
time  when  the  Emperor,  on  the  following  midnight,  asked 
for  water,  and,  having  drunk  it,  expired.2 

Many  stories  were  told  to  show  that  the  death  of  Julian 
was  not  only  a  Divine  judgment,  but  had  been  pronounced  as 
such.  Thus,  in  Sozomen,3  it  is  said  that  Didymus  of  Alex- 
andria, when  in  a  trance,  before  the  news  of  Julian's  death 
could  have  reached  that  city,  beheld  white  horses  traversing 
the  air,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  to  the  riders,  "  Go  and  tell 
Didymus  that  Julian  has  just  been  slain ;  and  let  him  arise 
and  eat,  and  communicate  this  intelligence  to  Athanasius  the 
bishop."  Again,  Julian  boasted  to  an  ecclesiastic  that,  on  the 
termination  of  the  war,  he  would  treat  the  Christians  with  so 
much  severity  that  the  Son  of  the  carpenter  would  be  unable 
to  aid  them ;  whereupon  the  ecclesiastic  rejoined  that  the  Son 
of  the  carpenter  was  then  preparing  him  a  coffin.4  On  the 
other  hand,  many,  without  the  slightest  ground,  alleged  that 
the  Emperor  had  fallen  by  the  treacherous  hand  of  a  Christian 
assassin.      Libanius  marvelled  that  his  gods,  who  had  allowed 

1  [Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  58 ;  Decline,  and  Fall, 
eh.  xxiv.  ;  Arnmian.  Marc.  xxv.  3.] 

2  27th  June,  363  a.d. 

3  Hht.  Eccles.  vi.  2. 

4  This  story  is  variously  told. 
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(Jonstantius  to  reiga  twenty  years,  had  allowed  Julian  to  reign 
scarcely  twenty  months. 

Probably  many  a  Christian,  when  the  tidings  of  the  death 
came,  exclaimed,  "  0  Galilean,  Thou  hast  conquered  ! "  and  not 
without  emotion  would  it  be  heard  over  the  Church  that  the 
great  apostate  was  buried  where  the  great  apostle  was  born. 
From  Tarsus  had  come  the  man  through  whom,  above  all,  the 
Galilean-  had  conquered  in  the  beginning  of  the  Church's 
history.  Had  Julian  only  seen  in  his  early  life  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Paul,  and  of  the  Galilean  whom  Paul  preached,  he 
might  have  looked  on  Christianity  with  other  eyes  ;  or,  if  he 
had  not,  we  should  have  more  sympathy  with  the  early  writers 
who  denounced  him  as  Antichrist  and  the  son  of  perdition. 
But  even  those  who  extol  Julian  as  in  many  respects  com- 
parable with  the  greatest  that  had  worn  the  purple,  do  not 
now,  at  least,  acquit  him  of  folly  in  his  entering  on  a  religious 
struggle  which  could  not  prosper.  And  what,  after  all,  was 
it  ?  It  is  here  we  have  the  chief  conquest  of  the  Galilean  to 
celebrate.  Before  Julian's  day  the  Church  had  endured  the 
eager,  bitter  air  of  a  long  cruel  winter ;  this  was  but  the  frost 
of  a  spring  morning,  and,  though  some  buds  were  nipped,  all 
men  might  know  that  the  summer  was  nigh.  Before  his  time 
the  Church  had  seen  the  heavens  blackened,  no  ray  appearing 
for  a  long  season ;  but  this,  said  the  great  Bishop,  who  lived 
more  years  a  banished,  wandering,  suffering  saint  than  the 
Emperor  reigned  months — this  was  only  a  cloud  which  soon 
passeth  away.  Or  if  we  look  to  the  later  centuries,  what  was 
that  pagan  reaction  compared  with  the  assaults  of  the  encyclo- 
paedists, the  scandals  of  the  pornocracy,  or,  nearer  Julian's 
day,  the  widespread  invasion  of  Mohammedanism,  which 
erected  its  temple  on  Mount  Moriah  ?  A  deep  hidden  force 
scattered  the  builders  of  the  fourth  century,  offering  to  all 
time  coming,  in  the  visionary,  baseless  fabric,  an  emblem  of 
the  perilous,  hopeless  enterprise  to  which  the  Emperor  had 
set  himself  as  the  task  of  his  life. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

THE  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  TIMES  OF  JOVIAN,  VALENTINIAN, 
AND  GRATIAN. 

Julian,  with  whom  the  dynasty  founded  by  Constantine  the 
Great  was  extinguished,  had  not  nominated  a  successor.  The 
general  Jovian,  who  is  usually  described  as  a  weak  but  well- 
disposed  "  Christian,"  was  chosen  by  the  army.  The  war 
with  Persia  was  terminated  by  a  peace  often  called  ignomini- 
ous, because  it  was  most  disadvantageous.  Five  provinces, 
won  by  Galerius,  and  also  the  city  Nisibis,  were  surrendered. 
"  The  peace,"  says  Gibbon,  "  was  inglorious,  but  perhaps  neces- 
sary." When  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  once  more  dis- 
played at  the  head  of  the  legions,  great  anxiety  seized  the 
minds  of  the  heathens.  They  shut  their  temples,  and  their 
priests,  from  fear  of  reprisal,  hid  themselves.  Pmt  there  were 
not  wanting  Christian  clergymen  who  exhorted  their  flocks  to 
show  by  their  moderation  that  they  had  improved  the  visita- 
tion of  the  last  reign,  and  by  no  means  to  return  evil  for  evil. 
Jovian  himself  restrained  his  Christian  subjects,  and  pro- 
claimed the  principle  of  toleration  which  Constantine  had 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  issued  an  edict  in 
which  he  declared  that  all  the  rites  of  the  ancient  religion 
would  be  permitted,  the  sacrilegious  rites  of  magic  excepted. 
For  this  he  was  warmly  eulogised  by  the  pagan  orator  Themis- 
tius  when  he  appeared  before  him  as  a  deputy  representing 
the  senate  of  Constantinople.  From  the  speech  delivered  on 
that  occasion  Gibbon  extracts  the  "just  observation  "  that, 
"  in  the  recent  changes,  both  religions  had  been  alternately 
disgraced  by  the  seeming  acquisition  of  worthless  proselytes, 
of  those  votaries  of  the  reigning  purple,  who  could  pass,  with- 
out a  reason,  and  without  a  blush,  from  the  Church   to  the 
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temple,  and  from  the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  sacred  table  of 
the  Christians."  x 

Jovian  died  unexpectedly  at  a  small  town  between  Ancyra 
and  Nice  in  February,  364  A.D.,  after  a  reign  of  only  eight 
months.  In  his  place,  after  a  vacancy  of  ten  days,  came  the 
choice  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  assembled  at  Nice 
— the  Pannonian,  Valentinian,  who  accepted  his  brother 
Valens  as  his  colleague.  Valentinian  had  been  a  distinguished 
soldier,  and,  though  he  had  brought  himself  into  disgrace  with 
Julian  by  showing  a  contempt  for  that  Emperor's  religion,2  he 
had  been  retained  in  the  service,  and  had  extended  his  reputa- 
tion. But  when  raised  to  the  purple,  whatever  his  contempt 
for  the  ancient  superstition,  and  however  imperious  and 
despotic  his  nature  might  be,  he  showed  his  wisdom  by 
tolerating  the  Pagans  beside  the  Christians,  to  whom,  however, 
their  former  immunities  and  privileges  were  now  fully  re- 
stored ;  and  not  less,  assuredly,  did  he  show  his  wisdom  by 
the  neutrality  which,  though  he  was  himself  an  adherent  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  he  observed  with  regard  to  the  Trinitarian 
Controversy,  while  his  brother  Valens,  who  was  a  bigoted  and 
uncompromising  Arian,  persecuted  in  the  east,  not  only  the 
Catholics,  but  the  intermediate  party,  which  had  been  gradu- 
ally approaching  them.  In  one  of  Valentinian's  edicts 
(368  a.d.)  occurs  for  the  first  time  the  expression  religio 
paganorum?  It  is  remarkable  that,  so  soon  after  the  reign 
of  Julian,  and  none  the  later,  doubtless,  because  violent 
measures  of  persecution  had  been  adopted,  the  old  religion 
had  its  votaries,  generally  speaking,  among  the  villagers  and 
peasantry.4  Upon  the  whole,  the  principles  of  toleration 
toward  the  pagani  were  followed  at  this  time  in  the  east 
as  well  as  the  west.5 

These   principles    were  also   followed  during  part  of   the 

1  [Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xxv.]  Jovian  erected  a  monument  to  Julian  at 
Tarsus. 

2  Once,  when  obliged  to  accompany  Julian  into  a  temple,  he  struck  a  priest 
who  ventured  to  purify  him  with  lustral  water,  or  tore  off  his  garment.  Ammi- 
anus  praises  Valentinian  for  his  neutrality  in  religion. 

3  ' '  Pagani  "  occurs  three  years  earlier  in  a  non-official  document. 

4  Compare  "heathen"  from  "heath." 

6  Valentinian,  however,  passed  a  law  against  divination.  During  his  reign 
and  that  of  his  brother,  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  corresponded  on  most 
friendly  terms  with  Libanius  and  Sophronius. 
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reign  of  Gratian  (375-383   a.d.),  who,  at   the   early  age  of 
seventeen,  succeeded  his  father,  Valentinian. 

The  new  Emperor,  however,  was  soon  brought  under  the, 
powerful  influence  of  the  famous  Ambrose,  who,  though  he 
disapproved  of  bloodshed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  ( 
faith,  did  not  hold  the  principle  of  religious  equality.  But, 
strictly  speaking,  as  regards  pagans, — the  same  cannot  be  said 
as  regards  heretics, — we  can  lay  to  Gratian's  charge  nothing 
that  can  justly  be  called  a  violation  of  that  principle  of  toler- 
ation, unless  it  be  the  prohibition  of  bloody  sacrifices.  He 
refused,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  emperor  that  refused, 
to  assume  the  garb  of  pontifcx  maximus,  and,  as  far  as  it 
was  found  practicable  (there  were  some  heathen  festivities 
for  which  funds  were  still  paid  out  of  the  treasury)  with- 
drew public  support  from  temples  and  priests  and  the 
vestal  virgins.1  With  his  withdrawal  of  public  support 
from  paganism  is  to  be  noticed  his  removal  from  the 
senate-house  of  the  statue  and  altar  of  the  goddess 
Victoria,  which  were  highly  revered  in  the  world-conquer- 
ing city,  and  before  which  the  senators  were  wont  to 
swear.  The  altar  had  been  removed  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantius,  but  had  been  restored  by  Julian.  But  in  the  senate 
there  were  still  many  heathens,  and  they  could  not  submit  to 
what  they  deemed  an  act  of  outrageous  impiety  without  rais- 
ing a  vigorous  protest.  They  sent  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  number — Quintus  Aurelius  Symmachus — to  remon- 
strate with  the  Emperor  on  the  matter,  and  generally  on  his 
measures  of  antagonism  to  the  old  religion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Christian  party  were  not  inactive.  They  had  the 
powerful  argument  to  urge,2  that  they  formed  the  majority, 
and  they  complained  accordingly  of  the  step  taken  by  their 
heathen  colleagues  as  unwarrantable  and  factious.  Their 
cause  was  advocated  by  Damasus,  Bishop  of  Borne,  and  by  a 
man  whose  personal  fame  was  greater  still — Ambrose,  Bishop 

1  "  By  this  step,"  says  Schaff  [History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  62], 
"  heathenism  became,  like  Christianity  before  Constantine,  and  now  in  the 
American  Eepublic,  dependent  on  the  voluntary  system,  while,  unlike  Chris- 
tianity, it  had  no  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  no  energy  of  self-preservation.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  public  support  cut  its  life  string,  and  left  it  still  to  exist  fur  a 
time  by  vis  inertia  alone." 

-  According  to  one  account,  but  very  doubtful. 
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of  Milan.  The  Emperor  was  so  indignant  at  the  opposition 
that  he  refused  an  audience  to  Symmachus  and  the  members 
of  the  illustrious  old  families  that  accompanied  him.  A 
famine  which  broke  out  in  the  following  year  was  naturally 
interpreted  by  the  defeated  party  as  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  gods  for  the  neglect  of  their  worship,  and  when  Valen- 
tinian  II.  succeeded  his  deceased  brother  Gratian,  a  new  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  again  the  fallen  religion.  Symmachus, 
who  had  meanwhile  become  prefect  of  the  city,  was  chosen  as 
the  organ  of  the  senate,  and  the  advocate  of  the  gods.  In  a 
petition  which  he  addressed  to  the  new  Emperor,  he  coun- 
selled him  to  distinguish  his  personal  religion  from  the 
religio  tirbis  (the  "  religion  of  the  city ")  ;  he  was  far  from 
questioning  his  right  as  an  individual  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  he  urged  him  to  allow  the  Romans  to  retain 
possession  of  their  ancient  temples  and  altars  and  privileges. 
Since  the  human  mind  could  never  reach  certainty  in  matters 
of  religion,  it  was  well  to  respect  custom,  and  continue  the 
observance  of  those  rites  which  were  recommended  by  a  hoary 
antiquity,  and  in  following  which  the  city  had  prospered  and 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  the 
address  the  goddess  Roma  herself,  the  genius  of  the  city,  is 
introduced  to  plead  with  the  young  Emperor.1  "  Most  excel- 
lent princes,"  said  the  goddess,  "  fathers  of  your  country,  pity 
and  respect  my  age,  which  has  hitherto  flowed  in  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  piety.  Since  I  do  not  repent,  permit  me  to 
continue  in  the  practice  of  my  ancient  rites.  Since  I  was 
born  free,  allow  me  to  enjoy  my  domestic  institutions.  This 
religion  has  reduced  the  world  under  my  laws.  These  rites 
have  repelled  Hannibal  from  the  city  and  the  Gauls  from  the 
capital.  Were  my  grey  hairs  reserved  for  such  intolerable 
disgrace  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  the  new  system  that  I  am 
required  to  adopt;  but  I  am  well  assured  that  the  correction 
of  old  age  is  always  an  ungrateful  and  ignominious  office." 

An  established  system,  it  has  been  said  by  a  writer  who 
does  not  disapprove  of  a  connection  between  Church  and  State, 
is  the  natural  refuge  of  probabilism.  Unbelief,  of  a  kind  the 
most  Uas6,  will  often  seek  repose  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  State. 

1  Though  the   plural  is  used  ;  Theodosins  was  Emperor  in  the  east  from  the 
death  of  Valens  at  Adrianople,  378  a.d. 
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It  is  said  that  the  representations  of  Symmachus,  who  on 
all  sides  is  extolled  as  a  man  of  virtue,  weight,  and  eloquence, 
made  an  impression  on  Valentinian  II.,  and  that  they  were 
seconded  by  some  pagan  friends  who  were  honoured 
with  the  sovereign's  confidence.  But  the  vigilant  Ambrose 
was  at  hand  to  plead  on  the  other  side,  and,  according  to 
Gibbon,  he  speaks  well  when  he  "  condescends  to  speak  the 
language  of  a  philosopher" — when  he  asks  why  it  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  an  imaginary  and  invisible 
power  as  the  cause  of  those  victories  which  were  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  legions,  and 
when  he  derides  the  absurd  reverence  for  antiquity,  which 
could  only  tend  to  discourage  the  improvements  of  art, 
and  to  re-plunge  the  human  race  into  their  original  barbarism. 
But  Ambrose  used  other  arguments,  which  can  no  more  be 
regarded  as  purely  theological  than  those  mentioned  by 
Gibbon.  He  contrasted  the  power  and  growth  of  persecuted 
Christianity  in  the  past  centuries  with  the  weakness  and  decay 
of  privileged  paganism,  and  he  also  reminded  the  Emperor 
that  the  nations  subdued  by  Ptome  had  been  not  less  addicted 
to  idolatry  than  Rome  herself.  On  this  occasion,  too,  Ambrose 
uttered  the  memorable  and  often  quoted  saying,  which  may  be 
legitimately  applied  over  a  wide  enough  field,  but  may  be  too 
easily  perverted  to  defend  any  act  of  tyranny  perpetrated  in 
the  Divine  name :  "  No  man  is  wronged  when  the  Almighty 
God  is  preferred  to  him." 

Ambrose  was  successful.  Valentinian  II.  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  petition,  and,  through  the  same  potent  influence, 
the  result  was  similar  when  application  was  made  to  Theodosius 
in  388  or  389  a.d. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THEODOSIUS. 

Upon  the  death  of  Valens  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Adrianople, 
fought  against  the  G-oths  in  the  year  378  a.d.,  the  orthodox 
Church  in  the  east,  the  Humoousians,  and  the  Seini-Arians, 
who  were  now  showing  a  disposition  to  unite  with  them,  were 
delivered  from  an  oppressor,  and  the  whole  Empire  passed 
under  the  sway  of  Gratian.  His  younger  brother,  Valen- 
tinian  II.,  was  but  seven  years  of  age.  The  oriental  part  of 
the  Empire  was  threatened  by  barbarians  on  every  side. 
Gratian  looked  about  for  an  able  colleague,  and  his  choice 
fell  on  Theodosius,  who,  when  invested  with  the  purple,  took 
his  seat  in  Thessalonica,  being  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  east,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Illyricum. 

Theodosius,  like  many  other  great  personages  (not  to  go 
out  of  his  own  century,  we  can  say  like  Athanasius  and 
Chrysostom  and  Julian),  was  a  man  who  knew  the  extremes 
of  fortune.  His  father,  a  brave  general,  whose  name  was 
likewise  Theodosius,  had  served  in  Britain,  and  had  acquired 
the  fame  of  a  second  Agricola.  Under  him  the  young  Theo- 
dosius had  also  distinguished  himself  in  that  island,  where,  as 
you  remember,  Constantine  had  been  proclaimed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  He,  indeed,  is  often  called  the  Second 
Constantine.  After  his  father's  return,  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  Gratian  during  the  lifetime  of  Valentinian  I., 
and  he  rose  step  by  step,  till  at  last  he  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Moesia.  His  father  was  sent  to  quell  a  revolt  in 
Africa,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  after  a  struggle  of  several 
years;  but  in  376  a.d.,  the  year  immediately  following 
Gratian's  accession,  he  fell  a  victim  to  court  cabals,  and  was 
executed  at  Carthage.  The  son  was  constrained  to  return  to 
Spain,  his  native  country,  and  there  he  spent  several  years  in 
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rural  solitude.  But  when  Gratian  was  in  straits  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fatal  war  with  the  Goths,  he  remembered  the 
brave  and  deeply  wronged  friend  of  his  youth,  who  now,  called 
from  his  seclusion,  rendered  such  eminent  services  as  a  warrior 
and  a  ruler  that  he  has  been  called  "  The  Great."  He  became 
colleague  in  379  a.d.  He  was  the  last  great  Emperor,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  measures  he  took  for  the  suppression  of 
heathenism,  was  so  popular  with  the  Eoman  Senate  that  it  is 
sometimes  said  that,  after  his  death,  they  enrolled  him  among 
the  gods. 

It  was  many  years,  however,  before  Theodosius  became  sole 
Emperor.  Shortly  after  his  elevation,  Maximus,  his  com- 
patriot and  old  comrade  in  arms  when  the  Picts  and  Scots 
were  invading  the  Roman  territory  in  Britain,  was  proclaimed 
by  his  troops,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Gratian.  The  latter, 
whose  residence  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  at  Treves, 
advanced  to  meet  him  ;  but,  having  been  betrayed  and  for- 
saken, he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and,  having  been  overtaken  at 
Lyons,  was  put  to  death.  For  some  time  Theodosius,  who 
was  busy  in  the  east,  recognised  his  old  companion  as  his 
colleague,  but  on  condition  that  the  minor,  Valentinian  II., 
should  be  left  undisputed  in  Milan  as  Emperor  over  Italy, 
Africa,  and  the  western  portion  of  Illyricum.  The  condition 
was  observed  for  only  two  or  three  years.  Maximus  crossed 
the  Alps  in  386  a.d.  Justina,  the  mother  of  Valentinian  II., 
fled  to  Theodosius,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Galla,  as  well 
as  by  her  son.  The  tears  and  entreaties  of  Galla  touched  the 
Emperor  so  deeply  that  he  not  only  promised  to  be  her 
avenger,  but  became  her  husband.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
the  usurper  and  invader  was  unsuccessful.  His  generals  were 
defeated,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  before  Aquileia, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  (388  a.d.).  Four  years 
after,  Valentinian  II.,  who  had  thought  his  general  Arbogast 
too  imperious,  and  wished  to  remove  him,  was  murdered,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  when  taking  a  solitary  walk  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ehone.  For  about  two  years  a  pagan,  Eugenius, 
who  was  supported  by  Arbogast,  wore  the  purple.  When 
Theodosius,  therefore,  marched  against  him,  he  was  regarded, 
not  only  as  the  avenger  of  his  brother-in-law,  but  as  the 
champion  of  Christianity.     When  the  first  battle  was  fought, 

2e 
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and  victory  seemed  to  incline  rather  to  the  side  of  the  usurper, 
some  of  the  Emperor's  bravest  counsellors  advised  him  to 
retreat,  but  he  declared  it  was  not  fit  that  the  cross  of  Christ 
on  his  standard  should  flee  before  Hercules  and  Jupiter  on 
the  banners  of  the  foe.  Resolving  to  renew  the  battle  next 
day,  he  spent  most  of  the  night,  we  are  told,  in  prayer,  and 
then — nothing  so  remarkable,  certainly,  as  in  the  case  of 
Constantine  ;  you  may  think  rather  of  Peter  and  Paul  hover- 
ing over  Leo  the  Great  with  threatening  swords  when  he  had 
power  with  Attila  and  his  Huns — towards  the  morning  of 
the  critical  day  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  two  white  horsemen, 
the  apostles  John  and  Philip,  appeared  to  him,  and  promised 
him  the  victory.  The  victory  was  his.  Theodosius  had  great 
uenerals  under  him,  two  distinguished  Goths,  Gainas  and 
Alaric,  among  them ;  but  what  helped  him  most  was  a  mighty 
wind  from  the  Alps,  which  blew  snow  and  dust  into  the  faces 
of  his  enemies.  Eugenius  was  taken  and  beheaded,  and  Arbo- 
aast  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  then  killed  himself.  A 
remarkable  result  of  the  victory  was  that  a  great  number  of 
patrician  families,  including  the  Anicii  (from  whom  Benedict 
and  Gregory  sprang),  immediately  adopted  the  Christian  faith. 
Theodosius  was  now  (394  a.d.)  sole  Emperor,  but,  during 
many  of  the  preceding  years,  as  may  be  understood  from  his 
relation  to  Valentinian  II.,  his  power  had  been  great  in  the 
west  as  well  as  in  the  east. 

But,  illustrious  as  were  the  services  which  Theodosius 
rendered  to  the  Roman  Empire,  it  is  impossible  to  defend  the 
measures  he  took  for  the  suppression  of  the  ancient  religion. 
I  do  not  now  speak  of  his  taming  heresy  and  schism.  It  is 
painful  to  say  in  explanation  that  those  measures  may  have 
been — there  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were — ■ 
adopted  in  great  part  under  the  inspiration  of  a  man  whose 
name  is  not  less  celebrated  than  his  own — the  Bishop  of  Milan, 
whose  influence  over  him  has  already  been  noticed,  and  was, 
we  know,  in  one  remarkable  instance,  certainly  exercised  with 
the  best  results.  There  is  on  record,  however,  a  scarcely  less 
remarkable  instance  of  a  different  kind.  During  a  winter 
which  Theodosius  spent  in  Milan,  about  the  year  388  a.d., 
the  news  came  that  a  somewhat  serious  collision  bad  taken 
place  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  at  a  small  town  in 
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Mesopotamia,  called  Callinikum.      A  body  of  fanatical  Chris- 
tians had  burned  the  synagogue  there,  and  this  crime,  it  was 
alleged,  had  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bishop. 
The  Emperor  sent  orders  to  the  Bishop  to  have  the  synagogue 
rebuilt.      "No  sooner  did  this  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Am-^j 
brose  than  he  hastened  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the  righteous 
command,  and  represented  to  Theodosius,  in  strong  language, , 
that  the  Bishop  would  be  guilty  of  treason  to  the  Christian 
faith  if,  obeying,  he  erected  a  new  synagogue  instead  of  that 
which  had  been  destroyed.      Whether  the  Bishop  had  insti- 
gated the  crime  or  not  was  of  no  consequence.      That  a  crime; 
had  been  committed  Ambrose  did  not  question ;  but  it  would 
be  a  triumph  for  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
Church,  if  reparation  were  made   in   the  way  the   Emperor 
desired.      The  command  might  be  in  accordance  with  human 
laws,  but  there  were  higher  laws  than  human,  which  forbade 
the    execution   of    it.      This    was    assuredly   very   dangerous 
ground  to  take  in  a  case  where  it  was  granted  that  human 
laws  were   agreeable  to  the   natural   sense  of  justice.     But, 
still    further    to    impress    and    terrify    Theodosius,    Ambrose 
reminded  him  of  Julian,  who  had  encouraged  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  fire  which  God 
had  sent  upon  the  builders  to  punish  their  audacious  impiety. 
These    and   other    arguments   that   were    advanced    failed   to 
satisfy  the  Emperor,  but  the  Bishop  carried  the  matter  to  the 
pulpit,  and  preached    against  his  sovereign  in  his  presence. 
He   had    preached,  not  against,  but   for   him,  he   said  when 
remonstrance  was  made.     With  an  earnest,  pathetic  eloquence,*-^ 
which  characterised  him  as  much  when  he  was  in  the  wrong «-" 
as  when    he   was   in   the   right,   he    continued   to  press   the"' 
Emperor  till  he  gained  his  point,  and  the  command,  which"' 
had  not  erred  on  the  side  of  severity,  was  revoked.      It  isv 
lamentable  to  find  that  the  great  Ambrosius,  one  of  the  few  who^ 
raised  their  voice  in  solemn  protest  when  the  blood  of  heretics  ^ 
was  shed  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church,1 

1  Priscillian  and  some  of  his  followers  were  put  to  death  in  385  A.D.  ["  They 
enjoined,  or  recommended,  a  total  abstinence  from  all  animal  fool ;  and  their 
continual  prayers,  fasts,  and  vigils  inculcated  a  rule  of  strict  and  perfect  devo- 
tion. The  speculative  tenets  of  the  sect  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  and  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  were  derived  from  the  Gnostic  and  Maniehaean  sys- 
tem. "—Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xxvii.     "  Much  licentiousness  was  acknowledged 
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was  so  far  from  having  reached  the  height  on  the  question  of 
religious  liberty  which  Constantine  appeared  to  have  attained 
in  313  A.D.,  but  which  he  had  attained  only  in  theory. 

But  if  Ambrose's  idea  of  toleration  was  far  from  high,  he 
upon  the  whole  represented  the  better  and  the  less  violent 
divines  of  his  age.  And  if  he  is  to  be  held  as  inspiring  the 
persecuting  measures  of  the  Emperor,  with  equal  justice  may 
we  recognise  in  a  great  degree  his  influence,  or,  at  all  events, 
see  nothing  at  variance  with  his  principles,  in  the  limits  which 
his  powerful  sovereign,  as  is  often  mentioned  with  commenda- 
tion, set  to  his  religious  zeal.  Thus,  as  it  is  put  in  one  word 
By  Schaff:— 

"  Theodosius  by  no  means  pressed  the  execution  of  his 
laws  in  places  where  the  heathen  party  retained  considerable 
strength ;  he  did  not  exclude  heathens  from  public  office,  and 
allowed  them  at  least  full  liberty  of  thought  and  speech. 
His  countryman,  the  Christian  poet,  Prudentius,  states  with 
approbation,  that  in  the  distribution  of  secular  offices  he 
looked  not  at  religion,  but  at  merit  and  talent,  and  raised  the 
heathen  Symmachus  to  the  dignity  of  consul."  *  To  this  it 
may  be  added  that  Libanius  was  prefect  of  the  palace  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  Themistius,  besides  holding  the  pre- 
fecture of  that  city,  had  charge  of  the  education  of  Arcadius. 
Their  sentiments  were  well  known,  and  there  was  no  law  of 
Theodosius  compelling  them  to  abjure  paganism,  or  to  receive 
Christian  baptism. 

But  what  were  his  persecuting  measures  ?  The  first  I 
have  seen  mentioned  is  somewhat  singular,  and  is  sometimes 
taken  as  an  indication  that  strong  influence — Neo-platonic, 
no  doubt — was  employed,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  to  proselytise  to  paganism.  In  381  a.d.  Theodosius 
withdrew  from  those  who  apostatised  from  Christianity  to 
heathenism  the  right  to  make  wills.2     A  year  earlier  he   had 

by  their  leaders,  notwithstanding  a  profession  of  asceticism  in  some  particulars. 
.  .  .  There  is  much  obscurity,  however,  as  to  the  exact  tenets"  (of  the  sect), 
"  and  they  died  out  altogether  during  the  fifth  century." — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Doct. 
and  Hid.  Theol.,  art.  "  Priscillianists."] 

1  [History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.] 

2  The  conjecture  (Athanasius  and  Theodoret)  of  an  alliance  between  Arians 
and  pagans  under  Valens,  which  forced  the  orthodox  to  apostatise  is  unfounded. 
The  Arians  were  at  least  as  violently  opposed  to  idolatry  as  the  orthodox. 
Many  had  been  baptized  with  precipitation.     Above  all,  there  were  neophytes 
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issued  an  edict  requiring  that  criminal  processes  should  be 
suspended  during  Leut.  Then,  again,  in  common  with  Gratian, 
he  forbade  sacrifice  so  far  as  it  was  resorted  to  for  purposes 
of  magic  and  divination,  which  he  regarded  as  dangerous  to 
the  State.1  In  391  a.d.  he  prohibited  worship  in  heathen 
temples,  though  their  destruction  was  not  then  sanctioned, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  all  kinds  of  pagan  rites,  private 
as  well  as  public,  were  forbidden,  and  sacrifice  was  declared 
to  be  a  crimen  majestatis.  In  this  year,  too,  combats  of  the 
amphitheatre  and  games  of  the  circus  were  prohibited  on 
Sunday,  except  when  the  anniversary  of  the  Emperor's  birth 
fell  on  that  day. 

But  the  prohibition  of  sacrifices  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
magic  or  divination  was  in  many  places  carried  far  beyond 
the  letter.  Along  with  magic  and  divination  fell  sacrifices  in 
general,  and  along  with  the  sacrifices,  altars,  and  along  with 
the  altars,  the  buildings  in  which  they  stood.  As  in  the 
former  century,  it  frequently  happened  that,  without  waiting 
for  the  authority  of  kings  and  rulers,  the  heathen  raged,  and, 
in  their  blind  fury,  surrounded  the  buildings  in  which,  as  they 
said,  the  atheists  met  to  celebrate  their  nefarious  rites,  so 
now  the  same  unbridled  zeal  was  manifested  by  the  Christians 
in  the  destruction  of  heathen  temples.  In  the  east  especially 
the  odious  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  the  habitations  of  demons, 
as  they  were  regarded,  were  stormed,  destroyed  and  plundered 
by  the  populace,  at  whose  head  marched  fanatical  monks, 
armed  with  axes  and  crowbars — "  men,"  said  the  famous 
teacher  whose  lectures  Julian  had  devoured  in  secret,  "  in 
black  clothes,  as  voracious  as  elephants,  and  insatiably  thirsty, 
but  concealing  their  sensuality  under  an  artificial  paleness."  2 
Bishops  sometimes  gave  the  word  that  set  an  iconoclastic 
army  in  motion,  and  sometimes  headed  it  in  person.  Priests 
who  took  no  part  were  silent  for  fear  of  their  life.     As  was 

who  did  not  reap  the  advantages  they  expected  from  their  new  profession. 
Many  of  the  rich  had  undergone  baptism  to  enjoy  the  exemption  from  curia 
granted  by  Constantine  to  the  clergy,  but  a  law  of  Valentinian  required  the 
rich,  before  entering  into  holy  orders,  to  give  up  their  property  to  the  curia,  or 
to  some  person  who  would  bear  state  burdens.  Iu  383  a.d.  the  right  of  inherit- 
ing was  taken  from  apostates. 

1  Sacrifice  for  divination  had  been  previously  prohibited  in  the  same  year 
(385)  by  a  less  severe  law. 

2  Quoted  by  Schaff  [History  of  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  65]. 
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to  be  expected,  violence  was  soon  shown  on  the  other  side 
also.  The  heathens,  who  compared  the  brutal  fury  of  their 
enemies  with  that  of  the  Titans  who  invaded  heaven,  deter- 
mined to  have  their  revenge,  and,  in  places  where  they  were 
strong  enough  to  use  force,  retaliated  for  the  crimes  of  which 
their  co-religionists  elsewhere  were  the  victims.  Christian 
churches  at  Gaza,  Ascalon,  and  Berytus  were  destroyed.  At 
Apamea,  in  Syria,  there  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  had 
the  right  of  asylum.  As  it  was  sought  by  many  pilgrims, 
interest,  as  well  as  superstition,  roused  the  heathen  against 
Marcellus,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  who  caused  fire  to  be  set 
to  the  pieces  of  wood  which  supported  its  pillars.  While  the 
monks  and  soldiers  went  to  demolish  another  temple,  he  was 
surprised  by  mountaineers  from  Lebanon,  whom  the  Apameans 
had  called  to  their  aid.  It  is  said  that  his  sons  did  not  seek 
vengeance,  accounting  him  happy  in  having  died  for  the 
cause  of  God.1  It  was  after  a  magnificent  temple  on  the 
borders  of  Persia  had  been  destroyed  that  Libanius  made  his 
famous  appeal  to  the  Emperor.  It  was  entitled,  "  On  behalf 
of  the  Temples"  {virep  t&>v  tepwv).  In  this  appeal  he  justly 
complained  of  violence  such  as  Constantine  would  never 
have  tolerated,  and  which  Theodosius  himself  had  not  author- 
ised. Sound  principles  were  advocated  by  Symmachus  and 
Libanius  when  the  Christians  were  abusing  their  power,  just 
as  they  had  been  advocated  by  Athanasius  and  Hilary  when 
an  Arian  emperor  persecuted  the  adherents  of  the  Nicene 
creed.  But  strong  representations  of  a  different  kind  were 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  by  bishops,  and,  as  he  himself 
contemplated  the  entire  extinction  of  idolatry,  though  he  had 
not  commanded  the  demolition  of  its  temples,  he  did  not 
take  any  decided  steps  for  the  restraint  or  the  punishment  of 
his  Christian  subjects  who  had  been  guilty  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
burning  of  the  Bishop  of  Apamea  was  allowed  to  pass  with 
impunity.  In  the  year  393  a.d.,  however,  Theodosius  issued 
a  law  against  those  who,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  set 
themselves  to  the  demolition  of  the  Jewish  synagogues. 

The  occurrences  at  Alexandria  at  this  period  are  particu- 
larly noteworthy.      In  this  city,  where  paganism  had  many 
1  Sozoraen  ;  Theodoret. 
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highly  cultivated  adherents,  as  well  as  magnificent  temples, 
and  where  the  Neo-platonic  philosophy  had  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal seats,  there  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Church  a  man  whose 
character  was  thoroughly  unspiritual,  and  who  is  described 
by  Gibbon,  not  unjustly,  it  is  admitted,  as  "  a  bold,  bad  man, 
whose  hands  were  alternately  polluted  with  gold  and  witli 
blood."  1  The  Emperor  presented  this  bishop,  whose  name 
was  Theophilus,  with  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  that  he  might 
convert  it  into  a  Christian  church.  Instead  of  quietly 
destroying  the  heathen  symbols  which  he  found  there,  and 
some  of  which  could  not  be  exhibited  in  public  without  gross 
indecency,  he  caused  them  to  be  borne  in  procession  through 
the  streets,  and  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  Christian 
populace.  The  heathens,  infuriated,  banded  together  under  a 
philosopher  called  Olympius,  and  attacked  the  Christians, 
wounding  and  killing  a  considerable  number.-  On  a  height 
stood  the  colossal  temple  of  Serapis,  one  of  the  proudest  and 
most  magnificent  monuments  of  pagan  architecture,  and  second 
only  to  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  the  capital.  Thither 
the  heathens  betook  themselves,  and,  having  turned  the 
sacred  edifice  into  a  camp,  they  sallied  forth  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  Christians,  and  forced  their  prisoners,  by  torture, 
to  sacrifice,  or,  if  they  refused,  put  them  to  death.  The 
sufferers  were  called  martyrs  by  their  friends,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  this  was  by  no  means  the  pure  and  glorious  martyrdom 
of  the  days  when,  if  the  rose  as  well  as  the  lily  (to  recall 
Cyprian's  figure)  was  in  the  garland  which  adorned  the 
Church's  head,  it  was  to  the  blood  of  her  members  only,  and 
in  no  degree  to  that  of  her  adversaries,  that  she  owed  her 
diadem  of  beauty. 

For  a  long  time  all  attempts  of  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  to  restore  order  and  peace  in  the  city  were  defeated 
by  the  obstinate  and  exasperated  resistance  of  the  pagans. 
At  last,  force  proving  ineffectual,  the  Emperor  proclaimed  an 
amnesty,  hoping,  according  to  the  historian  Sozomen,  by  his 
great  leniency  to  soften  the  rebels  and  convert  them  to  the 

1  [Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xxviii.] 

2  The  heathens  were  infuriated  also  by  the  exposure  of  the  tricks  of  their 
priests.  Secret  openings,  which  afforded  an  entrance  for  those  who  delivered 
oracles,  were  found  on  the  statues. 
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truth.1  The  condition  of  the  pardon,  of  course,  was  the 
immediate  abandonment  of  the  Serapion.  But  the  Emperor 
sent  to  Evagrius,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  and  Eomanus,  military 
count,  a  copy  of  the  edict  requiring  the  cessation  of  sacrifice 
and  the  closing  of  the  temples.  When  the  edict  was  read  in 
public,  shouts  of  victory  arose  from  the  Christians.  But  they 
went  far  beyond  the  written  command.  It  was  resolved  to 
begin  with  the  temple  within  which  the  idolaters  had 
entrenched  themselves.  Great  crowds  collected  round  it,  but 
no  hand,  we  are  told,  was  ready  to  strike  the  first  blow,  for 
there  went  an  old  saying,  which  now  for  a  time  had  a 
paralysing  effect  upon  the  Christians,  that,  when  the  statue  of 
the  god  fell,  the  heavens  themselves  would  fall.  But  at 
length  a  soldier,  rising  above  the  feeling  of  superstitious  awe, 
ventured  to  smite  the  colossal  jaw-bone  of  the  divinity  with 
an  axe,  and,  amid  loud  cries,  the  wailing  of  the  heathen 
mingling  with  the  exultant  shouts  of  the  Christians,  the 
statue  fell.  According  to  the  account  of  Theodoret,  there 
came  forth  from  the  hollow  head  of  the  prostrate  god  a  mul- 
titude of  mice.  There  are,  however,  better  authenticated 
accounts  of  such  things  happening  when  the  votaries  of  super- 
stition expected  that  the  heavens  would  fall,  or  at  least  that 
lightning  would  come  from  above,  the  humiliating  reality 
offering  an  image  that  has  been  sometimes  used,  I  think,  of 
the  shame  and  contempt  awaiting  the  vile  and  contemptible 
which,  under  a  magnificent  and  imposing  exterior,  overawes 
the  mind  and  imagination  of  men,  it  may  be  of  many 
generations.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  Norway  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
when  a  powerful  stroke,  which  a  man  of  gigantic  strength 
inflicted  at  the  command  of  the  sovereign,  brought  down  the 
statue  of  the  god  Thor,  and,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
people — to  the  confusion  of  many — there  crept  forth  from 
the  interior  of  the  venerated  image,  mice,  rats,  and  lizards. 

The  work  of  destruction  went  on,  not  only  in  the  city,  but 
in  its  environs.  Some  of  the  temples,  however,  were  not 
thrown  down,  but  changed  into  Christian  churches  and  clois- 
ters.    A   copious  inundation  of  the  Nile  in  the   same  year 

1  VII.     15.     [Tai/;    5s    aviXovrct;,     cvyyvufir,;   rv^iiv    <7rfoc'i'Ta.\it,     us    av    pecfra    us 
j^piCTittyi&fAov  fiirafiocXoiir.] 
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(391  ad.)  was  held  as  a  decisive  proof  that  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
and  Serapis  in  particular,  had  no  power  to  avenge  the  igno- 
minious treatment  they  had  suffered. 

Schaff  notices  that,  though  men  of  another  character  than 
Theophilus — even  such  men  as  Martin  of  Tours — were  active 
in  the  work  of  destruction,  yet  important  protests  were  heard 
from  the  Church  "  against  this  pious  vandalism."  He  men- 
tions, however,  only  two  such  protests,  and,  though  one  of 
them  *  may  be  allowed  to  stand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
second  passage  he  quotes  can  be  regarded  in  such  a  light.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  runs  thus  : 
"  Let  us  first  obliterate  the  idols  in  the  hearts  of  the  heathen, 
and  once  they  become  Christians  they  will  either  themselves 
invite  us  to  the  execution  of  so  good  a  work  "  [the  destruction 
of  the  idols],  "  or  anticipate  us  in  it.  Now  we  must  pray  for 
them,  and  not  exasperate  them."  But  we  know  how  Augus- 
tine acted  toward  the  Donatists  and  the  Pelagians,  whom,  in 
the  first  instance,  he  was  most  solicitous  to  gain  by  argument 
and  persuasion  ;  and,  moreover,  Schaff  himself  admits  that  the 
Bishop  is  not  quite  consistent,  "  for  he  commended  the  severe 
laws  of  the  Emperors  against  idolatry."  But  in  the  passage 
itself,  though  he  points  out  the  more  excellent  way,  he  by  no 
means  says,  or  even  seems  to  imply,  that  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion, if  the  heathen  neglected  it,  or  did  not  invite  to  it,  might 
not  be  righteously  performed  by  the  Christians.2  We  should 
require  strong  evidence  before  we  could  believe  that  this 
truly  illustrious  man,  who,  with  a  deplorable  perversity,  which 
is  more  saddening  in  him  than  in  the  illustrious  Marcus 
Aurelius,  justified  persecution, — even,  in  some  cases,  unto 
death, — ever  condemned,  or  could  on  any  intelligible  principle 
condemn,  as  sinful,  the  forcible  extermination  of  paganism 
with  all  its  monuments. 

After  the  last  hope  of  the  heathen  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  defeat  and  execution  of  Eugenius  (394  A.D.),  the  victorious 
Emperor  entered  into  Pome,  and  delivered  before  the  assembled 

1  [By  Chrysostom  :  "  Christians  are  not  to  destroy  error  by  force  and  violence, 
but  should  work  the  salvation  of  men  by  persuasion,  instruction,  and  love." — 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.] 

3  "  In  several  letters  Augustine  complained  that  the  laws  against  paganism 
were  not  enforced  with  rigour." — Vide  Schultze  [Geschichte  des  Untergangs  des 
griechisch-romischen  Heklenthums.  ] 
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Senate  a  powerful  speech,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  members 
of  that  venerable  body  to  renounce  the  service  of  idols,  and 
to  adopt  the  religion  in  which  alone  they  could  find  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins.  "  Then,"  wrote  Jerome  in  one  of  his 
epistles,  doubtless  with  some  rhetorical  exaggeration, "  almost  all 
the  temples  of  the  capital  were  abandoned  to  spoilers,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  hastened  to  the  graves  of  the  martyrs."  It  would 
seem  almost  as  if  paganism  had  been  utterly  extinguished 
after  the  last  smile  of  fortune  by  which  its  votaries  had  been 
gladdened  under  Eugenius  through  the  restoration,  for  a  brief 
season,  of  the  altar  of  Victoria  to  its  former  place  of  honour. 
Though  the  extirpation  of  the  old  religion  was  by  no  means 
complete,  Theodosius,  on  his  death  (January  395  a.d.),  was 
not  honoured  by  the  Senate  with  the  customary  apotheosis. 
The  famous  poet  of  the  age,  however,  Claudian,  so  far  supplied 
the  lack  by  describing  the  Emperor's  decease  as  a  departure 
to  the  nods. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

ARCADIUS  AND  HONORIUS. 

Shortly  before  his  end,  Theodosius  committed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  east  to  his  son  Arcadius,  who  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  that  of  the  west  to  Honorius,  who  was  seven 
years  younger.  The  latter  had  the  great  statesman  and  war- 
rior Stilicho  at  his  side,  while  the  elder  brother  had  Rufmus, 
a  native  of  Gaul,  as  his  counsellor.  To  the  laws  of  the  pre- 
vious reign  for  the  suppression  of  paganism  new  ones  were 
added,  and  in  his  last  years,  Honorius,  contrary  to  the  example 
which  his  great  father  had  left  him,  published  an  edict  by 
which  heathens  were  excluded  from  civil  and  military  office : 
Nidlus  nobis  sit  aliqua  ratione  conjunctus  quia  nobis  fide 
et  religione  discorded  ["Let  no  one  who  differs  from  us  in 
faith  and  religion  be  in  any  way  associated  with  us "  ']. 
This  measure,  however,  did  not  involve  the  dismissal  of  those 
who  already  held  posts  of  honour. 

As  for  the  temples,  it  would  appear  that  a  positive  law  for 
their  destruction  was  passed,  but  was  restricted  in  its  opera- 
tion to  the  country  districts,  the  sovereign  being  desirous  that 
the  temples  in  the  cities,  with  their  treasures,  should  be 
preserved  as  works  of  art.  Great  difficulty,  however,  was 
encountered  in  enforcing  the  Emperor's  enactments,  even 
where  they  were  intended  to  apply,  not  so  much  because  the 
last  struggles  of  heathenism  for  its  existence  were  in  them- 
selves formidable,  as  because  the  Empire,  particularly  in  the 
west,  was  convulsed  by  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  in  one  of  the  persecuting 

1  "But  in  the  first  instance  only  those  who  were  called  to  serve  within  the 
palace  must  be  Christians.  Even  as  to  them  the  law  was  not  enforced  with  per- 
fect strictness." — Schultze  [Geschichte  des  Untergangs  des  <jrvchlsch-romischen 
Heidenthums.     Iter  B.  s.  365].     See  the  context. 
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edicts  issued  at  this  period,  the  Emperor  affected  to  doubt 
whether  there  were  any  pagans  still  alive.  If  it  so  happened 
that  there  were  any  sorcerers,  the  law  was  to  be  enforced 
against  them :  Paganos  qui  supersunt,  quamquam  jam  nullos 
esse  credamus  ["  That  the  pagans  that  survive,  although 
we  believe  there  are  now  not  any  "].  But  there  not  only 
survived  here  and  there  a  votary  of  the  ancient  religion ;  in 
some  places  the  heathens  were  strong  enough  to  murder  the 
Christians  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  demolishing  the 
temples  and  idols.  Other  causes,  however,  than  the  violent 
measures  of  the  government  tended  to  accelerate  the  end.  We 
may  mention  one  of  a  somewhat  interesting  nature.  As 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  several  writers,  there  had 
passed  among  the  heathen  a  prophecy  that  the  Christian 
Church  would  fall  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  after 
the  death  of  its  Founder.  It  is  remarkable  to  find,  on  the 
one  hand,  this  prophecy  traced,  as  it  has  been,  not  only  with 
ingenuity,  but  with  probability,  to  a  Christian  source,  and  to 
find,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  at  the  time  foretold,  the  doom,  not 
of  Christianity,  but  of  paganism  was  sealed.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  prophecy,  it  would  seem  that  some  among  the  Chris- 
tians had  held  that  "  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  "  meant 
a  period  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  and  that,  when 
it  was  completed,  there  would  come  the  end  (of  the  visible 
Church),  and  the  kingdom  would  be  delivered  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  to  the  catastrophe  that  did  take  place,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  set  down  the  year  398  A.D.,  or  any  year, 
as  the  prescribed  date  for  the  extinction  of  the  pagan  religion, 
yet  about  that  time  the  impotence  of  paganism  became  so 
manifest  that  even  a  widespread  reaction,  not  to  say  per- 
manent restoration,  —  even  a  widespread  reaction  such  as 
had  taken  place  nearly  half  a  century  before,  —  might  be 
pronounced  an  impossibility.  The  last  period  in  the  history 
of  its  decline  and  fall  begins,  we  may  say,  with  the  time 
predicted  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church. 

In  the  east,  shortly  after  the  word  "  pagan  "  came  into  use, 
heathenism,  when  it  had  lost  its  hold  on  the  mass  of  the 
population  scattered  over  the  country  and  in  towns  and 
villages,  found  its  chief  place  of  refuge  in  the  cities.  From 
fallen  or  forsaken  temples  it  fled  to  the  schools,  and  fled  as  a 
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ghost,  so  far  as  it  professed  to  be  a  religion — a  mere  lifeless 
shadow  of  the  paganism  which  was  known  in  the  old  times, 
when  the  gods,  far  from  being  received  as  mere  abstractions, 
were  adored  by  the  multitude  in  simple  faith  as  being  of  like 
passions  with  themselves,  but  of  greater  power. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  schools,  to  which  heathenism 
fled,  were  not  left  undisturbed.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  deplorable  than  the  oft-told  story  of  the  martyrdom — 
for  so  it  may  be  called — of  Hypatia.  It  occurred,  I  need 
not  tell  you,  in  Alexandria ;  but  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
judge  of  the  Christian  population  throughout  the  world  by 
the  barbarous  excesses  of  the  excitable  populace  of  that  city. 
It  is  a  great  relief  to  find  that  it  was  not  left  to  Christians  of 
later  centuries  to  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  the  murder 
of  that  woman.  Socrates,  the  Christian  historian,  was  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age  when  the  foul,  ruthless  deed  was 
perpetrated.      Let  us  first  take  his  account  of  it  :x — 

"There  was  a  woman  at  Alexandria  named  Hypatia,  the 
daughter  of  the  philosopher  Theon,  who  made  such  attain- 
ments in  literature  and  science,  as  to  far  surpass  all  the 
philosophers  of  her  own  time.  Having  succeeded  to  the 
school  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  she  explained  the  principles  of 
philosophy  to  her  auditors,  many  of  whom  came  from  a 
distance  to  receive  her  instructions.  Such  was  her  self- 
possession  and  ease  of  manner,  arising  from  the  refinement 
and  cultivation  of  her  mind,  that  she  not  infrequently 
appeared  in  public  in  presence  of  the  magistrates,  without 
ever  losing  in  an  assembly  of  men  that  dignified  modesty  of 
deportment  for  which  she  was  conspicuous,  and  which  gained 
for  her  universal  respect  and  admiration.  Yet  even  she  fell 
a  victim  to  the  political  jealousy  which  at  that  time  prevailed. 
For  as  she  had  frequent  interviews  with  Orestes "  (the 
prefect)  "  it  was  calumniously  reported  among  the  Christian 
populace  that  it  was  by  her  influence  that  he  was  prevented 
from  being  reconciled  to  Cyril.  Some  of  them,  therefore, 
hurried  away  by  a  fierce  and  bigoted  zeal,  whose  ringleader 
was  a  reader  named  Peter,2  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 

1VII.  15. 

*  In  Alexandria,  catechumens  (according  to  Socrates)  were  sometimes  made 
lectores. 
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her  ;l  and  observing  her  returning  in  her  carriage,  they 
dragged  her  from  it,  and  carried  her  to  the  church  called 
Csesareum,  where  they  completely  stripped  her  with  shells.2 
After  tearing  her  body  in  pieces,  they  took  her  mangled 
limbs  to  a  place  called  Cinaron,  and  there  burned  them.  An 
act  so  inhuman  could  not  fail  to  bring  the  greatest  opprobrium, 
not  only  upon  Cyril,  but  also  upon  the  whole  Alexandrian 
Church.  And  surely  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  than  the  allowance  of  massacres,  fights,  and 
transactions  of  that  sort.      It  was  in  the  season  of  Lent." 

What  deepens  the  blackness  of  the  crime  is  that  Hypatia 
had  shown  great  benevolence  to  all  around  without  regard  to 
their  religion.  Some  of  the  criminals  might  live  long  enough 
to  read — they  were  headed  by  an  ava<yva>crTr)<; — this  page 
of  the  historian,  but  this  kind  of  punishment,  while  it  is  good 
to  find  that  it  was  so  soon  inflicted,  did  not  meet  the  case, 
and,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  one  blushes  to  tell  that 
Socrates  was  unable  to  add  that  the  Christian  government  of 
the  day  promptly  vindicated  public  justice,  and  satisfied  the 
public  conscience.  After  describing,  quite  in  accordance 
with  Socrates,  the  revolting  butchery  of  this  illustrious  lady 
in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and  the  maturity  of  her  wisdom, 
Gibbon  adds :  "  The  just  progress  of  inquiry  and  punishment 
was  stopped  by  seasonable  gifts ;  but  the  murder  of  Hypatia 
has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on  the  character  and  religion 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria."3  The  Bishop  was  charged  with  the 
murder  by  Damascius,  one  of  the  "seven  wise  men"  of  529 
a.d.,  and  some  modern  historians4  ascribe  to  him  the  indirect 
guilt  on  account  of  "  his  persecuting  spirit  and  indecent 
violence ; "  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  when  he  became  a 
violent  controversialist,  he  was  not  accused  by  his  most  bitter 
opponents  of  having  committed  this  crime  or  of  having  been 
accessory  to  its  perpetration.5 

1  According  to  a  law  of  Constantius,  persons  convicted  of  magical  arts  were 
to  be  torn  by  wild  beasts  and  burned.  Astronomy,  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace, 
may  have  been  (in  this  case)  the  same  as  astrology. 

'-'  Or  "tiles" — larp&Kon.  "  Her  flesh  was  scraped  from  her  bones  with  sharp 
oyster-shells" — Gibbon  [who  says  in  a  note  that  "oyster-shells  were  plentifully 
strewed  on  the  sea-beach  before  the  Caesareura  "]. 

3  [Decline,  and  Fall,  oh.  xlvii.] 

4  Sehrbckh,  Arnold,  and  others. 

6  Suidas  affirms  that  Hypatia's  renown   excited   the   envy   of  Cyril.      An 
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We  had  entered  the  last  period  in  the  history  of  the  down- 
fall of  paganism  within  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  a 
somewhat  protracted  one.  The  frequent  re-enactment  of  laws 
by  which  apostasy  from  Christianity  was  punished,  these 
laws  extending  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  year 
426  a.d.,  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  as  one  must  naturally 
suppose  that  the  ostentatious  progress  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  its  intrinsic  excellence,  with  which  all  had  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted,  would  diminish  the 
temptation  to  renounce  the  Christian  name.  One  probable 
reason  for  these  numerous  enactments  is  that  many  who,  for 
appearances  sake,  underwent  the  rite  of  baptism,1  continued 
in  secret  to  practise  heathen  rites,  and,  when  they  were 
detected,  were  called  apostates,  and,  as  such,  were  considered 
specially  obnoxious.  In  reality,  however,  the  stream  was 
flowing  rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  laws  formally 
enacting  the  destruction  of  pagan  temples  or  their  appropria- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  and  the  cessation 
of  pagan  rites  even  within  the  domestic  sanctuary,  were 
enforced  under  Valentinian  III.  (423-455  a.d.),  from  whose 
time  heathenism  maintained  only  a  sporadic  existence  in  some 
regions  of  the  west — in  Rome,  Gaul,  Upper  Italy,  Africa, 
Sicily,  and  particularly  in  Corsica,  where,  as  late  as  the  year 
440  a.d.,  if  not  a  few  years  later,  its  fanatical  adherents 
crucified  a  lady  named  Julia  because  she  refused  to  take  part 

embassy  to  Theodosius  II.  designated  the  Parabolani  as  the  author  of  the 
tumult.  The  Parabolani  ("paraboles"=a  man  ready  to  offer  himself  to  danger) 
were  often  of  the  lowest  class.  [Those  of  Alexandria  "were  a  charitable 
corporation,  instituted  during  the  plague  of  Gallienus  to  visit  the  sick  and 
to  bury  the  dead.  They  gradually  enlarged,  abused,  and  sold  the  privileges 
of  their  order." — Gibbon,  ch.  xlvii.,  note.]  "The  Parabolani  probably  thought 
Hypatia  a  sorceress,  and  in  their  lamentable  delusion  sought  to  serve  the  bishop 
by  delivering  him  from  her  arts." 

Hypatia  was  murdered  in  415  or  416  a.d.  Her  death  was  followed  by  the 
decline  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.  Greece  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
devastations  of  Alaric,  and  had  no  pupils  to  send  to  Athens,  which  had  been 
itself  untouched.  Strangers  did  not  visit  the  city.  Synesius  compared  it  with 
the  skin  of  a  sacrificed  animal :  "  The  ancient  sanctuary  of  the  wise  is  renowned 
only  among  the  dealers  in  honey."  But  the  school  of  Athens  was  frequented 
anew  and  eclipsed  that  of  Alexandria.  Synesius,  Bishop  of  Ptolemais  (410), 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Hypatia. 

1  Many  had  undergone  baptism  in  order  to  escape  curia,  but  a  law  was  passed 
requiring  the  rich  to  give  up  their  wealth  before  the  rite  was  administered. 
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in  a  sacrifice.  Long  before  this  time,  too,  the  greatest  orator 
of  his  day — Cyprian — had  declared  that  the  work  of  con- 
version in  the  Empire  would  have  been  completed  had  those 
who  professed  adorned  the  Christian  faith.  "  There  would 
be  no  heathen,"  he  said,  "  if  we  were  right  Christians ;  for 
those  whom  we  instruct  look  to  the  character  of  their 
instructors,  and  when  they  see  that  we  strive  after  the  same 
things  as  themselves,  that  we  are  as  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
power  and  honour,  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  feel 
admiration  for  our  religion  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

JUSTINIAN. 

The  last  notable  measures  of  imperial  rigour  in  the  east  are 
associated  with  the  name  of  Justinian.  That  renowned 
asylum  of  Neo-platonism,  the  School  of  Athens,  which  had 
been  surrounded  with  a  new  lustre  by  the  eloquence  of 
Proclus,  was  closed  by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor.  There 
happened  at  this  time  (529  a.d.)  to  be  exactly  seven  philoso- 
phers there,  the  last  professors  of  the  Hellenic  religion  in  the 
last  of  the  famous,  and  the  most  famous,  of  the  Grecian 
schools — shades,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  ancient  times.1  Their  names  have  been  preserved. 
They  were  Damascius  (a  Syrian),  Simplicius  (a  Cilician), 
Eulamius  (a  Phrygian),  Priscianus  (a  Lydian),  Hermias  and 
t)iogenes  (Phoenicians),  and  Isidore  of  Gaza.  The  seven, 
rather  than  prove  unfaithful  to  their  convictions,  left  the 
Empire,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  King 
Chosroes,  of  Persia.  But  a  measure  of  still  harsher  despotism 
was  adopted  by  Justinian.  He  pursued  paganism  into  an 
asylum  more  sacred  than  even  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated of  schools.  He  followed  heathens  into  their  homes. 
Not  content  with  punishing  those  who  were  denounced,  he 
directed  that  offenders  against  the  "  religious  "  laws  should 
be  carefully  sought  out  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the 
provinces,  and  compelled,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  receive 
baptism. 

In  the  west  not  only  legislation,  but  the  fall  of  the 
western  Empire,  had  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  paganism. 
In   consequence  of  the  long   wars  which  it  had  to  sustain 

1  "A  striking  play  of  history,  like  the  name  of  the  last  west-Roman  Emperor, 
Romulus  Augustus,  or,  in  contemptuous  diminutive,  Augustulus.' — [Schaff, 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  68.] 
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against  the  barbarians,  and  of  the  plagues  and  famines  which 
accompanied  them,  its  cities  and  provinces  lost  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  and  the  mixed  population 
that  took  their  place,  unfettered  by  old  ideas  and  customs, 
readily  adopted  the  dominant  religion.  Some  time  after  the 
defeat  of  Alaric  at  Pollentia  in  402  A.D.,  by  the  great  and 
valiant  general  Stilicho,  the  pompous  spectacle  of  a  triumph 
was  for  the  last  time  witnessed  in  the  capital.  Amid  the 
acclamations  of  an  immense  concourse  the  Emperor  Honorius, 
riding  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  with  the  warrior  at  his  side, 
celebrated  the  victory  by  which  the  fall  of  the  Empire  was 
only  retarded.  This  also,  it  is  said,  was  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  populace  saw  the  blood  of  a  number  of  gladiators 
flow  upon  the  arena.  The  Emperor,  in  accordance  with  the 
edicts  which  had  long  before  been  published  in  the  interests 
of  religion  and  humanity,  forbade  the  repetition  of  those  cruel 
pleasures,  and  they  were  now  entirely  abolished  throughout 
the  Empire.1 

Scarcely  had  Italy  recovered  from  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  irruption  of  Alaric,  when  Eadagaisus,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Burgundians,  descended  from  the 
north,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Elorence,  where  the  tyrant  was 
arrested  and  driven  back.  Once  more  the  country  owed  its 
deliverance  to  the  valour  of  Stilicho ;  but  Honorius,  who  had 
removed  his  seat  from  Milan,  where  he  was  constantly 
menaced  with  danger,  to  Eavenna,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  surrounded  by  impenetrable 
marshes,  sacrificed  the  man  who  was  the  dents  et  tutamen  of 
the  empire.  He  abandoned  him  to  calumniators,  who,  unable 
to  endure  the  glory  of  this  foreigner  by  whom  their  country 
had  been  twice  saved,  accused  him,  without  any  apparent 
ground,  of  nursing  treasonable  projects  against  his  sovereign, 
and  plotting  to  set  his  own  son,  Eucherius,  on  the  throne. 
Stilicho  was  surprised  and  murdered.  But  the  barbarians 
whom  he  had  vanquished  w7ere  his  avengers.  They  breathed 
again.     Alaric  advanced  with   his  Visigoths  from  the  Alps, 

1  Telemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk,  had  rushed  into  the  arena  to  separate  the 
gladiators,  and  had  been  stoned  to  death.  Honorius  regarded  him  as  a  martyr. 
Whether  an  edict  was  issued  or  not,  these  games  were  discontinued,  hut  there 
were  still  combats  of  wild  beasts. 
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and,  almost  without  drawing  a  sword,  lie  stood  at  the  gates  of 
Eome.  Such  a  sight  Eome  had  not  seen  since  the  days  of 
Camillus.  The  siege  was  formed.  Famine  and  pestilence 
slew  their  thousands ;  but  the  senate,  trusting  that  Alaric 
would  accept  a  moderate  ransom,  boasted  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude who  were  within  to  defend  the  walls.  "  The  thicker  the 
hay,"  said  he,  "  the  easier  it  is  mown."  On  his  demanding 
an  enormous  sum,  they  asked,  "  What,  then,  do  you  leave  us  ?" 
"  Your  lives  ! "  he  replied.  At  length,  however,  a  ransom  was 
agreed  upon,  and  hallowed  statues,  the  statue  of  "  Fortitude  " 
among  them,  were  melted  to  make  up  the  sum. 

Though  Alaric  retired  from  Eome  for  the  time,  peace  was 
not  concluded  with  Hoiiorius,  and  soon  the  Goth  presented 
himself  anew,  and  set  up  a  rival  Emperor,  Attalus,  who,  how- 
ever, alter  a  short  and  miserable  reign,  was  sent  back  by  his 
master  to  his  proper  obscurity.  The  conqueror  who  had  made 
and  unmade  him  appeared  a  third  time  at  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which,  though  thinned  by  famine,  resolved  to  hold  out  in  the 
wild  hope  of  succour  from  Honorius.  It  was  in  vain.  By 
treachery,  whether  from  within  or  from  without,  the  Salarian 
gate  was  opened  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  soon  there  was  pre- 
sented in  the  ancient  city  a  scene  of  pillage  and  bloodshed  and 
violation  which  some  of  the  fathers  compared  with  the  horrors 
that  followed  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Alaric,  it  is  said, 
was  not  only  a  Christian,  but  naturally  humane,  but,  though 
he  issued  commands  in  accordance  with  his  religion  and  his 
disposition,  the  passions  of  his  soldiers,  even  of  those  who 
shared  his  faith,  were,  as  is  usual  in  such  a  case,  only  par- 
tially restrained.  Part  of  the  capital  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and,  to  deepen  the  gloom  and  consternation,  a  terrible  storm, 
which  burst  forth  soon  after,  overturned  several  buildings  that 
the  flames  had  spared.  "  Before  the  Christian  churches  alone," 
says  Milman,  "  rapacity  and  lust  and  cruelty  were  arrested, 
and  stood  abashed.  When  the  conflagration  raged,  as  it  did 
in  some  parts  of  the  city,  amid  private  houses,  palaces,  or 
temples,  some  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Christians  might  be 
enveloped  in  the  flames ;  but  the  more  important  churches — 
those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul — were  respected  by  the  spreading 
fires,  as  well  as  by  the  infuriated  soldiery.  There  the  obedient 
sword  of  the  conqueror  paused  in  its  work  of  death,  and  even 
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his  cupidity  was  overawed.  Of  all  the  temple  treasuries,  the 
public  or  private  hoards  of  precious  metals,  which  the  owuers 
were  compelled  to  betray  by  the  most  excruciating  tortures, 
the  jewels,  the  plate,  the  spoils  of  centuries  of  conquest,  and 
the  accumulated  plunder  of  provinces,  only  the  sacred  vessels 
and  ornaments  of  Christian  worship  remained  inviolate.  It 
was  said  that  sacred  vessels  found  without  the  precincts  of 
the  Church  were  borne  with  reverential  decency  into  the 
sanctuary.  Of  this  Orosius  relates  a  remarkable  and  particular 
history.  A  fierce  soldier  entered  in  quest  of  plunder  into 
the  dwelling  of  an  aged  Christian  virgin.  He  demanded,  in 
courteous  terms,  the  surrender  of  her  treasures.  She  exposed 
to  his  view  many  vessels  of  gold,  of  great  size,  weight,  and 
beauty;  vessels  of  which  the  soldier  knew  neither  the  use  nor 
name.  '  These,'  she  said,  '  are  the  property  of  the  Apostle 
St.  Peter.  Take  them  if  you  dare,  and  answer  for  your  act  to 
God.  A  defenceless  woman,  I  cannot  protect  them  from  your 
violence  ;  my  soul,  therefore,  is  free  from  sin.'  The  soldier 
stood  awe-struck.  A  message  was  sent  to  Alaric,  and  orders 
were  instantly  despatched  that  the  virgin  and  her  holy  trea- 
sures should  be  safely  conducted  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostle. 
The  procession  (for  the  virgin's  dwelling  was  far  distant  from 
the  Church)  was  led  through  the  long  and  wondering  streets. 
The  people  broke  out  into  hymns  of  adoration,  and  amid  the 
tumult  of  disorder  and  ruin,  the  tranquil  pomp  pursued  its 
course ;  the  name  of  Christ  rose  swelling  above  the  wild  dis- 
sonance of  the  captured  city."  1 

The  number  of  the  slain,  of  those  who  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  of  those  who  became  fugitives,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate.  Among  the  fugitives,  it  is  supposed,  were  the  most 
eminent  heathens,  who,  scattered  and  peeled,  no  longer  exercis- 
ing any  influence  that  could  be  felt,  were  gradually  swallowed 
up  and  lost  in  the  general  population  of  the  Empire.  I  may 
mention  that  Gibbon,  who  by  no  means  speaks  lightly  of  the 
catastrophe  which  took  place  when  the  gates  were  opened 
at  midnight,  and  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the 
tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet,  yet  at  the  same 
time  affirms  without  hesitation,  "  that  the  ravages  of  the 
Barbarians,  whom  Alaric  had  led  from  the  banks  of  the 
1  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  Bk.  ii.  eh.  i. 
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Danube,  were  less  destructive  than  the  hostilities  exercised  by 
the  troops  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  Catholic  prince,  who  styled 
himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  The  Goths  evacuated  the 
city  at  the  end  of  six  days,  but  Rome  remained  above  nine 
months  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperialists,  and  every  hour  was 
stained  by  some  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  rapine."  l 

We  have  to  notice,  besides  the  points  brought  out  in  the 
narrative,  two  things. 

1.  While  the  props  and  stays  of  the  ancient  religion  were 
swept  away  by  the  destroying  flood,  not  merely  many  of  the 
temples  that  had  been  spared  in  the  previous  century,  but 
places  of  amusement,  which  had  so  long  been  associated  with 
the  old  faith  and  had  repelled  from  the  new,  going  down 
before  it,  Christianity,  though  somewhat  corrupted  and 
enfeebled,  retained  much  of  its  original  inherent  strength. 
Accustomed  for  three  centuries  to  live  and  grow  without 
external  help,  and  in  spite  of  external  hostility,  it  had  little 
to  suffer  from  the  terrible  blows  which  struck  the  Empire. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  she  that  brought  help  in  the  clay  of 
calamity.  Her  ministers  did  much  to  preserve  order  when 
voids  were  left  in  the  civil  administration.  Her  charity, 
which  the  great  sorrow  of  the  time  awakened,  as  in  the  days 
of  old  when  pestilence  raged  in  Alexandria  and  Carthage, 
nourished  the  indigent,  succoured  the  oppressed,  welcomed 
the  wanderer,  opened  her  sanctuary  (in  a  time  when  justice 
was  not  tempered  with  mercy)  even  for  the  guilty,  and,  above 
all,  freely  parted  with  her  treasures  to  redeem  the  captives. 
She  parted  with  her  treasures — her  most  sacred  treasures. 
Well  did  Ambrose  defend  himself  when  some  of  his  enemies 
blamed  him  for  having  sold  the  golden  cups  of  the  Church  to 
ransom  her  prisoners :  "  The  holy  mysteries  need  no  gold,  nor 
does  their  celebration  please  God  on  account  of  the  gold. 
Commemorate  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  out  of  any  vessel. 
The  ornament  of  the  sacrament  is  the  heart  that  would  save 
the  living  vessels  rather  than  the  dead."  Though  neither  he 
nor  any  divine  of  that  age  understood  the  principle  of 
religious  equality,  yet  the  great  loving  heart  of  Ambrose 
gained  him  a  personal   influence  such   as   had   hardly  been 

1  [Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxxi.]    The  dates  of  the  three  sieges  are  408,  409, 
410  A.D. 
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known  in  the  Church  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep.  The  same  spirit  dwelling  in  others — in 
many  others — according  to  their  measure,  paganism  in  its 
weakness  had  difficulty  in  withstanding  the  weapons  which 
had  chiefly  prevailed  against  it  when  it  was  strong.  The 
sons  of  the  stranger  who  were  relieved  or  redeemed  would 
not  doubt  that  what  the  Church  spake  to  them  she  spake  in 
love.1 

2.  The  barbarian  invaders  were  for  the  most  part  Christ- 
ians, or  were  favourably  disposed  toward  the  Christian  faith. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  a  French  author  that  the  Germanic 
nations,  had  they  established  themselves  in  the  Empire  of 
Home  some  centuries  earlier,  would  have  adopted  its  gods ; 
their  Odin  would  have  been  identified  with  Jupiter,  their 
Thor  with  Mars,  their  Freya  with  Venus.  This  is  on  the 
principle  that,  with  regard  to  religion,  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  civilisation,  it  is  not  physical  force,  but  intellectual 
superiority  that  determines  the  result — Grcecia  capta  feram 
viciorem  cepit.  And  certainly  we  cannot  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that,  if  the  barbarians  had  been  all  pagans,  Christianity, 
after  triumphing  over  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  would  have 
succumbed  to  the  superstition  of  the  north.  But,  before  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  Christian  captives,  carried  away  by 
the  Goths,  had  gained  their  masters  to  the  gospel,  and,  as  you 
remember,  it  is  narrated  that  in  the  year  325  A.D.,  a  Gothic 
bishop  was  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  who 
deliberated  at  Nice.  At  that  time  Ulphilas  was  a  child  of 
seven.  Chiefly  through  the  influence  and  labours  of  his  life, 
above  all,  by  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  greater 
part  of  his  nation  appears  to  have  embraced  his  religion,  and 
hence  it  was,  obviously,  that  in  the  invasion  of  Italy,  so 
disastrous  to  paganism,  the  northern  soldiers  respected  the 
Church. 

The  conversion  of  the  Goths,  it  may  be  added,  prepared  for 
the  conversion  of  the  other  tribes,  who  came  originally,  like 
themselves,  from  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  The  barbarian 
chief  Odoacer,  who  overturned  the  western  Empire  in  476 

1  [The  position  in  which  the  Church  was  placed  by  the  results  of  the  barbarian 
invasion  had  an  important  influence  on  her  organisation.  See  Hatch  :  Growth 
of  Early  Church  Institutions.] 
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a.d.,  took  the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  the  feeble  Romulus 
Augustulus  having  abdicated  and  retired — it  is  not  certainly 
known  where ;  some  say  that  it  was  to  a  country-house  built 
by  Lucullus.  Odoacer,  who  overthrew  this  Empire, — if  it 
could  be  said  that  there  was  an  empire  during  the  preceding 
years,  which  saw  a  rapid  succession  of  emperors, — was,  like 
Alaric,  a  Christian,  though,  like  him  also,  an  Arian.  He  is 
said  to  have  governed  wisely,  and,  as  respects  religion,  with 
a  noble  impartiality  which  orthodox  sovereigns  had  seldom 
shown.  Another  revolution  quickly  followed,  Odoacer  being 
overcome  and  succeeded,  in  493  a.d.,  by  Theodosius,  King  of 
the  Ostrogoths ;  but  again  the  conqueror  was  a  Christian,  and 
the  Church  did  not  suffer. 

The  downfall  of  paganism,  then,  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  fifth  century.  Isolated  worshippers  of  the  old 
gods  may  have  been  found  in  Italy  afterwards,  and  more  than 
isolated  cases  in  the  Morea,  long  after  the  reign  of  Justinian  ; 
but  paganism  was  no  longer  an  appreciable  force  in  the  Grseco- 
Roman  world.  We  cannot  grudge  it  the  few  noble  forms 
that  glorified  its  last  days,  as  that  of  a  Symmachus,  and, 
above  all,  that  of  a  Hypatia,  emerging  from  the  darkness  and 
ruin  as  if  to  teach  us  that,  while  men  cannot  be  so  good  as 
the  religion  which  we  call  Divine,  they  may  be  better  than 
the  religion  which  the  ancient  Christians  called  demoniacal. 
And  let  us  remember  that  heathenism,  which  was  righteously 
doomed  to  destruction,  is  not,  though  long  associated  with  it, 
to  be  identified  with  Hellenism.  The  marvellous  originality 
and  productiveness  of  the  Grecian  mind,  whose  inspiring  aid 
has  been  so  potent  in  all  subsequent  civilisation ;  that  exag- 
gerated sense  of  beauty  which  showed  itself  in  the  smallest 
vessel  for  daily  use,  as  well  as  in  unapproachable  masterpieces 
of  art  and  eloquence  and  poetry ;  the  pure  thoughts  that 
breathe  even  from  many  a  page  in  which  false  gods  are 
named  and  honoured :  these  things  can  be  traced  to  no  malig- 
nant, soul-destroying  power,  but  to  the  Father  of  Lights,  "  from 
whom  cometh  down  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift." 
We  know  that  the  diffusion  of  Hellenism — not  merely  the 
language,  but  the  literature,  of  Greece — prepared  for  the  early 
triumphs  of  the  Cross.  We  know,  as  Socrates  told  us  when 
speaking  of  Julian,  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  ancient 
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custom  for  Christians  to  draw  at  the  fountain  which  the 
Emperor  desired  to  seal.  Devout  fathers  could  sleep  peace- 
fully with  a  classic,  even  a  comedian,  under  their  pillow. 
And  long  centuries  after,  when  many  idolatrous  and  super- 
stitious usages,  derived  in  great  part  from  paganism  and 
perpetuating  its  spirit  and  essence  under  new  forms  and 
names,  prevailed  in  the  Church ;  and  when,  not  to  speak  of 
manifold  moral  imperfections,  the  scholastic  method,  at  first 
a  useful  discipline,  had  become,  to  use  the  figure  that  has 
been  sometimes  applied  to  it,  a  sort  of  intellectual  treadmill, 
on  which  men  laboured  incessantly  without  advancing  a  step ; 
then  again,  among  the  means  which  Providence  employed  to 
prepare  for  and  accomplish  the  Reformation,  was,  not  the 
least,  the  revival  of  learning.  It  was  not  without  its  dangers. 
Some  actually  returned  to  the  paganism  of  antiquity,  and  a 
greater  number  broke  with  religion  altogether.  But  when 
learned  men  came  from  the  sinking  or  fallen  Empire  of  the 
east,  and  repaid  the  hospitality  of  Italy  with  the  treasures  of 
their  erudition,  and  when  popes  prided  themselves  on  being 
the  patrons  of  letters,  then,  in  a  better  atmosphere  than  that 
of  Constantinople,  was  rekindled  the  old  light  which  once 
before  had  been  the  herald  of  day,  and  soon,  over  the  best 
part  of  Europe,  Protestantism,  with  its  single  orb — Christ  as 
He  is  revealed  in  His  word — chased  away  popery,  with  its 
pale,  ineffectual  fires  of  saints  and  ceremonies.  In  more  than 
one  work,  I  have  seen  the  sublime  word  of  Paul,  "  All  things 
are  yours,"  applied  to  the  intellectual  spoil  which  Christianity 
has  taken  from  Greece  and  Rome.  The  immortal  gods  are 
gone ;  but  mortal  men  who,  while  worshipping  them,  were 
sometimes  seeking  the  unknown  God  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  Him  and  find  Him,  still  live,  and  live  for  us. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


AMBROSE. 


In  giving  the  history  of  the  downfall  of  paganism  in  the  fifth 
century  I  have  repeatedly  named  the  most  conspicuous  divine 
of  the  west  in  that  period.  Ambrose  was  sprung  from  an 
illustrious  consular  family.  His  father,  from  whom  he  took 
his  name,  was  prcvfcctus  prcctorio  Galliarum,  and  was  thus 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable provinces  of  the  western  Empire,  including  Britain. 
The  prefect  resided  sometimes  at  Aries,  sometimes  at  Lyons, 
but  usually  at  Treves,  where,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  account,  the  young  Ambrose  was  born  about  the  year 
340  a.d.  The  date  of  his  birth,  however,  I  have  seen  set 
down  as  333  a.d. — three  years,  that  is,  before  Athanasius  came 
to  Treves  under  sentence  of  banishment.1  A  legend  similar 
to  that  which  glorified  the  infancy  of  Plato  is  told  of  Ambrose. 
A  swarm  of  bees  descended  upon  him  when  he  was  sleeping  in 
his  cradle,  alighted  on  his  face,  flew  in  and  out  at  his  open 
mouth.  The  nurse  wished  to  drive  them  away,  but  the 
father,  who  was  looking  on,  would  not  suffer  her.  At  length 
the  swarm  suddenly  flew  away  without  having  done  the  child 
the  least  injury.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  interpret  the 
legend,  or,  rather,  to  explain  its  origin.  "  Pleasant  words," 
says  Solomon,  "  are  as  an  honeycomb,  sweet  to  the  soul,  and 
health  to  the  bones."  Whether  the  father  augured  the  future 
eminence  of  the  child  or  not,  he  did  not  live  to  see  him  attain 
it,  as  he  died  about  350  a.d.  The  widowed  mother  went  to 
Eome  with  her  three,  children,  of  whom  Ambrose  was  the 
youngest.      It  would  appear  that,  though  trained  for  a  civil 

i  In  one  of  his  letters,  Ambrose  speaks  of  himself  as  fifty-three  years  of  age. 
This  letter  was  written  at  a  stormy  period,  and  its  date  may  be  387  or  393. 
[Ep.  lix.  3.] 
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career,  and  by  pagan  masters,  Ambrose  breathed  a  domestic 
atmosphere  of  piety,  and  was  preserved  from  the  corruptions 
and  still  prevalent  idolatry  of  the  capital.  His  mother  and 
sister  not  only  were  devout,  but  sympathised  with  that 
striving  after  perfection  through  detachment  from  the  world 
to  which  Athanasius  had  been  the  first  to  exhort  in  the  west. 
Marcellina,  his  sister,  indeed,  took  a  vow  of  virginity.1  If 
there  be  any  meaning  in  an  anecdote  which  is  told  of  this 
period,  we  may  suppose  that  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  his 
turning  aside  to  an  ecclesiastical  career  had  dawned  upon 
him.  When  he  saw  his  relatives  and  a  young  friend  of  his 
sister's  kiss  the  hand  of  a  bishop  who  had  tarried  at  their 
house,  he  playfully  solicited  from  the  hand  the  same  honour ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  one  day  be  a  bishop  too."  The  story 
has  some  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  Ambrose  himself 
related  it  at  a  later  period,  and  this  he  would  hardly  have 
done  had  he  not  believed  that  even  then  there  was  in  him  a 
certain  bent  towards  the  sacred  office  of  which  he  did  not 
become  fully  conscious  till  long  afterwards. 

After  completing  his  studies  in  Rome,  Ambrose  became  an 
advocate,  and  soon,  by  his  character  and  gifts,  he  attracted  the 
attention  and  gained  the  confidence  of  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  particularly  of  Probus,  the  chief  prefect  of  Italy,  who 
first  made  him  his  counsellor,  and  afterwards  made  him 
prefect,2  or  rather  procured  for  him  from  Valentinian  III.  the 
prefecture,  of  the  provinces  of  Liguria  and  ^Emilia.  Probus, 
y  when  committing  to  him  this  office,  is  said  to  have  addressed 
Ho  him  the  remarkable,  and,  whether  prophetic  or  not, 
V significant  words:  "Go  and  act,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a 
bishop." '  What  he  meant,  probably,  was  to  guard  him 
against  the  harshness  by  which  civil  rulers  were  commonly 
characterised  in  that  age,  setting  before  him  an  office  which 
was  usually  filled  in  a  different  spirit,  and  which  the  world 
now  considered  honourable.  As  Probus  is  said  to  have  been 
himself  a  somewhat  ambiguous  character,  his  language  is  a 

1  She  was  consecrated  on  a  Christinas  day  {De  Virginibus,  iii.  1,  1)  by 
Liberius,  who  became  bishop  in  352  a.d. 

2  Or  "consular  magistrate."  There  were  "116  provinces,  ruled  by  3  pro- 
consuls, 37  consulars,  5  correctors,  71  presidents."  [Gibbon,  chap.  xvii.  See 
Art.  "  Ambrose  "  in  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biotjraph{/.] 

r^  Vade,  age  non  ut  judex,  sed  ut  epUcopus. — [Paulinus,  8.] 
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proof  all  the  more  striking  of  the  regard  in  which  the  Church 
and  its  ministers  were  now  held. 

In  fact,  Ambrose,  whose  seat  of  government  was  at  Milan, 
did  rule  with  mildness  as  well  as  justice,  and  nothing  in  his 
rule  became  him  better  than  its  end,  or  rather — for  the  end 
did  not  immediately  follow,  and  he  is  said  to  have  done 
strange  things  towards  the  end — his  election  to  the  episcopal 
office.  Auxentius,  that  Arian  of  Cappadocia  who,  ignorant 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  had  been  appointed  successor  to  the 
orthodox  bishop  Dionysius,  who  was  banished  by  Constantius 
in  355  A.D.,  had  established  himself  firmly  in  his  position, 
and,  when  the  religion  of  the  Court  changed,  and  Arianism 
succumbed  in  the  west,  had  continued  to  fill  his  place  with 
prudence,  and  had  been  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  remnant 
of  his  party.  A  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  Ambrose,  he 
died.  Immediately  there  arose  a  violent  commotion.  The 
question  was  who  was  fit  for  the  vacant  see — an  adherent  of 
the  Nicene  creed,  or  an  Arian.  It  was  debated  with  such 
vehemence  that  a  tumult  threatened  to  break  out.  Ambrose 
appeared,  and  was  endeavouring  to  calm  the  excitement, 
addressing  the  people  in  his  official  character  simply  in  the 
interests  of  order,  and,  though  he  may  have  had  his  own  con- 
victions, taking  no  notice  of  the  doctrinal  difference  which 
had  caused  so  much  heat.  While  he  was  speaking  (it  was  in 
the  principal  church  of  the  city),  the  voice  of  a  child  was 
heard  crying  "  Ambrosius  Episcopus  !  "  The  assembled  multi- 
tude, it  is  related,  took  up  the  cry,  and  with  one  mouth 
declared  it  ordained  of  God.  Arians  and  Catholics  together 
shouted  out  "  Ambrosius  !  " 

Ambrose  was  alarmed  at  the  loud,  persistent,  unanimous 
call.  He  could  not  comply.  He  had  not  yet  filled  the  lower 
offices  of  the  Church.  He  had  not  even  been  baptized ;  he 
was  only  a  catechumen.  Such  objections  he  offered,  but  the 
people  would  not  listen.  He  left  the  church,  still  resolved  to 
resist  their  appeal.  According  to  his  biographer,  Paulinus, 
who,  however,  adorned  both  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of  his 
hero  with  legendary  marvels,  and  whose  testimony  here  would 
need  confirmation,  which  happily  it  wants,  Ambrose  now  had 
recourse  to  the  strangest  means  in  order  to  escape  the  office. 
Great  and  genuine  examples  of  the  nolo  cpiscopari  we  have  in 
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that  period,  as  in  Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  Hilary ;  but,  if  the 
narrative  of  Paulinus  be  true,  the  case  of  Ambrose  is  the  most 
extraordinary.  That  he  might  appear  unmerciful,  he  caused 
some  accused  persons  to  be  publicly  put  to  torture,  quite  con- 
trary to  his  custom.  "  Thy  sins  be  on  us  !  "  cried  the  people. 
Next  he  pretended  that  he  desired  to  become  a  philosopher, 
to  devote  himself,  that  is,  to  an  ascetic  life.  Then,  being 
hindered,  he  endeavoured  to  show  how  unworthy  he  was  of 
the  sacred  office  by  causing  dissolute  women  to  be  openly 
brought  into  his  palace.  "  Thy  sins  be  upon  us  !  "  was  again 
the  exclamation  of  the  people.  He  resolved  to  flee,  but  lost 
his  way,  and,  after  long  wandering,  found  himself  next  morn- 
ing at  the  gate  of  Milan.  There  he  was  watched,  and  the 
Emperor,  being  appealed  to,  expressed  himself  highly  gratified 
at  the  election.  As  a  last  attempt  to  escape  his  destiny,  he 
sought  refuge  in  the  country  house  of  Leontius,  a  friend,  but, 
at  length,  as  the  friend  would  not  keep  him,  contrary  to 
the  imperial  will,  he  was  constrained  to  accept  the  office, 
was  baptized,  and,  eight  days  afterwards,  was  consecrated 
(371  a.d.).  That  Ambrose  was  one  of  the  most  humble  men, 
that  believed  the  episcopal  office  to  be  the  most  exalted  on 
earth  and  believed  themselves  to  be  unworthy  of  it,  is  probable 
enough  ;  but  those  drastic,  immoral,  and  in  part  ridiculous, 
means  are  very  probably  the  invention  of  a  morbid  fancy,  to 
which  nothing  seemed  extravagant  and  nothing  sinful  if  it 
only  indicated  an  awful  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  man 
elected  to  so  sacred  a  trust. 

Once  bishop,  Ambrose  was  wholly  bishop.  Belonging  to  a 
class  by  which  the  Church  has  often  suffered — those,  namely, 
who  owe  their  ecclesiastical  elevation  to  their  previous  influen- 
tial position  in  the  world — he  was  the  blossom  of  his  Church, 
giving  his  property,  his  name,  his  gifts,  his  experience,  his 
whole  life,  to  his  office  and  his  Master.  Rich  in  gold  and 
silver  and  land,  he  bestowed  all  on  the  Church  on  behalf  of 
the  poor,  whom  he  was  wont  to  call  his  "  stewards  and  trea- 
surers," reserving  only  as  much  as  would  yield  a  fair  income 
to  his  sister,  Marcellina,  while  he  left  it  to  his  brother,  Satyrus, 
to  manage  the  secular  affairs  of  the  family. 

In  those  days  it  was  a  rare  thing  in  Italy,  though  it  was 
not   in   the    Greek  and  the   North  African    Church,  for  the 
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bishops  to  preach.  Ambrose,  though  a  novice  when  he  came 
to  his  see,  and  wholly  destitute  of  theological  culture,  soon 
introduced  the  practice  of  preaching  every  Sunday,  and  fre- 
quently twice  on  the  one  day.  That  he  might  qualify  himself 
for  his  work,  he  studied,  along  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Greek 
masters — Clement,  Origen,  and  particularly  Basil — and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  said,  he  took  instructions  from  a  presbyter, 
Simplicianus,  who  became  his  successor.  Already  a  practised 
and  eloquent  speaker,  he  had  now  found  the  sphere  which 
gave  greatest  scope  for  his  peculiar  gifts.  "  When  I  went  to 
hear  how  well  he  spake,"  said  Augustine,  "  unexpectedly  my 
heart  opened  to  feel  how  truly  he  spake."  r  He  was  so  over- 
powering when  he  preached  at  the  consecration  of  the  virgins 
who  took  the  veil — and  virgins  came  from  Africa  to  be  con- 
secrated by  him — that  mothers  in  Milan  who  desired  their 
daughters  to  lead  the  ordinary  life  of  the  world  carefully  kept 
them  at  home  on  such  occasions. 

Great  part  of  his  night  was  given  to  study  and  prayer.  By 
day  he  was  accessible  to  all  that  sought  from  him  counsel  or 
consolation  or  assistance.  Augustine,  who  visited  him  fre- 
quently, found  him  so  occupied  that  he  sometimes  was  con- 
tent to  look  at  him  for  a  little  in  silence,  and  then  withdraw 
without  having  been  observed.2 

About  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Theodosius  (379  a.d.),3 
and  shortly  after  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  Church 
had  been  sold  to  redeem  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Goths  in 
Thrace  and  Illyricum,  the  Bishop  had  a  bitter  private  grief. 
His  brother,  Satyrus,  after  his  return  from  a  voyage  on  which 
he  was  shipwrecked  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  and  expired  in  his  arms.  Am- 
brose and  his  sister  thought  that  the  last  and  trreatest  honour 
they  could  confer  on  the  deceased  was  to  make  the  poor  his 
heirs.4 

Ambrose  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and 
by  action,  as  well  as  writing  and  speech,  he  contended  against 
the  Arians,  who,  doubtless,  when  they  joined  in  the  cry  raised 

1  [Confessions,  v.  14.]  2  [Ibid.  vi.  3.] 

3  When  Gratian  chose  him  as  his  colleague,  after  the  defeat  of  Valens  (378). 

4  In  the  depth  of  his  grief  he  preached  JDe  Excessu  Satyri,  and,  seven  days 
later,  De  Fide  Besurrectionis. 
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by  the  child,  had  expected  indulgence  or  moderation  from  one 
who  had  proved  himself  so  mild  and  equitable  a  ruler.  But, 
even  at  his  baptism,  he  took  care  that  no  Arian  bishop  should 
be  allowed  to  be  present,  and  soon  he  gave  further  proof  of 
his  orthodoxy  by  preventing  the  election,  or  effecting  the 
removal,  of  heretical  teachers.1 

But  most  memorable  of  all  was  the  struggle  which  he  had 
with  the  empress-mother,  Justina,  and  which  began  in  the 
year  385  A.D.,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Gratian,  and  when 
Valentinian  IT.  was  still  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  Justina, 
to  whom  Ambrose  had  rendered  important  service,  having 
gone  on  an  embassy  to  Treves,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  his 
personal  and  official  weight,  prevented  the  usurper  Maximus 
from  advancing  against  Valentinian,  demanded  that  the  Bishop 
should  cede  to  the  Arians  a  church  lying  without  the  city, 
called  Portiana.  The  order  was  renewed  again  and  again,  but 
Ambrose,  supported  by  the  people,  whom  he  had  difficulty  in 
restraining,  but  whom  he  was  accused  of  exciting,  persisted  in 
his  refusal.  "  The  palaces,"  said  he,  "  belong  to  the  Emperor, 
the  churches  to  God,  and  for  Him  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the 
priest  to  keep  them."  This  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  more 
violent  conflict  in  386  a.d.  A  law  was  passed,  threatening 
with  death  any  one  who  would  attempt  to  prevent  the  Arians 
from  taking  possession  of  the  church.  Ambrose  convoked  all 
the  clergy  who  were  present  in  Milan,  and  in  their  name 
drew  up  a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  Justina  desired 
to  have  the  question  debated  in  the  palace  between  him  and 
an  Arian  bishop.  The  reply  was  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  court,  but  to  a  synod,  to  decide  on  religious  questions. 
He  was  commanded  to  leave  the  city.  The  reply  was  that 
he  could  not  forsake  his  flock  in  such  a  time  of  peril.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  his  person,  but  he  found  refuge  in 
the  principal  church  of  the  city.  It  was  surrounded  with 
soldiers,  who  had  orders  to  let  in  every  one  who  chose  to 
enter,  but  to  let  none  out.  Several  days  and  nights  the  great 
assembly  continued  to  gather,  clinging  to  the  Bishop,  who 
declared  that,  if  Naboth  could  not  give  up  the  inheritance  of 
his  fathers,  far  less  could  he  give  up  the  inheritance  of  Christ. 
These,  he  said,  were  the  days  of  the  holy  captivity ;  and  he 
1  Such  as  the  bishops  Palladius  and  Secundianus  in  Illyrieum, 
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felt  that  something  more  than  eloquent  speech  was  needed 
during  the  long  hours.  If  great  thoughts  come  from  the 
heart,  they  come  from  it,  above  all,  when  it  is  stirred  to  its 
depths  by  great  events.  Ambrose  literally  put  new  songs  in 
the  mouths  of  the  captives,— songs  of  his  own  composing  in 
praise  of  the  Trinity, — and,  at  the  same  time,  he  introduced 
in  the  west  the  antiphonal  singing  which  had  long  been  prac- 
tised in  the  east.  A  young  teacher  of  rhetoric,  who  hact^ 
come  to  the  city  in  384  a.d. — it  was  the  man  who  so  often 
beheld  Ambrose  with  silent  wonder — was  present  with  his 
mother,  Monica,  and  he  tells  how  many  tears  she  had  shed  in 
these  days  of  anxiety  and  ardour,  and  how  he  himself,  though 
his  heart  was  not  yet  touched  from  above,  was  enraptured 
when  he  heard  the  vast  multitude  and  clergy  praise  the  Lord 
in  alternate  strains.  The  very  soldiers  who  watched  without 
were  seized  with  enthusiasm,  and  joined  their  voices  with 
those  of  the  worshippers  within. 

Justina  was  obliged  to  yield,  the  people  being  almost  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  Bishop.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  more 
questions  than  one  were  involved  in  this  conflict.  The  Arians 
had,  throughout  these  years,  preached  the  omnipotence  of  the 
civil  power.  Ambrose,  on  the  contrary,  took  his  stand  upon 
the  principle  that  the  Emperor  is  in  the  Church,  not  above 
it  —  a  principle  from  which  he  never  departed,  whether 
he  had  to  do  with  an  orthodox  or  with  a  heretical  ruler — a 
principle,  too,  which  even  some  who  do  not  believe  it  holds 
universally,  admit  to  have  been  most  salutary  in  that  age.  It 
is  but  justice  to  Ambrose  to  say  that,  on  the  other  hand,  lie 
never  forgot  that,  though  a  bishop,  he  was  in  civil  matters  a 
subject.  Of  the  apostolic  faithfulness  which  fears  not  man 
he  gave  more  than  one  example.  When  he  was  at  Treves  on 
his  first  embassy  to  Maximus,  and  the  usurper  was  desirous 
of  strengthening  himself  by  gaining  the  favour  of  the  Church, 
he  declared  that  he  would  not  receive  him  into  communion 
till  he  had  done  penance  for  the  murder  of  Gratian ;  and 
again,  believing  that  the  blood  even  of  a  false  prophet  leaves 
a  deep  stain,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  hold  fellowship 
with  the  bishops  at  whose  instigation  Maximus  had  executed 
the  Priscillianists.  His  vast  influence  over  Theodosius  the 
Great  might  sometimes  be  used  for  the  Church  in  a  question- 
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able  way,  but  in  the  year  390  a.d.  we  see  him  confront  this 
sovereign,  who  was  not  only  the  greatest  potentate  on  earth, 
but  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  as  the  fearless  spokesman  of 
outraged  humanity,  and  the  vindicator  of  its  everlasting  rights. 
Bothurius,  the  governor  of  Thessalonica,  had  imprisoned  a 
favourite  charioteer  on  a  grave  charge,  and  had  refused  to 
liberate  him  when  the  people  demanded  him  for  the  next 
chariot  race.  A  tumult  arose,  in  which  Bothurius  himself 
and  certain  other  persons  of  distinction  were  killed,  and  their 
bodies  dragged  through  the  streets.  Theodosius,  when  heated, 
was  terrible  in  his  vengeance,  but  usually  he  was  as  placable 
as  he  was  irascible.  On  this  occasion  Ambrose  and  other 
bishops  besought  him  not  to  be  precipitate,  but,  though  he 
gave  them  assurances  which  satisfied  them  that  the  innocent 
would  not  be  destroyed  with  the  guilty,  evil  influences  were 
at  work,  and,  before  Ambrose  was  aware,  deadly  orders  were 
secretly  despatched  to  Thessalonica.  Soon  the  news  arrived 
at  Milan  that  a  great  chariot  race  had  been  arranged,  and  that 
seven  thousand  persons  —  men  and  women,  strangers  and 
citizens — when  assembled  in  the  circus,  had  been  mown  down 
with  the  sword.  Though  a  cry  of  horror  went  through  the 
Empire,  few  would  have  ventured  to  hint  to  Theodosius  that 
he  had  been  cruel,  but  one  determined  quietly  and  firmly  to 
let  him  know  that  he  had  committed  a  crime  which  the 
Church  could  not  tolerate,  and  which  the  Almighty  God  would 
never  forgive  unless  the  Emperor  humbled  himself  in  the  dust. 
Ambrose  first  communicated  with  him  by  letter,  setting  his 
sin  before  him  with  the  courage  of  a  Nathan,  and  beseeching 
him  to  do  what  David  had  not  been  ashamed  to  do — confess 
and  repent.  The  account  of  what  followed  has,  from  ancient 
times,  been  embellished  and  dramatised.  The  Bishop  is 
represented  as  meeting  the  Emperor  at  the  gate  of  the  Church, 
and  preventing  his  entrance.  It  is  certain  that  Theodosius 
was  excluded  from  communion  for  eight  mouths,  and  was  not 
readmitted  till  he  laid  aside  the  splendours  of  royalty  and 
publicly  did  penance,  weeping  and  sighing  over  the  great  sin 
to  which,  said  Ambrose  in  the  Emperor's  funeral  sermon, 
"  others  had  seduced  him."  It  is  recorded  of  Theodosius  that, 
shortly  before  he  died,  he  said  he  had  known  only  one  man 
worthy  to  be  a  bishop. 
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Within  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  died,  on 
Good  Friday,  397  A.D.,  the  man  who  had  told  him  the  truth. 
Before  he  died,  the  illustrious  Stilicho,  believiDg  that  no 
greater  blow  could  strike  Italy,  sent  messengers,  beseeching 
him  to  pray  for  the  prolongation  of  his  own  life.  He  would 
not  be  ashamed,  Ambrose  replied,  to  live  longer,  but  he  feared 
not  death,  and  left  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  God.  A 
queen  of  the  Marcomani,  who  had  travelled  from  the  woods 
of  Bohemia  to  see  him,  arrived  too  late. 

History  shows  no  better  representative  of  the  Church  in 
its  love  and  in  its  earnestness.  What  is  greatest  in  the 
greatest  of  his  century  is  their  character,  and  this  minister 
of  mercy  was  an  old  Eoman  in  dignity,  and  an  old  Hebrew 
prophet  in  zeal.  It  was  no  ordinary  man  who,  while  loved 
by  the  poor  he  relieved,  the  prisoners  he  ransomed,  the  con- 
demned for  whom  he  interceded,  was  revered  by  Theodosius, 
Stilicho,  and  Augustine.  He  was  unselfish,  devoted,  immov- 
able. He  defends  the  ISTicene  faith  against  Arianism,  Christi- 
anity against  paganism,  the  Church  against  the  encroachment 
of  the  imperial  power,  the  imperial  power  against  usurpers 
and  assassins,  the  claims  of  humanity  against  any  man,  friend  t 
or  foe,  that,  though  it  should  be  in  the  name  of  justice  an( 
in  the  name  of  God,  offered  them  outrage.  If  Athanasius  id 
like  the  pyramid,  Ambrose  is  the  personification  of  sucli 
a  sense  of  sympathy  and  beauty  as  seizes  and  satisfies  the 
traveller  when  he  gazes  on  the  cathedral  of  the  city  in  which 
he  lived  and  died.1 

1  Among  the  works  of  Ambrose  are  De  Officiis  Ministrorum  (he  is  sometimes 
called  "the  Christian  Cicero")  ;  De  Fide,  which  is  rather  a  polemic  against 
Arianism  than  a  discussion  of  dogmatic  truths  ;  Funeral  Orations  on  Valen- 
tinian  II.  and  Theodosius. 

His  letters  are  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  time. 

The  Te  Deum  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  its  date  is  (perhaps)  a  century 
later. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

DOCTKINE  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

The  Nicene  Creed,  while  asserting  the  eternity  and  con- 
substantiality  of  the  Son,  contained  nothing  concerning  the 
Spirit  but  the  words,  "  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit "  (real  ek  to 
ayiov  irvevfxa).  But,  though  it  might  be  said  that  the  deity 
and  personality  of  the  Spirit  were  involved  in  the  definition 
of  the  symbol,  there  existed,  in  point  of  fact,  a  difference  of 
view  even  among  its  adherents,  some  regarding  Him  as  a 
quality  or  energy,  others  speaking  of  Him  as  a  creature,  while 
the  third  party,  which  was  the  most  powerful,  believed  that 
they  were  but  expressing  what  had  been  the  Church's  con- 
sciousness from  the  beginning  when  they  called  Him  God. 
Now,  it  was  part  of  the  Arian  Creed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
a  created  being,  the  first  creature  of  the  Son  (Himself  a 
creature),  and  so  subordinate  to  the  Son,  as  the  Son  was  sub- 
i/'ordinate  to  the  Father.  The  Arian  Trinity  thus  consisted, 
\As  it  has  been  put,  of  one  uncreated  God,  and  two  created 
v/aemi-gods.  The  circumstance  that  many  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  party  condemned  in  their  leading  doctrine 
and  radical  heresy  at  Nice  shared  their  view  regarding  the 
Spirit,  or  considered  Him  to  be  only  an  influence — a  Divine 
energy  diffused  throughout  the  Church,  or  throughout  the 
world — led  to  a  confusion  of  names,  which  is  sometimes 
perplexing.  Usually,  indeed,  the  names  Pneumatomachi, 
Macedonians,  and  also  Tropici  (those  who  explained  the  pas- 
sages on  which  the  deity  of  the  Spirit  was  grounded  as  figures 
of  speech),  are  employed  to  denote  those  who,  while  they 
were  not  Arians,  denied  the  personality,  or  asserted  the 
creation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  speak  properly,  the  Pneuma- 
tomachi, or  Pneumatomachists,  were  those  who,  whether 
originally  Arians  or  not,  had  embraced  the  established  doctrine 
concerning  the  Second  Person,  but  were  in  error  concerning 
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the  Third.  The  Macedonians,  again,  were  the  followers  of 
Macedonius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  had  been  an 
Anoracean  when  appointed  to  his  see,  but  afterwards,  becoming 
a  Homoousian,  was  deposed  by  the  Arian  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  360  a.d.  Such,  it  appears  was  the  original 
difference.  The  Pneumatomachists  were  Homoousians,  the 
Macedonians,  Homoiousians  ;  but,  as  they  held  a  common 
heresy  concerning  the  Spirit,  the  names  not  unnaturally  came 
to  be  used  interchangeably.  Moreover,  the  word  Semi- 
Arianism  was  frequently  used  of  false  doctrine  concerning  the 
Third  Person,  which  was  certainly  a  departure  from  its  proper 
and  original  sense. 

The  Pneumatomachists  (to  take  that  name)  argued  from 
John  i.  3 :  "  All  things  were  made  by  Him "  (the  Logos). 
Consequently,  they  continued,  the  Spirit  was  created  by  Him, 
or  had  its  origin  from  Him.  But  they  argued,  further,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity,  and,  it  need  not  be  added,  the 
personality,  of  the  Spirit  was  irrational  as  well  as  unscrip- 
tural.  If  we  suppose  Him  to  be  Divine,  He  must  be  either 
unbegotten,  like  the  Father,  or  begotten,  like  the  Son.  If  He 
is  unbegotten,  then  we  have  two  beings  absolutely  without 
beginning ;  if  He  is  begotten,  and  by  the  Father,  then  we 
have  two  Sons ;  and  if  He  be  begotten,  not  by  the  First,  but 
by  the  Second  Person,  then  we  have  a  Son's  Son.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  great  assumption  that,  unbegotten,  the  Third 
Person  could  not  sustain  an  immanent  relation  to  the  First 
and  the  Second  Person,  which  might  be  expressed  without 
the  idea  of  generation,  or  which  might  possibly  be  altogether 
ineffable.  Athanasius,  in  combating  the  Pneumatomachists, 
certainly  did  not  confine  himself  to  Scripture  arguments,  but 
with  the  orthodox  generally  the  main  appeal  was  to  the 
formula  of  baptism  and  the  apostle's  benediction.  Subsidiary 
proof  was  found  in  the  traditional  doxologies,  and  in  the  very 
word  Trinity,  which  had  been  in  use  from  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian,  and  with  which  the  denial  of  personality  and  common 
essence  seemed  to  be  incompatible.  It  is  remarkable  that 
some  of  the  eminent  fathers,  who  contended  for  the  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  Spirit,  admit  that  there  was  great  diversity 
of  opinion  among  men  otherwise  orthodox.  Thus,  in  a  pas- 
sage often  quoted,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  says  :  "  Of  the  wise 
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among  us,  some  regard  the  Holy  Ghost  as  an  influence,  others 
a  creature,  others  God  Himself,  and  again  others  know  not 
how  to  decide,  from  reverence,  as  they  say,  for  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  teaches  nothing  definite  on  the  question." 1 
Gregory  himself,  to  vindicate  the  doctrine,  had  recourse  to 
the  idea  of  gradual  revelation.  The  Old  Testament  revealed 
the  Father  clearly,  but  the  Son  darkly.  The  New  Testament 
revealed  the  Son  clearly,  but  the  Spirit  darkly.  Now  the 
Spirit  dwells  among  us,  and  manifests  Himself  fully,  so  that 
the  heart  attests  His  personal  existence,  and  confirms  the 
comparatively  obscure  intimations  of  the  Word.  Hilary,2  in 
addition  to  the  common  Scripture  proofs,  laid  great  stress  on 
a  passage  that  has  often  since  been  appealed  to  on  both  sides. 
This  is  1  Cor.  ii.  10:  "  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by 
His  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God.  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man, 
save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  even  so,  the  things 
of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God." 

The  passages  I  have  referred  to  seemed  to  prove  at  once 
the  personality  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit.  Of  course 
there  were  many  passages  quoted  besides,  which  clearly 
established  the  Divinity,  as,  for  instance,  those  which  ascribe 
to  Him  a  part  in  creation,  in  the  inspiration  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  in  the  regeneration,  sanctification,  consolation, 
and  guidance  of  believers ;  those  which  speak  of  lying  to 
Him  as  lying  to  God,  and  of  blaspheming  against  Him  as  the 
unpardonable  sin ;  but  the  question  was  whether  the  term 
Spirit,  though  not  meaning  a  distinct  Person,  might  not  with 
propriety  be  used  to  denote  God  energising  in  a  particular 
manner,  or  even  working  by  a  created  agent.  What  I  mean 
is  that,  though  such  proofs  might  be  realised,  their  force 
could  be  weakened  by  an  objection  to  which  the  baptismal 
formula  and  the  apostolic  benediction  were  by  no  means 
equally  open.  To  make  the  point  clear,  we  may  say  that 
it  surely  would  not  be  difficult  to  explain  away  many  of  those 
passages  by  the  doctrine  which  some,  at  least,  of  the  Pneuma- 
tomachists  held,  that  the  impersonal  Spirit  was  the  vinculum 
of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was 
the  Divine  energy  diffused  through  the  universe. 

1  [De  Spirilu  Sancto.]  2  [De  Trinitate,  ii.  27.] 
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The  heresy  of  the  Pneumatomachists  was  condemned,  under 
the  influence  of  Athanasius,  in  a  synod  at  Alexandria  (362), 
in  a  synod  in  Illyricum  (367),  at  a  synod  at  Home  (in  the 
same  year),  and,  above  all,  in  the  Second  Ecumenical  Council, 
that  of  Constantinople,  convened  by  Theodosius  the  Great 
in  381  a.d.,  when,  in  opposition  indeed  to  several  heresies, 
but  in  opposition  to  this  heresy  in  particular,  the  Nicene 
faith  was  reaffirmed  and  completed.  Additions,  however,  the 
same  in  effect  as  those  made  to  the  creed  at  this  council,  had 
been  previously  made  to  it,  and,  though  without  the  authority 
of  the  collective  Church,  had  been  widely  used.  Thus,  in  a 
work  written  by  Epiphanius  in  the  year  in  which  Ambrose 
was  made  bishop  (374  a.d.),  the  creed  is  found  with  the 
following  addition  to  the  words,  "  in  the  Holy  Spirit "  : — 

to  \a\rjaav  ev  vo[jL(p,  real  Kr/pvtjav  ev  toI<$  7rpo(f)i]Tai<i,  /ecu 
KarajBav  eiri  tov  IopSavrjv,  \a\ovv  ev  cnrocrTo\oi<;,  alvovv  ev 
ay ioi<;'  outgo?  8e  iriarevofiev,  ev  avraj,  oti  ecnl  irvevfia  ayiov, 
7rvedfia  Oeov,  irvevp^a  reXeiov,  7rvedfia  TrapaKXrjTOv,  coctigtov, 
ere  tov  7raT/3o?  ifC7ropev6/.ievov,  real  e/c  tov  viov  \a\x$av6yievov 
teal  TTiaTevifievov} 

The  addition  in  the  Mceno-Constantinople  Creed  stand  thus 
after  "  the  Holy  Spirit  "  : — 

"  Who  is  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  Son  is  worshipped  and 
glorified,  who  spake  by  the  prophets."  2 

1  ["  Who  spoke  in  the  law,  and  heralded  in  the  prophets,  and  who  descended  at 
the  Jordan,  who  speaks  in  the  apostles,  who  gives  praise  in  the  saints.  Thus 
■we  believe  in  Him,  that  He  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God,  perfect  Spirit, 
the  Spirit  the  Paraclete,  uncreated,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  and  received 
and  believed  in  from  the  Son."] 

2  to  Kupiov,  to  Z,uio,7roiovl  to  \x.  tou  vraTpos  ix'Voptuo/x.ivov,  to  ffliv  tfaTp)  KXi  uscu  irpoa- 
xuvovfitvov  y.u.)    <rvvbo\uXs'o[Ai.vov,  to  XaXnffocv  oia.  tuv  ■7Tpo(pnT&iv. 

For  forty  years  the  see  of  Constantinople  had  been  in  Arian  hands.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  bishopric  in  379  A.D.  (the  year 
after  that  of  Valens'  death).  He  used  the  house  of  a  friend  as  a  chapel,  which 
he  called  Anastasia,  and  from  the  poor  chapel  sprang  the  famous  church  of  the 
same  name.  Once  the  Arians  broke  into  the  place  of  worship  at  midnight, 
during  divine  service,  and  the  holy  wine  was  mingled  with  blood.  About  the 
time  Gregory  came  to  Constantinople,  Theodosius  was  appointed  administrator 
of  the  east.  When  he  arrived  in  the  city  late  in  380  a.d.,  all  churches  were 
given  back  to  the  orthodox,  and  the  Arian  bishop  Demophilus  was  forced  to 
leave  it.  A  meeting  of  Oriental  bishops  was  convened,  at  which  Damasus  was 
present  neither  in  person  nor  by  representatives.  Of  the  thirty-six  Macedoni- 
ans, the  most  famous  were  Eleusius  of  Cyzicus  and  Marcianus  of  Lampsacus. 
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The  question  early  arose  whether  the  Spirit  proceeded 
only  from  the  Father,  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Some  Greek  fathers  of  that  period — Epiphanius,  Marcellus 
of  Ancyra,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria — have  been  quoted  as 
holding  the  doctrine  afterwards  universally  adopted  in  the 
west.  Marcellus,  however,  did  not  hold  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  at  all,  and  Cyril,  though  he  condemned 
those  who  did  not  derive  the  Holy  Ghost  from  Christ,  did 
not  use  language  sufficiently  precise  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  he  held  the  double  procession.  Even  the 
passages  quoted  from  Epiphanius,  though  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, are  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  says,  "  The  Holy 
Spirit,  of  the  same  essence  as  the  Father  and  the  Son," 
but  without  the  "  proceed  "  ;x  and  one  or  two  other  phrases 
are  adduced.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  disprove  what  has 
been  said   by   some  of    the  fathers  of    the   Eastern  Church 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  orthodox  present.  Meletius  of  Antioch,  then 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  aDd,  after  his  resignation,  Nectarius,  presided.  Timotheus 
of  Alexandria  had  not  been  present  at  the  beginning. 

Gregory,  who  had  been  administrator  only,  was  made  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  council.  He  had  been  formerly  Bishop  of  Sasima,  and  was 
translated  for  the  "greater  good  of  the  Church."  Meletius  died  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  synod.  Nectarius,  who  succeeded  Gregory  as  president,  was  a 
senator,  and  had  not  been  baptized. 

The  Macedonians  early  left  the  council,  which  appears  to  have  sat  from  May 
to  July,  part  of  both  months  included. 

The  third  canon  of  the  council  is  :    tov  ^Utol  "Kcovirravrivowz-oXicus   Wirxovov. 

£%stv  ra.  vrpurfiiia  Trig  rift?*;  (tiro,  tov  t?,;  Viufjirt;  \v'itrx.o7tot,  2;«    <rl    aurhv    that    tjjv    via.* 

Paju.r,v.  ["That  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  have  the  prerogative  of  honour 
after  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  forasmuch  as  it  is  the  new  Rome. "] 

The  Thracian  diocese  was  no  longer  under  the  Bishop  of  Heraclea.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  honour  only  was  conferred  by  the  Constantinoplitan  Council, 
jurisdiction  by  that  of  Chalcedon. 

Only  four  of  the  canons  are  genuine.  The  decisions  of  the  council  were 
con  firmed  by  Theodosius  at  Heraclea  on  July  31st.  The  proceedings  were  in 
part  disapproved  by  a  Latin  council  in  the  same  year  (381  a.d.  )  ;  particularly 
the  prolongation  of  the  Meletian  schism  by  the  appointment  of  Flavian  (con- 
trary to  the  mind  of  Gregory)  [to  the  See  of  Antioch,  as  successor  of  Meletius], 
and  the  declaration  that  Maximus,  who  had  been  consecrated  by  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  had  not  been,  and  was  not,  Bishop  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the 
symbol  was  received  by  Gregory  the  Great.  Other  Bishops  of  Rome  had  recog- 
nised the  ecumenical  authority  of  the  council  before  him — Yigilius  and  Pelagius 
II.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  the  symbol  of  Constantinople  read  with 
that  of  Nice. 

1  ix.    r?,;    uItyis    nutria;    rfurpo;    kou    vlou,    ■Xviv^a.    olyiov,    without    the    \x.iropivicrla.L 

[Ancoratus,  Sec.  vii.]. 
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generally :  that,  as  Blunt  expresses  it,  while  they  keep 
close  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  which  only  declares  a 
"  procession "  (etcTropevais)  from  the  Father,  yet  they  really 
imply,  without  directly  stating  it,  the  doctrine  of  the  double 
procession. 

As  to  the  western  fathers,  their  testimony — and  of  course 
there  are  many  who  lay  great  stress  on  such  testimony  inde- 
pendently of  Scripture  or  of  reason — is  much  more  frequent, 
explicit,  and  decided.  Indeed,  appeal  has  been  made  to  a 
writer  of  a  much  earlier  period — Tertullian,  who  (in  200 
a.d.)  said  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  derived  from  no  other 
source  than,  as  it  is  sometimes  quoted,  "  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son," — rather,  "  from  the  Father  by  the  Son  " :  Quia 
Spiritum  non  aliunde  ]_mto  quam  a  Patre  per  Filium.1  This, 
I  may  remark,  would  not  satisfy  a  divine  of  the  present  day, 
Dr.  Yeomans,  who  is  quoted  with  approval  by  Schaff.  This 
divine,  who  considers  the  doctrine  of  the  double  procession  as 
formulated  in  the  west  to  have  been  of  vital  importance  in 
the  development  of  a  sound  theological  system,  says :  "  The 
procession  only  de  Patre  per  Filium  would  put  the  Church 
at  arm's  length,  so  to  speak,  from  God ;  that  is,  beyond  Christ, 
off  at  an  extreme,  or  at  one  side,  of  the  kingdom  of  divine 
life,  rather  than  in  the  centre  and  bosom  of  that  kingdom, 
where  all  things  are  hers."  2  It  is  remarkable  to  find  eminent 
men  who  protest  not  less  loudly  than  Dr.  Yeomans  that  this 
is  no  mere  logomachy,  but  that  they  are  maintaining  a  funda- 
mental truth,  contending  keenly  that  procession  by  the  Son 
really  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  procession  from  the 
Son.  The  whole  discussion,  you  may  now  say,  was  a  logo- 
machy ;  but  you  would  have  said  that  to  little  purpose  when 
it  was  living  and  raging.  In  truth,  I  may  say  I  never  met 
a  man  who  admitted  that  he  was  a  logomachist  —  that 
is,  of  course,  when  the  question  was  ostensibly  one  of 
principle  or  doctrine.  The  confession  that  this  or  that 
word,  or  that  several  words,  had  been  misunderstood  is  a 
different  thing. 

The  other  passage  from  Tertullian  is  better :  "  The  Spirit 
is  the  Third  from  God  and  His  son,  as  the  fruit  which  comes 

1  [Adv.  Prax.  c.  4.] 

2  [History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  6S9,  note.] 
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from  the  shrub  is  the  third  from  the  root ;  and  the  river  which 
proceeds  from  the  stream  is  the  third  from  the  fountain."  As 
to  meaning,  that  is  really  as  before — per  Filium :  Tcriius 
est  Spiritus  a  Deo  ct  Filio. 

But,  if  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  quoting 
Tertullian  as  an  authority,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  fact 
that,  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century — and  the  dogmatic 
question  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  agitated  previously 
— the  western  fathers,  with,  I  suppose,  hardly  an  exception, 
took  the  view  which  was  afterwards  expressed  in  the  famous 
addition  to  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed.  They,  how- 
ever, in  treating  the  subject,  originally  took  the  economy  of 
salvation  as  their  point  of  view,  according  to  which  the  Spirit 
is  sent  by  the  Son,  as  we  read  in  several  familiar  verses  of 
John,  and  in  Luke  xxiv.  49:  "Behold,  I  send  the  promise 
of  my  Father  upon  you  ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high."  What,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Greek  fathers  were  solicitous  about  was 
to  avoid  language  which  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  Third 
Person  derived  His  existence  from  the  Second.  Now,  the 
object  of  the  creed  was  to  meet  the  Pneumatomachists  by 
affirming  that  the  Spirit  stood  in  a  personal  relation  to  the 
Father  as  close  and  immediate  as  that  of  the  Son,  though 
expressed  by  another  term  than  "generation."  This  by  no 
means  excluded  the  filioqrie  ["and  from  the  Son"],  either 
as  the  eKTropevais  ["  procession  "]  seems  to  have  been  originally 
understood  in  the  west,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economy 
of  salvation,  or  as  it  soon  came  to  be  understood  there,  as  well 
as  in  the  east,  of  an  immanent  and  eternal  relation.  When 
the  addition  (filioquc)  was  made  by  the  council  of  Toledo 
(589  a.d.),  it  would  not,  on  the  one  hand — to  look  at  it  as 
a  merely  doctrinal  question — be  argued  that  there  were  any 
Greek  authorities  who  had  explicitly  rejected  the  view  it 
expressed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  supported  by  the 
consensus  patrum  in  the  west,  and  particularly  by  the  weighty 
name  of  Augustine.  The  protracted  and  vehement  dispute 
between  east  and  west  which  the  filioqne  occasioned  did  not 
break  out  till  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  (876 — 
Photius).  When  it  did  break  out,  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Latins  as  to  the  doctrine,  though  many  of 
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them,  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks,  held — and  many  hold  still — 
that  the  addition  to  the  Nicene  Creed  was  unwarrantable. 

Blunt,  who  contends  for  the  Catholic  doctrine,  adopts  the 
views,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  language  of  mediaeval  theo- 
logians.1 Though  he  adheres  firmly  to  the  filioque,  it  would 
be  equally  appropriate,  as  his  explanation  of  that  addition 
goes,  were  he  to  use  the  words  per  filium  ["  through  the 
Son "].  "  The  Father  is  the  only  fountain  of  Godhead,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  through  the  Son 
as  from  one  source,  and,  in  theological  phrase,  by  one  spira- 
tion."  At  the  same  time  he  says — and  we  cannot  wonder 
at  his  saying  it — "  We  are  compelled  to  use  such  terms  as 
'  spiration  '  and  '  procession  '  in  reference  to  the  Third  Person 
of  the  Trinity,  and  rival  disputants  argue  from  them  as  if 
they  conveyed  a  definite  meaning  or  were  fully  intelligible 
to  ourselves,  which  assuredly  is  not  true ;  hence  follows,  on 
both  sides,  much  irreverent  language,  and  inferences  and  con- 
clusions upon  which  no  real  dependence  can  be  placed."  But 
no  one,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  has  better  exhibited  the  Scrip- 
ture proof  of  the  doctrine  which  the  phrase  "  double  proces- 
sion "  is  an  imperfect  attempt  to  express.  He  admits  that 
the  passage  which  has  given  the  word  "  procession " 2  does 
not  necessarily  denote  an  eternal  relationship ;  but,  indeed, 
it  was  felt  even  by  Augustine  that  more  was  needed,  and 
more  was  given.  I  can  only  indicate  the  Scripture  argument 
as  put  by  Blunt.  He  compares  the  passages  which  speak  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  with  those  which  speak  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  The  Spirit  of  God,3  he  contends,  is  always  repre- 
sented as  inherently  possessing,  through  that  relationship,  all 
the  prerogatives  and  attributes  of  Godhead,  as  omnipresence, 
omniscience,  and  eternal  existence  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2  ;  1  Cor.  ii. 
10;  Heb.  ix.  14).  When  we  admit  this,  there  is  the  same 
proof  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  from  the 
Father.  The  passage  here  of  which  he  particularly  speaks,  is 
1  Pet.  i.  11,  where  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  said  to  have  in- 
spired the  prophets,  from  which  it  is  argued  that  He  is  called 

1  [Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology:  Art.   "Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."] 

2  John  xv.  26  :  "The  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father." 

3  Blunt,  of  course,  assumes  the  personality  of  the  Spirit. 
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the  Spirit  of  Christ  not  merely  as  being  sent  by  Christ  to 
complete  His  mediatorial  work  (the  usual  explanation  given 
by  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  double  procession),  but 
because  of  an  eternal  relationship. 

It  is  enough,  I  think,  thus  to  indicate  the  line  of  proof 
taken  in  support  of  a  doctrine  in  which,  so  formulated,  some 
take  a  living  and  deep  interest,  but  of  which  the  importance 
is  generally  considered  to  be  chiefly  historical. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  offer  at  this  point  a  word  of  ex- 
planation as  to  terms,  ovaia  and  viroaraaLs  were,  at  the 
date  of  the  Nicene  Council,  used  as  synonymous  [  =  "essence]"]. 
Gradually,  however,  the  latter  word  came  to  be  used  for 
"  person."  ovaia,  says  Basil,  is  to  kolvov  [_"  what  is  com- 
mon "],  viroa-raavi,  to  /cad'  e/caarov  ["  what  pertains  to 
each  "J.1  Upoawnov  lost  favour  for  a  while,  but  came  again 
into  general  use  after  it  had  lost  the  taint  of  Sabellianism. 
Each  of  the  three  Hypostases,  or  Persons,  has  his  iSlov,  or 
proprium.  The  Ihtov,  or  proprium,  of  the  Father  is  that  He 
is  unbegotten ;  that  of  the  Son,  that  He  is  begotten  ;  that  of 
the  Spirit,  that  He  proceedeth. 

When  the  significance  of  those  terms  was  fluctuating, 
Athanasius,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  was  very  careful  not 
to  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word.  This  he  showed 
through  a  considerable  period  of  his  life,  and  particularly  at 
the  last  synod  at  which  he  appeared  (Alexandria;  362  A.D.), 
when  the  terms  ovaia  and  viroaraais  were  in  question. 

We  may,  of  course,  learn  from  men  with  whom  we  are  at 
variance  on  important  questions,  and  I  now  quote  a  prophetic 
word  from  Dean  Stanley :  "  In  Goethe's  Faust,  the  counsel 
given  by  Mephistopheles  is  to  pay  no  attention  to  things  in 
theology,  but  to  dwell  solely  on  words.  This  is  the  devil's 
advice  to  theological  students ;  and  alas  !  by  too  many,  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  most  faithfully  has  it  been  followed. 
The  advice  and  the  example  of  Athanasius  are  exactly  the 
contrary.  Words  no  doubt  are  of  high  importance  in  Theo- 
logy. Both  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  the  study  of  their  origin  and  meaning  is  most 
fruitful.  Athanasius  himself  introduced  into  our  confessions 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  them.     But  this  gives  the  greater 

1  tiiim;  and  Qviti;  were  sometimes  given  as  equivalents. 
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force  to  his  warning  when  he  bids  the  contending  parties 
ascertain  first  of  all  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
they  use,  and  then,  if  the  meaning  on  both  sides  is  the 
same,  to  fix  their  attention  not  on  the  words  respecting 
which  they  differ,  but  on  the  things  respecting  which  they 
are  agreed."  ! 

1  Eastern  Church,  p.  253. 


CHAPTEE  XLV. 

THE  ORIGENISTIC  CONTROVERSY THE  COXTROVEKSY  IX 

PALESTIXE. 

In  connection  with  the  Arian  and  the  Macedonian  or 
Pneumatomachist  controversies  stands  the  Origenistic  con- 
troversy. It  was,  in  truth,  of  older  date  than  either  of  these, 
Methodius  of  Tyre  having  attacked  some  of  Origen's  doctrines 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  having  been  answered  by 
Pamphilus  in  an  apology  which  was  afterwards  completed  by 
Eusebius  of  Ctesarea.  Both  these  writers  suffered  martyrdom 
shortly  before  the  edicts  of  toleration  were  issued  by  Con- 
stantine.1  The  dispute,  being  so  far  of  a  personal  nature,  had 
been  driven  into  the  background  by  the  great  controversy  of 
the  age,  but  it  was  mainly  because  it  was  related  to  that 
controversy  that,  after  its  termination,  it  was  quickly  resumed, 
and  with  greater  heat  than  ever.  There  were  some  who,  not 
content  with  the  victory  achieved  over  Arianism,  were  re- 
solved to  pursue  it  to  its  source,  and  not  to  rest  till  they  had 
obtained  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  "  father  of 
Arianism,"  as  they  called  the  man  who  had  been  dead  for  a 
century  and  a  half — a  man  whose  writings,  though  it  was 
acknowledged  there  were  errors  in  them,  had  won  the  admira- 
tion of  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  two  Gregories. 

For  the  first  phase  of  the  Origenistic  controversy  when  it 
broke  out  afresh  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  have  to 
look  to  Palestine,  where  lived,  at  this  time,  three  zealous 
promoters  of  theological  learning  who  held  Origen  in  great 
veneration — John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Eufmus,  presbyter  of 
Aquileia,  and  Jerome  (Hieronymus),  whose  attention  had 
been  first  directed  to  the  "  Adamantine  "  by  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
and  who  had  not  only  translated  portions  of  his  writings,  but, 
in  the  preface  to  the  translations,  had  warmly  eulogised  the 
theologian  of  Alexandria,  though  he  had  by  no  means  adopted 

1  [But  see  Art.  "  Methodius  "  in  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.'] 
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all  his  doctrines.  The  report  spread  that  the  most  dangerous 
heresies  of  the  great  teacher  were  gaining  ground  in  the 
church  of  Palestine,  and  Jerome,  who  was  more  solicitous 
about  his  own  reputation  for  orthodoxy  than  about  the  fame 
of  Origen  or  the  interests  of  theological  science,  immediately 
took  alarm  and  protested  that  he  had  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,"  emphasising  the  latter  half. 

But  soon  the  great  heresiologist  of  the  age,  who  had 
branded  Origen  with  the  name  "  father  of  Arianism,"  appeared 
on  the  spot  to  destroy  the  deadly  influence  of  a  writer  so 
fundamentally  unsound.  This  was  Epiphanius,  who  had  been 
fired,  long  before  this  period,  with  a  zeal  for  orthodoxy  which 
would  never  have  been  surpassed  had  he  not  continued  to 
live.  He  did  live,  and  to  a  venerable  old  age.  He  had  been 
born  of  Jewish  parents  about  310  a.d.,  or  somewhat  later,  at 
a  village  near  Eleutheropolis,  in  Palestine,  had  been  con- 
verted, about  330  a.d.,  by  a  Christian  monk,  Hilarion,  had  led 
a  monastic  life,  partly  in  Egypt,  and  partly  in  his  own 
country,  whence,  when  head  of  a  cloister  which  he  had  built 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace,  he  removed  to 
Cyprus,  having  been  called  by  the  bishops  of  that  island  to 
the  See  of  Constantia,  the  capital1  (367).  Here  he  continued 
to  lead  a  rigidly  ascetic  life,  sometimes  to  the  injury  of  his 
health,  and,  accpuiring  a  great  reputation  for  learning  and 
beneficence,  as  well  as  for  piety,  exerted  an  influence  far 
beyond  the  island  of  which  he  was  metropolitan,  and  even 
beyond  the  adjacent  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. His  fame  as  an  author  rests  chiefly  on  his 
Havdpiov,  a  great  work  against  heresies,  a  term  which 
he  used  in  no  narrow  sense,  applying  it  to  everything  that 
had  been  taught  contrary  to  Scripture  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Church,  the  founders  of  the  different  schools  in  ancient  Greece 
being  put  in  the  same  category  as  Paul  of  Samosata,  Origen, 
and  Arius,  and  all  being  compared  with  serpents  and  vipers. 
His  book  was  a  chest  of  antidotes  to  their  poisonous  doctrines.2 

1  Formerly  Salamis. 

2  In  374  a.d.  lie  addressed  to  the  monks  of  the  east  his  'Ayxvpuros  x'oyo;,  a 
treatise  composed  for  the  refutation  of  heretical  objections. 

The  navaptoy  (376)  mentions  eighty  heresies,  twenty  of  which  are  anterior  to 
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Even  Schaff,  whose  orthodoxy  is  as  unquestionable  as  is  his 
eminence  in  learning  and  ability,  describes  Epiphanius  as 
an  honest,  well-meaning,  and,  by  his  contemporaries,  highly 
respected  man,  but  a  violent,  coarse,  contracted,  and  bigoted 
monastic  saint  and  heresy-hunter. 

Imagine,  then,  the  great  heresiologist,  upwards  of  fourscore 
years,  but  still  vigorous,  notwithstanding  his  asceticism  and 
his  temper,  appear  on  the  very  spot  where  the  reputed 
heretics  lived,  and  where  his  renown  as  a  man  who  had  dealt 
with  all  heresies  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  had  long 
preceded  him.  Less  notable  persons  had  already  expostulated 
with  the  suspected  divines,  but  the  matter  became  most 
serious  when  now,  in  Jerusalem,  Origen  was  decreed  fatally 
unsound  by  a  voice  which  almost  the  whole  Christian  world 
regarded  as  authoritative.  Jerome  is  sometimes  pictured  as 
surveying,  from  his  solitary  watch-tower  at  Bethlehem,  the 
whole  Church,  deeply  interested,  and  sometimes  taking  part 
keenly,  in  the  movements  of  the  time.  He  had  himself  been 
watched,  and,  being  desirous  of  placing  his  soundness  in  the 
faith  above  suspicion,  he  did  not  long  hesitate  as  to  his  course 
after  the  arrival  of  the  mighty  zealot  of  Cyprus.  Epiphanius, 
received  with  great  veneration  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem, 
required  Bishop  John  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of 
Origen.  The  bishop  refused,  but,  at  the  same  time,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  found  some  things  that  were  false,  as  well  as 
much  that  was  true,  in  the  writings  of  the  great  teacher. 
Then  Epiphanius  ascended  the  pulpit  in  Jerusalem,  and  with 
great  vehemence  denounced  Origen  and  all  who  approved  his 
writings.  The  Bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  preached  against 
anthropomorphism,  but  Epiphanius,  joining  in  the  denuncia- 
tion of  anthropomorphism,  still  insisted  on  the  condemnation 
of  Origen.  Obtaining  no  satisfaction  either  from  John  or 
from  Bufinus,  who  was  also  in  the  Holy  City,  he  betook 
himself  to  Bethlehem,  and  forthwith  gained  the  alliance  of 
Jerome,  who  formerly  had  regarded  Origen  as  the  greatest 
Christian  writer  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.      The  monks 

the  Christian  era.  Of  the  sixty,  the  two  against  which  he  is  most  violent  are 
those  of  Origen  and  Arius. 

Epiphanius  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  weights  and  measures  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  and  on  the  twelve  precious  stones  on  Aaron's  garment ;  also  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
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of  Bethlehem,  with  Jerome  at  their  head,  actually  renounced 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  simply  because  its 
Bishop  had  refused  to  purge  away  suspicion  by  applying  the 
standards  of  the  fourth  century  to  a  man  who  had  laboured 
and  suffered  for  Christianity  in  the  third.  It  is  a  gloomy 
shadow  cast  over  the  Church  at  the  spot  where  its  Founder 
was  born,  and  the  angels  sang  of  peace.  " '  Glory  to  God,' 
they  sang  first,"  Jerome  would  have  replied ;  but  here 
precisely  is  the  prodigious  error  into  which  men,  both  great 
and  small,  have  fallen — that  they  have  thought  it  glorifying 
to  God  to  anathematise  both  the  quick  and  the  dead  who, 
though  following  Christ,  followed  not,  or  have  not  in  all 
directions  followed,  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  plainest  lessons  in  history  is  that  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  this  narrowness  is  necessarily  associated  with  intellectual 
weakness  or  with  spiritual  pride.  Not  only  is  Jerome 
reckoned  among  the  great  doctors  of  the  west — he  was  a 
man  of  higher  qualities  than  Epiphanius,  the  "  five-tongued  " 
(TrevrdyXacro-os),  by  whom  his  genius  was  rebuked — not  only 
was  he  a  man  of  great  gifts  and  learning,  but  he  was  a  man 
truly  devout,  daily  holding  converse  with  the  Holy  Child  in  a 
way  which  he  has  himself  beautifully  described,  and  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  he  deeply  felt.  "  0  Child,  how 
hard  the  couch  on  which  Thou  liest  for  me !  How  shall  I 
requite  Thee  ?  "  "  Give  glory  to  God  ;  for  thee  I  will  suffer 
more  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross."  "  But  I  must  requite 
Thee  ;  something  I  must  give  Thee."  "  Give  it  to  the  poor ; 
it  is  clone  to  Me."  "  But  I  must  give  Thee  something." 
"  0  Hieronymus,  give  me  thy  sin  that  I  may  bear  it,  and 
bear  it  away."  And  then  the  oft-renewed  converse  ends  : 
"  Take  what  is  Mine,  give  what  is  thine  ! " 

We  know  little  of  man  if  we  say  that  all  this  was  mere 
hypocrisy.  We  could  not  call  it  by  that  name,  though  he 
had  professed  such  communion  on  the  very  day  when  the 
Bishop  of  Constantia  frightened  him  into  participation  in  the 
narrowest,  most  unjustifiable — it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  add 
most  impotent — kind  of  persecution  that  bigotry  has  ever 
resorted  to.  But  bigotry  has  its  various  degrees,  and  I  have 
seen  it  mentioned  in  praise  of  Jerome,  and  by  way  of 
exonerating  him  so  far  from  the  charge  of  intolerance,  that, 
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shortly  after  he  came  to  Palestine,  he  was  so  successful  in 
overcoming  his  repugnance  to  the  enemies  of  Christ  as  to 
learn  lessons  in  Hebrew  from  an  unconverted.  Jew.  This  was 
well,  and  Christendom,  through  Jerome,  got  the  benefit.  But, 
on  the  whole,  in  this  case  the  unconverted  Jew  ran  the  greater 
risk.  He  was  obliged  to  come  to  his  pupil  by  night  for  fear 
of  the  Jews,  who,  had  they  learned  that  he  was  opening  up 
the  treasures  of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  Christian,  would  not 
have  forgiven  him. 

The  schism  in  Palestine,  painful  in  itself,  and  involving 
Jerome  in  a  bitter  controversy  with  his  two  personal  friends, 
was  healed  in  397  A.D.,  chiefly  through  the  mediation  of 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  who  was  at  this  time  an  admirer 
and  defender  of  Origen.  Unhappily,  however,  the  controversy 
was  not  thus  laid  to  rest,  and  when  it  broke  out  afresh,  it  was 
more  passionate  and  personal  than  ever.  It  seems  to  be 
universally  agreed  that  now  the  disputant  chiefly  to  blame 
was  Eufinus.  Having  gone  to  Eome,  he  translated  into  Latin 
several  of  Origen's  writings,  particularly  the  irepl  apywv ;  and, 
by  way  of  justifying  his  admiration  of  his  author,  and  recom- 
mending him  to  the  western  reader,  he  adduced,  in  his  preface, 
the  testimony  of  the  eminent  Jerome.  But  he  did  worse.  He 
took  great  liberties  with  the  author  himself,  changing  many 
passages  which  he  thought  would,  if  faithfully  rendered,  give 
creat  offence  to  the  adherents  of  the  Mcene  confession.  The 
consequence  was  a  violent  correspondence  between  the  two 
friends.  At  last  Anastasius,  of  Eome,  held  a  synod  which 
condemned  the  writings  of  Origen  that  were  before  them. 
Eufinus  had  been  cited  to  appear,1  but  he  contented  himself 
with  sending  a  confession  of  his  faith,  which  proved  satisfactory. 
He  resorted  for  a  time  to  Aquileia,  which  had  then  a  convent 
(Vinetium),  and  died  in  Sicily  in  410  a.d. 
1  According  to  some  authorities. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

SOME    NOTES    ON    JEROME. 

Jerome1  was  born  at  Stridon,  in  Dalmatia,  about  340.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  lie  came  to  Eome,  where  he  was  taught  by 
the  grammarian  Donatus.  He  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Terence  and  Virgil,  and  was  also  a  student  of  Plato.  After 
making  several  journeys  in  Gaul,  he  went  (372)  to  Aquileia, 
where  he  remained  more  than  a  year,  enjoying  intercourse 
with  Valerian,  the  Bishop,  and  Rufinus. 

Jerome  then  went  to  the  east.  At  Antioch,  in  the  year 
374,  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  found  himself  before  the 
judgment-seat.  "  Art  thou  a  Christian  ?"  he  was  asked,  and 
he  answered  "  Yes."  "  Thou  liest,"  was  the  reply ;  "  thou  art 
a  Ciceronian."  2  Jerome,  still  in  the  dream,  vowed  to  read  no 
more  heathen  authors.  At  the  end  of  374,  he  left  Antioch 
for  the  wilderness, — the  "  Syrian  Thebais," — where  he  led  a 
strictly  ascetic  life.  He  returned  to  the  city  in  379,  and  was 
consecrated  a  presbyter  by  Paulinus,  the  Bishop,  the  express 
stipulation  being  made  that  he  should  perform  no  official 
functions.  He  afterwards  spent  about  three  years  in  Con- 
stantinople, where,  under  the  guidance  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
he  studied  Scripture  interpretation  and  the  Greek  fathers. 

Jerome  went  to  Rome  in  382,  on  account  of  the  Meletian 
schism,  and  there  he  was  commissioned  by  Bishop  Damasus 
to  undertake  the  revision  of  the  old  Latin  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  improvements  made  in  his  work,  however, 
were  considered  by  some  to  be  dangerous  innovations.  In 
385  he  set  out  for  the  east,  leaving  Rome  for  ever.  He  took 
part  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  as  he  had  taken  part  in  the 

1  [Eusebius  Hieronymus.  "Soplironius"  is  sometimes  added  ;  "but  this 
appears  to  be  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  fact  that  Jerome's  friend  Soplironius 
translated  some  of  his  works  into  Greek." — Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.] 

2["Mentiris,  Ciceronianus  es,  non  Christianus,  ubi  enim  thesaurus  tuns  ibJ 
et  cor  tuum." — Ep.  xxii.  ad  Eustochium,  De  Custodia  Vinjiaitatis.] 

2h 
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Origenistic.  The  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  he  defended 
against  Helvidius  ;  fasting  and  celibacy  against  Jovinian ;  the 
worship  of  saints  and  relics  against  Vigilantius. 

The  Latin  translation  of  which  Jerome  made  a  revision 
probably  had  its  origin  in  Africa.  It  had  existed  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,1  was  called  Vetus  Interprcs 
and  Vctus  Latina,  as  well  as  Itala,  and  had  been  corrupted 
through  negligence  and  caprice.  Jerome  began  in  the  New 
Testament  with  the  Gospels,  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
Psalms.  The  discovery  of  a  complete  copy  of  the  Hexapla 
at  Cresarea,  in  Palestine,  in  385,  led  him  to  complete  his 
critical  revision.  Some  of  the  amended  books  were  lost,  but 
the  loss  was  of  little  importance,  as  he  soon  felt  that  he  ought 
to  translate  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  "With  this 
end  in  view,  he  took  lessons  in  that  language  at  Calchis  from 
a  converted  Jew  (374-379),  at  Bethlehem  from  Bar  Anina, 
who  was  unconverted,  and  who  visited  his  scholar  by  night. 
The  work  lasted  from  390  to  404,  and,  when  finished,  made 
way  without  the  decision  of  any  ecclesiastical  council.  Since 
the  thirteenth  century  it  has  been  called  the  "  Vulgate." 

Jerome  was  the  author  of  many  writings,  some  of  which 
are  geographical  and  antiquarian  (De  Nominibus  Hcbrasorum ; 
De  Bitu  ct  Nominibus  Locorum  Hebraicoruni).  He  made  trans- 
lations of  some  of  Origen's  Homilies,  and  of  the  Chronicon  of 
Eusebius.  His  De  Viris  Illustrious  [gives  an  account  of  the 
most  prominent  supporters  of  the  Christian  faith,  beginning 
with  Peter  and  ending  with  himself,  and  is  of  great  value  as 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Jerome  died  probably  on  September  20,  420.] 

1  [A  conclusion  made  from  two  passages  in  Tertullian,  but  sometimes  not 
accepted.  The  point  is  discussed  in  Salmon's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
p.  44,  note  (4th  ed.).] 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

THE   OKIGENISTIC   CONTROVERSY  (continued) THE    CONTROVERSY 

IN  EGYPT  AND  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

For  the  second  phase  of  the  controversy  we  have  to  look 
to  Egypt,  and  to  Constantinople,  where,  however,  the  personal, 
disagreeable  element  predominates  to  such  a  degree  that  at  last 
the  doctrinal  question  goes  altogether  into  the  background. 

In  Egypt  there  were  two  monks'  parties.  The  one,  chiefly 
in  the  Scetic  desert,  was  devoted  to  a  crass  anthropomorphism, 
such  as  both  John  of  Jerusalem  and  Epiphanius  had  con- 
demned, and  was  violently  opposed  to  the  spiritualism  and 
alleged  heresies  of  Origen,  and,  indeed,  to  all  free  discussion. 
The  other  class  consisted  of  the  monks  of  Nitria,  blind  and 
passionate  admirers  of  Origen,  it  is  sometimes  said,  "  who 
adopted  his  immature  and  erratic  views  and  pressed  them  to 
extremes,  showing  that  mechanical  fidelity  to  the  master 
which  was  apostasy  from  his  spirit."  This,  however,  could  not 
be  true  of  all  of  them,  for  we  find  some  of  their  members, 
when  they  come  to  Constantinople,  speaking  to  Epiphanius 
with  a  wisdom  and  moderation  that  put  him  to  shame.  In 
this  party  were  conspicuous  four  monks,  who  were  commonly 
called  the  "  tall  brethren"  (aSeXpol  /xaicpoi),  as  literally  deserv- 
ing the  name.  Theophilus,  the  Bishop,  himself  originally, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  admirer  of  Origen,  had  induced  these 
monks  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Church  at  Alexandria ; 
but,  their  conscience  not  allowing  them  to  dispose  of  the 
Church  funds  in  accordance  with  the  Bishop's  wishes,  they 
soon  returned  to  the  Nitrian  mountains.  Theophilus  took 
note  of  the  reason  of  their  departure,  and,  meditating  revenge, 
resolved  to  take  it  by  condemning  the  Origenists  in  general 
as  heretics.  This  is  one  account  of  his  change  of  view ;  and 
if  any  reject  it  as  incorrect,  or  an  insufficient  explanation,  it 
is  not  because  they  think  Theophilus  incapable  of  adopting 
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any  creed  that  would  suit  his  purpose.  Another  account,  but 
one  not  incompatible  with  the  first,  is  that  he  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  more  numerous  party,  some 
of  whom  had  come  to  Alexandria  with  the  intention  of  taking 
his  life.  He  had  somewhat  appeased  them  by  saying,  "  I 
behold  in  you  the  face  of  God  " ;  but,  not  content  with  this 
flattering  accommodation  to  their  views,  they  had  further 
demanded  from  him  the  condemnation  of  the  writings  of 
Origen,  and  extorted  from  him  a  promise  which  he  found  it 
advisable  to  keep. 

At  all  events,  the  doctrines  and  works  of  Origen  were 
condemned  at  a  synod  in  Alexandria  in  399  A.D.,  and  the 
reading  of  Origen  was  declared  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  offence. 
As  the  Origenistic  monks  would  not  submit  to  this  decision, 
Theophilus  invoked  the  help  of  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  and  the 
refractory — those  who  stood  firm — were  barbarously  treated 
by  the  soldiers.  Upwards  of  eighty  of  them  fled,  first  to 
Jerusalem,  and  then  to  Galilee,  but,  wherever  they  went, 
they  were  followed  by  the  letters  of  Theophilus,  denouncing 
them  as  wild,  dangerous  heretics.  At  last,  finding  toleration 
nowhere  else,  they  resolved *  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
capital  and  place  themselves  under  the  shadow  of  its  Bishop 
— a  man  who,  indeed,  represented  another  school  than  that 
of  Alexandria,  but  who,  they  heard,  loved  God  and  righteous- 
ness and  liberty.  It  was  Johannes  Chrysostomus.  Origenistic 
monks  were  not  men  with  whose  distinctive  tenets  he  could 
sympathise,  but  when  he  saw  the  trace  of  suffering  in  the 
countenance  of  these  exiles,  who  had  been  persecuted  even 
unto  blood,  and  who  now  supplicated  his  protection,  he  was 
moved  even  to  tears,  like  Joseph,  at  the  sight  of  his  brethren. 
He  gave  them  a  hearty  reception,  only  letting  them  know 
that  they  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  communion  till  their 
case  was  investigated  and  decided.  He  wrote  to  Theophilus, 
representing  the  unhappy  treatment  of  these  men,  and  begging 
him  to  be  reconciled  to  them  and  to  receive  them  again  into 
the  Church.  The  reply  was  a  bitter  letter  of  accusation 
against  the  fugitives.  The  monks,  on  their  side,  drew  up  a 
paper  full  of  accusations  against  Theophilus  and  submitted  it 

1  Probably  not  all  who  bad  fled  from  Egypt.  There  is  some  discrepancy  as 
to  the  number. 
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to  Chrysostom,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  their  intention  of 
laying  it  before  the  Emperor  (Arcadius).  Chrysostom  did 
what  he  could  to  restrain  them,  and  wrote  a  second  friendly 
letter  to  Theophilus,  hoping  that  the  matter  might  be  settled 
without  an  appeal  to  the  court.  He  was  rewarded  with  a 
cutting  answer,  complaining  of  his  wanton  disregard  of 
ecclesiastical  canons  and  his  unwarrantable  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  a  diocese  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  The 
monks  carried  out  their  purpose.  They  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  who  had  a  superstitious  veneration 
for  men  of  their  order,  and  accordingly  gave  them  a  welcome 
reception,  prayed  for  their  blessing,  and  commended  herself, 
her  husband,  and  her  children  to  their  pious  supplications. 
At  the  same  time,  she  answered  them  that  their  cause  would 
be  inquired  into  before  a  council  that  would  be  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Chrysostom.  It  is  said  of  this  lady  that 
she  had  the  great  faculty  of  knowing  when  to  be  silent  and 
when  to  speak,  and  accordingly  might  safely  predict  that  her 
weak  husband,  the  Emperor,  over  whom  she  had  an  unbounded 
influence,  would  do  whatsoever  she  desired.  Theophilus  was 
summoned,  and  forthwith,  giving  himself  comparatively  little 
concern  about  the  monks,  he  resolved  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the 
bishop,  whom  he  had  long  envied  and  detested,  and  who  was 
now  nominated  to  preside  at  his  trial.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
cool,  calculating  understanding,  which  the  fiercest  passions 
could  not  cloud ;  but  he  was  not  uniformly  successful.  One 
of  the  reasons,  indeed,  why  he  hated  Chrysostom  so  intensely, 
was  because  he  had  failed  to  set  a  creature  of  his  own  on  the 
episcopal  throne  of  Constantinople.  On  that  creature,  a 
presbyter  named  Isidore,  he  thought  he  could  have  counted. 
He  had  been  his  messenger  to  Borne  during  the  war  between 
Theodosius  and  Maximus,  bearing  handsome  presents  which 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  victor  after  the  sword  had  decided 
between  the  contending  Emperors.  But  though  Theophilus 
had  opposed  the  elevation  of  Chrysostom,  preferring  a  man  by 
whom  he  could  rule  in  Constantinople  as  he  ruled  in  Alex- 
andria, Chrysostom  had  offered  him  the  hand  of  reconciliation, 
and  he  had  taken  it.  The  Alexandrian  Bishop's  opportunity 
had  now  come.  By  flattery,  bribery,  and  calumny  much 
might  be  accomplished  in  any  city,  but  nowhere  so  much  as 
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in  Constantinople.  It  was  not,  however,  with  Constantinople 
that  he  began.  He  wrote  to  a  number  of  bishops,  vehemently 
assailing  the  writings  of  Origen,  and,  in  particular,  he 
communicated  with  Epiphanius,  setting  in  motion  the  old 
zealot,  who  was  an  honest,  godly  man,  and  who  cannot  be 
severely  blamed  if  he  was  somewhat  accessible  to  flattery, 
especially  when  it  was  accompanied  with  fervent  expressions 
of  devotion  to  God  as  well  as  love  for  His  truth.  Thus 
incited  by  a  man  who  had  previously  been  at  variance  with 
him,  Epiphanius  first  held  a  synod  in  Cyprus,  at  which  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against  the 
Origenists,  and  then,  travelling  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
presented  himself  at  Constantinople  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  403  a.d.  He  had  previously  written  to  Chrysostom, 
urging  him  to  do  in  the  capital  what  he  himself  had  done  in 
the  island  of  which  he  was  metropolitan  ;  but,  as  the  demand 
had  not  been  complied  with,  he  came  full  of  suspicion  and 
distrust.  Chrysostom  received  him  with  cordiality,  and  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  his  age  and  character,  and  even  invited 
him  to  dwell  with  him.  But  the  Bishop  of  Constantia  could 
hold  no  intercourse  with  him  unless  he  concurred  in  the 
condemnation  of  Origen,  which  Chrysostom,  though  he  was 
as  far  from  being  an  Origenist  as  Epiphanius  himself,  still 
refused  to  do.  Epiphanius  then  addressed  himself  to  the 
clergy  of  Constantinople,  and,  though  some  opposition  was 
encountered,  it  was  arranged  that,  at  a  solemn  service  in  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  he  should  denounce  the  writings  of 
Origen  and  his  adherents,  particularly  the  bishop  of  the  city. 
But  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  church  on  the  appointed 
day,  he  received  a  communication  from  Chrysostom,  warning 
him  of  dangerous  consequences  if  he  committed  this  new  and 
heinous  violation  of  canonical  law.1  About  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  persecuted  monks  approached  the  old  man  and 
made  to  him  calm  and  mild  representations.  They  inquired  if 
he  had  read  any  of  their  writings,  and,  when  he  confessed 
that  he  had  not,  informed  him  that  he  also  had  been  charged 
with  heresy  by  Theophilus,  but  that  they  had  read  his  books, 
and,  finding  the  accusation  to  be  unjust,  had  defended  him. 

1  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  Epiphanius  had  preached  and  had  consecrated 
a  deacon. 
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At  what  precise  moment  this  conversation  took  place  we 
know  not,  but  Epiphanius  took  the  warning  of  Chrysostom. 
He  abandoned  his  purpose.  Probably,  though  he  did  not  at 
first  show  it,  he  was  moved  by  the  kindness  and  deference 
shown  him  on  his  arrival  by  Chrysostom,  as  well  as  by  the 
appearance  aud  words  of  the  monks.  Still  more  probably,  he 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  trap.  As  he  was 
a  thoroughly  honest  man,  it  moved  his  indignation  to  think 
that  the  accusation  of  heresy  was  used  mainly  as  a  pretext, 
and  that  he  was  himself  used  as  a  tool.  He  would  proceed 
no  further  in  that  business.  He  hastened  to  depart  before 
Theophilus  should  arrive.  Was  there  another  reason — an 
inner  voice  that  told  the  old  man  his  end  was  near  ?  That 
might  be,  though  we  need  not  accept  the  view  of  those  who 
ascribed  to  him  the  prophetic  gift.  When  he  was  embarking 
for  Cyprus,  he  said  to  the  friends  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  shore  :  "  I  leave  to  you  the  city,  the  palace,  and  hypocrisy, 
but  I  go,  for  I  must  make  great  haste."  He  died  on  the 
voyage  (403  a.d.).1 

But  Theophilus  had  lost  only  one  instrument.  It  was  the 
lot  of  Chrysostom,  as  it  had  been  of  Origen  and  Athanasius, 
not  to  name  a  greater,  to  have  many  bitter  enemies, — men 
and  women  who  hated  him  because  of  his  fidelity  to  God  and 
truth, — and  with  these  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  had  been 
keeping  up  a  long  correspondence.  He  had  found  excuses 
for  postponing  the  fulfilment  of  the  imperial  command  (that 
he  should  appear  at  Constantinople)  to  the  summer  season, 
and,  when  he  came,  he  came  neither  unattended  nor  empty- 
handed.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Egyptian 
bishops  and  brought  much  gold,  knowing  well  the  sort  of  key 
with  which  he  would  best  win  entrance  among  the  courtiers 
of  Constantinople.  Chrysostom,  who  had  really  done  nothing 
to  deserve  his  displeasure,  and  had  rather  deprecated  than 
prompted   the   summons    that    brought    him  to   the    capital, 

1  There  is  a  story  sometimes  told  of  Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius,  in  which  the 
latter  is  introduced  as  saying  :  "I  hope  you  will  not  die  a  bishop,"  and  the 
former :  "I  hope  you  will  not  return  to  your  bishopric."  This  is  unworthy  of 
Epiphanius,  and,  still  more,  of  Chrysostom.  I  have  seen  the  story  in  two  early 
authorities,  but  neither  of  them  vouches  for  it,  and  one  of  them  certainly 
indicates  that  he  does  not  believe  it.  [Socrates,  vi.  14  ;  Sozomen,  viii.  15. 
Socrates  is  the  sceptic  :   ruvru  oIk  %x"  kVe/V,  ti  xXrtiri  tXt^av  oi  I/mi  xvttyyuXavri;.] 
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treated  him  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness,  and  offered  to 
accommodate  him  and  his  numerous  friends  in  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  The  invitation  was  spurned,  and 
quarters  were  found  for  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  with  his 
train  in  a  public — an  imperial — building  outside  the  city. 
That  was  significant ;  but,  though  there  were  friends  at  court, 
a  little  time  was  still  needed  to  gain  the  Empress,  and  then 
the  accused  would  become  the  accuser  and  the  judge.  A 
happy  expedient  was  resorted  to  for  winning  that  vain, 
capricious  woman.  She  had  once  robbed  a  widow  of  her 
last  possession,  a  vineyard.  Now,  Chrysostom  had  what 
Theophilus  accounted  a  great  weakness :  he  could  not  be 
silent  when  he  saw  injustice,  and  this  act  he  could  not  but 
think  a  crime,  though  the  deceased  husband  had  been  a  fallen 
courtier.  He  wrote  to  her  in  language  to  which  she  was  not 
accustomed  ;  but,  though  she  took  offence,  there  was  no 
violent  outbreak,  and  soon  there  was  an  apparent  and  super- 
ficial reconciliation.  Now  it  was  contrived  that  a  report 
should  reach  her  ears  that  Chrysostom  had  not  only  scourged 
her  vices,  but  had  called  her  "  a  Jezebel "  from  the  pulpit. 
The  report  was  credited.  Eudoxia  was  gained,  and  so  also, 
within  a  few  days,  was  her  husband.  In  the  house  of  an 
eminent  lady,  Eugraphia,  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom  took 
their  measures.  There  were  several  bishops  present,  and  also 
two  deacons  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  Chrysostom, 
the  one  for  adultery,  the  other  for  manslaughter.  Preparations 
having  been  completed,  a  synod  was  held,  not  at  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  feeling  of  the  multitude  was  with  Chrysostom, 
and  not  with  his  powerful  foes,  but  at  an  imperial  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chalcedon.  This  estate  was  called 
"  The  Oak  "  (1)  8pv<>) ;  hence  the  name  by  which  the  infamous 
assembly  is  known — the  Synod  at  the  Oak  (o-vvqSos  irpos  rrjv 
Spvis — (Synodus  ad  Quercum).  Thirty-six  bishops  were 
present,  mostly  from  Egypt.  Many  and  strange  were  the 
accusations  against  Chrysostom,  whose  ruin,  of  course,  was  the 
one  object  in  contemplation.  He  had  assailed  the  clergy, 
calling  them  corrupt  and  worthless  ;  he  had  squandered  the 
property  of  the  Church  ;  instead  of  exercising  the  hospitality 
which  became  a  bishop,  he  actually  ate  alone  ;  he  had  invaded 
other  men's  dioceses  (that  is  remarkable) ;  he  employed  in  his 
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sermons  unusual  expressions  and  turgid  phrases  ;  he  had 
called  Epiphanius  a  fool ;  and,  above  all,  he  had,  when 
preaching,  been  guilty  of  high  treason. 

While  the  proceedings  were  going  on  at  "  The  Oak,"  Chry- 
sostom  remained  in  Constantinople,  where  no  fewer  than  forty 
bishops  had  gathered  around  him,  all  filled  with  anxiety,  for 
there  went  a  report  that  he  was  to  be  beheaded.  That  was  not 
to  be  his  fate  ;  but  the  fear  was  far  from  groundless,  and,  when 
some  of  his  friends  were  weeping  in  deep  pain,  he  besought 
them  not  to  make  his  heart  heavier  by  their  tears.  And  why 
should  they  weep  ?  "  The  world,"  he  said,  "  is  a  market  ; 
we  buy  and  sell  and  then  depart.  Are  we  better  than  the 
patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles,  that  we  should  not 
go  down  to  the  grave  ?  Let  the  widowed  Church,  for  which 
you  say  you  weep,  trust  in  God.  The  sacred  office  did  not 
begin  with  me,  nor  will  it  end  with  me.  Moses  died,  and 
was  not  Joshua  raised  up  ?  Samuel  departed,  and  was  not 
David  sent  ?  Jeremiah  was  taken,  and  Baruch  succeeded 
him.  Elijah  was  received  into  heaven,  and  did  not  Elisha 
prophesy  ?  Paul  died  the  martyr's  death,  and  did  he  not 
leave  Timothy,  Titus,  Apollos,  and  many  others  behind  ? " 

While  he  was  thus  surrounded,  and  was  rather  imparting 
than  receiving  comfort,  a  summons  came  from  the  "  holy " 
synod  at  "  The  Oak,"  but  he  did  not  obey  it.  Four  times  it 
was  repeated  with  the  same  result.  Sentence  of  deposition 
was  pronounced,  and,  in  the  report  sent  to  the  Emperor,  he 
was  requested  to  use  force,  if  necessary,  for  carrying  out  their 
decision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  to  it — for  this  was 
a  matter  which  did  not  belong  to  them — that  John  was 
punished  for  his  treason.  As  soon  as  this  decision  became 
known  among  the  people,  great  commotion  arose  among  them, 
and  they  crowded  round  their  beloved  teacher  day  and  night, 
manifesting  an  enthusiastic  attachment  which  could  not  but 
convince  the  court  that  it  would  be  perilous  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  a  capital  sentence.  In  language  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  employed  by  others  when  threatened  with 
violence,  Chrysostom  exclaimed,  in  addressing  the  multitude  : 
"  What  have  I  to  fear  ?  Death  ?  To  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain.  Banishment  ?  The  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof.     The  loss  of  goods  ?     We  brought 
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nothing  into  the  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing 
out."  As  neither  space  nor  death  could  separate  Christ  from 
His  Church,  so,  whatever  he  might  suffer,  he  would  never  in 
soul  be  separated  from  his  flock. 

The  sentence  was  banishment.  His  desire  was  not  to 
excite,  but  to  appease,  as  well  as  comfort,  the  multitude. 
Giving  himself  up  to  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  against  him, 
he  was,  three  days  after  his  condemnation,  conducted,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  evening,  to  a  vessel,  in  which  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora). 
He  was  landed  at  a  town  of  Bithynia,  called  Prametos,  where 
he  was  to  wait  further  orders.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend 
from  that  place,  he  says :  "  Were  I  to  please  man,  I  should 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ.  If  the  Empress  wishes  to  saw 
me  asunder,  I  have  Isaiah  for  my  pattern  ;  to  drown  me,  I 
think  of  Jonah  ;  to  cast  me  into  the  fire  or  to  the  wild  beasts, 
I  remember  Daniel  and  his  companions  in  Babylon ;  to  stone 
me,  it  is  what  the  first  martyr  suffered  ;  to  take  my  head,  it 
was  the  lot  of  the  Baptist." 

Chrysostom's  enemies  had  not  long  enjoyed  their  triumph 
when  they  learned  that  the  whole  city  was  in  a  ferment.  The 
recall  of  the  banished  bishop  was  impetuously  demanded,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  Providence  sided  with  the  people.  Terror  was 
struck  into  the  souls  of  the  persecutors  by  an  earthquake — 
above  all,  into  the  soul  of  the  Empress,  who,  believing  it  to 
be  a  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  embraced  the  knees  of  the 
Emperor,  beseeching  him  to  bring  back  the  servant  of  the 
Lord.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  mendacity  often  found  in 
company  with  superstition,  she  wrote  to  Chrysostom,  assuring 
him  that,  far  from  approving  what  had  been  done,  she  had 
been  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  and  taking  God  to  witness 
how  much  she  loved  and  honoured  the  holy  man  by  whose 
hands  her  children  had  been  baptized. 

Accordingly,  the  Bishop,  after  only  a  few  days'  absence, 
was  brought  back  and  welcomed  by  the  exulting  people,  a 
great  torchlight  procession  accompanying  him  from  the 
harbour,  and  even  the  Jewish  population  joining  in  the 
rejoicings.  Chrysostom's  desire  was  not  to  preach  till  his 
character  was  vindicated  and  his  right  recognised  by  a  general 
synod,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  people,  who,  of 
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course,  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  show  the  least  regard 
to  a  cruel  and  iniquitous  sentence. 

John's  enemies  fled,  Theophilus  among  them.  The  Bishop 
of  Alexandria  did  not  take  his  departure  without  cause,  as 
the  people  were  seeking  him  that  they  might  cast  him  into 
the  sea.  But  too  soon — after  two  months— his  opportunity 
came  again,  and  Chrysostom  was  banished,  never  to  be  recalled. 
Anew  the  slumbering  hatred  of  the  Empress  was  awakened, 
the  occasion  being  as  follows.  I  take  the  short  account  of 
Schaff,  desiring  to  make  a  brief  addition  : — 

"  Incensed  by  the  erection  of  a  silver  statue  to  Eudoxia, 
close  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  by  the  theatrical  per- 
formances connected  with  it,  he  had  with  unwise  and  unjust 
exaggeration  opened  a  sermon  on  Mark  vi.  17  ff,  in  commem- 
oration of  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  personal  allusion  : 
'  Again  Herodias  rages,  again  she  raves ;  again  she  dances,  and 
again  she  demands  the  head  of  John  upon  a  charger.' "  l 

This  is  a  correct  statement  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  two 
ancient  authorities,  Socrates  and  Sozomen  (Schaff  refers  to  the 
former),  both  state  explicitly  that  John  had  first,  in  a  general 
way,  attacked  the  games,  which  seem  to  have  been  to  some 
extent  licentious  and  heathenish,  and  had  rebuked  those 
who  took  part  in  them  and  those  who  tolerated  them.  Por 
this  offence,  which  may  have  been  an  indiscretion,  the 
Empress,  being  "  exceedingly  piqued,"  determined  to  have  her 
revenge,  and  to  convoke  once  more  a  synod  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  after  he  was  made  aware  of  this  that  the  Bishop 
delivered  the  celebrated  sermon  containing  the  words  quoted.2 
This  alters  the  case  materially,  and,  if  we  bear  in  mind  what 
has  frequently  been  urged  in  justification  of  freedoms  used 
by  preachers  in  generations  far  nearer  our  own  time, — 
namely,  that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  considerable  latitude 
to  the  pulpit  when  there  was  no  press  to  form  or  to  give  vent 
to  public  opinion, — then,  whether  we  may  think  John  wise  or 
not,  we  should  hardly  apply  the  words  "unjust  exaggeration  " 
to  the  language  he  used  on  the  superstitious,  unrighteous, 
false,  and  cruel  woman  who,  not  for  the  first  time,  was 
plotting  the  ruin  of  the  eloquent  and  faithful  preacher. 

1  [History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  713.] 

2  The  sermon  is  not  preserved. 
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To  accomplish  her  end,  Eudoxia  wrote  to  Theophilus, 
requesting  him  either  to  attend  the  synod  which  Chrysostom 
had  so  earnestly  desired  for  the  vindication  of  his  character, 
or  to  send  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  procedure.  He 
did  the  latter;  and,  in  accordance  with  his  advice,  the  synod, 
gained  by  court  influence,  declared  that  John  had  violated  the 
canons  laid  down  at  Antioch  in  341  a.d.,  as  he  had  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  office  though  his  sentence  had  not  been 
removed  by  a  synod  greater  than  that  which  had  condemned 
him.  It  was  contended,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  decisions 
against  Athanasius  of  that  Arian  Assembly  of  Antioch,  held 
under  the  presidency  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  had  no 
authority ;  and,  that  question  waived,  it  was  argued  that 
John  had  been  unjustly  condemned  by  a  body  which  had  no 
legal  right  to  try  him,  that  he  had  left  the  city  in  submission 
to  the  imperial  power,  and  that  to  the  same  power  he  owed 
his  recall. 

This  reasoning  had  no  effect  :  the  sentence  of  the  Synodus 
ad  Quercum  was  confirmed.  This  was  about  Easter  of  the 
year  404  a.d.,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  solemn  day,  when 
the  people  were  assembled  for  watching  and  prayer,  among 
them  being  not  fewer  than  three  thousand  persons  who  were 
to  be  baptized  within  a  few  hours,  they  were  surprised  and 
dispersed  by  a  rude  force.  Assembling  without  the  city  in 
the  open  air,  they  were  again  attacked  and  scattered,  some  of 
the  white  robes  being  reddened  with  blood.  And  not  only 
were  the  assemblies  of  the  unarmed  Johannites  thus  cruelly 
interrupted :  John  himself  narrowly  escaped  assassination  in 
his  own  dwelling.  At  length,  on  the  17th  of  June,  the 
Emperor,  whom  it  had  been  found  difficult  to  move,  issued 
the  command  that  the  Bishop  should  be  removed  from  the 
city  within  three  days.  After  commending  his  people,  and 
particularly  his  clergy,  with  the  deaconesses,  to  the  Divine 
mercy,  John  quietly  gave  himself  up  to  the  watch,  which  was 
to  conduct  him  first  to  Nice.  "With  him,"  said  one  of  the 
old  writers,  "  departed  the  angel  of  the  Church."  As  if  to 
cut  off  at  once  all  hope  of  his  return,  his  place  was  hastily 
filled,  his  successor  being  a  feeble  old  man,  Arsacius  by  name, 
who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  used  against  his  Bishop  at 
"  The  Oak." 
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From  Nice,  where  John  was  allowed  to  remain  four  weeks, 
he  wrote  to  his  friends  without  a  word  of  bitterness,  so 
expressing  his  trust  in  Him  who  often  appears  through  the 
darkness  and  the  storm,  and  works  His  wonders  after  most 
have  ceased  to  hope.  What  was  the  disgrace  that  had  come 
upon  him  in  their  drawing  him  from  his  office  and  putting 
another  in  his  place  ?     Barabbas  had  been  preferred  to  Christ. 

He  learned  at  Nice  that  the  place  of  banishment  assigned 
to  him  was  a  desolate  town,  Cucusus  (Koskan),  between 
Isauria  and  Armenia  and  Cilicia.  Through  rough,  pathless 
regions,  sometimes  experiencing  great  sympathy  and  even 
reverence,  sometimes  exposed  to  danger  from  bands  of  Isaurian 
robbers  or  troops  of  fanatical  monks,  he  at  length  reached 
the  place  of  his  destination,  where,  though  the  bishop  showed 
him  kindness,  his  perils  were  scarcely  diminished.  Amid  his 
varied  hardships  and  privations,  we  find  him  writing  to 
Antioch,  Cresarea,  Eome,  and  other  cities,  inciting,  above  all, 
to  missionary  enterprises,  for  which,  indeed,  he  even  succeeded 
in  collecting  some  money.  Money  he  collected  also  for  the 
redemption  of  captives  from  the  Isaurians.  To  Constantinople, 
where  a  schism  had  been  caused  by  his  removal,  and  the 
Johannites  were  persecuted,  he  sent  not  only  letters  but 
tracts,  one  of  which  bears  the  remarkable  title  :  tov  eavrbv 
fir)  ahiKovvra  ovSels  TvapafiXdy^rai  hvvarau  ["None  can  injure 
the  man  who  does  not  wrong  himself  "J. 

But  the  severe  climate — the  burning  heat  of  summer  and 
the  cutting  cold  of  winter — rapidly  undermined  his  constitu- 
tion, which,  indeed,  had  suffered  greatly  before  his  arrival. 
In  the  winter  of  406  a.d.,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
Isaurians,  with  a  multitude  of  other  fugitives,  through  snow 
and  ice,  and  to  wander  about  till  they  found  a  place  of  refuge 
in  a  fortress  called  Arabissum,  about  ten  miles  distant.  Here, 
confined  as  in  a  prison,  and  yet  not  safe  from  the  Isaurians, 
he  struggled  with  severe  illness,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered ;  but  his  courage  never  sank,  and  he  was  able  to 
sustain  others,  both  then  and  on  his  return  to  Koskan,  where 
he  would  have  been  content  to  remain  and  die. 

Meanwhile  the  Johannites  had  conceived  some  hope. 
Innocent,  Bishop  of  Eome,  who  entirely  disapproved  of  the 
proceedings     against     Chrysostom,    and,     along     with     him, 
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Honorius,  the  western  Emperor,  brother  of  Arcadius,  had 
interposed,  saying  that  the  banished  man  should  be  recalled, 
or,  at  least,  that  he  should  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal, 
the  Assembly  at  The  Oak  not  having  been  a  lawful  synod, 
Innocent,  indeed,  calling  it  a  farce.  But  the  interposition 
was  vain.  The  court  of  Constantinople,  though  Eudoxia  was 
now  dead,  hated  the  Johannites  as  intensely  as  the  court  of 
France,  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  afterwards,  hated  the 
Jansenists ;  and,  unhappily,  the  holy  and  truly  wise  words  of 
the  venerable  sufferer,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  high 
office  in  the  capital,  whom  sharp  misery  had  now  literally 
worn  to  the  bone,  and  who  was  bearing  all  with  heavenly 
meekness — unhappily  his  wise  words,  by  which  he  was 
exercising  a  world-wide  episcopate,  were  as  goads,  not  only 
to  bis  friends,  but  to  his  enemies.  It  was  stinging  to 
know  that  the  man  whom  they  thought  they  had  crushed, 
stood  unbent  and  powerful  before  the  world,  and  that  his 
cause  was  espoused  by  the  Emperor  and  by  the  greatest 
bishop  of  the  west.  Once  more  the  feeble  Arcadius  was 
wrought  upon,  and  it  was  decreed  that  Chrysostom  should  be 
sent  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  Empire,  and  be  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  Christian  world.  The  place 
assigned  him  now  was  Pityus,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  near  the  ancient  Colchis.  Chrysostom  did  not 
reach  it.  It  was  only  the  inward  strength  that  was  unabated. 
Though  the  sword  was  bright  and  sharp  as  ever,  the  sheath 
was  sadly  worn.  When  he  came,  with  two  soldiers  who  kept 
him,  to  Comana  in  Pontus,  and  rested  in  a  church  near  that 
place, — a  church  consecrated  to  a  martyr  called  Basiliskus, — 
he  had  a  dream  which  filled  him  with  heavenly  consolation. 
The  martyr  appeared  to  him  and  said  :  "  Be  of  good  cheer, 
my  brother  John ;  to-morrow  we  shall  be  together."  In  the 
morning,  faint  and  weary,  he  wished  to  pray  and  prepare 
himself  for  joining  the  glorious  company,  and  so  he  requested 
the  two  soldiers  to  remain  till  eleven  o'clock,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  resume  his  journey.  After  less  than  two  hours, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed,  and  Chrysostom  was 
brought  back  to  the  church  of  Basiliskus,  where  he  clothed 
himself  in  white,  partook  of  the  sacrament  by  the  martyr's 
grave,  and  departed,  with  his  last  breath  repeating  the  words 
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that  had  been  the  motto  and  the  watchword  of  his  life :    A6%a 
TO)  0ea>  irdvTcov  eveicev  ["  Glory  to  God  for  all ! "]. 

Thus,  after  more  than  three  years'  banishment,  after  three 
months'  weary  wandering,  and  in  sickness  and  weakness,  died, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  407  A.D.,  aged  about  sixty 
years,  the  greatest  orator  of  Christian  antiquity,  who  felt  as 
deeply  as  any  man  that  ever  lived  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  in  word  but  in  power.  Eight  months  afterwards 
died  Arcadius,  and  Eudoxia  had  had  a  painful  end  soon  after 
the  ejection  of  her  victim.  In  the  year  438  a.d.  Chrysos- 
tom's  body  was  brought  back  with  great  honour  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  Emperor,  Theodosius  II.,  falling'  down 
before  the  coffin,  begged  forgiveness  for  the  crime  perpetrated 
by  his  parents,  especially  his  mother.  John's  bones  were  laid 
in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  schism  was  healed. 
The  Johannites  again  assembled  for  worship  with  their  fellow- 
Christians  of  the  capital. 


CHAPTER  XLVII1. 

CHRYSOSTOM. 

"  What  women  the  Christians  have  !  "  said  the  eminent  heathen 
Libanius  when  speaking  of  Anthusa,  the  mother  of  his  pupil 
and  friend  Johannes.1  That  widowed  woman  gave  her  son 
a  Christian  education,  but  not  a  valetudinarian  one,  for  she 
was  not  afraid  to  trust  him  to  the  philosopher.  Hers  is  a 
name  honoured  with  that  of  Nonna,  the  mother  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  of  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustine.  John 
first  became  an  advocate ;  but  though  he  had  such  gifts  as  a 
speaker  that  Libanius  said  he  should  have  desired  to  see 
him  his  successor  as  teacher  of  eloquence  had  the  Christians 
not  stolen  him,  he  soon  abandoned  his  profession,  being 
shocked  at  the  wickedness  and  the  evil  arts  of  which  it  made 
him  cognisant.  He  was  baptized  and  appointed  lector  by 
Meletius ;  but,  soon  after  his  mother's  death,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  ascetic  life,  which  he  led  on  the  mountains  near 
Antioch,  first  in  a  monastery,2  and  afterwards,  for  two  years, 
in  a  cave,  when  he  is  said  to  have  committed  the  whole  Bible 
to  memory.  His  health  suffered,  however,  and  he  returned  to 
Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  381,  and  presbyter 
in  386  a.d.  Chrysostom  was  far  from  taking  an  unfavour- 
able view  of  a  retired  life  of  contemplation  and  devotion.  He 
defended  it  both  when  he  was  leading,  and  after  he  had 
abandoned  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  knew  how  to  defend  an 
active  public  life,  and  to  put  it  in  a  still  more  favourable 

1  [Chrysostom,  Ad  Viduam  Juniorem.  See  note  in  SchafFs  History,  vol.  iii. 
p.  934.]     His  father  was  Secundus,  a  <rrp«.rr,\arri;,  or  mayister  militum. 

-  "  If  out  of  filial  regard  he  abstained  from  deserting  his  home  for  a 
monastery,  he  would  make  a  monastery  of  his  home."  This,  of  course,  refers  to 
a  time  when  Anthusa  still  lived.  In  374  a.d.,  when  severe  measures  were  taken 
against  magical  arts,  he  fished  the  leaves  of  a  magic  book  out  of  the  Orontes, 
contended  about  them  with  a  friend,  and  threw  them  back  as  a  soldier  was 
observed  approaching. 
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light  than  the  other,  as  in  a  well-known  passage  where  occurs 
the  figure :  "  It  is  not  he  who  sits  at  the  helm  in  the  harbour, 
but  he  who  guides  the  ship  safely  in  the  storm,  that  approves 
himself  a  good  steersman."      It  was  in  Antioch  that  he  won 
his    unequalled    reputation  as  a  preacher,   and  it  was   won 
especially  by  his  famous  discourses,  twenty-one   in  number, 
"  On  the  Statues."      A  tumult  had  arisen  in  the  city  in  con- 
sequence of  burdens  imposed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war 
with  Maximus,  and,  during  it,  the  populace  not  only  stormed 
the   palace  of  the  governor,  but,  proceeding   to  the  market- 
place, tore  down  the  statues  of  the  Emperor  and  his  sons, 
dragged  them  through  the  streets,  and,  in  their  wild  excite- 
ment,  even  made  Theodosius   their  song.      The    prsetorium, 
too,  was    attacked,  the  governor    saving    himself    by   flight. 
The  ringleaders   were   promptly  seized  and  executed,    but  a 
panic  pervaded  the  city,  aud,  during  the  period  of  suspense, 
while  the  aged  Bishop,  whose  name  was  Flavian,  hastened 
to  Constantinople  to  intercede  with  Theodosius,  Chrysostom 
found  a  rich  field  for  his  eloquence,  and  not  only  instructed 
and   corrected,  but  sustained  and  comforted  the  people,  who 
were  living  in  the  hourly  expectation  of  the  decisive,  and,  it 
might  be,  fatal  word  from  the  imperial  seat.      On  this  occasion, 
happily,  and  not  as,  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  Thessalonica, 
the  Emperor  was  lenient,  as  John  predicted.      It  was  a  long 
period  of  anxiety,  during  which  many  fled  the  city,  and  those 
who  remained  were  subdued  and  still  as  death,  that  was  thus 
improved  ;  but  the  great  preacher  could  also  turn  to  account  the 
deep  impression  of  a  moment.      Once,  on  the  way  to  Church 
in  a  hard  winter,  he  was  moved  by  the  sight  of  a  number  of 
poor  people,  ill  clad  and  ill  fed,  and  so,  letting  the  discourse 
he  had  prepared  lie  over,  he  poured  forth  his  soul  so  that  all 
hearts  were  softened,  and  all  hands  opened,  in  response  to  the 
urgent  appeal.      But  he  was  admired  and  applauded  by  many 
who,  as  he  often  complained,  never  truly  received  his  teach- 
ing.1    The  eunuch  Eutropius,  an  infamous  upstart,  who  had 
become  minister  of  Arcadius,   heard   him    at    Antioch   with 
much   approval,  and,    when    the   see   of   the   capital  became 
vacant  (397),  procured  his  elevation,  with  the  hearty  consent 

1  Pickpockets  were  numerous  among  the  auditors,  and  Chrysostom   recom- 
mended that  purses  should  be  left  behind. 
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of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  John  was  drawn  out  of  Antioeh 
before  he  knew,  or,  at  all  events,  had  time  to  consider,  what 
was  designed  for  him  ;  and,  when  he  came  to  Constantinople, 
he  found  everything  prepared  for  his  consecration,  which,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  bishops,  Theophilus,  the 
Metropolitan  of  Alexandria,  was  obliged  to  perform  (February 
398  a.d.).1  It  was,  of  course,  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
position  in  the  east  to  which  John  was  raised,  and  all  were 
satisfied  that  the  eloquent  preacher  would  fill  it  well,  and  that 
to  go  to  hear  him  would  be,  as  indeed  it  was  regarded,  "  as 
good  as  a  play."  But  John's  idea  of  his  office  was  not  the 
common  one.  Popularity  was  nothing  to  him  if  he  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  the  truth,  and  denounce  the  external 
dogmatism  and  inward  hollowness,  and  all  the  corruption 
and  vices  that  prevailed  among  small  and  great,  among  clergy 
and  people.  Among  the  first  that  were  offended  at  his 
fidelity  was  Eutropius,  who,  partly  in  revenge,  endeavoured 
to  take  from  the  church  the  right  of  asylum ;  but  soon  that 
wretched  man,  when  his  head  was  demanded  by  the  Goths, 
and  Eudoxia  was  ready  to  deliver  up  her  favourite,  embraced 
the  altar,  and  there,  on  the  following  Sunday,  while  he  was 
clinging  to  it,  Chrysostom  preached  on  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  things.  But  when  soldiers  came  for  the  fugitive,  the 
bishop  would  not  give  him  up.  He  covered  him  with  his 
own  body,  and  consented  to  appear  himself  before  the 
Emperor  as  a  prisoner  rather  than  allow  the  sanctuary  to  be 
violated.  Eutropius,  however,  thinking  himself  no  longer 
secure,  left  the  holy  asylum,  and,  being  apprehended  on  his 
flight,  was  banished  to  Cyprus,  and  was  afterwards  brought 
back  to  Chalcedon  and  there  executed. 

While  Chrysostom's  truthfulness,  or,  as  some  put  it,  his 
reckless  boldness,  in  preaching,  made  him  enemies,  not  less 
deep  was  the  hatred  he  incurred  by  the  strict  administration 
of  discipline.  So,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  Origenistic 
monks  arrived,  it  was  the  more  easy  for  Theophilus  to  effect 
his  overthrow,  and  shorten  his  life.  Chrysostom  has  been 
compared  with  Cato,  with  Ambrose,  with  Fenelon,  with 
Spener,  with  Luther,  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  point  out  a  degree  of  resemblance  to  many 
1  Chrysostom's  Sermo  Enthronlstkus  (Inaugural  Discourse)  is  lost. 
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besides  ;  but  it  will  be  agreed  that,  though  he  had  an  intellect 
of  extraordinary  activity,  his  greatness  was  mainly  moral 
and  spiritual.1  Thomas  Aquinas  said  he  would  not  give 
Chrysostom's  "  hortulus "  on  Matthew  for  the  whole  city 
of  Paris.  Well ;  Chrysostom  wrote  many  homilies  besides, 
likewise  treatises  and  liturgies,  but  he  has  left  in  history  an 
image  that  speaks  more  eloquently  than  a  thousand  homilies 
— one  of  those  images  to  which  we  turn  when  all  is  doubt  and 
darkness,  and  speculation  and  reasoning  seem  vain,  and  that 
then  speak  to  us  of  graces  that  are  not  earth-born.  Through 
the  vast  temple  where  all  are  alive  to  God,  we  hear  him 
whisper  to  us  what  one  from  the  dead  had  whispered  to  him  : 
"  Be  of  good  cheer ;  to-morrow  we  shall  be  together." 

1  Oratio,  meditatio,  lentatio  (Melanchthon)  :  none  of  these  was  wanting  in 
Origen,  Athanasius,  or  Chrysostom. 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

THE  OEIGENISTIC  CONTROVERSY  {continued) CLOSE  OF  THE 

CONTROVERSY POINTS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  DISCUSSION. 

We  have  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  question  as  to  Origen  and 
his  followers  or  admirers.  It  was  agitated  anew  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  ended  in  the  condemnation 
of  a  number  of  propositions  ascribed  to  the  Alexandrian. 
The  principal  points  held  by  the  Origenists  may  be  reduced 
to  four. 

1.   The  Inequality  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

The  doctrine  of  subordination,  though  not  necessarily 
involved  in  the  figure  of  the  three  concentric  circles,  was 
explicitly  taught  by  Origen  ;  and,  though  he  taught  with  equal 
explicitness  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son, 
and,  indeed,  was  the  first  to  formulate  it  as  it  was  sub- 
sequently adopted  in  the  creed,  yet,  from  the  way  in  which 
he  presented  the  former,  and  from  his  fluctuating  expressions 
as  to  the  ground  of  the  Son's  existence,  he  was,  as  we  have 
noticed  more  than  once,  called  by  Epiphanius  the  "  father  of 
Arianism." 

2.   The  Pre-cxistence  of  Human  Souls. 

Spiritual  beings  were  all  originally  of  the  same  order,  and 
perfectly  pure  ;  but,  as  they  were  endowed  with  free  will, 
some  of  them  fell  so  far  as  to  become  evil  spirits,  while  others 
fell  to  the  human  condition — were,  for  punishment  of  their 
sins,  imprisoned  in  mortal  bodies.  The  soul  of  Christ  forms 
no  exception  to  this  doctrine  of  pre-existence.  The  Eternal 
Logos,  before  the  incarnation,  united  His  Divine  nature  with 
one  of  the  unfallen,  and  therefore  incorporeal,  intelligences. 
The  assumption  of  a  human  body  and  the  redemption  of  sinful 
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men  had  that  antecedent  spiritual  union  as  its  necessary  pre- 
supposition. 

3.    The  View  of  the  Future  Life  as  a  State  of  Probation. 

Passing  over  the  view  of  the  Origenists,  a  view  not  peculiar 
to  them,  that  the  resurrection  body  is  purer  and  more  subtle 
than  the  natural  body,  we  come  to  their  doctrine  that  the 
state  of  souls  after  death,  whether  they  be  blessed  or  be 
miserable,  is  still  a  state  in  which  all  have  the  power  of  rising 
to  a  new  height,  or  of  sinking  to  a  new  depth.  In  that  other 
world  none  need  despair,  for  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  of 
such  illimitable  extent  that,  through  Him,  even  the  lowest  of 
fallen  angels  may  ultimately  attain  to  blessedness.  Many  of 
the  Origenists  held  confidently — and  certainly  Origen  himself, 
though  he  expressly  said  he  could  not  dogmatise  on  the  sub- 
ject as  on  some  other  questions,  was  disposed  to  believe — that 
not  only  was  there  still  the  possibility  of  salvation  for  all, 
but  that  no  rational  being  would  be  everlastingly  lost. 

It  may  be  noticed  with  regard  to  Jerome  that,  while  he 
emphatically  rejected  this  doctrine  of  future  probation  and 
final  restoration,  he  held  that  a  purification  would  be  required 
after  the  resurrection  for  the  righteous.  "  I  believe,"  he  says 
in  his  Commentary  on  Luke,  "  that,  after  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  we  shall  still  need  a  sacrament  to  advance  and 
purify  us,  for  none  will  be  able  to  arise  pure  from  stain,  nor 
will  any  soul  be  found  which  shall  at  once  be  free  from  all 
faults."  1 

4.   The  Doctrine  of  Absorption. 

Another  opinion  ascribed  to  the  Origenists  is  "  that  the 
progress  of  spiritual  life  in  heaven  is  in  reality  a  step  onward 
in  a  continuous  process  by  which  created  beings  are  being 
absorbed  into  the  uncreated,  until  God  becomes  all  in  all." 
It  is  possible  that  some  may  have  held  this  tenet,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  flow  necessarily  from  Origen's  peculiar  principles; 
and  indeed  the  conception  of  God  as  an  absolute  and  eternal 
Ruler  over  an  eternal  kingdom,  which  the  Origenists  are  said 
likewise  to  have  formed,  excludes  the  idea  of  universal  absorp- 
1  [In  Lncam.  Horn.  xiv.  vii.  288,  Ed.  1737.] 
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tion.  Besides,  we  know  that  in  later  centuries  this  tenet  has 
been  falsely  attributed  to  others  through  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  language  used  on  the  elevation  of  the  soul  above  the 
material  universe,  and  its  perfect  union  and  communion  with 
Him  who  created  it.1 

There  are  some  at  the  present  day  who,  while  rejecting  the 
Origenistic  doctrines,  and  admitting  that  the  germs  of  the 
most  important  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  Uepl  ap-^wv 
(of  which  we  have  for  the  most  part  only  a  translation),  yet 
deny,  or  hold  it  to  be  very  improbable,  that  Origen  himself 
wandered  into  actual  heresy,  admitting,  however,  that,  as  he 
began  to  write  very  early,  and  wrote  so  much, — he  was  the 
author  of  six  thousand  separate  books  and  tracts,  mostly  lost, 
— he  may  have  sent  into  the  world  many  ill-advised  state- 
ments which  wilder  spirits  afterwards  pushed  to  an  extreme. 

Before  passing  to  the  controversies  relating  to  the  Person 
of  Christ,  I  might,  in  connection  with  the  Origenistic  contro- 
versy, dwell  on  a  philosophic  bishop  who  was  a  known 
heretic  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  and,  though  he  did  not 
obtrude  them,  felt  under  no  obligation  to  abandon  his  peculiar 
views  afterwards.  Baur2  and  others  dwell  at  considerable 
length  on  this  remarkable  divine,  whose  name  was  Synesius. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  a  brief  note  from  Guericke: 

"  Until  past  middle  life  he  had  been  a  thoughtful  and 
highly-esteemed  pagan,  whose  contemplative  spirit  was  much 
attracted  to  Hatonism.  In  the  year  409  or  410  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  although  he  was 
married,  and  perhaps  as  yet  unbaptized.      He  did  not  conceal 

1  "God's  will  and  power  is  the  ground  of  all  existence.  .  .  .  God  must  neces- 
sarily, and  from  eternity,  put  forth  a  self-imparting  activity,  and  exercise  a 
self-imparting  love.  ...  All  spirits  were  originally  alien  to  God,  and  had 
equal  endowments.  .  .  .  One  consequence  of  this  fall  of  pre-existent  spirits, 
was  the  creation,  for  purposes  of  discipline  only,  of  the  material  corporeal  world. 
.  .  .  The  issue  at  which  the  present  world  aims,  is  the  re-union  of  fallen  spirits 
with  God,  a-roKaraifTaffis.  .  .  .  But  when  evil  has  become  entirely  extinct  in 
this  era  or  stadium  in  the  history  of  creation,  it  will  again  break  forth  in  some 
future  period,  .  .  .  and  thus  the  history  of  the  universe,  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  is  that  of  alternate  apostasy  and  recovery," — Guekicke  [Church 
Hist.  p.  230  (trans.)].  Clement  had  asserted  an  inalienable  freedom  of  the  will 
(to  the  prejudice  of  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption)  against  the  Gnostic  idea 
of  subjection  to  evil,  by  a  power  above  and  out  of  man. 

2  [Die  Christliche  Kirche  vom  Anfang  des  Men  bis  zum  Mule  des  6ten  Jahr- 
hunderts,  s.  52.] 
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the  fact  that  his  views  on  many  points — especially  respect- 
ing the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul,  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body — were  different  from  the 
church  doctrine.  But  the  clergy  commended  him  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  although  his  doctrines  were 
the  same  which  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  had  condemned  as 
Origenistic,  yet  the  Alexandrine  bishop  confirmed  the  election. 
Synesius  died  about  431.  The  most  important  of  his  writings 
are : — Lib.  ii.,  Hep  lirpovoLas ;  Dion  (upon  the  relation  of 
scientific  culture  to  the  immediate  intuition  of  Divine  things)  ; 
Lib.  i.,  Tlepl  ewnviwv  (an  investigation  of  the  Platonic  ideas) ; 
1 0  hymns  ;  Tlepl  (3acn\eia<i  (a  politico-religious  address  to  the 
Emperor  Arcadius);  and  156  letters."1 

1  [Church  Hist.  p.  344  (Shedd's  trans.).] 


CHAPTER  L. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST  BEFORE  THE  TIME 
OF  NESTORIUS. 

When  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  had  been  established 
against  the  Arians,  as,  at  an  earlier  period,  His  human  nature 
was  against  the  Doceta?,  it  became  necessary  also  to  discuss 
and  settle  the  question  as  to  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  or, 
in  other  words,  as  to  the  constitution  of  Christ's  Person. 

In  the  process  of  doctrinal  development,  the  transition  into 
the  territory  of  Christology  was  inevitable.  Now,  here  there 
were  two  possible  extremes,  even  if  the  deity  and  the 
humanity  were  both  admitted.  There  might  be  such  a 
separation  of  the  natures  as  to  conflict  with  the  idea  of  these 
existing  in  one  person;  or  there  might  be  such  a  fusion  of 
the  natures  as,  while  it  did  not  destroy  the  idea  of  a  single 
person,  formed,  at  the  same  time,  a  new  nature,  neither  Divine 
nor  human.  But  it  is  desirable  that,  before  noticing  these 
extremes,  we  should  set  before  us  the  views  of  those  by  whom 
both  the  essential  deity  and  the  perfect  humanity  were 
rejected,  and  of  those  by  whom,  while  the  former  was  received, 
the  latter  was  denied. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  views  of  these  parties  coincide. 
The  Arians,  who  conceded  neither  the  essential  deity  nor  the 
perfect  humanity,  thought  that  in  Christ  the  Logos — the  first 
creature  of  the  Supreme  God — took  the  place  of  the  human 
vovs  or  irvevfia  ["  spirit "].  Manifestly  this  is  not  properly  a 
union  of  two  natures.  That  cannot  be  called  human  nature 
which  is  without  human  nature's  highest  and  most  important 
constituent.  Now,  about  the  year  362,  Apollinarius,1  Bishop 
of  Laodicea,  came  forward  with  his  peculiar  apprehension  of 
the  Person  of  Christ,  for  which  he  contended  in  the  interest 

1  [The  strictly  correct  form  of  the  name  ;   "  Apollinaris  "  is  the  form  com- 
monly used.] 
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of  the  Nicene  confession.  It  was  necessary,  he  thought,  to 
make  to  the  Arians  the  concession  that  the  Logos  took  the 
place  of  the  human  vovs,  the  Logos,  however,  being  no  creature, 
but  co-eternal  and  co-essential  with  the  Father.  It  was  an  un- 
tenable doctrine,  he  argued,  that  the  Redeemer  should  be  at 
once  the  same  in  substance  as  the  Father,  and  the  same  in 
substance  as  men.  In  other  words,  it  was  impossible  that 
perfect  God  and  perfect  man  should  be  united  in  one  Person. 
The  conception  of  such  a  union  involved  gross  absurdity ;  for 
two  beings,  having  intelligence  and  will  (voepa  real  6eX7]riKa) l 
— two  beings  having  self-consciousness — could  no  more  con- 
stitute one  person  than  two  material  objects  could  occupy 
the  same  space.  In  imagining  such  a  union,  you  do  not  get 
the  actual  Christ  of  the  gospel,  but  a  fabulous,  monstrous 
being,  which  Apollinarius  was  not  afraid  to  compare  with  the 
Minotaur,  the  Centaur,  the  Chimsera,  or  similar  creatures  of 
the  fancy.  A  second  argument  he  adduced :  that  the  idea 
of  a  perfect,  complete  man,  involved  the  idea  of  sin  :  "  Where 
there  is  a  perfect  man,  there  there  is  sin."  2  Sin  has  its  seat 
in  the  vovs,  and  if  Christ  had  this  constituent  of  human 
nature  as  all  other  men  have  it,  He  must  have  been  a  sinner, 
and  consequently  could  not  be  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  A 
third  argument  was  that  those  who  profess  to  believe  that 
perfect  God  and  perfect  man  were  united  to  form  one  Person, 
involuntarily  come  to  accept  (in  reality)  merely  an  influence 
of  the  Logos  on  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  conceive  of 
Him  not  as  the  God-man,  but  as  a  Divine  man  (not  as  6edv- 
Opwrros,  but  as  avQpunros  hOeos).  God  is  conceived  of  as 
dwelling  in  Christ  as  He  dwells  in  other  men,  only  in  greater 
fulness. 

By  such  considerations  Apollinarius  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  completeness  of  Christ's  human 
nature  could  not  be  held  consistently  with  the  creed  adopted 
at  Nice. 

To  elucidate  this  view  psychologically,  we  must  remember 
that  Apollinarius  was  a  trichotomist ;  he  adopted  the  com- 
mon division  of  human  nature  into  three   parts — the  body 

1  il  u,v$pu>ira>  TtXliij),  <p*)tr),  avvhtyQn  foot   r'sXzio;,   Sua   av   neat,  u;  ph   tpvffu   Via$    6iovt 
u;  Is  hrl;,  Apollinarius,  Ap.  Greg.  Nyss.,  c.  39,  and  c.  42. 

2  'iitov  t'sXho;  a.v6(wxo;,  sxs7  ay-ccpriO: 
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((Tto/jLa),  the  vital  principle,  or  universal  soul  (^v^h  clXoyos), 
and  the  rational  soul  (yfrv^rj  \o>ytK7] — vovs — irvevfia),  which 
is  the  highest  in  man,  and,  to  speak  strictly,  the  sphere  of  his 
personality.  Apollinarius  was  well  aware  that,  this  last 
being  denied  to  Christ,  the  word  "  man  "  was  not  with  perfect 
propriety  applicable  to  Him,  and  so  he  laid  stress  on  the 
clause  (Phil.  ii.  8),  "  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,"  1  in 
the  light  of  which  other  passages  are  to  be  understood. 

Apollinarius  was  condemned  at  a  Roman  synod  in  373. 
The  first  canon  of  the  Second  Ecumenical  Council  (381), 
anathematises  him  and  his  followers.  The  sect,  though  per- 
secuted by  the  State,  maintained  itself,  in  various  ramifications 
and  under  various  names,  for  a  considerable  period  after  the 
death  of  its  founder,  which  took  place  in  390.  The  members 
of  it  that  would  not  return  to  the  Catholic  Church  were  at 
last  merged  in  the  sect  of  the  Monophysites.  A  number 
of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  period,  including  the  two 
Gregories,  combated  the  heresy  in  their  writings,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  them  attempted  a  direct  refutation 
of  his  ontological  argument.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
produced  that  looks  like  an  attempt  to  meet  that  argument 
— and  certainly  it  can  be  called  nothing  more — is  found  in  the 
language  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  :  "  Consider  that  within  me 
also,  one  and  the  same  person,  both  the  human  and  the  Divine 
Spirit  can  dwell ; "  which,  instead  of  meeting  the  heresy  of 
Apollinarius,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  one  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  is  supported — namely,  that  those  who 
profess  to  believe  that  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  are 
united  in  one  Person  involuntarily  come  to  conceive  of  Christ 
simply  as  a  Divine  man  (avOpcoTros  'ivOeos).  Much  more 
satisfactory  was  the  admission  often  made,  that  the  hypostatic 
union,  being  a  thing  altogether  unique,  was  a  mystery  to 
which  there  was  no  analogy,  and  was  to  be  received  in 
humble  faith. 

The  two  great  Oriental  schools, — the  Alexandrian  and  the 
Antiochian, — while  they  agreed  in  rejecting  Apollinarianism, 
followed  different  directions  in  their  Christology,  and  out  of 
their  conflicting  tendencies  arose  the  Nestorian  controversy. 

The  Alexandrine  school,  holding  fast  the  thoroughness  of 

1  s^yifjLaTi  ivpih);  u;  a.vQpwjros. 
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the  union  of  the  two  natures,  and,  at  the  same  time,  empha- 
sising its  mysteriousness,  transferred  the  predicates  of  the  one 
nature  to  the  other,  sometimes  with  a  justifiable  freedom,  but 
sometimes  also  in  a  way  that  not  only  sounded  paradoxical, 
but  was  extravagant  and  dangerous.  "  God  was  crucified  for 
us  ;  "  "  Mary  brought  forth  God  "  (Oeoro/cos) :  such  language 
had  been  used  before  this  century.  As  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  third,  Clement  had  used  the  words :  "  The 
God  who  suffered  and  is  worshipped." l  We  are  not  to 
suppose,  however,  that  these  modes  of  expression  were  con- 
fined to  the  Alexandrine  school,  but  this  school  delighted  and 
abounded  in  them.  One  of  them,  the  famous  OeoTo/cos, 
speedily  became  Catholic,  but  before  it  became  Catholic  what 
is  sometimes  represented  as  an  equivalent  phrase  was  used 
by  Ambrose  in  his  Christmas  hymn : 

"Talis  decet  partus  Deum." 

The  Antiochian  school,  on  the  other  hand,  while  holding 
the  union,  were  more  careful  to  maintain  the  distinction  of 
the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  some 
who  belonged  to  this  school  were  altogether  opposed  to  the 
transference  of  predicates,  and,  so  far  from  holding  the 
thoroughness  of  the  union  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  even  taught 
that  there  was  in  Him  a  progressive  revelation  of  the  Divine 
corresponding  with  the  ordinary  progressive  development  of 
human  nature. 

The  chief  representative  of  this  school  was  Theodoras  of 
Mopsuestia.  If,  in  the  theory  of  Apollinarius,  the  human 
element — at  least,  that  which  is  highest  in  man — vanished 
before  the  Divine,  in  that  of  Theodore  the  union  between 
the  two  is  of  so  free  and  loose  a  kind  that  the  Divine  rather 
seems  to  become  the  support  and  help  of  the  human  than  to 
constitute  with  it  one  person.  The  chief  point  from  which 
Theodore  set  out,  and  on  which  he  insisted  in  opposition  to 
Apollinarius,  was  that  Christ  had  a  real  human  soul.  Other- 
wise, His  temptation  and  His  agony  would  remain  inexplicable. 
He  did  not  deny  that  there  was  a  union  between  the  two 
natures  from  the  first ;  but  that  which  was  given  with  the 
birth  was  not  fully  developed  till  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
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"  The  growth  in  wisdom  and  grace  which  took  place  in  his 
youth  continued  through  His  whole  life,  and  as  His  moral 
strength  increased  through  His  perseverance  in  good,  so  the 
evoiK7}(7L<i  ['indwelling']  of  God  was  more  fully  realised." 
Theodore  did  not  view  the  relation  between  Divine  and 
human  in  Christ  as  either  substantial  or  dynamic,  but  he 
reduced  it  to  the  idea  of  the  Divine  complacency  (evSofcia). 
In  reality,  then,  we  have  here  mainly  a  moral  unity.  Theodore 
himself  compared  it  with  the  relation  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  designated  it  by  the  term  avvdfaia,  which,  equally 
with  the  figure,  denotes  natures  connected  indeed,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  persons  remaining  in  their  peculiarity  and 
integrity.  By  tiiis  theory  the  human  soul  of  Christ  main- 
tained its  right,  but  could  not  be  said  to  be  so  united  with 
the  Logos  as  to  constitute  one  person. 

Though  the  controversy  raged  chiefly  in  the  east,  the 
subject  came  under  discussion  in  the  west  shortly  before  the 
elevation  of  Nestorius  to  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople. A  monk  named  Leporius  advocated  opinions  that 
seemed  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  the  Person,  but  he  was 
convinced  of  his  error  by  Augustine,  and  accepted  the  thesis 
of  that  divine,  which  has  since  become  famous,  and  which  we 
sometimes  meet  even  in  mediaeval  hymns :  Christ  was  '  homo 
addendo  quod  non  crat,  non  perdendo,  quod  evat' x  The  Logos, 
accepting  all  that  is  man's  became  man :  the  man,  receiving 
all  that  is  God's,  is  nothing  else  than  God.  It  is  scarcely 
needful  to  point  out  that  the  doctrinal  contrast  now  forcing 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Church  is  similar  to  that 
which,  in  the  third  century,  existed  between  the  two  classes 
of  Monarchians,  the  tendency  of  the  one  being  to  make  the 
human  an  accident  of  the  Divine,  and  that  of  the  other,  to 
make  the  Divine  an  accident  of  the  human.  As  had  been 
the  case  in  the  Arian  controversy,  the  dispute  could  not  be 
confined  to  learned  circles,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  to 
the  pulpit,  the  conflict  inevitably  became  not  only  more 
general,  but  more  keen.  That  it  should  have  been  conducted 
in  such  a  spirit  as  afterwards  disgraced  the  Church  when  it 
made  the  feast  of  love  an  apple  of  discord,  or  when  it  con- 

1  [Christ  was    "man  by  adding  what  He  was  not,  not  by  losing  what  He 
Tfas."] 
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tended  about  the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  showing  the  opposite 
of  His  fruit,  which  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness, 
goodness :  this  is  to  be  explained,  not  merely  by  the  character 
of  the  contending  parties,  or  by  the  character  of  that  age, 
in  which  rigid  accuracy  of  theological  expression  was  so 
frequently  considered  identical  with  saving  faith,  or  by  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  the  question  as  touching  the  honour 
of  Christ,  but  also  by  the  intolerant  zeal  with  which  already 
many  sought  the  glorification  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  it  was 
now  becoming  customary  to  dedicate  churches,  and  who,  if 
only  her  great  title,  '  Mother  of  God '  (Oeorotcos),  were 
vindicated  and  secured,  was  destined  to  be  exalted  far  above 
prophets  and  apostles.  The  worship  of  Mary  was  involved, 
and  for  this  reason,  as  much,  obviously,  as  for  any  other,  the 
Nestorian  controversy  was  of  vast  practical  consequence,  and 
has  a  permanent  historical  interest. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST  {continued). 

Nestorius  and  his  Heresy. 

At  Antioch  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians  ;  hut,  it 
has  been   said,  "  it    was   also  the  place  where  the  spirit  of 
scepticism  developed  the  first  germs  of  the  heresy  that  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  scatter  and   harass  the  flock  of 
Christ — the  Arian  heresy.      If  in  that  city  there  was  a  sound 
school  of  biblical  exegesis,  there  was  in  it  a  dialectical  school 
which  was  a  hot-bed  of  mischief."      I  am  not  sure  that   we 
can  separate  so  sharply  between  the  exegetical  and  the  dia- 
lectical   school,    although    certainly    there    were    trained     in 
Antioch    eminent    exegetes    and    preachers    (as    Chrysostom) 
whose   spirit  was   anything   but  sceptical.      But   it  is  worth 
noticing  that  in  Antioch,  where  both  Arius  and  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  had  studied  under  Lucian,  Nestorius  had  been  a 
presbyter,  and  had  been  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
dialectical  school  before  he  was  appointed  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople.     His  elevation  took  place  in   428   a.d.      That  he 
was  sufficiently  conscious  of  his  priestly  dignity  and  power, 
and  that  he  was  of  a  harsh,  persecuting  spirit,  appears  from 
the  language  he  used  in  his  introductory  discourse.      "  Purge 
me  the  land  from  heretics,"  he  said  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
II.,  "  and   I   will  give  you  in  return  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Help  me  to  subdue  them,  and  I  will  help  you  to  subdue  the 
Persians."  x     There  was  usually,  it  has  been   observed,  some- 
thing harsh  and  severe   in  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  when,  to 
the   natural  tendency   to  magnify  their  authority,  there  was 
added    the    influence   of   the    monastic   life.      Nestorius,  like 
Chrysostom,  in  whom,  however,  good  qualities  predominated, 
had    been   a   monk   before   he    was   invested    with    office    at 

*[Soe.  vii.  29.] 
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Antioch.  In  point  of  fact,  he  set  himself,  with  zeal  as 
indiscriminate  as  it  was  intolerant,  to  the  extirpation  of  all 
heresy.  He  made  no  distinction  between  essential  and  non- 
essential points.  At  the  same  time,  his  notions  of  heresy- 
did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  took 
Pelagians  under  his  protection,  and,  in  combating  the  followers 
of  Apollinarius,  he  adopted  the  view  that  in  Christ  there  are 
two  distinct  subjects,  and  that,  consequently,  the  Divine  can 
in  strictness  be  ascribed  only  to  the  Logos  and  the  human 
only  to  the  man. 

The  use  of  the  term  deoroicos,  which  occurs  in  Origen,  and 
in  the  letter  written  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
to  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Byzantium,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Arian  controversy,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by 
Athauasius  and  other  celebrated  fathers,  had  now  become 
common  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west ;  and  when 
Nestorius  came  to  Constantinople,  he  observed  a  prevalent 
tendency,  not  only  to  call  Mary  by  that  name,  but  to  make 
of  her  a  sort  of  goddess.  He  disapproved  both  of  the  seeming 
confusion  of  the  natures  in  Christ  and  of  the  proneness  to 
idolise  His  mother ;  and,  to  meet  both  evils,  a  presbyter 
named  Anastasius,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Antioch,  opened,  not  only  with  his  approval,  but,  it  is 
generally  believed,  at  his  desire,  the  controversy  from  the  pulpit 
by  protesting  against  the  deoTOfcos.  Mary  was  a  creature, 
and  could  not  give  birth  to  God.  It  was  sufficiently  honour- 
able for  her,  as  Nestorius  afterwards  said,  to  be  called 
XpiaroTOKos  ["  Mother  of  Christ "],  while  the  Man  born  of  her 
might  be  called  0€o(p6po$  or  0eoB6-^o<;,  for  God  "  dwelleth  in 
Him  as  in  a  temple." 

The  promulgation  of  such  views  by  Nestorius  and  his 
presbyter  caused  great  commotion.  One  preacher,  denouncing 
the  appellation  deoToicos,  was  interrupted  by  an  advocate 
before  the  whole  assembly.  When  the  bishop  himself  was 
setting  forth  from  the  pulpit  the  grounds  for  his  preference  of 
the  word  ^/^o-toto/co?,  a  layman  caused  a  violent  disturbance 
by  exclaiming :  "  The  eternal  Logos  Himself  has  submitted  to 
a  second  birth."  One  party  shouted  in  favour  of  Oeoroicos, 
the  other  in  favour  of  xplcttotokos.  Nestorius  went  on 
endeavouring  to  make  himself  audible,  and  when    his   voice 
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became  indistinguishable,  it  was  in  denouncing  the  man  who 
had  first  interrupted  him  as  a  rude,  wretched,  impious 
blasphemer. 

Afterwards,  Proclus,  Bishop  of  Cyzicus,  being  invited  to 
preach  at  a  feast  held  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  spoke  most 
extravagantly,  in  the  presence  of  Nestorius,  of  the  glory  of 
Mary  as  the  mother  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  his 
audience  to  understand  that  those  who  withheld  the  title  from 
her  denied  the  Divinity  of  her  Son.  After  the  preacher  had 
finished,  Nestorius  arose  and  warned  the  people  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  the  rhetoric  to 
which  they  had  listened.  Subsequently,  he  explained  in 
public  discourse  that  he  held  the  title  0€ot6ko<;  to  be  allow- 
able in  a  certain  sense.  But  he  had  aroused  a  spirit  which 
he  could  not  lay.  Placards  in  front  of  the  churches  stigma- 
tised him  as  another  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  once,  when  he 
was  about  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  an  audacious  monk  threw 
himself  in  his  way  and  attempted  to  prevent  him.  The 
offender  was  banished  from  the  city. 

The  nephew  and  successor  of  Theophilus,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, now  mingled  in  the  strife.  Though  not  infamous 
like  his  uncle,  he  was  ambitious  and  passionate  ;  but,  under- 
standing that  Nestorius  was  held  in  consideration  at  court, 
he  was  wise  enough  to  begin  moderately.  He  first  addressed 
himself  to  the  Egyptian  monks,  among  whom  were  adherents 
of  Nestorius,  and  offered  the  only  defence  of  the  title  OeoTOKos 
of  which  it  admits,  but  which  is  satisfactory  only  to  those 
whose  tendency  is  to  merge  the  human  in  the  Divine.  "  As 
ordinary  mothers,"  he  said,  "  although  the  human  body  only, 
and  not  also  the  soul,  is  formed  out  of  their  substance,  are 
called  mothers,  not  of  the  body  only,  but  of  the  whole  man, 
consisting  of  both  body  and  soul ;  in  like  manner  we  ought  to 
say,  with  regard  to  Mary,  that  the  eternal  Word  begotten  of 
the  Father  is,  in  consequence  of  the  assumption  of  human 
nature,  born  of  her  according  to  the  flesh." 

Such  is  the  explanation ;  but  Nestorius  himself  had  little 
objection  to  the  fleoro/co?,  if  "  according  to  the  flesh  "  (Kara 
o-dp/ca)  was  used  along  with  it. 

In  the  letter  which  contained  this  explanation,  and  which 
was   circulated   among   multitudes  besides  the   monks,  Cyril 
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gave  great  offence  to  Nestorius  by  arguing  that  to  refuse  the 
name  to  the  mother  was  to  deny  the  Divinity  of  the  Son. 
There  ensued  a  correspondence,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
confirm  and  exasperate  both.  All  the  great  patriarchs  now 
take  part  in  the  struggle.  John  of  Antioch  besought 
Nestorius  not  to  contend  about  a  word  which,  according  to 
his  own  admission,  might  be  used  in  a  correct  sense.  Both 
Cyril  and  Nestorius  sent  a  statement  of  the  case  to  Coelestine, 
Bishop  of  Eome,  the  former  with  success,  not  only  because 
Ccelestine's  views  were  already  more  in  harmony  with  his, 
but  because  he  sent  his  statement  not  only  in  Greek,  but  in 
Latin,  a  language  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  understood.  A 
synod  was  held  in  Rome  in  430  a.d.  The  heresy  of  Nestorius 
was  condemned ;  and  it  was  decreed  that,  if  he  did  not  recant 
within  ten  days  after  his  reception  of  the  decision,  he  was  to 
be  excommunicated,  Cyril  being  empowered  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  execution.  Here  was  a  usurpation  which, 
though  the  power  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  undoubtedly 
great,  would  have  been  inconceivable  at  this  period  had  not 
Ccelestine  believed  that  Nestorius  was  in  such  general  odium 
as  to  blind  the  Christian  world  to  its  arrogance. 

In  fact,  however,  the  decision  of  Rome  was  not  sufficient. 
Further  procedure,  especially  the  summoning  of  an  ecumeni- 
cal council,  was  needful  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople.  But  first  Cyril,  thinking  it  desirable  to 
lay  before  Nestorius  the  propositions  which  he  must  retract 
or  disavow  if  he  would  escape  deposition,  held  a  synod  at 
Alexandria,  at  which  were  drawn  up  twelve  anathematisms. 
These  were  transmitted  to  Nestorius,  with  a  letter  "  written  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  love,"  says  a  Roman  Catholic  historian, 
who  compares  Cyril,  as  a  man  called  of  God  to  defend  the 
faith,  with  Athanasius  and  Augustine.  I  content  myself  with 
stating  the  first  and  the  twelfth  of  these  anathematisms : — 

"  Whosoever  does  not  confess  that  Immanuel  is  very  God, 
and  that  the  holy  Virgin  is  deoro/cos,  inasmuch  as  she  bore  the 
incarnate  Logos  of  God  according  to  the  flesh,  let  him  be 
anathema." 1  , 

1   E"  tis  ov%  opoXoyii  6iov  uvat  Kara.  aX-ifaiav  rh    E/AftavtwriX,  xai  dia  rovro   heroKov 
rhv  uyiav  iraoH'ivov    yiyivvnxi  yap  ira.fix.iKu;  aapxa  yiyovora  tov  Ik  hou  Xoyov    avccfafta. 

iffTU. 
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"  Whosoever  does  not  confess  that  the  Logos  of  God  has 
suffered  in  the  flesh,  and  has  been  crucified  in  the  flesh,  and 
has  tasted  death  in  the  flesh,  and  that  He  has  become  the 
first-begotten  from  the  dead,  as,  being  God,  He  is  the  life  and 
the  author  of  life,  let  him  be  anathema." 1 

In  some  of  the  propositions  (to  speak  of  them  in  a  form  to 
which  they  may  be  easily  reduced)  it  is  plainly  taught — the 
very  words,  indeed,  are  used — that  there  was  in  Christ  a 
ev(Dcri<i  fyvaiKi),  which,  sharply  interpreted,  would  mean  that 
the  two  natures  were  so  fused  as  to  constitute  a  third. 

Nestorius  replied  with  twelve  counter-anathematisms,  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us  in  the  Greek,  but  have  been  pre- 
served in  Latin  by  a  lay  contemporary,  Marius  Mercator,  who 
passed  some  time  in  Constantinople,  and  interested  himself 
deeply  in  the  theological  controversies.  The  first  of  them  is — 
'■'Whosoever  says  that  Immanuel  is  very  God,  and  not 
rather  God  with  us,  i.e.  that  He  united  Himself  with  our 
nature,  which  He  took  from  the  virgin  Mary,  and  dwelt  in  it ; 
and  whosoever  calls  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Logos  of  God, 
and  not  rather  of  Him  who  is  Immanuel ;  and  whosoever 
maintains  that  the  Logos  of  God  changed  Himself  into  the 
flesh  which  He  assumed,  that  He  might  manifest  His  divinity 
and  be  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  let  him  be  anathema." 
The  twelfth  is — 

"  Whosoever,  in  speaking  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  ascribes 
them  to  the  Logos,  as  well  as  to  the  flesh  in  which  He  ap- 
peared, and  so  does  not  distinguish  the  two  natures,  let  him 
be  anathema." 

Hefele  says  that  Nestorius,  in  his  reply,  fights  against 
windmills,  ascribing  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  opinions 
which  he  never  held ; 2  but,  if  the  entire  controversy  was  not 
a  logomachy — if  theologians  on  both  sides  were  not  contend- 
ing for  shadows  (Hefele  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  that 
was  the  case) — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Nestorius  could  have 
met  his  adversary  with  propositions  materially  different  from 
those  in  which  he  expressed  himself;  and  it  is  admitted  that 

1  E"  ti;  oi/%  opooXoyii  tov  tov  hou  Xoyov  tahvra.  trotpxi,  xa\  itrra.vfuipi.iyov  o-apxi,  xui 
6a.va.Tou  yivo~a.pi.ivov  crupx),  yiyovora  t-  -rpwroroxov  ix  nrcov  v-xpojv  xaho  ^tari  ri  tffTi  xai 
Z,coo-toi'o;,  &>;  ho;,  avoihpi.ee  strroj. 

2  [Conciliengesch.  2ter  Band,  s.  175.] 
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Cyril's  eWct?  fyvaiicr),  though  it  is  said  in  his  defence  that  he 
was  misunderstood,  seemed  to  not  a  few  of  his  contemporaries 
as  grave  an  error  as  that  which  he  combated,  which  lay  in  the 
rending  of  the  one  Christ  into  two.  At  all  events,  though  we 
grant  that  the  doctrine  of  the  true  and  proper  incarnation  of 
Christ  is  not  less  important  than  that  of  His  true  and  proper 
Divinity,  and  that  the  Church  ultimately  succeeded  in  formu- 
lating both  correctly,  the  6eoroKo<i  as  a  shibboleth — -and  these 
anathematisms  and  the  whole  controversy  turned  round  it — 
is  no  more  comparable  with  the  ofioovaiov  than  the  champion 
of  the  one  is  with  the  champion  of  the  other.  I  may  mention 
that  the  6eoroico<;  has  been  defended  by  other  than  Roman 
Catholic  writers — by  Liddon  and  Blunt  for  example.1  The 
latter  says  even  that  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  usus  loquendi  in  Scripture,  whereby  God  is  said  to 
have  purchased  the  Church  with  His  own  blood,  and  the  Son 
of  Man  is  said  to  be  already  in  heaven  while  yet  on  earth. 
The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  little  to  the  purpose,  while, 
as  to  the  quotation  in  the  former,2  it  is  a  most  startling 
departure  from  the  usus  loquendi;  and,  even  if  the  reading 
were  not  contested,  which  it  is  on  good  grounds  and  by  high 
authorities,  it  gives  no  explicit  sanction  to  the  phrase  "  Mother 
of  God."  If  that  title  be  admissible,  why  should  we  be  con- 
sidered irreverent  if  we  called  David  a  progenitor  of  God 
(deoTrdrcop),  as  a  presbyter  in  Jerusalem  actually  did  call  the 
patriarch,  or  if  we  called  James  the  brother  of  God  (dSe\(j)6- 
Oeos),  as  it  is  said  he  has  sometimes  been  designated  ? 

The  cause  which  Cyril  represented  was  destined  to  triumph, 
but  it  owed  little  to  the  anathematisms.  Several  eminent 
writers,  including  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  replied  at  length,  and 
from  this  date  the  sympathies  of  John  of  Antioch,  who  was 
offended  above  all  at  the  eVwai?  fyva-iKr],  were  with  Nestorius. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  anathematisms,  both  parties  demanded 
a  general  council,  which  Theodosius  II.  consented  to  convene. 
It  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Ephesus  on  the  7th  of  June 
(Pentecost),  431  a.d.  Neither  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II. 
nor  his  colleague,  Valentinian  III.,  in  whose  name  also  the 

1  [Liddon,  Our  Lord's  Divinity  (Bampton  Lectures),  Lect.  v.  p.  257,  2nd  ed. ; 
Bluut's  Dictionary  of  Doctrine  and  Historical  Theology  :  Art.  "Theotokos."] 

2  [Acts  xx.  28.] 
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council  was  convoked,  could  attend  in  person,  but  an  imperial 
commissioner  was  present  in  Candidian,  captain  of  the  body- 
guard, who  was  not  authorised  to  take  part  in  discussions  on 
theological  questions,  but  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  dis- 
order and  confusion — to  see  to  it  that  the  deliberations  did 
not  degenerate  into  such  violent  disputes  as  to  hinder  the 
careful  investigation  of  truth,  and  to  remove  from  the  city  any 
fanatical  monks  or  turbulent  laymen  whose  presence  might 
render  it  difficult  to  keep  the  peace.  Another  duty  assigned  to 
the  commissioner  was  to  take  care  that  no  member  of  the  council 
should  return  home  before  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings. 

The  edict  calling  the  assembly  had  been  issued  on  November 
19,  430.  At  that  time  it  was  the  intention  of  Theodosius  II. 
that  the  honour  of  presiding  over  it  should  be  conferred  on 
the  most  celebrated  bishop  of  the  age,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo. 
An  imperial  messenger  was  sent  to  summon  him  with  a  view 
to  the  bestowal  of  this  distinction,  but  Augustine  had  died  on 
the  22  nd  of  August,  and  so — a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
slowness  with  which  intelligence  travelled  in  those  days — the 
messenger  could  only  bring  back  the  news  of  his  death. 

But  was  not  the  convocation  of  an  ecumenical  council,  and 
especially  the  invitation  of  Nestorius  to  attend  it  as  a  mem- 
ber, putting  contempt  on  the  decision  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome 
and  his  synod,  by  which  the  heretic  was  sentenced  to  excom- 
munication if  he  did  not  recant  within  ten  days  ?  Cyril 
thought  it  necessary  to  consult  Ccelestine  on  this  point.  Was 
Nestorius  to  be  permitted  to  sit  on  equal  terms  with  other 
bishops,  or  ought  not  the  sentence  of  removal  to  take  effect, 
the  space  allowed  for  recantation  having  long  elapsed  ?  The 
Bishop  of  Eome  replied,  and,  though  his  answer  has  been 
commended  for  the  beautiful  Christian  sentiment  it  breathes, 
he  was  manifestly  resiling  from  an  unjustifiable  and  unten- 
able position.  Since  God  is  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance,  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria  should  adopt  the  course  which  he  judged  best  for 
restoring  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  gaining  Nestorius  for 
the  truth. 

Nestorius,  with  his  sixteen  bishops,  was  among  the  first 
that  arrived  in  Ephesus.  "  He  was  attended,"  says  Socrates, 
"  by  a  number  of  armed  men,  as  if  he  had  been  going  to 
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a  battle."  Soon  afterwards,  a  few  days  before  Pentecost,  Cyril 
arrived  with  fifty  bishops,  or  about  half  of  his  suffragans. 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  and  Flavian  of  Thessalonica  arrived 
next,  but  some  days  after  Pentecost ;  while  all  were  wait- 
ing for  John  of  Antioch,  who,  with  his  bishops,  was  detained 
by  causes  that  are  by  most  Catholic  writers  represented  as 
mere  pretexts.  The  question  raised  by  Nestorius  was  often 
agitated  informally,  and  on  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  Nestorius 
manifested  both  his  heresy  and  his  obstinacy  by  declaring 
that  it  would  never  be  possible  for  him  to  call  a  child  of 
three  or  four  months  God.  It  is  said  by  Ptoman  Catholic 
writers  that  a  message  came  from  the  Metropolitan  of  Antioch, 
requesting  that  the  opening  of  the  council  should  not  be  longer 
delayed  on  his  account,  from  which  it  was  concluded  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  present  at  the  condemnation  of  his  former 
friend.1 

It  was  resolved  that  the  proceedings  should  be  opened  on 
June  22nd  in  the  cathedral  of  Ephesus,  which,  remarkably 
enough,  had  been  dedicated  to  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  and 
called  by  her  name.  Certainly  the  great  virgin  goddess 
worshipped  of  old  in  that  city  had  no  loftier  title  than  that 
claimed  for  Mary.  And  never  was  she  extolled  in  more  ex- 
travagant phrases  than  those  applied  to  Mary  by  one  of  these 
Constantinopolitan  preachers  when  attacking  the  heresy  of 
Nestorius — "  The  spotless  treasure-house  of  virginity  ; "  "  The 
spiritual  paradise  of  the  second  Adam ; "  "  The  workshop  in 
which  the  two  natures  were  annealed  together ; "  "  The  bridal- 
chamber  in  which  the  Word  wedded  the  flesh  ; "  "  The  living 
bush  of  Nature  which  was  unharmed  by  the  fire  of  the  Divine 
birth ; "  "  The  light  cloud  which  bore  Him  who  sat  between 
the  cherubim  ; "  "  The  stainless  fleece,  bathed  in  the  dews  of 
heaven,  with  which  the  shepherd  clothed  his  sheep ; "  "  The 
handmaid  and  the  mother,  the  virgin  and  heaven."  It  was 
significant  and  ominous  that,  at  this  important  epoch,  when 
the  tendency  to  Mariolatry  was  manifesting  itself  so  strongly, 
though  not  universally,  the  third  ecumenical  council  was 
held  in  St.  Mary's,  at  Ephesus ;  and,  in  fact,  Cyril  had  no 
warmer  supporter  than  Memnon,  the  Metropolitan  of  that 
city,  who  was  present  at  the  council  with  forty  suffragans. 

1  I  cannot  say  on  what  ancient  authority  the  statement  rests. 
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The  day  before  the  first  sitting,  several  bishops  were  com- 
missioned by  Cyril  and  his  friends  to  go  to  Nestorius  to  invite 
him  to  be  present,  that  he  might  give  an  account  of  his  doc- 
trine. His  answer  was  that  he  would  take  the  matter  into 
consideration.  When  a  second  deputation,  sent  by  the  council 
immediately  after  it  was  opened,  came  on  the  following  day, 
it  was  found  that  his  dwelling  was  surrounded  with  troops, 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  Candidian,  who  befriended 
Nestorius  ;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  enter,  the  messengers 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  answer  which 
Nestorius  sent  them :  he  would  appear,  he  said,  as  soon  as 
all  the  bishops  were  assembled.  A  third  deputation  had 
nothing  further  to  report,  except  that  they  had  been  treated 
with  contempt  and  rudeness  by  the  soldiers  who  kept  watch. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  council — a  new  feature  in  the 
history  of  councils — is  that  it  was  attended,  though  not  at 
its  beginning,  by  papal  (if  that  word  may  be  used)  legates. 
These  were  two  bishops  and  a  priest — Arcadius,  Projectus, 
and  Philippus.  Their  instructions  were  not  to  mix  in  the 
discussions,  but  to  sit  as  judges  on  the  views  that  might  be 
propounded,  and  to  give  Cyril  their  support  in  carrying  out 
the  decision  at  which  Ccelestine  doubted  not  the  assembled 
bishops  would  arrive. 

To  that  decision  they  soon  came.  The  council,  opened 
against  the  wish,  and  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  Candidian, 
proceeded  under  the  presidency  of  Cyril — the  pope's  repre- 
sentative, he  is  sometimes  called — to  consider  the  charges 
against  Nestorius.  Various  documents  w7ere  read,  including 
the  anathematisms  and  counter-anathematisms,  and  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which  was  supposed  to  throw  light  on  the  question.  But, 
especially  as  the  Church  had  not  yet  fully  laid  down  any  doc- 
trine on  the  constitution  of  Christ's  Person,  one  could  wish  for 
evidence  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been  taken  down  from 
that  throne  to  which  they  had  been  elevated,  as  in  preceding 
ecumenical  councils.  I  see  no  evidence  that  even  that  soli- 
tary passage  in  the  Acts,  in  which,  if  we  have  the  true  reading, 
there  is  as  bold  a  transfer  of  predicates  as  in  the  0€ot6kos,  was 
appealed  to.  The  sentence  was  given,  not  on  scriptural,  but 
on  patristic  proof.  Quotations  were  made  from  Felix  I.  and 
Julius  I.  of  Eome,  Petrus,  Athanasius,  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
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andria,  Ambrose,  Basil,  the  Gregories,  and  others.  Nay, 
even  before  these  authorities  were  adduced,  the  members 
of  council  are  said  to  have  cried  out  unanimously,  on  hearing 
the  counter-anathematisms  :  "  Whosoever  does  not  anathema- 
tise Nestorius,  let  himself  be  anathema  !  We  all  anathematise 
Nestorius,  and  his  followers,  and  his  ungodly  faith,  and  his 
ungodly  doctrine ! " 

The  first  sitting  lasted  till  far  in  the  night,  and,  at  its  close, 
the  formal  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced  in  these 
words :  "  The  Lord  Jesus,  who  is  blasphemed  by  Nestorius, 
determines  through  this  holy  council  that  he  be  excluded 
from  the  episcopal  office  and  from  all  sacerdotal  fellowship."  1 

The  sentence  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops  present,  who 
numbered  a  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  All  day  long  the 
excited  population  of  Ephesus,  concerned  for  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Virgin,  had  waited  for  the  decision  ;  and, 
when  it  became  known,  they  broke  forth  into  universal  re- 
joicing. The  bishops,  and  above  all  Cyril,  were  conducted 
to  their  houses  with  torches  and  censers,  and  in  many  parts 
the  city  was  illuminated.  Next  day  Nestorius  received  an 
official  letter,  in  which  he  was  told,  in  the  address,  that  he 
was  a  new  Judas,  and,  in  the  text,  that  he  had  been  deposed 
on  account  of  his  impious  doctrine  and  his  disobedience  to 
the  canons.  The  sentence — though  this  was  superfluous — 
was  placarded  on  the  walls  and  cried  through  the  streets  till 
Candidian  interfered,  not  so  much  because  he  was  offended  at 
the  mode  of  publication  as  because,  like  Nestorius  himself, 
he  did  not  consider  the  council  to  be  ecumenical,  and  there- 
fore did  not  regard  its  decision  as  valid.  He  wrote  to  this 
effect  to  the  Emperor. 

Once  again  we  have  anathematisms  and  counter-anathema- 
tisms,  but  on  a  vaster  scale.  John  of  Antioch,  with  forty-two 
bishops,  arrived  on  June  26th,  and,  holding  a  "  conciliabulura," 
as  it  was  called,  under  the  protection  of  Candidian  and  his 
troops,  deposed,  in  language  as  solemn  as  had  been  employed 
in  the  larger  assembly,  Cyril  and  Memnon,  and  required  all 
the  bishops  who  had  voted  with  them  to  abjure  and  anathe- 
matise their  heretical  propositions.  The  mutual  abuse  and 
the  intrigues  and  violence  that  followed  show  anything  but 

1  cravTo;  truXXoyou  hpurtxov. 
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the  spirit  of  Him  whose  mysterious  Person  was  in  question. 
Never  could  it  be  said  with  more  justice,  except  with  regard 
to  one  or  two  subsequent  synods,  that  Christ  was  wounded  in 
the  house  of  His  friends.  There  may  be  comfort  in  the  re- 
mark often  made — that  "  the  true  genius  of  Christianity  is 
far  elevated  above  its  unworthy  organs,  and  overrules  even 
the  worst  human  passions  for  the  cause  of  trutli  and  right- 
eousness ; "  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves, 
and  it  is  saddening  to  remember,  that  this  is  precisely  the 
sort  of  consolation  we  need  when  we  see  the  Church  torn  and 
bleeding  under  the  hands  of  its  most  ruthless  persecutors. 

Both  parties,  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means,  did  their  best 
to  gain  the  Emperor,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  both  parties 
succeeded.  Theodosius  II.  confirmed  the  deposition  of  all 
three, — Nestorius,  Cyril,  and  Memnon, — and  they  were  for  a 
time  placed  under  arrest,  Cyril,  however,  continued  to  work 
upon  the  court  by  his  monks  and  his  money,  and  when,  after 
seven  sessions,  the  ecumenical  council  was  dissolved  in 
October,  he  and  Memnon  were  set  free  and  permitted  to 
resume  their  episcopal  functions.  In  the  same  month,  a 
successor  was  appointed  to  Nestorius,  who  at  his  own  request 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  former  cloister  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Antioch,  where  for  some  years  he  was  left  in  peace. 
In  433  it  came  about  that  Cyril  and  John  of  Antioch  were 
reconciled,  both  signing  a  confession  with  which  Cyiil 
declared  himself  satisfied,  though  it  did  not  perfectly  accord 
with  his  dogmatic  view.  "  We  confess  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  is  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  body  subsisting,  as  to 
His  Godhead  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  time,  but  as  to 
His  manhood  begotten  of  the  virgin  Mary  in  the  end  of  the 
days  for  us  and  our  salvation  ;  of  the  same  essence  with  the 
Father  as  to  His  Godhead,  and  of  the  same  substance  with  us 
as  to  His  manhood  ;  for  two  natures  are  united  with  each 
other.  Therefore  we  confess  one  Christ,  one  Lord,  one  Son. 
By  reason  of  this  union,  which  yet  is  without  confusion 
(aavyxvros),  we  also  confess  that  the  Holy  Virgin  is  mother 
of  God,  because  God  the  Logos  was  made  flesh  and  man,  and 
united  with  Himself  the  temple  even  from  the  conception  -r 
which  temple  he  took  from  the  Virgin.      But  concerning  the 
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words  of  the  gospel  and  epistles  respecting  Christ,  we  know 
that  theologians  apply  some  that  refer  to  the  one  person  to 
the  two  natures  in  common,  but  separate  others  as  referring 
to  the  two  natures,  and  assign  the  expressions  that  become 
God  to  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  but  the  expressions  of  humilia- 
tion to  His  manhood." 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  Nestorius  himself  from 
signing  such  a  creed,  except,  perhaps,  the  circumstance  that 
the  deoroKoi  was  too  freely  conceded  ;  but  John,  if  he  did  not 
sacrifice  his  convictions,  sacrificed  his  friend — to  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Church,  it  is  said — in  reality,  to  his  own 
comfort  and  reputation  ;  and  Nestorius,  abandoned  and  be- 
trayed by  the  man  he  had  trusted  most,  was  driven  from 
Antioch,  wandered  about  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  at  last 
ended  an  upright  life  so  utterly  forsaken  and  friendless  that 
no  one  could  tell  exactly  when  or  where  he  died.1  During  his 
banishment,  he  wrote  his  own  life  under  the  title  of  Tragoedia. 
The  rain,  according  to  a  legend  mentioned  by  Schaff,  has 
never  nourished  his  grave,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  but  the  Jacobites,  from  year  to  year,  throw  stones  at 
it.  His  doctrine,  however,  had  still  adherents.  Some  of 
the  bishops  in  the  diocese  of  Antioch  highly  disapproved  of 
the  sacrifice  their  Metropolitan  had  made  to  his  prudence, 
and,  for  a  time,  renounced  communion  with  him.  Persecution, 
however,  soon  produced  submission  throughout  the  Empire 
except  in  the  school  of  Edessa,  where,  though  the  long  dis- 
cussed Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  had  been  anathematised  by 
Bishop  Babulas,  his  writings  were  translated  into  Syriac  by 
Ibas,  the  immediate  successor  of  Babulas.  The  school  was 
broken  up  in  489,  but  its  scattered  members  took  refuge 
among  the  Persians,  who  had  formerly  received  Barsumas, 
the  fellow-labourer  of  Ibas,  with  honour,  and  had  made  him 
Bishop  of  Nisibis.  Soon  after,  a  patriarchate  was  established 
at  Ktesiphon.  Hence  arose  the  Nestorian  Church,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  called  Chalclrean  Christians  (from  Chaldee=: 
Syriac),  or,  as  in  India,  to  which  they  spread,  the  Thomas 
Christians,  perhaps  from  one  of  their  first  teachers,  perhaps 
from  the  apostle.2 

1  The  date  of  his  death  is  about  440. 

2  "Asseman  gives  a  catalogue  of  198  writers,  with  more  in  an  appendix,  who 
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Worship  of  the  Virgin. 

"  And  Mary  said,  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and 
my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.  For  he  hath 
regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaiden  ;  for,  behold,  from 
henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed."  You  cannot 
read  the  chapter  in  which  these  words  occur  without  feeling 
the  propriety  of  the  phrase  "  The  Blessed  Virgin."  She  was 
blessed,  as  Elizabeth  declared,  in  her  faith,  and  in  the  sure 
hope  that  what  the  Lord  had  promised  He  would  perform ; 
blessed,  as  she  herself  declared,  because  He  that  is  mighty 
had  "  done  great  things "  for  her.  She  felt  herself  to  be 
blessed,  and  she  foresaw  that  all  succeeding  ages  would  call 
her  blessed.  After  the  angel's  prediction  of  the  everlasting 
dominion  of  the  Son  who  should  be  born,  we  need  not 
wonder  that,  amid  the  humble  and  touching  expressions  of 
her  joy  at  the  sacred  and  sublime  destiny  to  which  she  was 
set  apart,  she  should  have  uttered  the  words  "  from  henceforth 
all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed " ;  which,  however,  far 
from  anticipating  and  arrogating  Divine  honours,  are  scarcely 
stronger  than  Leah's  exclamation  at  the  birth  of  her  son 
Asher.  But,  indeed,  among  all  women  she  is  blessed  ;  and 
had  she  not  poured  forth  the  Magnificat — had  she  received  in 
silence  both  the  annunciation  of  the  angel  and  the  salutation 
of  Elizabeth — had  the  evangelist  recorded  no  word  uttered 
by  her,  as  he  has  recorded  none  uttered  by  her  husband 
Joseph — it  would  well  become  us  to  honour  greatly  her 
whom  the  Father  honoured,  bestowing  upon  her  marvellously 
of  His  grace  while  He  made  her  the  mysterious  channel  of 
His  unspeakable  gift  to  men.  Whether  or  not  you  call  her 
the  "  New  Eve " — although  that  is  a  designation  which 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  have  employed — the  title 
"  Mother  of  Jesus  "  surrounds  her  with  a  celestial  radiance, 
which  is  reflected  on  the  race  and,  above  all,  on  her  own  sex. 
Some  writers,  comparing  small  things  with  great,  remind  us 
of  the  statue  which  was  erected  to  Cornelia  during  her  life- 
time,  and    which   bore   this   inscription   and   nothing    more : 

are  called  Syrian  Nestorian  writers  :  '  but  the  New  Testament  is  one  book 
reckoned,  and  Clemens  Romanus  one  author.'  " — Blunt  [Diet,  of  Sects,  Heresies, 
and  Schools  of  Thought :  Art.  "  Nestorians  "]. 
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"  The  Mother  of  the  Gracchi " ;  and  so  it  is  said  that  the 
Greeks,  at  a  time  when  the  homage  rendered  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  had  hardly  degenerated  into  idolatry,  put  no  crown  of 
precious  metal  or  of  precious  stones  on  her  images,  but 
simply  wrote  upon  the  forehead  one  word  in  letters  of  gold 
— deoro/cos — the  mother  of  Him  who  was  God.  In  this 
word  we  may  see  not  a  little  that  is  objectionable  ;  the 
Eomanist  regards  it  as  a  vast  Divine  poem  containing  all  the 
glories  he  reveres  in  Mary — even  as  the  twenty-four  books  of 
the  Iliad  were  once  written  on  papyrus  so  fine  that  the  whole 
could  be  put  in  a  nutshell.  In  point  of  fact,  this  word, 
formally  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
in  431,  became  and  was  for  a  while  a  shibboleth,  and  all  the 
new  prerogatives  and  glories  claimed  for  Mary  were  supported 
in  great  measure  by  reasonings  based  on  it.  But,  while  you 
protest  against  the  reasonings  and  their  fearful  consequences, 
you  will  not  deny  Mary  honour  as  the  virgin  mother — the 
mother  of  Him  who  was  Son  of  God  while  He  was  son  of 
man.  Luther  himself,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Magnificat, 
declares,  speaking  of  her  as  the  mother  of  Jesus,  that  no  one 
could  publish  in  her  praise  anything  more  magnificent,  had 
he  as  many  tongues  as  there  are  blades  of  grass  on  the  earth, 
stars  in  the  sky,  grains  of  sand  by  the  sea-shore.  I  might 
quote  also  from  Calvin  and  others  of  the  old  reformers,  who, 
like  Luther,  speak  of  both  the  maternity  and  the  character  of 
Mary  in  terms  that  would  appear  excessively  strong  to  some 
of  us.  In  short,  they  believed  that  the  honour  put  upon 
Mary  was  beyond  speech,  and  that  the  grace  of  God  dwelt 
richly  in  her,  disposing  her  to  magnify,  as  we  should  do,  the 
Lord,  and  Him  alone.  Without  adding  quotations  to  that 
from  Luther  himself,  I  simply  mention  the  fact  to  guard 
against  the  erroneous  opinion,  not  uncommon,  that  the  first 
Protestants  were  specially  disposed  to  degrade  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  vulgarise  her  to  the  level  of 
our  commonest  humanity. 

But  whence  shall  we  draw  our  notions  of  her  life  and 
character  and  true  dignity  ?  The  gospel  says  little  of  her ; 
and  accordingly  many  writers  set  themselves  to  supply  the 
defect,  grouping  around  her  all  the  traditions  of  the  east  and 
all  the  details  of  private  manners  as  they  presented  themselves 
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in  the  daughters  of  Juchea  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  these  traditions  and  details,  as  well  as  Divine 
messages  and  miracles  invented  at  pleasure,  constructing  a 
life  of  the  Virgin  full  of  outward  marvels,  corresponding  with 
the  honours  which  the  Church  of  Eome  has  awarded  her. 
Others  again,  as  if  they  had  been  not  only  her  contemporaries 
but  her  intimate  companions,  have  dwelt  rather  on  the  history 
of  her  heart,  her  inner  life,  her  joys  and  sorrows.  But  not  a 
few  intelligent  Romanists  are  now  ready  to  acknowledge  that, 
however  much  they  might  admire  the  beauty  of  some  of  these 
biographies  and  the  piety  of  their  authors,  they  have  felt  some 
uneasiness  after  reading  these  supplements  to  the  inspired 
narrative  of  the  gospel.  They  are  content  with  the  simplicity 
and  sobriety  of  the  New  Testament,  and  maintain  that  it  has 
said  enough  to  justify  the  ever-growing  adoration  which  is 
paid  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  by  her  votaries. 

Can  it  then  be  said  of  the  worship  of  Mary,  as  of  the 
worship  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  or  of  the  observance  of  the 
sacraments,  that  the  gospel  is  itself  the  living  rock  in  which 
its  first  historic  ring  is  set  and  sealed  ?  This  some  have 
attempted  to  show,  contending  that  they  who  refuse  to  Mary 
any  title  or  honour  which  has  been  decreed  to  her  from  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  when  she  was  solemnly  recognised 
to  be  the  mother  of  God,  till  the  8th  of  December,  1854, 
when  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  declared 
to  be  an  article  of  the  true  faith — that  they  who  withhold 
any  such  title,  or  reject  any  such  dogmas,  must  give  up  the 
Bible  as  they  have  already  given  up  tradition.  Here,  then,  is 
a  formal  attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  which  had  formerly 
been  neglected,  of  the  obscurity  of  Mary  in  the  gospel,  and  to 
overcome  what  is  thought  to  be  the  most  widespread  and 
specious  prejudice  against  the  adoration  which  is  rendered 
her.  Let  me  call  your  attention  shortly  to  this  subject,  not 
only  because  a  new  character  has  thus  been  given  to  the 
controversy,  and  because  it  is  in  itself  one  of  considerable 
interest,  but  because  from  the  place  which  Mary  holds  in  the 
gospel  narrative  some  Protestants  have  drawn  unjust  and 
unwarrantable  conclusions,  fitted  to  lessen  the  honour  and 
regard  which  are  certainly  due  to  her  who  was  the  channel 
of  Heaven's  greatest  gift — who  was  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
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and  blessed  among  women.  On  the  other  hand,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  no  solution  of  the  problem,  in  whatever  light 
it  may  set  Mary's  character,  and  her  Son's  treatment  of  her, 
will  justify  the  extravagant  and  monstrous  idolatry  of  which 
she  has  been  the  object. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  then,  the  figure  of  Mary  is 
conspicuous,  but  the  joyous  light  in  which  she  is  seen,  like 
that  which  shone  round  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  soon 
disappears.  From  the  time  that  Jesus  begins  to  act  and  to 
teach, — when  He  utters  the  oracles  of  His  wisdom,  when  He 
performs  the  prodigies  of  His  power,  when  He  diffuses  the 
marvels  of  His  mercy,  when  He  associates  with  Himself  the 
apostles,  when  He  makes  disciples  and  friends  of  the  vilest 
sinners, — she  whom  we  might  have  expected  Him  to  honour 
most  highly  when  He  makes  His  communications  familiar  or 
glorious,  is  cast  into  the  shade,  and  reappears  two  or  three 
times  only  to  be  more  deeply  effaced.  Jesus  has  words  of 
high  praise  for  John  the  Baptist,  for  the  centurion  of  Caper- 
naum, for  the  woman  of  Canaan,  for  Mary  of  Bethany,  and 
for  Peter  also,  whom  He  sometimes  rebuked  ;  He  sits  down 
to  converse  with  the  Samaritan  woman ;  He  becomes  the 
defender  of  the  adulterous  woman ;  but  His  first  recorded 
words  to  His  mother  after  He  begins  His  ministry  are  those 
which,  explain  away  their  severity  as  you  will,  and  pronounce 
them  in  what  tone  you  will,  can  never  be  brought  to  sound 
gentle  and  gracious.  It  is  not  concealed  that  she  followed 
her  Son,  but  it  is  made  known  as  if  to  make  us  feel  that  she 
was  not  remarked.  She  is  one  of  the  multitude,  and  when 
from  the  multitude  a  voice  rises  to  proclaim  her  more  than  the 
daughters  of  earth,  Jesus  seems  to  rob  her  of  all  special  honour 
and  hastens  to  speak  of  the  blessedness  which  is  common  to 
all  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it.  Again,  when  any 
high  privilege  is  to  be  bestowed,  we  hear  nothing  of  Mary.  She 
is  not  with  her  Son  on  that  holy  mount  when  He  is  revealed 
so  gloriously,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  her — but  her  absence 
on  these  occasions  is  less  wonderful,  as  no  women  were  present 
— in  the  upper  chamber,  where  He  conversed  so  tenderly, 
interceded  so  mightily,  and  blessed  the  symbols  of  that  flesh 
and  blood  which  He  had  taken  from  her.  At  Calvary  she 
reappears,  but  it  is  to  be  no  partaker  of  her  Son's  shame  and 
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suffering  ;  and  if  she  hears  words  of  love,  yet  they  are  the  heart- 
rending words  which  give  her  to  another — "  Woman,  behold  thy 
son  !  "  But  the  earthly  history  of  Jesus  is  not  finished  with  His 
redeeming  work.  His  body  cannot  be  holden  of  death.  To 
whom, then,  will  the  risen  Saviour  first  manifest  Himself?  Who 
will  receive  His  last  blessing  ?  Whose  eye  will  be  the  last 
to  lose  Him  when  the  cloud  bears  Him  into  heaven  ?  Will 
not  Mary  of  Nazareth  be  preferred  to  Mary  of  Magdala  ? 
And  will  she  not  be  constantly  found  near  her  Son  till  He 
ascends  to  His  glory  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest  mention  of 
her  in  those  touching  scenes  of  the  forty  days.  We  might 
have  supposed  that  she  was  no  more — that  the  sword  which 
had  pierced  her  soul  had  destroyed  her — but  for  a  verse  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  she  is  mentioned  among  the 
apostles  and  holy  women  assembled  in  the  upper  chamber  at 
Jerusalem,  and  where  she  is  mentioned  last. 

Now,  one  thing  at  least  is  obvious :  that  such  a  history  is 
not  after  the  manner  of  men.  It  is  not  thus  that  men  invent ; 
as,  indeed,  appears  but  too  plainly  from  the  apocryphal 
gospels.  I  remark,  first,  with  regard  to  it,  that  it  in  nowise 
derogates  from  her  character  as  a  godly  woman  plenteously 
endued  with  the  grace  of  heaven,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
calculated  to  exalt  her  in  our  esteem.  She  was,  we  know, 
the  subject  of  Divine  grace  when  the  angel  announced  the 
birth  of  her  Son ;  and,  even  if  we  had  no  subsequent  intima- 
tion in  Scripture  that  she  was  a  devout,  humble,  meditative 
woman,  it  would  not  be  rash  to  conclude  that,  after  sustaining 
during  thirty  years  a  relation  so  close  and  tender  with  the 
glorious  Eedeemer,  she  must  have  reached  an  eminent  degree 
of  faith  and  sanctity,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  her  maternity, 
and  more  than  for  her  maternity,  she  is  to  be  pronounced  blessed. 
Now,  this  conclusion  is  quite  in  accordance  with  and  confirmed 
by  her  comparative  effacement — the  comparative  distance  at 
which  she  is  held  during  our  Lord's  public  life.  He  Himself 
has  again  and  again  declared  the  grand  object  of  His  mission : 
"  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was 
lost ; "  "I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel  "  ;  and  how  many  of  His  most  touching  parables  present 
Him  in  this  merciful  and  consoling  character  !  And  as  we  hear 
Him  speaking,  so  also  we  see  Him  acting.     We  find  Him  sur- 
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rounding  Himself  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  speaking 
graciously  to  infamous  but  penitent  women  ;  and  again,  in  His 
dealings  with  the  narrower  circle  of  His  friends,  we  find  Him 
taking  the  three  earthly  witnesses  to  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion, where  they  saw  His  glory  and  heard  the  voices  of  the  three 
that  bore  witness  from  heaven — Moses,  and  Elias,  and  the 
Eternal  Father  Himself.  And  last  of  all, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
upper  chamber  where  the  Supper  was  instituted,  but  to  speak 
of  the  history  after  the  resurrection,  in  which  women  have  the 
foremost  place  round  the  luminous  figure  of  the  Lord, — we  find 
Him  showing  Himself  to  those  who  were  sincere  and  attached 
indeed,  but  still  slow  of  heart  to  believe  that  He  should  rise 
from  the  dead.  The  evidence  for  us  is  the  more  complete 
that  all  the  manifestations  we  read  of  were  vouchsafed  to 
those  whose  incredulity  was  to  be  overcome.  But  it  is  most 
noteworthy  that  He  who  addressed  the  Magdalene  and  bade 
the  women  tell  the  disciples  and  Peter  that  He  was  risen, 
nowhere  says  a  word  of  Mary.  No  voice — at  least  we  read 
of  none — bade  her  behold  her  Son,  the  Son  of  her  womb, 
whom  she  had  seen  expire  on  the  cross.  Let  us  not 
suppose  that  the  heart  of  Him  who  invited  Thomas  to 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  wounded  side  was  closed  against  her 
who  had  borne  Him  and  had  fled  with  Him  into  Egypt. 
Eather  may  we  suppose  that  now,  after  His  death,  as  before 
His  birth,  she  was  blessed  in  her  faith.  To  her  who  had  laid 
up  so  much  in  her  heart  it  was  not  a  thing  incredible  that 
her  Son  should  rise  and  enter  into  His  glory,  and  it  may  be 
that  Jesus  thought  of  her  first  of  all  when  He  said :  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed." 

If,  then,  Jesus,  during  His  public  life,  seems  to  treat  Mary 
with  comparative  neglect,  we  may  admit  that  it  is  as  the 
physician  who  seeks  objects  more  needful  of  his  power  and  skill, 
or  as  the  master  of  the  house  who  overlooks  those  of  his  own 
household  in  his  concern  for  his  guests ;  but  this  by  no 
means  warrants  the  conclusion  that  Christ,  as  He  manifested 
His  own  glory,  manifested  proportionally  the  glory  of  the 
virgin  mother — that  "  each  new  wave  of  the  rising  sea  of 
Divinity,  which  was  to  purify  the  universe,  raised  her  up  and 
bore  her  up  as  an  ark  of  sanctity  on  the  merciful  deluge." 
For  the   notices  of  Mary  in  the  gospel  history  emphatically 
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teach  us  that  she  had  no  authority  whatever  over  her  Son  in 
the  exercise  of  His  divine  power.  Almost  every  time  He 
speaks  to  her  or  of  her,  He  asserts  His  independence  as  the 
Son  of  God,  and  more  than  once  He  declares  earnestly,  and 
in  accents  of  Divine  love  which  should  touch  us  all,  the 
unspeakable  superiority  of  the  relationship  from  which, 
indeed,  Mary  was  by  no  means  excluded,  but  which  is  after 
the  Spirit  and  not  after  the  flesh.  You  will  recall  the 
examples — the  utterance  of  His  boyhood  :  "  Wist  ye  not  that 
I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business  ? "  the  stronger 
language  at  Cana  :  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? " 
— not  so  harsh,  certainly,  as  it  sounds  in  our  version,  but 
still  implying  reproof — and  again,  when  His  relatives,  and 
Mary  among  the  rest,  doubtless  in  her  tender  affection  and 
motherly  fears,  would  have  restrained  Him  in  the  exercise  of 
His  ministry,  you  remember  the  language  with  which  He 
answered  the  message  that  they  desired  to  speak  with  Him : 
"  Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  And  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  his  disciples  and  said, 
Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  For  whosoever  shall 
do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
mother  and  sister  and  brother."  Once  more,  and  not  long 
before  the  crucifixion,  when  a  woman  in  the  crowd  exclaims, 
"  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee  and  the  paps  which  thou 
hast  sucked,"  He  replied :  "  Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they  that 
hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it."  In  this  last  incident 
there  is  something  peculiarly  affecting.  "  All  generations  shall 
call  me  blessed,"  the  Virgin  had  said  in  her  grateful  joy,  and 
now  when,  for  the  first  time  probably,  a  solitary  voice  is  raised  to 
call  her  blessed,  her  Son  and  Lord  diverts  all  thoughts  to  a 
far  higher  blessedness  than  that  which  was  peculiarly  hers — 
the  blessedness  which  others  also  may  enjoy  in  common  with 
faithful  Mary.  These  utterances  plainly  came  from  Him  who 
knew  man's  heart  and  his  proneness  to  idolatry.  The  marvel 
is  not  their  seeming  severity  or  coldness,  but  that,  in  spite  of 
them,  the  worship  of  Mary  should  have  reached  such  enormous 
dominion  that  she  should  be  represented  as  the  Ark  of  the 
Lord's  strength  which  has  arisen  with  Him  into  His  rest ;  a 
universal  parent  bending  over  the  earth  like  a  mother  over 
the  sick-bed  of  her  child  ;  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  whose  prayers 
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God  hears  as  if  they  were  commands ;  the  Mother  of  Mercy, 
to  whom  we  may  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  God,  and  to 
whom  it  is  safer  to  pray  than  to  Christ ;  the  Holy  Virgin, 
as  the  late  Pope  declared,  on  whom  our  salvation  is  grounded, 
so  that,  if  there  is  any  spiritual  faith  or  health  for  us,  we 
receive  it  solely  and  wholly  from  her.  "  It  may  be  doubted," 
says  an  Italian  bishop,  "whether  Christ  did  more  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world  with  His  blood,  or  Mary  with  her 
tears."  Surely  it  was  not  without  reason — we  can  only 
lament  that  in  the  case  of  so  many  it  should  have  been  with- 
out effect — that  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  knew 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  solemnly  and  utterly  repudiated 
the  authority  of  His  mother  when  He  acted  in  His  Divine 
character. 

But  the  notices  of  Mary,  which,  even  if  the  Word  of  God 
contained  no  express  prohibition  of  idolatry,  are  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  adoration  of  Mary,  commend  her,  nevertheless, 
to  our  honour  and  esteem.  The  admirable  beauty  of  her 
character  shines  forth  from  the  clouds  through  which  she 
passed.  It  was  because  the  Lord  knew  her  heart  as  well  as 
ours,  that  those  words  of  apparent  severity  were  uttered. 
He  whose  mercy  was  upon  her  knew  what  it  was  meet  that 
she  should  bear,  and  what  she  was  able  to  bear.  In  His  love 
He  tried  and  proved  her  even  as  it  was  best  for  her  to  be 
tried  and  proved.  Among  her  characteristic  graces,  which 
appear  in  the  earliest  notices  of  her  life,  her  earnestness,  her 
energy,  her  faith,  her  piety,  her  habit  of  devout  meditation — 
among  these  the  grace  of  graces — lowliness — was  not  want- 
ing. It  was  conspicuous.  That  appears  in  the  Magnificat, 
but  in  the  Magnificat  also  we  learn  that  she  was  in  no  wise 
insensible  to  the  marvellous  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Him 
who  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  whose 
dominion  should  be  without  end.  Now,  suppose  that  a  unique 
and  incomparable  distinction  were  unexpectedly  conferred 
on  any  of  you,  possibly  in  the  first  moments  you  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  your  unworthiness  and  nothing- 
ness ;  but  is  there  not  the  utmost  danger  that  you  would  soon 
cease  to  be  humble,  and  would  become  proud  of  that  which  at 
first  you  had  recognised  and  received  as  a  free  gift  ?  Such  is 
human    nature :   a   great   and    unlooked-for  blessing    usually 

2l 
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requires  time  before  it  works  pride.  And  if  ever,  as  time  ad- 
vanced, any  mother  was  under  temptation,  it  was  assuredly  the 
highly  favoured  Mary — she  who  was  "  blessed  among  women." 
And  therefore  did  the  Lord,  as  soon  as  He  began  to  manifest 
His  glory,  try  her  in  that  very  thing  in  which  it  was  most  fit 
that  she  should  be  tried — her  motherly  relation  to  Himself; 
and  the  humility  of  Mary,  like  the  faith  of  the  woman  of 
Canaan,  endured  the  proof,  and  came  forth  the  purer  and  the 
deeper  for  those  words  of  seeming  harshness.  She  was  as  a 
violet  growing  in  lowliness  and  obscurity  by  the  side  of  Him 
who  was  Himself  as  the  lily  of  the  valley.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  reverence  and  faith  with  which  she  listened 
to  His  emphatic  word  at  Cana,  when  there  seemed  to  be  so 
little  to  call  for  an  assertion  of  His  Divine  independence. 
Her  kind,  womanly  feelings  toward  her  host,  and  the  faith  in 
her  Son,  which  prompted  her  to  utter  the  words,  "They  have 
no  wine,"  are  less  admirable  than  the  calm,  submissive 
devotion  and  the  sustained  faith  with  which  she  addressed  the 
servants  after  her  Lord's  reply  ;  and  never  again,  with  one 
exception,  which  is  slight  if  not  altogether  seeming,  does  she 
attempt  to  bring  forward  her  relationship,  far  less  to  usurp 
authority.  Not  to  dwell  again  on  the  subsequent  incidents, 
are  we  not  by  all  of  them  taught  most  impressively,  and  with 
a  wisdom  wholly  Divine,  that  the  one  thing  needful — the  one 
thing  above  all  others — is  not  any  outward  connection  with 
Christ,  no  matter  how  close,  but  that  spiritual  union  which  is 
rooted  in  faith  and  nourished  in  love  and  obedience.  In  that 
union,  unspeakably  more  than  in  her  maternity,  Mary  herself 
was  blessed.  She  has  her  glory,  as  there  is  a  glory  of  the 
sun,  a  glory  of  the  moon,  a  glory  of  the  stars,  but,  like  them, 
she  is  still  a  creature,  and  we  cannot  worship  her  any  more 
than  we  can  worship  with  that  foul  and  fatal  idolatry  which 
once  found  objects  throughout  the  whole  creation. 

I  have  no  wish  to  speak  at  present  of  the  absurdities  and 
fables  to  which  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Mary  has  led,  and 
by  which  again  it  has  been  maintained  and  extended — of  the 
removal  of  her  body  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  of  her  house 
from  Nazareth  ;  of  images  winking  and  walking  ;  of  pictures 
leaping  from  their  frames,  and  statues  from  their  base.  There 
are   points  vastly  more  interesting,   which    I    do    not    even 
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mention.  But  I  cannot  conclude  without  indicating  what 
appear  to  be  the  chief  causes  that  have  led  to  the  idolatry  of 
Mary — a  growing  idolatry,  which  was  hardly  known  before 
the  fifth  century,  and  which  culminated  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  "  On  the  8th  of  December  1854," 
says  a  Catholic  professor,  "  a  triumph  was  achieved  at  which 
hell  trembled  and  heretics  gnashed  their  teeth,  but  which 
caused  joy  among  the  faithful,  and  caused  heaven  itself  to 
break  forth  into  jubilee,  saints  and  angels  singing  a  new  song 
to  their  everlasting  queen."  What  are  the  causes  that  have 
tended  to  produce  this  prodigious  extravagance  ? 

1.  There  is  the  natural  tendency  to  form  and  worship  the 
ideal  woman — one  in  whom  all  the  singular  graces  of  her  sex 
meet,  and  meet  in  perfection.  The  influence  of  this  cause  is 
obvious  and  potent.  Mr.  llobertson  of  Brighton  dwells  on  it 
as  if  it  were  the  sole  cause,  and  thinks  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Mary  if  her  votaries 
were  brought  to  see  that  in  the  Divine  Person  of  Christ  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female — that  in  His  character,  more  than 
in  any  woman,  were  revealed  meekness  and  tenderness  and 
gentleness,  purity  and  fortitude,  as  well  as  those  qualities  of 
soul  which  are  regarded  as  more  peculiarly  masculine.  The 
tendency  to  worship  an  ideal  of  the  female  graces  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  sole  cause  to  be  mentioned.  There  are  others  which 
have  exerted  a  great  and  hardly  a  subordinate  influence. 

2.  The  love  of  what  seemed  system  and  symmetry  in 
theology,  which  is  manifested  particularly  in  an  inordinate 
craving  for  perfect  and  complete  antithesis.  This  craving 
frequently  betrays  orators  into  mischievous  exaggerations,  but 
it  has  been  attended  with  effects  vastly  more  disastrous  in  the 
dogmatist,  particularly  toward  the  Middle  Age  and  during  the 
Middle  Age — that  age  of  lead  which  many  extol  as  the  golden 
age  of  theology.  Then,  from  a  love  of  system  as  much  as 
from  a  love  of  Mary,  began  men  laboriously  to  show  that 
everything  in  the  history  of  the  fall  must  have  its  counterpart 
in  the  history  of  the  reparation.  Here  is  a  new  Adam  :  there 
must  also  be  a  new  Eve.  The  new  Eve  yields  to  the  Angel 
of  Light,  and  consents  to  bring  life  into  the  world  and  all  our 
bliss ;  so  that,  if  we  are  saved  in  Christ,  we  are  saved  by 
Maiy,  just  as,  when  we  sinned  in  Adam,  it  was  nevertheless 
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by  Eve  that  sin  entered  into  the  world.  So  they  reasoned ; 
and  the  result,  of  course,  was  to  associate  Mary  and  Jesus  as 
closely  and  gloriously  in  the  reparation  as  Adam  and  Eve 
were  intimately  and  shamefully  united  in  the  fall.  This, 
though  the  chief,  is  but  one  illustration,  for  the  same  cause 
operated  in  other  ways  to  the  same  end. 

3.  Lastly,  I  notice  the  natural  repugnance  to  an  Intercessor 
who,  while  He  delighteth  in  mercy,  is  yet  appointed  to 
execute  judgment  also.  He  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  but  we  read 
of  His  wrath.  His  tender  invitations  come  from  a  heart  of 
infinite  love,  but  we  cannot  forget  His  threatenings.  His 
salvation  is  free  and  glorious,  but  it  is  only  those  who  turn 
away  from  their  iniquities,  and  whose  faith  worketh  love,  that 
receive  it.  Alas!  have  not  most  of  us  at  some  moment  wished 
for  a  Divinity  all  mercy — one  who  will  hear  the  suppliant 
whether  he  be  truly  penitent  or  not — whether  he  regard 
iniquity  in  his  heart  or  not  ?  Need  we  wonder  that  in 
pictures  after  men's  hearts  the  throne  of  Mary  is  placed  above 
the  throne  of  her  Son  ?  While  she  is  human,  and  holy  as 
her  Son,  vengeance  belongeth  not  to  her  any  more  than  to  us 
who  are  upon  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST  {continued). 

The  Eutychian  Heresy. 

It  was  possible  for  those  who  held  that  two  natures,  the 
Divine  and  the  human,  were  united  in  Christ,  to  run  into  two 
opposite  extremes,  either  representing  the  union  as  being  of 
so  free  and  loose  a  kind  that  it  would  appear  to  be  a  connec- 
tion between  two  distinct  subjects  of  persons,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  so  emphasising  the  unity  of  the  person  as  to  make  it  in- 
compatible with  the  distinction  of  the  natures.  Though  Nestorius 
was  condemned  and  #eoTo/co9  approved,  the  antagonism  was 
in  reality  only  covered  by  that  symbol  which  was  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  at  Ephesus,  and  which  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
and  John  of  Antioch  both  signed.  The  war  between  the 
Alexandrian  and  the  Antiochian  school  continued  to  rage,  and 
on  the  side  that  had  asserted  itself  successfully  against 
Nestorius  there  arose  a  new  heresy.  That  second  extreme  I 
have  indicated  was  reached  by  some  who  too  zealously  com- 
bated the  opposite  error  of  the  unhappy  patriarch  who  had 
been  anathematised  at  Ephesus  and  had  died  miserably  in 
exile,  and  in  their  one-sidedness  they  furnished  an  illustra- 
tion, and  not  a  solitary  one,  of  the  truth  that  orthodoxy,  like 
ambition,  may  overleap  itself  and  fall  on  the  other  side. 

The  presbyter  Eutyches,  for  more  than  thirty  years  archi- 
mandrite of  a  cloister  at  Constantinople,  an  old  man  of  three- 
score and  ten,  who  stood  in  an  extraordinary  odour  of  sanctity, 
who  had  never  been  known  to  leave  his  retreat,  but  who 
received  many  visitors  and  conversed  with  them  on  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  and,  above  all,  on  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation,  gave  offence  by  the  length  to  which  he  carried 
his  Egyptian  Christology  to  not  a  few  who  were  as  decidedly 
opposed  to  Nestorianism  as  himself,  and  particularly  to  Euse- 
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bius,  Bishop  of  Dorylamm.  This  bishop,  who  visited  Eutyches 
frequently,  endeavoured  to  bring  him  back  from  his  perilous 
extravagance,  as  he  deemed  it,  by  friendly  counsel,  but 
Eutyches  who  appears  to  have  been  not  only  honest  in  his 
convictions,  but  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  influence  and 
authority  he  enjoyed  in  the  capital,  was  deaf  to  his  monitions. 
Eusebius  brought  before  a  avvoSos  ivS^fiovaa  (a  synod  com- 
posed of,  such  bishops  as  happened  to  be  in  residence  at  the 
time)  a  formal  complaint  against  Eutyches,  as  a  man  who 
held  blasphemous  doctrine  concerning  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
and  reproduced  the  heresy  of  Apollinarius  and  his  followers. 
Flavian,  the  patriarch,  who  presided,  partly  from  the  mildness 
of  his  disposition,  and  partly  because  he  was  well  aware  that 
Eutyches  had  powerful  friends  at  court,  was  not  disposed  to 
insist  on  his  appearing  personally ;  but  Eusebius  and  the 
members  of  synod  generally  would  not  receive  his  confessions 
and  explanations  in  writing,  or  by  the  mouths  of  representa- 
tives, and  Eutyches,  in  the  end,  presented  himself,  judging  it 
safe,  however,  to  come  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  monks. 

Into  the  particulars  of  his  examination  and  his  defence  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go.  Notwithstanding  numerous  attempts 
to  shake  him,  he  stedfastly  adhered  to  his  doctrine  that, 
after  the  Logos  was  made  flesh,  the  distinction  of  the  natures 
ceased.  This  he  believed  to  be  the  view  of  the  fathers, 
and  he  maintained  it  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of 
God.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  he  insolently  opposed 
the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  to  the  declarations  of  the 
fathers,  and  still  further  from  the  truth  is  it  to  say  that  this 
was  the  principal  ground  of  the  sentence  that  was  pronounced 
against  him.  He  did,  however,  say  that,  if  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers  appeared  sometimes  doubtful,  he  would  still  make 
his  appeal  to  the  sacred  books.  His  doctrine — at  least  that 
which  is  essential  to  his  doctrine — is  thus  stated  in  his  own 
words :  "  I  confess  that  our  Lord,  as  to  the  union,  was  born 
of  two  natures ;  but  I  confess  that,  after  the  union,  there  was 
one  nature."  1  He  hesitatingly  and  reluctantly  acknowledged 
the  consubstantiality  of  Christ  with  man :  He  had  a  human 
body,  but  it  was  not  the  body  of  a  man.     According  to  this 

1  o/uoXoya  Ik  duo  tyveiuv  yiyitir,gSa.i  tov  Kupiov  rifiuv  vrpo  t?j  ituatuy  farce  ol  t*jv 
tvuiriv  /j.iv.'j  (fuiriv  SfioXoyo). 
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view,  He  was  "  of  two  natures  "  (i/c  Bvo  (pvaewv),  but  not  "  in 
two  natures"  (eV  Bvo  (pvcreat).  The  human  nature  is  absorbed 
in  the  Divine  as  a  drop  is  lost  in  the  sea,  a  figure  ascribed  to 
Eutyches,  though  it  had  been  used  by  men  who  were  not 
charged  with  heresy. 

"  Lamenting  the  obstinacy  and  perversity  of  Eutyches  " — 
so  runs  the  decision — "  we,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  whom  he 
has  reviled,  have  resolved  that  he  be  removed  from  the  priestly 
office,  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  de- 
prived of  his  rank  as  archimandrite.  And  let  all  men  know 
that  those  who  henceforth  hold  converse  with  him  render 
themselves  liable  to  the  punishment  of  excommunication." 
This  sentence  (448)  was  signed  by  about  thirty  bishops,  with 
the  formula  opicras  vTre<ypa*\ra  (judicans  siibscripsi),  other  signa- 
tures adding  simply  v7re<ypayjra. 

The  decision  of  the  avvoSos  ivBrjp,ovaa  would  have  reduced 
the  aged  archimandrite  to  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  an 
ipaviaT7]<i  ["  beggar  "],  a  title  which  an  opponent  had  already 
applied  to  him  intellectually,  because  his  false  doctrine  had 
been  "  begged  "  from  heretics  of  former  times.1  But,  in  fact, 
the  condemnation  of  Eutyches,  instead  of  working  his  ruin, 
led  to  a  violent  reaction  in  favour  of  him  and  of  the  party  he 
represented  so  mighty  as  to  lead  to  a  great,  though  momentary 
victory.  Eutyches  enjoyed  favour  at  court,  and  he  looked  for 
the  assistance  of  Leo,  the  powerful  Bishop  of  Borne ;  but, 
above  all,  he  could  count  on  Dioscurus,  the  successor  of 
Cyril,  and  a  man  still  more  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  passionate, 
and  violent — a  man  who  did  as  much  as  Theophilus  himself 
to  bring  dishonour  on  the  patriarchal  throne  which  once 
Athanasius  had  adorned. 

Theodosius  II.,  gained  by  his  minister  Chrysaphius,  who 
was  friendly  to  Eutyches,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy 
of  Flavian,  summoned  a  new  synod  to  meet  at  Ephesus  in  the 
following  year  (449),  in  order,  as  it  was  expressed,  that  the 
Nestorian  heresy  might  be  destroyed  to  its  last  devilish  root. 
On  Dioscurus,  who,  along  with  Chrysaphius,  had  urged  the 
Emperor  to  call  the  assembly,  was  conferred  the  distinction  of 

1  [The  opponent  was  Theodoret,  who  had  all  along  supported  the  theology 
of  Antioch,  and  whose  three  Dialogues,  under  the  name  of  'Epanirrri;,  had 
shortly  before  appeared.] 
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president.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  entrusted  with  surpris- 
ingly extensive  powers,  which  would  have  been  dangerous 
even  if  he  had  not  been  a  man  of  imperious  and  stormy 
nature.  Bishops  who  belonged  to,  or  strongly  sympathised 
with  the  Antiochian  school,  were  excluded.  Flavian  and  the 
others  who  had  taken  part  in  the  avvoBos  ivS-rjfiovaa  were 
summoned,  not  as  members,  but  as  accused  persons  who  had 
to  answer  for  themselves  and  hear  the  decision  of  the  council 
in  their  case.  Two  imperial  commissioners  were  sent  with 
express  instructions  to  take  into  immediate  and  sure  custody 
any  man  who  excited  disturbance  to  the  prejudice  of  the  faith. 
The  council  met  surrounded  by  the  military,  who  had  brought 
with  them  chains  as  well  as  weapons.  Fanatical  monks  and 
parabolani,  armed  with  cudgels  (persons  whose  office  it  was  to 
minister  to  the  faith),  were  also  in  attendance  to  give  their 
support.  The  threats  of  the  president,  sometimes  passing  into 
actual  violence,  and  the  wild  exclamations  of  his  savage 
majority,  completed  the  terrorism,  which  was  so  great  that 
hardly  any  man  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures 
after  the  incarnation  ventured  to  open  his  lips.  When, 
at  one  of  the  sederunts,  the  questions  which  Eusebius  of 
Dorylasum  had  put  to  Eutyches  were  read  over,  the  indig- 
nation of  the  court  gave  itself  vent  in  the  words :  "  Burn 
Eusebius  !  Anathema  to  the  man  who  speaks  of  two  natures 
in  the  Word  made  flesh  !  Let  him  be  cut  in  sunder  who  thus 
divides  what  has  been  joined  together !  "  As  soon  as  the 
president  could  make  himself  audible  above  the  anathema- 
tising voices,  he  cried  out:  "Let  him  who  cannot  call  loud 
enough  hold  up  his  hand  in  token  of  his  concurrence."  The 
synod  refused  the  request  which  Leo  made  by  his  legates 
— that  his  Epistola  Dogmatica  ad  Flavianum,  which  afterwards 
became  famous,  and  was  formally  approved  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  should  be  read.  According  to  Leo  himself,1  his 
legates  had  not  suffered  themselves  to  be  intimidated,  and 
had  even  protested  at  Ephesus  against  the  heterodox  declara- 
tion of  the  synod,  not  only  because  they  were  Nestorian,  but 
because  everything  was  decided  by  the  violence  and  rage  of 
a  single  man. 

The  tumultuary  proceedings  resulted  in  the  solemn  appro- 
1  Letter  45,  quoted  by  Hefele  [Concilienyexch,  2ter  Bd.,  s.  382]. 
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bation  of  the  confession  which  Eutyches  had  submitted  to  the 
<rvvoSo<i  evZrjixovcra  of  Constantinople,  and  which  he  appeared  at 
Ephesus  to  defend  in  person.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops 
Flavian,  Eusebius  of  Dorylseum,  and  Domnus  of  Antioch, 
were  deposed  and  excommunicated.  According  to  more  than 
one  ancient  authority,  though  it  must  be  admitted  there  are 
accounts  that  conflict  with  their  testimony,  Dioscurus  was 
not  content  with  merely  pronouncing  on  Flavian,  but  brutally 
assaulted  him,  casting  him  to  the  ground  and  treading  him 
under  foot,  so  that  he  died  three  days  afterwards.  Flavian, 
at  any  rate,  appears  to  have  suffered  from  barbarous  hands, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  survived  his  sentence  only  a  few 
days.  He  had  appealed  to  a  new  council,  and,  according 
to  pretty  satisfactory  evidence,  his  appeal  had  been  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  Leo's  legates.  It  was  this  pope 
himself — and  in  this  matter  he  was  the  true  representative 
of  Christendom — who  branded  the  synod  of  Ephesus  with 
the  name  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known  in  history 
—  Latrocinium  Eplizsinum  :  avvoSos  Xyarpiiaj — the  "  Bobber 
Synod." 

We  ought,  we  are  sometimes  told,  never  to  forget  the 
solidarity  of  the  race.  Those  excesses  by  which  the  house 
named  after  the  humble,  loving  woman  who  gave  birth  to  the 
Saviour  was  profaned  and  turned  into  a  den  of  thieves,  are 
an  outbreak,  deplorable  indeed,  but  perhaps  clue  to  special 
circumstances,  of  the  vitium  natures,  with  which  we  are  all 
chargeable.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  the  solidarity  of  the  Church 
is,  according  to  the  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Donatist  idea, 
constituted  by  something  very  different  from  the  common 
heritage  of  a  sinful  nature ;  and  it  is  well  to  know  that 
Leo  refused  to  recognise  that  humiliating  band  as  a  synod 
of  the  Church,  disowned  it  utterly,  and  besought  the 
Emperor  to  do  the  same,  that  he  might  not  be  counted  a 
partner  of  these  men's  sins,  and  bring  dishonour  on  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 

But  the  wild  reaction  in  favour  of  Eutychianism  had  not 
yet  spent  itself  in  the  east.  Theodosius  II.  issued  a  decree 
forbidding  the  elevation  of  all  Dyophysites,  as  they  were 
called,  to  the  episcopal  office,  or,  if  they  already  filled  it, 
commanding   that  they  be    deposed.     The    writings    of   the 
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Dyophysites  were  to  be  burned,  because  he  who  read  them 
was  in  danger  of  the  curse  pronounced  at  Ephesus  against 
the  man  who  added  anything  to,  or  took  anything  from,  the 
words  of  the  jSTicene  Creed.  But  even  in  the  east  it  was 
impossible  to  enforce  the  decree  fully,  as  in  some  of  the 
provinces  the  bishops  were  almost  unanimously  opposed  to 
Dioscurus  and  his  party,  and  in  Constantinople  itself  the 
majority  of  the  people  honoured  the  memory  of  Flavian  and 
remained  true  to  the  doctrine  he  had  represented.  The 
dominant  party,  headed  by  Dioscurus,  saw  much  to  cause 
uneasiness.  It  was  no  strange  thing  for  them  to  be  seized 
with  apprehension,  for  terrorism  is  often  the  result  of  fear  ; 
but  now  the  desire  for  an  ecumenical  council  that  would  be 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  would  undo  the  work  of  the  scan- 
dalous assembly  at  Ephesus,  was  widely  expressed,  and 
probably  Theodosius  II.,  had  he  lived,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  resist  long.  He  died  in  July  450  A.D.,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and,  as  he  did  not  leave  male  issue, 
the  crown  fell  to  his  sister  Pulcheria,  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  as  early  as  415,  when  he  was 
still  a  boy.  But,  as  a  woman  had  never  reigned  alone  over 
the  Roman  Empire,  either  in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  Martian,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  and  generals  of  the  time,  giving  him  to  understand 
that  the  alliance  was  formed  only  on  public  grounds.  A  new 
wind  of  doctriue,  as  happened  so  often  in  the  east,  blew 
around  and  from  the  throne.  Another  council  was  called  for 
the  restoration  of  the  peace  of  the  Church.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  ecumenical  council  of  Ephesus,  the  citation  was  sent 
to  the  Metropolitan.      It  ran  thus : — 

"  That  which  concerns  the  true  faith  and  the  orthodox 
religion  must  be  preferred  to  all  other  things.  For  the  favour 
of  God  to  us  insures  also  the  prosperity  of  our  empire. 
Inasmuch,  now,  as  doubts  have  arisen  concerning  the  true 
faith,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  Leo,  the  most  holy  arch- 
bishop of  Rome,  we  have  determined  that  a  holy  council  be 
convened  at  Nicrea  in  Bithynia,  in  order  that,  by  the  consent 
of  all,  the  truth  may  be  tested,  and  the  true  faith  dispassion- 
ately and  more  explicitly  declared,  that  in  time  to  come  no 
doubts  or  divisions  may  have  place  concerning  it.     Therefore 
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let  your  holiness,  with  a  convenient  number  of  wise  and 
orthodox  bishops  from  among  your  suffragans,  repair  to 
Nicasa  on  the  first  of  September  ensuing.  "We  ourselves 
also,  unless  hindered  by  wars,  will  attend  in  person  the 
venerable  synod." 

In  obedience  to  this  summons,  many  bishops  appeared  at 
Nice  ;  but,  partly  because  there  was  great  danger  of  fanatical 
outbreaks  in  that  city,  and  partly  because  the  Emperor 
desired  to  attend  to  his  proper  business  in  Constantinople  as 
well  as  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  council  was  removed  to 
Chalcedon,  opposite  the  capital,  where  it  was  opened  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Euphemia  on  the  8th  of  October,  451,  and 
sat  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  month.  Although  the 
members  were  almost  entirely  from  the  east,  the  presence  of 
the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  of  the  Goths  and  Franks  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Empire  preventing  the  attendance  of 
the  Latins,  yet  about  twice  as  many  took  their  seats  as  had 
appeared  at  the  first  ecumenical  council,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  influence  of  Rome  was  more  powerfully  felt  than  it 
had  ever  been  at  any  similar  assembly.  Leo's  Upistola  Dogmatica 
was  normative  and  authoritative,  and  in  this  very  council, 
which  assigned  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  the  rank  next 
to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  and  almost  co-ordinate  with 
it,1  the  chief  of  the  papal  legates,  Paschasinus,  filled  the  chair 
as  ecclesiastical  president.  The  Dyophysite  party,  favoured 
by  the  court,  and  supported  by  the  influence  of  Leo,  the  first 
Roman  bishop  that  made  himself  felt  as  a  great  personality, 
were  so  powerful  that  most  of  the  Eutychians  confessed  their 
sin,  some  of  them  excusing  themselves  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  the  "  Robber  Synod  "  by  the  unexampled  violence 
that  had  been  put  upon  them,  and  even  alleging  that  they 
had  been  compelled  to  adhibit  their  names  to  blank  paper. 
At  length,  after  proceedings  that  were  sometimes  tumultuous, 
though  not  so  scandalous  as  those  at  Ephesus,  the  council 
arrived  at  the  definition  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  opposition 
both  to  Nestorius  and  to  Eutyches.  After  laying  down  the 
consubstantiality  of  Christ  with  the  Father  and  with  us,  and 
reaffirming  the  OeoroKos,  the  symbol  of  Chalcedon  proceeds : 

1  On  grounds,  however,  which  the  latter  and  all  his  successors  have  vehem- 
ently repudiated. 
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"  [We  teach]  that  there  is  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son, 
Lord,  only-begotten  from  two  natures,  without  confusion, 
without  conversion,  without  division,  without  separation."  i 
Many  contend  that  "  in  two  natures  "  (eV  Svo  (pvaecri)  is  the 
proper  reading,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  changed  by  the 
Monophysites  ;  but  the  thing  meant  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  what  follows  : — 

"  The  distinction  of  the  natures  being  in  no  wise  abolished 
by  their  union,  but  the  peculiarity  of  each  nature  being 
maintained,  and  both  concurring  in  one  person  and  hypostasis." 
Flavian,  who  was  now  dead,  was  pronounced  a  martyr. 
Along  with  some  other  leading  Eutychians,  Dioscurus,  who 
was  charged  with  many  sins  besides  heresy,  was  deposed  and 
excommunicated.  It  was  decreed  that  all  who  departed  from 
the  Symbolum  Chalcedonense  should  be  punished  in  like 
manner.  The  Emperor  went  further,  and  commanded  that 
all  Eutychians  should  be  banished,  and  their  writings  burned. 
But,  though  many  lauded  Marcian  as  both  priest  and  king, 
and  many  protested  that  the  Ujnstola  Dogmatica  was  mani- 
festly inspired  from  heaven,  and  must  settle  the  controversy 
for  ever,  a  long  period  of  trouble  ensued  before  the  victory, 
whatever  price  we  may  put  upon  it,  was  secured.  It  is  often 
said,  indeed,  and  said  justly,  that  synods  are  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  disturbances  which  their  decisions  may  have  occasioned, 
and  it  has  been  said  particularly  of  Chalcedon  that  "  the 
direction  given  to  the  stream  is  to  be  regarded,  not  the 
eddying  of  the  waters  at  the  time  of  building  the  breakwater." 
The  question,  however,  arises  :  "  What  do  those  who  seek 
guidance  on  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  gain  by  following 
the  stream  thus  directed  ? "  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  the 
opposing  perilous  rocks  of  Nestorians  and  Eutychians,  and 
not  difficult  to  guide  a  pen  between  them  on  a  map,  but  is  it 
possible  for  a  toiling,  struggling  man  to  navigate  between 
them  ?  Moreover,  it  may  be  asked  if  it  is  a  fable  that  the 
rocks  move.  Certain  orthodox  writers  admit  that  the 
Monophysites  had  some  reason  for  calling  Leo  himself  the 
new  Nestorius.  But,  after  all,  this  is  the  excellence  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ejnstola  Dogmatica,  and  the  Symbolum 

\\x.dida.<rxo/x.ii/"\    .    .    .    'iia.    xa)    tov    ai/rov    xpitrrov,     v'iov,    xupiov,    f&ovoyivw    ck    ouo 
<pv<riiijv  uirv'yx.uTus,  ccrp'iTras,  uoiccipiTUS,  u%wpi<rrw;. 
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Chalcedonense,  that  the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  was  fully 
asserted ;  and  if  some  of  the  phrases  have  a  Eutychian  sound, 
no  one  can  say  that  the  humanity  is  sacrified  to  the  Divinity 
any  more  than  that  the  Divinity  is  sacrificed  to  the  humanity. 
The  question  remains  whether  the  co-existence  of  two  perfect 
but  impersonal  natures,  both  having  intelligence  and  will,  be 
compatible  with  the  idea  of  undivided  self-consciousness.1 

1  [It  is  to  be  considered  how  far  the  pre-existent  personality  of  the  Logos 
who  assumes  the  human  nature  lessens  the  difficulty.] 


CHAPTEK    LIII. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST  (continued). 

The  Monoplujsitc  Heresy. 

P>y  the  decisions  of  Chalceclon,  the  dispute  as  to  the  Person 
of  Christ  was  for  a  period  rather  envenomed  than  appeased. 
The  Symbolum,  though  we  may  admit  that  it  was  dictated 
by  a  sound  practical  spirit,  and  was  true  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  Western  Church,  had  offered  no  solution  of  the  radical 
difficulty  which  had  been  clearly  stated  by  Apollinarius 
before  the  Nestorian  and  the  Eutychian  controversies  broke 
out.  The  Monophysite  party  was  still  strong  in  the  east, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  Ephesus  (431),  and 
the  persecution  which  followed,  it  had  no  longer  its  original 
counterpoise.  The  schools  of  Antioch  and  Edessa  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Nestorians  had  been  driven  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Empire  to  Persia  and  India.  The  imperial 
power  could,  indeed,  do  much  to  enforce  the  creed  which 
had  received  ecumenical  sanction ;  but  the  theology  of  the 
court  was  of  an  extremely  fluctuating  character.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Egyptian  Christology,  with  its  numerous  adherents 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  east,  asserted  itself  anew  under 
another  name. 

The  father  of  Monophysitism,  as  distinguished  from  Euty- 
chianism,  of  which,  however,  it  is  a  modification,  was,  accord- 
ing to  some,  no  other  than  the  president  of  the  robber  synod 
— the  infamous  Dioscurus.  He  taught — this,  at  least,  was 
the  teaching  of  the  Monophysites — that  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  did  not  result  in  the 
extinction  or  the  absorption  of  the  latter,  but  that  the  "  one 
nature  "  constituted  by  the  incarnation  was  partly  human  and 
partly  Divine.  At  the  time  of  his  deposition  by  the  Council 
of  Chalceclon,  Dioscurus  exclaimed :  "  They  are  condemning 
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the  fathers  as  well  as  me :  I  have  passages  from  Athanasius 
and  Cyril  that  forbid  us  to  speak  of  two  natures  of  the 
incarnate  Son."  His  banishment  by  the  Emperor  in  452, 
and  the  election  of  a  patriarch  in  his  stead,1  caused  great 
riots  in  Alexandria,  where,  among  his  ardent  partisans,  one- 
sided and  false  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  Chalcedon  were 
industriously  circulated. 2  The  fathers,  it  was  said,  for  ex- 
ample, had  pronounced  condemnation  on  the  great  Cyril,  and 
had  adopted  the  heresy  of  Nestorius.  The  fanatical  populace, 
inflamed  by  such  rumours,  became  so  infuriated  that  they 
burned  imperial  soldiers  in  what  had  been  the  temple  of  Serapis. 
The  orthodox  patriarch,  Proterius,  who  succeeded  Dioscurus, 
maintained  himself  during  four  or  five  troubled  years,  which 
w?ere  tragically  ended.  His  chief  opponent  was  Timotheus 
iElurus  (at\ovpo<i  ["cat"]),  so  called,  it  is  said,  "because  of  his 
climbing  up  to  the  windows  of  the  monks,  and  pretending 
that  he  was  a  messenger  sent  from  heaven  to  bid  them  for- 
sake the  communion  of  Proterius,  and  to  make  himself 
patriarch  in  his  stead."  And,  in  fact,  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  Timothy  ^Elurus  had  himself  consecrated 
by  two  banished  bishops,  and  shortly  after,  a  rabble  of  monks 
and  other  partisans  of  the  new  patriarch  followed  Proterius 
to  a  baptistry  during  holy  week,  when  the  baptisms  were 
going  on,  stabbed  him,  dragged  his  body  through  the  streets, 
burned  on  the  shore  what  remained  of  it,  and  threw  the  ashes 
into  the  sea  (457).  The  murder  was  almost  as  foul  and 
barbarous  as  that  of  Hypatia,  which  had  been  perpetrated 
less  than  half  a  century  before. 

Serious  disturbances  broke  out  also  in  Palestine,  where 
a  Monophysite  monk,  named  Theodosius,  supplanted  the 
patriarch  Juvenal,  and  consecrated  bishops  who,  like  himself, 
were  determined  to  maintain  the  true  faith,  which  Chalcedon 
had  betrayed,  and  to  root  out  the  heresy  that  it  had  favoured. 

A  similar  schism  was  headed  at  Antioch  by  Peter  the 
Fuller  (Peter  Fullo). 

The  Monophysite  party,  triumphant  in  many  parts  of  the 
east,  regarded  their  opponents  as  a  mere  sect,  and  spoke 
of  them    disdainfully    as    "  Chalcedonians,"    or    "  Melchites " 

1  Dioscurus  died  at  Gangra  in  454. 

2  So  also  were  falsified  translations  of  the  Epistola  Dogmatka. 
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("  Koyalists ").  In  the  year  476,  the  usurper  Basiliscus * 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  cause  by  favouring  the  Mono- 
physites.  He  issued  a  circular  letter,  in  which  he  declared 
his  adherence  to  the  three  ecumenical  councils  of  Nice,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Ephesus,  hut  condemned  the  decisions  of 
Chalcedon  and  the  Epistola  Dogmatica  of  Leo.  About  five 
hundred  bishops,  with  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Jerusalem, 
and  Antioch  at  their  head,  signed  this  document ;  but  in  the 
following  year  (477),  the  Monophysites  were  damped  by  the 
victory  and  restoration  of  Zeno,  whom  Basiliscus  had  expelled. 
Before  many  years  had  passed,  however,  Zeno,  though,  unlike 
Basiliscus,  he  accepted  the  decisions  of  all  the  ecumenical 
councils,  thought  it  desirable  to  make  some  concession  to  the 
numerous  and  turbulent  party  that  accepted  the  decisions 
of  only  the  three  first.  In  482  he  issued,  on  the  advice  of 
some  of  the  high  clergy,  including  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  "  Henoticon  " — a  formula  of  concord — in  which  the 
expressions  that  had  come  into  use  during  the  controversy 
were  entirely  avoided,  and  the  authority  of  the  ISTiceno- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  was  asserted  in  terms  that  seemed 
derogatory  to  the  Symbolum  Chalcedonense :  "  Whosoever 
thinks  or  has  thought  otherwise  (than  in  that  creed),  whether 
at  Chalcedon  or  at  any  other  synod,  let  him  be  anathe- 
matised." 

This  legislation  in  matters  of  faith — you  observe  it  was 
something  more  than  an  edict  simply  accepting  or  rejecting 
certain  dogmas  of  the  Church — was  as  futile  as  it  was  in- 
competent. In  several  notable  instances,  indeed,  the  attempts 
of  the  Ca^sareopapy  to  effect  reconciliation  and  union  by 
prescribing  or  by  proscribing  theological  formuhe  have  not 
only  proved  impotent,  but  been  attended  with  most  disastrous 
and  tragical  results.  In  the  case  before  us,  not  only  was 
the  formula  of  concord  rejected  by  most  of  the  Catholics, 
but  it  sowed  division  among  the  Monophysites,  of  whom  the 
dissatisfied,  separating  from  their  heads,  Peter  Fullo  of 
Antioch  and  Acacius  of  Constantinople,  formed  a  sect  known 
by  the  ambiguous  name  Acephali  (the  "  Headless "  — 
compare  Alogi).  The  Henoticon,  in  fact,  instead  of  making 
two  parties  one,  made  them  four.  Violent  distractions  and 
1  Brother  of  Verina,  the  widow  of  Emperor  Leo  I. 
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tumults  followed  in  the  Oriental  Church,  and  in  484,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  an  anathema  passed  between  the  west  and 
the  east.  It  was  pronounced  by  Felix  II.  at  a  synod  held  at 
Borne  under  Acacius,  and  caused  aii  interruption  of  Church 
communion  between  the  west  and  the  east  that  lasted  for 
thirty-five  years.  The  Emperor  Anastasius  (491-518),  though 
he  promised  to  maintain  the  Symbolum  of  Chalcedon,  required 
subscription  to  the  Henoticon  from  every  newly  appointed 
bishop,  and,  under  the  influence  of  keen  and  intriguing  Mono- 
physites,  removed  many  bishops  who  sought  the  restoration 
of  communion  with  Borne. 

But  there  arose  other  differences  than  those  occasioned  by 
the  measures  of  the  court.  New  developments  of  the  Mono- 
physite  doctrine  caused  new  divisions.  Thus,  the  addition 
made  by  Peter  Fullo  to  the  Trishagion  of  the  Monophysite 
clause :  "  Thou  who  hast  been  crucified  for  us,"  led  to  great 
disorders  at  Constantinople  when  the  monk  Severus  and 
others  attempted  to  introduce  it  in  the  public  services.  Then 
ensued  depositions,  distractions,  and  at  last  rebellion,  which 
ended  in  the  Emperor's  being  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  in 
favour  of  the  Symbolum  Chalcedonense.  Even  a  feast  was 
appointed  in  the  Greek  Church  in  honour  of  the  council,  and 
many  Monophysites  were  banished,  while  orthodox  bishops 
were  recalled.  The  formula,  however,  had  not  a  few  zealous 
defenders,  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  it  was,  in  an  edict 
issued  by  that  Emperor,  publicly  recognised  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church.  The  formula  obviously  admits  of  such  a 
construction  that  Diophysites  ■  might  without  difficulty  accept 
it ;  but,  as  many,  Baur  among  them,1  have  remarked,  occur- 
ing  where  it  does  occur  in  the  Trishagion,  it  seems  to  connect 
human  suffering  with  the  absolute  Three-one  God — a  defini- 
tion, as  it  were,  belonging  to  the  essence  of  God,  yet  involving 
that  He  is  man,  and,  as  man,  subject  to  pain  and  death. 

There  arose  another  question,  with  regard  to  which  we  find 
two  hostile  Monophysite  parties  confronting  each  other — the 
Aphthartic  Docetse,  or  Julianists,  so-called  from  Julianus, 
Bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  and  the  Phthartolatrse  or  Severians, 
so-called  from  Severus  of  Antioch.      As  the  names  indicate, 

1  [Die  Chr.  Kirche  vom  Avfang  des  Uen  bis  zum  Ende  des  6ten  Jahrhun- 
derts,  s.  118.] 

2m 
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the  former  held  the  incorruptibility,  the  latter  the  corrupti- 
bility, of  the  body  of  Christ.  To  the  view  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  imperishable  before  the  resurrection,  the  chief 
objection  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  apply  such  a  predicate 
to  a  body  which  had  hungered  and  thirsted,  and  had  been 
subjected  to  other  sufferings.  The  Aphthartodocetre  did  not 
deny  the  reality  of  the  human  conditions,  on  which  their 
adversaries  laid  stress,  but  contended  that  in  this  case 
hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  weakness,  and  the  like,  were  not  to 
be  regarded  as  anything  natural,  but  as  something  purely 
voluntary.1  The  Phthartolatrse,  distinguishing  between 
qualities  and  substance,  and,  in  common  with  other  Mono- 
physites,  denying  that  Christ  had  a  human  nature  after  the 
incarnation,  yet  ascribed  to  Him  the  natural  qualities  of  man, 
and  so  the  natural  liability  to  pain  and  death.2 

But  the  more  advanced  party  of  the  Monophysites  had  not 
yet  advanced  far  enough.  Was  not  the  synthesis  of  the 
Divine  and  the  human  in  Christ  essential  and  eternal  ? 
There  again  we  have  another  subdivision  of  Monophysitism — 
the  Aktistetce  and  the  Ktistolatee,  the  former  maintaining 
that  there  was  nothing  created  in  the  Eedeemer,  and  stigma- 
tising their  opponents  as  creature-worshippers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Severians  raised  the  question  whether  Christ  had 
been  omniscient  during  His  earthly  existence,  or  had  not,  as  a 
partaker  of  our  nature,  been  ignorant  of  some  things.  Hence 
arose  the  Agnoetse,  or  Themistians,  as  the  new  party  was 
called  from  their  leader,  Themistius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria. 
And  so  we  have  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  sect  of 
Monophysites  holding  a  natural  imperfection  in  Christ,  which 
the  Dyophysites  would  not  admit. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on,  or  even  notice,  all  the 
multiplied  ramifications  of  the  original  Alexandrine  stem,  as 
planted  by  Cyril  or  by  Dioscurus.  Some  arrived  at  Sabel- 
lianism,  some  at  Arianism,  some  at  Tritheisni,  and  some  at 
last  even  at  Pantheism.  The  Niobites,  so-called  from  the 
Alexandrine  sophist,  Stephen  Niobis  or  Niobus,  maintained 
that  no  distinction  between  the  human  and  the  Divine  was 

*  Sg  aiKMQfiiie;. 

2  There  were  also  the  Gaianites  and  the  Theodosians  [these  being  the  names 
of  Alexandrian  sections  of  the  parties]. 
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conceivable  in  Christ.  Proceeding  from  this  affirmation  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Eedeemer,  a  Mono- 
physite  abbot,  it  is  recorded,  reached  a  further  conclusion, 
and  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  his  cell  the  words :  "  All 
creatures  are  consubstantial  with  God." 

These  internal  divisions  had  greatly  weakened  the  Mono- 
physites  by  the  time  that  Justinian  (527-565)  came  to  reign. 
This  sovereign,  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  in  the  history  of  the 
declining  Empire,  chiefly  because,  like  Charlemagne  and  some 
others,  he  was  wise  enough  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of 
men  illustrious  in  various  departments,  his  name  being  sur- 
rounded with  glory  through  the  rapid  victories  and  conquests 
of  Belisarius  and  Narses  and,  still  more,  through  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  so  influential  on  succeeding  centuries,  and 
of  which  the  chief  merit  belongs  to  Tribonianus,  was  most 
devout  in  his  habits  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  energetic 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
"  he  used  to  spend  whole  nights  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  in 
theological  studies  and  discussions,  and,  in  particular,  that  he 
regarded  it  as  his  special  mission  to  reconcile  heretics  and  to 
unite  all  parties  of  the  Church."  In  his  code,  he  ratified 
the  four  ecumenical  councils,  and,  by  measures  partly  severe 
and  partly  conciliatory,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  for  the  de- 
crees of  Chalcedon  universal  recognition  among  the  Churches 
of  the  east.  But  his  intentions  were  partly  frustrated,  and 
his  views  were  partly  changed,  by  his  artful  wife,  Theodora, 
who  was  favourable  to  the  Monophysites  and  gradually  recon- 
ciled his  ear  to  their  shibboleth,  as  it  is  sometimes  called : 
"  God  was  crucified  for  us."  Justinian  arranged  a  conference 
between  five  Catholic  and  six  Monophysite  bishops,  at  which 
the  latter  appealed  to  the  testimonies  of  various  writers,  one 
of  whom  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.1  The  conference  had 
no  result  except  that  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  controversy 
which  became  famous  as  that  of  the  "  Three  Chapters."  In 
the  same  year,  the  formula,  "  God  was  crucified  for  us,"  though 
not  exactly  sanctioned  as  an  addition  to  the  Trishagion,  was 
declared  orthodox.  By  the  same  influence  as  had  led  to  this 
victory,  Anthimus,  a  Monophysite,  was  two  years  afterwards 
elevated  to  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople.      But  he 

1  This  (533)  is  the  first  notice  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  as  an  author. 
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was  unmasked  by  the  pope  Agapetus,  who  happened  to  visit 
the  capital,  and  the  exposure  of  his  heresy  led  to  his  deposi- 
tion in  536,  and  a  avvoSos  ivBrjfiovaa,  held  in  the  same  year 
under  his  successor  Mennas,  a  friend  of  the  pope's,  condemned 
Monophysitism. 

But  another  turn  was  now  given  to  the  controversy.  The 
once  violent  but  long  dormant  dispute  concerning  the  tenets 
of  Origen  burst  forth  with  new  fury.  Monastery  after 
monastery  was  disturbed  and  divided  by  restless  men  who 
combined  Monophysitism  with  distinctively  Origenistic  tenets, 
and  defended  both  by  the  authority  of  the  great  Alexandrian. 
The  attention  of  the  Emperor  was  drawn  to  these  distractions, 
and  to  the  writings  of  the  heresiarch  that  were  said  to  have 
occasioned  them.  Seizing  the  too  welcome  opportunity  of 
legislating  in  matters  of  faith,  he  wrote  a  treatise  against  the 
works  of  Origen,  especially  the  irepl  ap-^wv,  in  the  form  of  an 
edict  addressed  to  Mennas,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
In  this  edict  the  Patriarch  was  required  to  convene  a  synod 
for  the  purpose  of  anathematising  Origen  ;  and,  though  some 
protested  that  neither  the  Emperor  nor  any  other  man,  or 
any  body  of  men,  had  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
dead,  his  will  was  carried  into  effect  by  an  obscure  synod 
which  met  in  Constantinople  and  pronounced  an  ecclesiastical 
sentence  of  condemnation,  which  many  feel  themselves  the 
more  free  to  despise  as  it  was  never  confirmed  by  the  collect- 
ive voice  of  the  Church. 

But  the  Origenist  Theodosius  Askidas,  Bishop  of  Csesarea, 
in  Cappadocia,  who  had  great  influence  with  the  Empress, 
found  means  to  protect  the  monks  whose  disorders  had  pro- 
voked the  Emperor,  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  condemna- 
tion of  their  principles,  became  more  violent  than  ever,  and, 
not  content  with  attacking  the  adherents  of  the  Symbolum  of 
Chalcedon,  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  particularly 
on  the  question  whether  the  pre-existent  human  soul  of 
Christ  was  the  proper  object  of  worship.  Those  who  held 
that  it  was,  were  called  Tetratheites  (as  believing  in  a  fourth 
Divine  person)  by  their  opponents,  the  Isochristoi,  who  taught 
that  all  souls  would  finally  become  like  Christ's. 

But  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea  was  not  satisfied  with  protecting 
the  Origenistic  monks,  which  he  did  chiefly  by  intimidating 
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the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  within  whose  bounds  the  most 
zealous  of  them  lived.  He  took  his  revenge  by  turning  the 
Emperor's  attention  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  working 
upon  him  till  he  brought  about  the  condemnation  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Antiochian 
School.  He  induced  Justinian,  who  loved  to  dogmatise,  and 
whose  favourite  project  was  the  restoration  of  the  Monophy sites 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  to  examine  the  opinions  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  of  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  of  Ibas  of  Edessa,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  these  men  were  not  promoters  of  Nestorian- 
ism,  and  whether  their  condemnation  would  not  propitiate  the 
Monophy  sites,  and  so  conduce  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
cherished  design.  This,  in  a  word,  was  the  plan  presented 
to  the  sovereign :  "  Reconcile  the  living  who  are  at  war  by 
condemning  the  dead  whose  writings  are  offensive  to  both 
parties."  Askidas  succeeded.  The  Emperor,  in  544,  issued 
an  edict,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Three  Chapters," 
condemning — (1)  the  person  and  writings  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia ;  (2)  the  writings  of  Theodoret,  which  were 
directed  against  Cyril,  and  in  which  that  patriarch  was 
accused  of  Apollinarianism  and  Manichreism ;  (3)  a  letter  of 
Ibas  of  Edessa  to  the  Persian  bishop  Maris,  in  which  similar 
charges  were  brought  against  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  Koivwvia  ISiatfjudrcov  was  denied. 

Schaff  says  that  the  controversy  that  ensued — that  of  the 
"  Three  Chapters " — has  filled  more  volumes  than  it  was 
worth  lines.  I  bring  it  to  an  end.  In  553  Justinian  sum- 
moned  the  fifth  ecumenical  council,  which  met  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  attended  by  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
bishops.  The  edict  of  the  "  Three  Chapters  "  was  confirmed ; 
so,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  previous  imperial  edict  declaring 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  formula,  "  God  was  crucified  for  us,"  but 
not,  let  it  be  repeated,  as  part  of  the  Trishagion.1  The  de- 
cision of  the  fifth  ecumenical  council  was : — 

"  If  any  one  confess  not  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  crucified 
in  the  flesh,  is  very  God  and  Lord  of  Glory,  and  one  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  let  such  an  one  be  anathema."  2 

1  ayios  o  his,  uyios  "iVX."?0'*  ayios  aSa.ta.ros,  o  <rrotvpu>h)s  01'  ftftMf,  l\l>io-ov  npxs. 

2  Ei'  <rts   ov%   ipoXoyu    rin    Itrra-iipcdftivov   trap*}   xvpiov   ripuv  'lnirovv  Xpirriv   nvcti   ho* 
aXnhviv  xa.i  xvpiov  r?,s  Vo\ns,  xoa  'iva.  rr,s  ay'tas  rpiab'os,  o  toiouti;  inuh.fia  uttco. 
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The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  history  of  the  controversy 
of  the  "Three  Chapters"  is  that  Pope  Vigilius  appears,  on  satis- 
factory evidence,  to  have  changed  his  mind  four  times.  This 
contemptible  pontiff  causes  much  perplexity  to  Eoman  Catholic 
authorities.  According  to  the  account  which  is  given  of  his 
elevation,  the  Empress  played  a  most  criminal  game,  and 
under  the  pretext  that  Silverius,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  see,  had  entered  into  a  treacherous  alliance  with  the 
Goths,  procured  his  banishment  to  the  island  of  Palmaria, 
where  he  died  the  following  year,  seemingly  of  starvation. 
In  his  stead,  and  while  he  was  yet  living,  Vigilius  was  in- 
truded after  he  had  given  to  Theodora  the  promise  that  he 
would  restore  Anthimus,  the  deposed  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  protect  the  Monophysites  in  general.  Now, 
notice  how  the  honour  of  the  infallible  See  is  maintained  by  a 
writer  who  is  generally  fair : — 

"  When,  upon  the  death  of  Silverius,  Vigilius  was  lawfully 
chosen  or  silently  recognised,  he  immediately  recalled  his 
former  promise,  and  declared  himself  for  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine." I  shall  not  enter  on  the  particulars  of  his  subsequent 
cowardly  vacillation,  but  mention  only  that  the  fifth  ecu- 
menical council,  which  he  did  not  attend,  sending  to  it  a 
letter,  suspended  him,  but  that,  two  years  after,  having  given 
in  his  adherence,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Eome  and 
died  (555)  on  the  way.  With  such  a  case  before  us,  it  is 
requiring  much  of  us  to  ask  us  to  believe  in  the  papal  in- 
fallibility. Moreover,  an  occasional  link  of  this  sort  excites 
doubt  as  to  the  sacredness  and  value  of  that  continuity  in  the 
chain  of  succession  from  Peter  of  which  so  much  is  made, 
and  which  is  held  so  essential  a  condition  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  great  promise. 

A  word  of  explanation  may  here  be  given  as  to  phraseology, 
By  K€(pd\aia  (capita — "chapters")  were  very  frequently 
understood  propositions  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  anathema- 
tisms,  pronouncing  or  threatening  excommunication.  So  the 
anathematisms  pronounced  by  Cyril  on  Nestorius  were  often 
called  his  twelve  /ce(f)d\aia.  This  being  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  that  one  party  would 
be  represented  as  accepting  or  concurring  with,  and  another 
party   as   rejecting   or   disapproving,   the    propositions.      But 
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such  is  not  the  usus  loqucndi.  We  have  /cefyuXaia  employed 
in  a  second  sense,  a  sense  derived  from  the  first,  and  meaning, 
not  the  propositions  themselves,  but  the  persons  and  writings 
designated  in  them.  In  the  particular  case  already  stated, 
condemnation  was  passed  on — (1)  the  person  and  writings  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  ;  (2)  the  writings  of  Theodoret  against 
Cyril ;  and  (3)  the  letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris.  The  persons  of 
the  two  latter  are  not  condemned,  because  they  had  been  pro- 
nounced orthodox  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  they  having 
departed,  or  having  been  supposed  to  depart,  from  certain 
positions  they  had  maintained.  Take  an  illustration  of  the 
usus  loqucndi.  Vigilius  (547)  wrote  at  Constantinople,  from 
fear  of  the  Emperor,  a  judication,  as  it  was  termed,  in  which 
he  condemned  the  "Three  Chapters."  In  553  he  wrote  a 
constitutum,  which  was  read  to  the  ecumenical  council,  and 
which,  while  not  accepting  their  teaching,  disapproved  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  chapters. 

As  we  have  seen,  Vigilius,  who  had  retracted  his  judicatum, 
retracted  also  his  constitutum,  and  submitted  to  the  council. 
His  successor,  Pelagius  I.,  formally  recognised  its  decisions  as 
valid.  But  a  schism  continued  between  the  Eoman  See  and 
several  of  the  western  Churches,  who  were  mortified  by  the 
cowardice  of  the  popes  and  the  partial  victory  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Christology.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
schism  was  healed,  and  the  fifth  ecumenical  council  received 
general  recognition  through  the  influence  of  Gregory  the 
Great. 

Justinian's  last  effort  to  gain  the  Monophysites  was  a  pro- 
clamation (564)  in  which  the  Aphthartodocetic  doctrine — the 
doctrine  of  the  incorruptibility  of  the  body  of  Christ — was 
declared  to  be  orthodox.  But,  while  the  Monophysites 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Symbolum  Chalcedonense,  the  Catholics  were  irritated 
by  every  edict  that  seemed  inconsistent  with  that  Symbolum, 
and  so  all  the  seemingly  conciliatory  but  despotic  measures  of 
the  dogmatising  Emperor  were  utterly  abortive. 

Justinian  died  in  565.  In  the  same  year  an  edict  of 
toleration  proceeded  from  his  successor,  Justin  II. ;  but 
already  the  Monophysites  were  forming  a  distinct  schismatical 
party,  and  possibly  the  peace  of  the  Church  was  promoted 
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more  effectually  by  their  entire  separation  than  it  could  have 
been  by  any  number  of  legislative  enactments,  however 
tolerant  and  just.  One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  Schaff 
is  on  the  Monophysites  after  they  entered  on  their  distinct 
ecclesiastical  life : — 

"  These  Christological  schismatics  stand,  as  if  enchanted, 
upon  the  same  position  which  they  assumed  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  Nestorians  reject  the  third  ecumenical  council, 
the  Monophysites  the  fourth  ;  the  former  hold  the  distinction 
of  two  natures  in  Christ,  even  to  abstract  separation  ;  the 
latter  the  confusion  of  two  natures  in  one,  with  a  stubborn- 
ness which  has  defied  centuries,  and  forbids  their  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  .  .  .  The  Monophysites 
are  scattered  upon  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  and 
deserts  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia,  and, 
like  the  orthodox  Greeks  of  those  countries,  live  mostly  under 
Mohammedan,  partly  under  Russian  rule.  They  supported 
the  Arabs  and  Turks  in  weakening  and  at  last  conquering 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  thus  furthered  the  ultimate  victory 
of  Islam.  In  return,  they  were  variously  favoured  by  the 
conquerors,  and  upheld  in  their  separation  from  the  Greek 
Church.  They  have  long  since  fallen  into  stagnation, 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  are  to  Christendom  as  a  pray- 
ing corpse  to  a  living  man.  They  are  isolated  fragments  of 
the  ancient  Church  history,  and  curious  petrifactions  from 
the  Christological  battlefields  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
coming  to  view  amidst  Mohammedan  scenes.  But  Providence 
has  preserved  them,  like  the  Jews,  and  doubtless  not  without 
design,  through  storms  of  war  and  persecution,  unchanged 
until  the  present  time.  Their  very  hatred  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church  makes  them  more  accessible  both  to  Protestant 
and  Eoman  missions,  and  to  the  influences  of  western 
Christianity  and  western  civilisation.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  a  door  for  Protestantism  to  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  to 
the  former  through  the  Jacobites,  to  the  latter  through  the 
Armenians.  There  is  the  more  reason  to  hope  for  their 
conversion  because  the  Mohammedans  despise  the  old  Oriental 
churches,  and  must  be  won,  if  at  all,  by  a  purer  type  of 
Christianity.  In  this  respect  the  American  missions  among 
the  Armenians  in  the  Turkish  empire  are,  like  those  among 
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the  Nestorians  in  Persia,  of  great  prospective  importance,  as 
outposts  of  a  religion  which  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to 
regenerate  the  east."  l 

The  Patriarch  of  the  Copts,  who  resides  at  Cairo,  considers 
himself  the  legitimate  successor  of  St.  Mark.  In  ordination 
— a  rite  which  it  is  his  prerogative  to  perform — he  does  not 
observe  the  ancient  practice  of  laying  on  hands,  but  breathes 
upon  and  anoints  the  man  who  is  set  apart  to  sacred 
functions.  Among  the  Armenians,  again,  the  dead  hand  of 
Gregory  the  Enlightener,  to  whom  the  nationality  owed  its 
conversion  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  is  used  at 
the  consecration  of  the  Catholicus,  or  Patriarch.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  told  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Coptic,  and  the  head  of  which  is  called  Abbana 
("  Our  Father  "),  is  that  it  honours  Pontius  Pilate  as  a  saint, 
because  he  washed  his  hands  of  innocent  blood.  The  Jacobites 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  owe  their  name  to  Jacob  Baradai 
(so  called  from  his  beggarly  clothing:  Arabic  and  Syriac  = 
"  horse-blanket  ")  or  Zanzalus.  This  monk,  having  obtained 
consecration  as  a  bishop  from  some  who  shared  his  heresy, 
laboured  with  remarkable  zeal  from  541,  when  he  found 
the  Monophysites  in  those  regions  on  the  verge  of  extinction, 
to  578,  when  he  left  them  a  powerful  Church,  with  a 
patriarchate  of  their  own. 

1  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  773. 


CHAPTEE    LIV. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST  (continued). 

The  Monothclitic  Heresy. 

Out  of  the  Monophysite  controversy  grew  a  new  one — the 
Monothelitic — which,  upon  the  Christological  basis  of  the 
Symbolum  Chalceclonense,  the  Church  could  not  possibly  set 
at  rest  by  any  other  decision  than  that  which  was  eventually 
arrived  at.  The  question  whether  Christ  had  one  will  or  two 
wills  had  been  put  at  an  earlier  period,  but  its  wide,  violent 
discussion  originated  in  another  unhappy  attempt  to  effect 
reconciliation  and  union.  When  the  Emperor  Heraclius  was 
on  his  expedition  against  the  Persian  king,  Chosroes  II.,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  regain  the 
numerous  Monophysites  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  to  assure 
himself  thenceforth  of  their  political  attachment.  Now, 
Theodorus,  Bishop  of  Pharan  in  Arabia,  though  he  was  not  a 
Monophysite,  had  recently  propounded  the  doctrine  that  in 
Christ  the  two  natures  were  so  united  that  there  was  in  Him 
only  one  will  and  one  way  of  working.1  By  the  representa- 
tions of  some  bishops  (Theodorus  being  probably  of  the 
number,  and,  still  more  probably,  Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople), the  Emperor  was  induced  to  believe  that  the 
Monophysites  would  certainly  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  if, 
the  general  question  whether  there  be  one  or  two  natures  in 
Christ  being  generally  avoided,  it  were  affirmed  that  there  was 
in  Him  fita  deavSpucr)  ivepyeia  ["  one  Divinely-human  way  of 
working "],  a  formula  on  which  all  might  agree,  as  the 
Church  had  been  entirely  silent  on  the  question  of  the  will. 
As  early  as  622  the  Emperor  wrote  to  the  Metropolitan  of 
Cyprus,  enjoining  conformity  to  this  dogmatic  formula.  But 
it  was  not  till   638   that,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Pope 

sv  QlX-/i[/.u,  ko.)  fiia.  Wipyiia., 
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Honorius,  as  well  as  of  Cyrus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
had  been  elevated  to  his  see  eight  years  before  as  being  a 
Monothelite,  he  issued  his  famous  edict,  composed  by  Sergius 
of  Constantinople,  and  called  eK06<ri<;  t?}?  7r[areco<;.  This 
edict  did  not  positively  denounce  the  doctrine  of  two  wills, 
but  declared  that  the  Catholic  faith  required  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  only  one  will  in  Christ.  The  e/c#ecri9  was  received 
generally  with  submission  in  the  east,  though  there  the 
Palestinian  monk  Sophronius,  who  became  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, had,  before  the  edict  appeared,  contended  earnestly  as 
the  champion  of  the  doctrine  which  it  discountenanced. 
There,  too,  some  time  later,  the  abbot  Maximus,  who  had  once 
been  an  imperial  secretary,  distinguished  himself  on  the 
same  side  by  his  great  earnestness  and  ability,  and  by  the 
stedfastness  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  convictions  till  at 
last  he  was  mutilated  and  murdered  for  them.  But  in  the 
west  the  opposition  to  the  eK0€ai<;  was  general  and  decided. 
The  immediate  successors  of  Honorius  declared  against  it, 
and  one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  the 
Monothelite  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whose  name  was 
Paulus  (646).  In  648  the  Emperor  Constans  II.  withdrew 
the  edict  that  had  caused  such  vehement  dispute,  and  issued 
another,  in  which  he  sought  to  reach  the  same  end — the 
pacification  of  the  contending  parties — but  by  means  equally 
ineffectual  and  unwarrantable,  though  more  impartial.  This 
edict  was  called  tuVo?  t?}?  Trio-Tews  ["  Type  of  the  Faith  "].  It 
forbade,  under  penalties,  all  controversy  on  the  "  wills,"  and 
required  all,  priests  and  people,  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  the  established  symbols  (which  had  not  expressed  anything 
on  the  subject).  At  the  first  Lateran  Synod,  Pope  Martin  I. 
condemned  both  edicts,  and  anathematised  a  number  of 
Monothelite  bishops.  He  was  soon  after  seized  as  a  traitor, 
tortured  and  banished,  and  at  last  died  of  starvation  in  the 
Crimea. 

But  the  cause  of  the  martyred  pope  was  in  the  end 
triumphant.  The  Monothelite  heresy  was  authoritatively 
condemned  at  the  sixth  ecumenical  council  —  the  First 
Trullan.1     It  was  summoned  in  680  by  the  Emperor  Con- 

1  "Trullan"  (r^xxo?),  from  the  dome  over  the  hall  of  the  imperial  palace 
where  the  bishops  assembled,  or  from  the  shell-like  shape  of  the  hall  itself. 
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stantine  Pogonatus,  who  presided  in  person.  To  this  council 
Pope  Agatho  sent  legates  with  an  Epistola  Dogmatica,  which 
seems  to  have  had  as  great  weight  as  that  of  Leo  had 
more  than  two  centuries  before.  After  deliberations  that 
were  protracted  through  many  sessions,  it  was  decided  that 
there  were  in  Christ  "two  natural  wills  and  two  natural 
operations,  without  division,  without  conversion  or  change, 
with  nothing  like  antagonism,  and  nothing  like  confusion."  1 
"Two  natural  wills  not  in  opposition"  (8uo  cfcvaifca  Oekr^iara 
ov%  virevavTta)  are  the  most  important  words.  Theodoras, 
Sergius,  Honorius,  and  all  who  had  maintained  the  Mono- 
thelite  heresy,  were  anathematised,  and  the  anathema  was 
subsequently  abundantly  confirmed  by  both  popes  and 
councils. 

Although  a  last  spasmodic  effort  in  favour  of  the  Mono- 
thelite  heresy  was  made  by  an  Emperor  (Philippicus  Bardanes) 
thirty  years  later,  it  rapidly  disappeared.2  It  is  generally 
believed,  however,  that  the  old  sect  is  represented  in  the 
Maronites,  who,  secure  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  maintained  an  independent  existence,  and  held 
the  doctrine  of  one  will,  till,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  they 
submitted  to  the  Church  of  Eome.  But  what  their  dogmatic 
view  exactly  was  has  been  disputed.  So  also  it  is  disputed 
whether  they  take  their  name  from  a  monk,  Maro,  of  the 
sixth  century,  or  from  a  patriarch  of  that  name  who  died  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth. 

There  are  three  things  that  give  importance  to  the  Mon- 
oth elite  controversy. 

1.  It  brings  to  a  very  sharp  point  the  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  two  perfect  natures  co-existing  in  one  person. 
Can  the  human  nature  be  regarded  as  complete  without  the 
human  will  ?      If  not,  how  is  it  possible   to  conceive  of  two 

1  0lot  xXnifaS)  xou  tLvQpwrrov  aXfiflw; — tov  ccvtov  Ix  ^pv^rji  Xoyixh;  xai  rufiuro;,  xai 
Ouo  <pv<rixa;  6i\yi<rn;  nroi  diXw/xara  iv  olIitZ  xcti  Sua  <pv<rixas  ivipyila;,  aSiccipira;, 
a.Tf>i<7trui$,  aftipltrrus,  a/ruy^ura/s,  xu.ro.  rhv  tuv  ayiav  ira.ripciiv  oUaffxaXicit,  wtravrta; 
xYipvrrofiiv — xai  2va  (tit  Qvirtxu.  hXri^ara  ol^  vTtvavriu.  to  avfytuffuiov  aurou  6'iXnp.a., 
uvrorxirirofAivov  tcu  6na>  ccutou  xu)  vruvtrDivu  6iXfifAU,Ti, 

At  the  thirteenth  sitting,  the  anathema  was  pronounced  over  the  authors  and 
adherents  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine. 

2  Bardanes  was  overthrown  in  713  in  a  military  rising,  and  his  eyes  were  put 
out.  Anastasius  II.,  immediately  after  his  accession,  declared  his  attachment 
to  the  orthodox  faith. 
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wills  in  the  one  willing  subject  ?  This  is  a  point  at  which  no 
new  difficulty  is  raised,  but  it  is  one  at  which  many  have  felt 
most  deeply  the  difficulty  of  the  general  question :  "  How  can 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  mortal  and  the  immortal,  man 
and  God,  form  a  real  personal  unity  ? "  Or,  as  some  would 
put  it,  "  How  can  there  be  a  true  and  proper  incarnation  ? " 
That  is  the  difficulty  that  the  symbol  of  Chalcedon  presents, 
but,  happily,  does  not  attempt  to  solve.  The  attempt  would 
have  involved  further  formulation.  As  it  is,  some  may  say 
they  find  too  much  in  the  symbol,  but,  if  too  much  is  exacted 
of  the  understanding,  shall  we  not  all  say  that  too  little  is 
found  in  it  for  the  believing,  loving  soul,  which  sees  in  the 
living  Christ  of  the  gospels  a  fulness  of  the  Divine  and  a 
fulness  of  the  human  which  no  creed  can  express  ?  The 
imposition  of  the  dead  hand  of  the  Enlightener  has  a  meaning, 
and  has  no  doubt  done  good ;  but  what  is  it  to  the  power  of 
the  Redeemer  as  He  dwelt  among  us — to  the  living  hand  that 
touched  the  leper,  took  up  the  little  children,  seized  the 
sinking  Peter,  was  lifted  up  in  blessing  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  ?  But  there,  again,  is  the  mystery — the  hand  of  an 
omnipotent  Divine  Saviour.  We  have  it  in  the  lively  oracles, 
as  well  as  in  the  stiff  creed.  We  do  not  escape  mystery  by 
leaving  the  herbarium  for  the  garden — the  decisions  of  councils 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on  which  they  profess  to  be  founded. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  argued  during  this  controversy 
that  the  God-man  speaks  of  Himself  as  having  a  human  will : 
"  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me ;  "  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done."  Moreover,  it 
was  argued  that  we  need  a  Redeemer  made  like  unto  us  in 
our  whole  nature,  and  if  anything  in  our  nature  specially 
needed  redemption,  it  was  the  will,  in  which  sin  originated. 
It  behoved  that  the  nature  that  was  to  be  redeemed  should 
first  be  taken,  taken  wholly,  and  by  no  means  without  the 
will.  Another  argument,  on  which  stress  was  laid  by  Agatho, 
was  that  will  is  a  property  of  the  nature,  not  a  proprietas 
personalis;  otherwise  we  should  be  compelled  to  accept 
three  wills  in  the  Trinity. 

2.  The  history  of  the  controversy  shows  us  a  pope  con- 
demned and  anathematised  by  an  ecumenical  council  on  a 
supposition  of  heresy.     The  fact  is  undeniable — it  never  was 
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denied  except  by  one  writer,  Baronius — hut  it  is  not  put 
quite  in  the  true  light  by  Kurtz  when  he  says :  "  The  synod 
went  so  far  as  to  transmit  to  the  pope  an  account  of  its 
transactions  and  to  request  him  to  ratify  its  decrees.  Still 
the  Greeks  managed  to  put  some  wormwood  into  the  pope's 
cup  by  carrying  it  that  the  council  anathematised  Pope 
Honorius  along  with  the  other  representatives  of  the  Mono- 
thelite  heresy." 1  The  papal  legates,  far  from  protesting 
against  the  anathema,  signed  it.  Leo  II.,  the  successor  of 
Agatho,  who  died  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  council, 
confirmed  the  proceedings  with  the  anathema,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  the  authors  of  the  heretical  dogma, 
including  Honorius,  who  was  expressly  mentioned,  were 
anathematised  by  the  popes  in  the  confession  of  faith  which 
they  took  at  their  accession.  Still  further,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  ecumenical  councils  confirmed  the  decisions  of  the 
sixth,  and,  in  particular,  the  condemnation  of  Honorius. 
Nothing  in  history  is  more  certain  than  that  that  pope  declared 
himself,  and  wrote  and  argued,  in  favour  of  the  Monothelites, 
and  that  he  was  condemned  by  council  after  council,  and  pope 
after  pope,  on  that  ground.  The  efforts  made  to  reconcile  the 
facts  with  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  are  astounding. 
They  amount  to  this ;  that  Honorius  mistook  the  question, 
and,  when  he  argued  for  the  Monothelite  doctrine,  meant 
only  that  there  were  not  two  antagonistic  wills  in  Christ. 
In  one  writer  who  takes  this  ground,  I  find  the  following : 
"  The  greatest  want  of  clearness  is  shown  by  Honorius  in  his 
comment  on  the  passage,  '  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done : ' 
Ista  enim  propter  nos  dicta  sunt,  quibus  dcclit  cxemplum,  ut 
sequamur  vestigia  ejus,  pius  magistcr  discipulos  imbuens,  ut  non 
suam  wiusquisque  nostrum,  scd  potius  Domini  in  omnibus  prcc- 
ferat  voluntatem."  2  This  is  precisely  the  explanation  offered 
by  other  Monothelites — that  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
spoke  as  if  He  had  a  human  will.3     But  let  us  accept  the 

1  [§  82,  8  ;  §  52,  8  of  new  translation.] 

-  ["These  things  were  spoken  on  account  of  us,  to  whom  He  gave  an  example 
that  we  should  follow  His  footsteps — a  Holy  Teacher  impressing  on  His  disciples 
that  each  of  us  should  prefer,  not  His  own  will,  but  rather,  in  all  things,  the 
will  of  the  Lord."] 

3  Tope  John  IV.  apologised  to  the  Emperor  (Constantine  Pogonatus)  for 
Honorius:  "He  meant  only  that  there  were  not  two  contrary  wills  in  Christ 
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defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Honorius,  and  what  then  ?  We 
are  asked  to  put  our  faith  in  a  judge  who  is  infallible,  but  who 
may  be  under  an  entirely  false  apprehension  of  the  question 
on  which  he  is  called  to  decide.  Of  all  the  historical  proofs 
against  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  this  has  been  the  greatest 
"  crux  "  to  Eoman  Catholic  historians. 

3.  The  controversy  shows  in  blackest  colours  the  fruitless 
barbarity  with  which  Byzantine  despots,  untaught  by  the 
disastrous  failures  of  the  past,  still  strove  to  enforce  their 
own  will  in  matters  of  faith.  The  most  prominent  sufferers 
were  Martin  I.  and  the  abbot  Maximus.1  The  former,  who 
had  condemned  both  the  efcOeaa  aud  the  two?  at  the  first 
Lateran  Synod,  was  seized,  dragged  a  prisoner  to  Constan- 
tinople, condemned  as  a  traitor  without  being  heard,  or — what 
was  as  bad — after  being  heard  with  the  utmost  impatience 
and  contempt,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  torn  in  pieces.  The 
sentence,  indeed,  was  not  carried  into  execution,  but  he  was 
banished  to  the  Crimea,  and  there  died,  it  is  said,  of  starvation, 
after  bearing  all  with  a  holy  fortitude  that  knew  no  bitterness, 
but  was  worthy  of  a  Chrysostom  or  of  a  Stephen,  and  glorify- 
ing to  their  common  Master — manifesting  such  a  spirit  that 
we  may  say  that,  if  Christianity  had  continued  to  be  thus 
represented  in  high  places,  she  would,  as  she  had  brought  a 
ministry  of  mercy  to  Eome  in  her  age  and  decrepitude,  have 

— as  there  are  in  us — the  will  of  the  spirit  and  the  will  of  the  flesh."  So,  too, 
Abbot  Maximus,  when  in  Africa  (645),  in  conference  with  Pyrrhus,  the  successor 
of  Sergius. 

But  Honorius  was  condemned  afterwards. 

According  to  Hefele,  the  pope  was  sound  at  heart,  but  did  not  hit  the  correct 
expression:  "All  he  meant  was  a  pure  human  will,  morally  at  one  with  the 
Divine." 

It  is  common  enough  to  argue  against  what  is  supposed  to  be  involved  in 
the  opposite  doctrine  (two,  and  therefore  conflicting  wills),  but  Honorius  ex- 
pressly said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  seem  either  a  Nestorian  or  a  Eutychian. 

"  Concludamus  itaque  "  (says  Natalis  Alexander),  "  Honorium  a  sexta  synodo 
damnatum  non  fuisse  ut  hrereticum  sed  ut  lueresis  et  htereticoruin  fautorem, 
atque  reum  negligentite  in  illis  coercendis ;  et  justo  fuisse  damnatum,  quia 
eadem  culpa  erroris  fautores  ac  auctores  ipsi  tenentur.  Honorius  cum  Sergio, 
Cyro.  .  .  loquutus  est  (eorumque  voces  usurpavit),  sed  meute  catholica,  et  sensu 
ab  eorum  errore  penitus  alieno  ;  siquidem  absolute  duas  voluntates  Christi  non 
negavit,  sed  voluntates  pugnantes." 

1  He  was  abbot  of  Chrysopolis,  near  Chalcedon.  He  was  the  author  of  five 
dialogues  on  the  Trinity,  and  in  his  other  works  treats  of  the  incarnation— 
particularly  of  the  "two  wills." 
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been  a  meet  nurse  for  the  savage  child  from  the  forests  of  the 
north,  to  whom  the  dominion  was  given  and  in  whom  lay 
the  hope  of  civilisation. 

As  to  the  octogenarian  Maximus,  they  ploughed  upon  his 
back,  tore  out  his  tongue,  cut  off  his  right  hand,  and  drove  him 
away  to  a  land  of  barbarians,  among  whom  he  died.1 

And  why  were  those  men  thus  tortured,  mutilated  and 
killed,  but  just  because  they  would  not  surrender  their 
convictions  at  the  bidding  of  an  Emperor  to  whom  they  were 
•a  matter  of  absolute  indifference,  but  whose  will  it  was  to 
have  unity  and  peace,  seeking  these  where  they  are  not,  and 
cannot  be  found — in  the  suppression  of  free  inquiry  and  free 
speech  ?  It  is  not  only  on  the  religious  soil  that  fanaticism 
grows.  Eeason  itself  has  had  its  fanatical  worshippers,  and 
here  we  see  the  desire  for  union,  or  what  in  this  case  amounts 
much  to  the  same  thing — the  love  of  power  in  matters  of 
faith — grow  to  a  passion  as  wild,  intolerant,  and  detestable  as 
the  fiercest  and  narrowest  bigotry.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
barbarity  was  fruitless.  It  would  have  been  more  deplorable 
had  it  succeeded.  In  all  nations  where  history  is  studied, 
we  may  hope  that  the  wTords  of  the  Christian  Cicero  will  take 
deep  root :  Religio  cogi  non  potest ;  verbis  potiics  quam  verber- 
ibus  res  agenda  est,  ut  sit  voluntas. 

1  At  Colchis,  in  662. 


CHAPTER    LV. 

THE    PELAGIAN    AND    THE    SEMI-PELAGIAN    CONTROVERSY. 

From  the  controversies  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Persons  of  the  Trinity  to  the  Divine  essence  and 
to  one  another,  and  from  the  controversies  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  to  His  Divine  Person 
and  to  one  another,  we  pass  now,  in  the  natural  and  historical 
order,  to  the  controversy  concerning  the  relation  of  the  human 
will  to  the  Divine  grace.  This  question,  it  is  obvious,  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  fundamental  Christian  doctrine 
of  redemption.  What  do  we  know  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  human  sinfulness  from  which  redemption  is  needed  ? 
What  power  for  good,  if  any,  has  man  in  his  unregenerate 
condition  ?  Anthropological  questions  of  this  kind  were 
little  agitated  in  the  east.  They  were  discussed  chiefly  in 
the  west,  where  the  type  of  mind — and  this  is  the  explanation 
usually  made — was  more  practical.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, noticed  by  some,  that  though  Pelagianism  was  con- 
demned (incidentally,  and  without  much  examination)  by  the 
third  ecumenical  council,  yet  none  of  the  four  Greek  his- 
torians, Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Evagrius,  though 
they  treat  of  that  period,  make  the  slightest  mention  of  the 
controversy.  As  to  the  particular  but  extremely  important 
point — the  question  of  free-will — it  is  frequently  said  that 
the  eastern  divines,  one  and  all,  claimed  for  man  full  liberty 
of  action,  whether  it  impelled  him  to  rise  to  a  closer  life  with 
God,  or  to  sink  into  greater  depths  of  sin.  To  this,  however, 
it  has  been  as  frequently  answered  that  all  they  meant  was 
to  claim  for  man  spontaneous  action,  and  to  assert  individual 
accountability.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Greek 
fathers  used  many  expressions  that  cannot  be  thus  explained 
away,  and  probably  they  are  right  who  assign  them,  upon  the 
whole,  an  intermediate  position  between  Augustinianism  and 

2n 
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Pelagianism,  as  holding,  though  without  formulation,  a  syner- 
gism, in  which  the  human  will  and  Divine  grace  stand  as 
equal  factors  in  conversion,  while  the  terms  Augustinianism 
and  Pelagianism  express  a  monergism — the  former  a  Divine, 
the  latter  a  human,  monergism — the  former  making  man's 
part  wholly  the  work  of  grace,  the  latter  making  grace  a  mere 
external  help.  But,  while  this  may  be  true  as  a  general 
account,  there  are  passages  that  represent  the  activity  as 
beginning  with  man.  When  we  have  chosen,  teaches  Chry- 
sostom,  then  God  grants  help ;  and,  he  adds,  when  we  ascribe 
all  good  to  God,  this  is  done  in  accordance  with  a  common 
figure  of  speech ;  as,  for  example,  we  ascribe  the  building  of 
a  house  to  the  architect,  though  others  also,  the  work-people 
and  the  proprietor,  have  contributed  their  part.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  teaches  that  by  the  sin  of  Adam  man  has  lost 
immortality  and  that  closer  walk  with  God  which  was  enjoyed 
in  Paradise,  and  that,  moreover,  a  certain  predominance  of  the 
flesh  over  the  spirit  has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  yet  not  of  such  a  nature  that  he  has  lost  the 
liberty  to  choose  the  good,  though  to  use  this  liberty  aright 
he  needs  Divine  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  darker  view  of  human  nature  in 
its  fallen  condition  is  traced  back  to  a  western,  an  African, 
older  than  Augustine  by  two  centuries — Tertullian.  Blunt 
is  in  part  accounting  for  the  anthropology  of  the  west  when 
he  says :  "  Africa,  the  nursing-mother  of  Latin  Christianity, 
was  also  matricula  causidicorum  (Juv.  Sat.,  vii.  148).  Ter- 
tullian was  actually  versed  in  Eoman  law,  and  his  writings 
in  every  page  betray  the  legal  mind.  His  authority  of  pre- 
scription was  an  application  of  legal  principle  and  precedent ; 
his  arguments  against  heresy  and  error  are  logical  deductions 
from  data  that  were  to  the  Christian  what  the  maxims  and 
decisions  of  the  law  were  to  the  jurisconsult.  The  origin  of 
evil,  the  question  which  lay  at  the  root  of  every  early  heresy, 
was  referred  by  him  scripturally  to  the  transgression  of  our 
first  parents,  but  from  them  it  descended,  inbred  in  the  very 
blood  and  bone  of  our  nature  ;  as  the  attaint  of  slavery  attached 
to  the  offspring  of  endless  generations,  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  manumission." 

At  the  same  time,  Blunt  maintains  that  "  guilt  was  scarcely 
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held  by  Tertullian,  or  by  any  other  writer  before  Augustine, 
to  be  a  result  of  original  sin ; "  by  which  I  take  him  to  mean 
involved  in,  and  necessarily  flowing  from,  original  sin.  In 
the  same  way  are  explained  the  strongest  passages  from 
Ambrose :  "  Before  our  birth  we  are  tainted  with  contagion, 
and  before  the  enjoyment  of  light  we  receive  injury  in  our 
very  origin,  and  are  conceived  in  sin.  .  .  .  The  mother 
generates  each  human  being  in  iniquity.  .  .  .  The  babe  of  a 
single  day  is  not  without  sin."  Here,  it  is  said,  we  are  to 
take  sin  only  as  an  abstract  idea ;  and  similarly  in  the 
passage,  "  We  have  all  sinned  in  the  first  man,"  where  it  is 
added :  "  By  natural  succession  there  is  a  succession  also  of 
faultiness  {culpa:)  transmitted  from  one  to  all.  Fuit  Adam, 
ct  in  Mo  fuimas  omncs.  Periit  Adam,  ct  in  Mo  ycrierunt 
omnes."1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ambrose  takes  a  strong 
view  of  original  sin,  whether  individual  guilt  be  involved  or 
not,  and,  further,  that  he  teaches  a  synergism,  representing 
grace  as  needful  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Divine  life.  I 
believe,  however,  there  is  no  passage  in  Ambrose  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  personal  election  is  clearly  asserted, 
but  there  are  many  passsges  that  seem  at  variance  with  it. 
Augustine  himself  did  not  for  some  time  hold  the  doctrine 
of  total  human  inability,  which  unconditional  election  pre- 
supposes ;  and,  as  to  original  sin,  he  took  the  common  view 
that  it  consisted  mainly  in  ignorance,  weakened  power,  and 
proneness  to  evil.  He  had  formed  more  rigid  views,  how- 
ever, before  the  controversy  with  Pelagius  broke  out. 

The  first  who  openly  denied  the  vitium  originis  (an  ex- 
pression of  Tertullian  and  of  Hilary,  who,  however,  ascribed 
to  fallen  man  the  power  of  originating  faith  in  his  own  soul), 
appears  to  have  been  a  Palestinian  monk  named  Euffinus. 
"  The  only  ill,"  he  is  said  to  have  taught,  though  this  is  pro- 
bably a  defective  account  of  his  teaching — "  The  only  ill 
inherited  from  Adam  was  freedom  to  follow  in  his  steps." 
He  was  joined  by  a  brother  monk  from  Britain,  called  Morgan, 
which,  translated  from  Welsh  into  Latin,  became  Marigena 
{"  Born  by  the  Sea "),  and,  into  Greek,  Pelagius.  To  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  less  famous  man  of  the  same  name, 
though  of  a  different  country,  he  was  often  called  Brito. 
1  [Exposit.  Evany.  Lucce,  vii.  §  30.] 
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Several  writers  have  spoken  of  his  broad  shoulders,  thick 
neck,  and  fat  face,  and  founded  on  his  appearance  a  charge 
of  lascivious  living,  which  rests  on  no  other  evidence.  The 
language  of  the  great  St.  Jerome,  however,  does  not  suggest 
the  idea  of  voluptuousness  and  epicureanism.  He  describes 
him  as  Scotorum  jpultibus  prcegravatus — "  heavy  from  feeding 
on  Scotch  porridge."  Language  of  this  sort,  however,  is  never 
used  by  Augustine,  whose  references  confirm  the  received 
opinion  that  Pelagius  was  a  learned,  mild-tempered  man  of 
irreproachable  character — unless  he  be  held  as  convicted 
of  sometimes  employing  words  with  intentional  ambiguity. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  that  Pelagius, 
the  Briton,  came  to  Eome.  He  would  then,  it  is  supposed, 
be  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  for,  according  to  a  common 
tradition,  which,  however,  is  unsupported,  he  was  born  in  the 
same  year  as  his  great  adversary  (35-4).  When  he  arrived 
in  the  capital,  his  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  Euffinus 
was  increased  by  his  coming  in  contact  with  people  who 
rejected  the  earnest  demands  of  the  Gospel  on  the  ground 
that  human  nature  was  wholly  corrupt.  But  instances  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  vitvum  originis  wras  thus  perverted, 
he  is  said  to  have  encountered  also  in  his  own  island,  and 
among  the  monks.  The  famous  saying  of  Augustine  :  Da 
quod jubcs,  ct  jube  quod  vis  ["Give  what  Thou  commandest, 
and  command  what  Thou  wilt  "],  which  occurs  in  the  Con- 
fessions, was  reported  to  him,  and  gave  him  such  offence  that 
he  almost  broke  with  the  bishop  from  whose  lips  he  heard 
the  quotation.  Such  language  he  thought  inconsistent  with 
responsibility.  The  obligation  to  obey  God's  commands 
rested  on  the  sufficiency  of  man's  unassisted  power,  his 
absolute  freedom  of  choice.  His  view  was  afterwards  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  Demetrius,  which  has  been  preserved. 
"  As  often,"  he  says,  "  as  I  have  to  speak  of  moral  improve- 
ment and  the  leading  of  a  holy  life,  I  am  accustomed  to  set 
forth  first  the  power  and  quality  of  human  nature,  and  to 
show  what  it  can  accomplish.  For  never  are  we  able  to 
enter  the  path  of  the  virtues,  unless  hope,  as  companion, 
draws  us  to  them.  For  every  longing  after  anything  dies 
within  us  so  soon  as  we  despair  of  attaining  that  thing." 
Although   Pelagius  at  this  time  wrote  Commentaries  on  the 
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Pauline  epistles,  in  which  he  stated  his  views,  public  atten- 
tion was  not  drawn  to  his  principles  till  he  gained  the 
alliance  of  the  advocate  Ccelestius,  who,  according  to  some, 
was  an  Italian,  according  to  others,  a  Scotsman,  whom  he  had 
converted,  or,  at  all  events,  gained  for  the  ascetic  life,  induc- 
ing him  to  give  up  his  profession.  It  was  with  this  man, 
3'ounger,  more  energetic  and  argumentative  than  his  teacher, 
that  the  public  controversy  broke  out.  After  the  sack  of 
Borne  by  the  Goths,  under  Alaric,  in  411,  the  two  friends 
betook  themselves  to  Carthage,  where  Ccelestius  remained 
for  a  considerable  period,  while  Pelagius  soon  sailed  for 
Palestine,  where  Jerome  was  for  a  time  his  friend.  Ccelestius, 
continuing  to  labour  at  Carthage,  where  a  very  different 
anthropology  from  his  had  been  developing  itself,  was  rash 
enough  to  seek  the  office  of  presbyter ;  whereupon  Paulinas 
of  Milan,  the  biographer  of  Ambrose,  came  forward  as  his 
accuser  at  a  synod  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop 
Aurelius  (412  or  411),  and  charged  him  with  advancing 
seven  heretical  propositions.     These  were : — 

1.  Adam  would  have  died  even  if  he  had  not  sinned ;  2. 
The  sin  of  Adam  injured  only  himself;  3.  All  newly-born 
children  are  in  the  same  position  as  Adam  was  in  before  the 
fall ;  4.  Men  neither  die  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  nor 
rise  again  in  consequence  of  Christ's  resurrection  ;  5.  Newly 
born  children  who  die  without  baptism  inherit  eternal  life ; 
6.  The  law,  as  well  as  the  Gospel,  leads  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  7.  Even  before  Christ's  coming  there  were  sinless  men. 

The  main  proposition,  that  on  which  the  whole  controversy 
hinged,  is  the  third,  or,  if  you  will,  the  second,  for  the  one 
seems  to  involve  the  other.  Ccelestius,  though  he  maintained 
that  his  speculative  principles  left  the  substance  of  the  faith 
untouched,  was  unable  to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
synod,  and,  instead  of  being  appointed  to  the  office  he  had 
sought,  was  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
He  was  successful,  however,  in  Ephesus,  to  which  he  departed 
immediately  after  his  condemnation  at  Carthage.  The  teach- 
ing of  Ccelestius  made  a  considerable,  though  transient,  im- 
pression in  Africa,  and  gained  adherents  numerous  enough 
to  call  forth  several  writings  from  Augustine,  who  had  not 
been  present  at  the  synod  (411). 
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The  residence  of  Pelagius  in  Palestine  was  the  occasion  of 
the  controversy's  being  transplanted  to  that  country,  where 
it  broke  out  soon  after  the  first  ecclesiastical  decision  was 
given  in  the  west. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  was  a  fundamental 
difference  between  Jerome  and  Pelagius  on  the  question  of 
the  vitium  originis  ;  but  the  monk  of  Bethlehem,  unlike  those 
high-souled  men,  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  was  wont  to 
appear  to  great  disadvantage  in  theological  disputes.  In  this 
case  he  was  irritated  because  Pelagius  presumed  to  find  fault 
with  some  passages  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  and  because  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  In 
the  aversion  to  Pelagius  which  such  causes  produced,  and 
which  led  him  to  pronounce  him  indoctus  calumniator  he 
was  strengthened  by  a  young  Spanish  clergyman,  Orosius, 
a  scholar  of  Augustine's,  who  by  his  advice  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  east  in  order  to  extend  his  studies  under 
the  guidance  of  Jerome.  At  a  synod  held  at  Jerusalem 
in  415,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  John,  Orosius  ap- 
peared as  the  accuser  of  Pelagius,  but  was  not  so  successful 
as  Paulinus  had  been  at  Carthage.  The  president  was 
favourable  to  Pelagius,  and,  besides,  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  carrying  on  the  discussion,  as  Pelagius  apparently  was  the 
only  one  present  who  knew  both  Greek  and  Latin,  Orosius 
being  able  to  speak  only  the  latter,  and  the  interpreter  that 
was  employed  performing  his  part  badly.  In  the  end  it  was 
ngreed  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  of  Pome,  Innocent 
I.  In  the  same  year  (415),  another  synod  for  the  trial  of 
Pelagius  was  held  at  Diospolis,  the  Lydda  of  Scripture.  It 
was  attended  by  fourteen  bishops,  and  was  under  the  friendly 
presidence  of  Eulogius  of  Ca3sarea.  Here  two  bishops, 
Heros  and  Lazarus,  who  had  been  banished  from  Gaul,  made 
a  complaint  in  writing  in  concert  with  Jerome,  but  Pelagius 
succeeded  in  justifying  himself  against  some  twelve  charges 
which  were  brought  against  him,  his  success,  it  is  alleged,  being- 
won  chiefly  by  ambiguities  of  expression,  which  had  a  Catholic 
sound.  The  result  was  that  he  was  recognised  as  orthodox 
by  this  synodus  miscrabilis,  as  Jerome  called  it — a  result, 
however,  which  was  due,  not  merely,  if  at  all,  to  the  timidity, 
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or,  as  his  adversaries  called  it,  the  duplicity  of  Pelagius,  but 
to  the  violence  of  Jerome  himself,  and,  above  all,  to  the  in- 
definiteness  of  the  Greek  theology.  This  is  briefly,  and,  so 
far,  well  put  by  Guericke : — 

"  The  Eastern  Church  still  held  the  earlier  and  less  definitely- 
stated  type  of  doctrine  respecting  human  apostasy  and  cor- 
ruption, which  had  prevailed  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
— a  type  of  anthropology  which,  indeed,  in  its  general  sub- 
stance and  whole  intent  was  contrary  to  the  Pelagian,  but 
which,  unlike  that  of  Augustine  and  the  western  Latin 
fathers  who  preceded  him,  did  not,  by  profound,  exact,  and 
thorough  analyses  and  definitions,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
Pelagian  modifications  and  deductions.  When,  consequently, 
Pelagius  appeared  in  the  east,  professing  in  general  terms  his 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  redemption, — by  which  he 
meant  only  an  external  arrangement  and  economy  of  God, 
whereby  the  human  mind  is  enlightened  by  the  perfect 
morality  taught  in  Scriptures,  and  is  stimulated  and  aided 
by  precept  and  example  to  the  practice  of  virtue, — the 
Oriental  mind  was  easily  induced  to  accept  the  statement  as 
sufficient,  and  the  more  so  because  of  its  aversion  to  all  close 
and  perplexing  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin."  x 

At  Diospolis  Pelagius  disavowed  the  opinions  ascribed  to 
Ccelestius  and  condemned  at  Carthage  in  411,  but  he  would 
not  call  them  heretical.  All  he  would  admit  was  that  there 
was  folly  in  some  of  the  propositions  ascribed  to  Coelestius. 
Augustine  says  of  the  decision  of  that  Palestinian  synod : 
"  It  was  not  heresy  that  was  there  acquitted,  but  the  man  that 
denied  the  heresy."  He  had  been  informed  of  the  acquittal 
by  Pelagius  himself,  who  sent  him  an  exulting  communica- 
tion on  the  subject ;  and  it  would  seem  that  in  the  east  the 
triumph  of  Pelagius  called  forth  too  many  demonstrations,  for 
a  multitude,  headed  by  ecclesiastics,  broke  into  the  monastery 
at  Bethlehem,  set  it  on  fire,  and  compelled  the  aged  Jerome, 
who  had  been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  prosecution,  to  take 
to  flight. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  verdict  of  Diospolis  could  give 
satisfaction  in  Africa.      Not  only  did  Augustine  combat  the 
Pelagian  doctrine   with  new   ardour   in   many   writings,  but 
1  Church  Bistoi-y,  vol.  i.  p.  385  [Shedd's  trans.]. 
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two  synods,  convoked  the  following  year  (416),  the  one  at 
Carthage,  attended  by  sixty-eight  bishops,  and  the  other  at 
Milevium,  attended  by  sixty-one,  solemnly  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  condemnation.  These  synods  sent  information  of 
their  proceedings  to  Innocent  I.  of  Eome,  soliciting  his  ap- 
probation and  concurrence ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  synodical 
communication,  there  came  to  him  a  letter  from  five  African 
bishops,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  was  one,  accusing 
Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  of  denying  "  grace "  in  the  proper 
biblical  sense,  and  understanding  by  it  partly  man's  natural 
powers,  and  partly  the  historical  revelation.  Innocent,  with- 
out waiting  to  receive  any  explanation  from  the  other  side, 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  African  verdict,  and  at  the 
same  time  commended  the  synods  for  having  appealed  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  Next  year  (417)  Innocent  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Zosimus,  who  was  probably,  as  his  name 
indicates,  from  the  east,  and  who  is  supposed  not  to  have 
shared  the  dogmatic  convictions  which  his  predecessor  had 
expressed.  His  knowledge  of  the  controversy  that  had  arisen 
he  drew  partly  from  a  letter  which  Pelagius  had  addressed  to 
Innocent,  and  which  had  not  been  brought  to  Piome  till  after 
that  pope's  death,  and  partly  from  oral  communication  with 
Ccelestius,  who  had  appeared  in  the  capital.  Ccelestius  not 
only  had  interviews  with  Zosimus,  but  presented  a  creed 
evincing  great  skill  both  in  the  use  of  orthodox  phraseology 
and  in  the  art  of  flattering  the  Apostolic  See.1  "  Free-will," 
it  says,  "  we  do  so  own  as  to  say  that  we  always  stand  in 
need  of  God's  help,  and  that  as  well  they  are  in  an  error  who 
say  with  the  Manicheans  that  a  man  cannot  avoid  sin,  as  they 
who  affirm  with  Jovinian  that  a  man  cannot  sin.  For  both 
of  these  take  away  the  freedom  of  the  will.  But  we  say  that 
a  man  always  is  in  a  state  that  he  may  sin  or  may  not  sin,  so 
as  to  own  ourselves  always  to  be  of  a  free-will.  This  is,  most 
blessed  pope,  our  faith  which  we  have  always  learned  in  the 
Catholic  Church  and  have  always  held.  In  which  if  there  be 
anything  unwarily  or  unskilfully  expressed,  we  desire  it  may 
be  amended  by  you,  who  do  hold  both  the  faith  and  the  see 
of  Peter.  And  if  this  our  confession  be  approved  by  the 
judgment  of  your  apostleship,  then  whosoever  shall  have 
1  The  creed  is  only  partially  preserved. 
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a  mind  to  find  fault  with  me  will  show  not  me  to  be 
a  heretic,  but  himself  unskilful,  or  spiteful,  or  even  no 
Catholic." 

To  this  "  shrewd  humility,"  as  Guericke  terms  it,  are  partly 
ascribed  the  strong  measures  which  Zosimus  immediately 
took.  He  wrote  to  the  African  bishops,  censuring  them  for 
not  having  sufficiently  investigated  the  matter  on  which  they 
had  pronounced,  and  for  having  indulged  in  hair-splitting 
speculations  which  they  vainly  imagined  would  make  them 
wise  above  what  is  written,  and,  while  thus  rebuking  them, 
requiring  either  that  accusers  should  appear  personally  at 
Pome  within  two  months,  or  that  the  charge  of  heresy  against 
Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  should  be  for  ever  abandoned. 

This  sentence,  favourable  to  Pelagianism,  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  papal  condemnation  of  Jansenism,  but  the 
circumstances  are  entirely  different.  Zosimus  cannot  be  said 
to  have  had  the  real  question  or  questions  before  him ;  and, 
further,  the  controversy  was  a  new  one — one  on  which  it 
could  not  be  said  that  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  already 
pronounced  with  a  decisive  and  consentient  voice.  It  is  a 
mere  supposition,  founded  chiefly  on  the  Greek  name,  that 
Zosimus  showed  a  bias  at  all ;  and,  as  the  representations  by 
which  he  was  misled  contained  nothing  positively  heretical,  his 
orthodoxy  remains  unimpeachable,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  discernment  or  his  fairness. 

But  Zosimus  soon  learned  that  the  Africans,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting, had  reaffirmed  their  decision  at  successive  synods,  and 
finally  at  a  provincial  council,  which  was  attended  by  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  bishops,  who,  after  asserting  their  in- 
dependence, laid  down  eight  or  nine  canons  in  condemnation 
of  Pelagianism.      These  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Whosoever  says  that  the  first  man  was  created  mortal, 
and  would  have  died  even  without  sin,  by  natural  necessity, 
let  him  be  anathema. 

2.  Whosoever  denies  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  or 
holds  that  the  language  of  the  baptismal  formula,  "  for  the 
remission  of  sins,"  when  applied  to  infants,  is  to  be  understood 
not  in  a  strict  but  in  a  loose  sense,  let  him  be  anathema. 

3.  Whosoever  says  that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  else- 
where, there  is  a  certain  middle  place,  where  children   dying 
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without  baptism  live  happy,  while  yet  without  baptism  they 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema. 

[This  proposition  is  doubtful.] 

4.  Whosoever  says  that  the  grace  of  God  whereby  a  man 
is  justified  through  Jesus  Christ  merely  effects  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  already  committed,  but  helps  not  to  avoid  sins  in  the 
future,  let  him  be  anathema. 

5.  Whosoever  says  that  grace  is  given  merely  to  bring  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will,  let  him  be  anathema. 

G.  Whosoever  says  that  the  grace  of  justification  is  given 
us  that  through  it  we  may  more  easily  perforin  that  which 
we  could  perform  without  the  grace — only  not  so  easily — let 
him  be  anathema. 

8.  Whosoever  says  the  saints  utter  the  petition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts,"  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  others,  let  him  be  anathema. 

9.  Whosoever  says  that  the  saints  utter  the  petition 
"Forgive  us  our  debts,"  only  from  humility,  let  him  be 
anathema.1 

The  canons  of  this  synod,  followed  up  by  imperial  edicts, 
and  particularly  by  a  rescript  which  Theoclosius  and  Honorius 
jointly  signed,  and  which  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment 
on  Pelagius  and  his  adherents,  effected  an  entire  change  in 
the  Roman  policy.  Zosimus,  surrounded  at  Borne  itself  by  a 
mightier  Anti-Pelagian  party  than  he  had  been  aware  of,  and 
intimidated  at  once  by  the  imperial  edicts  and  by  the  firm- 
ness of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  issued  a  circular  letter 
(epistola  tractoria),  in  which  he  expressed  concurrence  with 
the  condemnation  passed  by  the  African  bishops  on  the 
doctrines  and  the  persons  of  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius,  and 
which  he  sent  round  the  whole  Western  Church,  requiring, 
under  pain  of  deposition  and  banishment,  subscription  from 
all  bishops.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  bishops  who  refused  to 
sign  this  papal  document  were  deposed.  Among  them  was 
a  man  who  became  the  leading  theologian  and  controversialist 
on  the  Pelagian  side — Julian,  Bishop  of  Eclanum,  who,  soon 
after  his  ejection,  addressed,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the 
name   of  those   who   had   suffered  under  the  same  sentence, 

1  The  propositions  are  translated,  almost  literally,  from  Hefele. 
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a  letter  to  Zosimus,  demanding  that  a  general  council  should 
be  convoked  to  decide  the  question.  His  demand  having 
been  refused,  those  of  the  deposed  bishops  who  continued 
to  adhere  to  their  Pelagian  tenets,  sought  sympathy  in 
distant  quarters,  but  in  most  places  their  doctrines  were 
rejected.  In  the  year  429  some  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  party,  including  Julian  and  Ccelestius,  sought  refuge  at 
Constantinople  with  jSTestorius,  who,  though  he  disapproved 
of  some  of  their  views,  and  especially  of  their  denial  of  the 
tritium  originis,  gave  them  a  friendly  reception,  and  even 
inquired  of  the  Eoman  Bishop,  Ccelestius,  why  they  had 
been  condemned,  thus  showing,  obviously,  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  points  on  which  he  differed  from  them  as  of 
essential  importance. 

The  protection,  however,  which  Nestorius  accorded  them, 
was  fatal  to  their  cause,  for  it  was  generally  believed  in  the 
east  that  there  was  some  connection  between  their  doctrines 
and  his.  Hence,  at  the  third  ecumenical  council  (431), 
when  the  latter  were  condemned,  the  former  also  received, 
as  one  writer  expresses  it,  the  coup  cle  grdce.  Pelagians  are 
condemned  in  the  first  and  fourth  canons,  but  no  indication 
is  given  of  the  grounds  on  which  sentence  was  passed.  Thus, 
in  the  fourth  canon — and  there  is  nothing  more  explicit  in 
the  first — it  is  simply  said  :  "  The  Synod  decides  that  all 
who  fall  away  and  dare,  either  privately  or  publicly  (77  /car 
ISlav  r)  Btj/jloo-lo)  to  express  the  opinions  of  Nestorius  and 
Ccelestius  shall  be  deposed." 

But  even  if  the  ecumenical  council  had  explicitly  con- 
demned the  principal  points  in  the  Pelagian  system,  it  would 
not  follow  that  it  adopted  the  Augustinian.  In  fact,  the 
doctrines  of  grace  and  predestination  as  held  by  the  Bishop 
of  Hippo  never  have  been  accepted  by  the  Greek  Church. 
Schaff,  I  may  mention,  endeavours  to  show  that  there  was 
some  reason  for  putting  Pelagius  or  Ccelestius  in  the  same 
category  as  Nestorius  ;  for  "  indeed  there  is  a  certain  affinity 
between  them:  both  favour  an  abstract  separation  of  the 
Divine  and  the  human,  the  one  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
other  in  the  work  of  conversion,  forbidding  all  organic  unity 
of  life."  1     The  question  arises  whether,  on  the  principle  here 

1  [History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  801.] 
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laid  down,  we  ought  not  to  put  the  entire  ecumenical  council 
in  the  same  category  as  Nestorians.  For,  as  is  admitted  by 
Schaff  and  questioned  by  no  one,  the  Greek  Church,  though 
she  in  name  condemned  Pelagianism,  lias  never  received  the 
positive  doctrines  of  Augustine,  but  has  continued  to  teach 
synergistic  or  Semi-Pelagian  views,  thus  making  the  separa- 
tion between  the  human  and  the  Divine  in  the  work  of  con- 
version as  wide — to  say  the  least — as  the  separation  made 
by  Nestorius  between  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
In  short,  Schaff,  from  his  Augustinian  point  of  view,  has  .some 
show  of  reason  for  putting  Nestorians  and  Pelagians  in  the 
same  category,  but  the  ecumenical  council  of  Ephesus  did 
not  look  at  the  question  in  the  same  light,  and,  though  purely 
external  causes  may  have  led  them  to  suppose  a  connection 
between  the  two  heresies,  there  is  no  "round  for  believing 
that  they  held  any  views  on  the  human  will  and  the 
Divine  grace  that  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whom 
they  named  along  with  Ccelestius,  could  not  have  himself 
subscribed. 

At  the  time  of  its  condemnation  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
the  Pelagian  party  was  not  strong,  and  after  this  date  there  is 
nothing  memorable  in  its  history,  though  there  is  evidence 
that  shoots  of  it  sprang  up  from  time  to  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  down  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Nothing 
is  known  with  certainty  of  the  last  years  or  of  the  death  of 
Pelagius.  According  to  some,  he  had  died  as  early  as  418; 
according  to  others,  his  death  took  place  at  a  much  later  date. 
How  long  Ccelestius  survived  his  teacher  and  friend  is  like- 
wise unknown,  but  it  is  recorded  of  Julian  that  he  became  a 
schoolmaster  in  Sicily  and  died  about  454,  after  having  given 
all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor  in  time  of  famine. 

It  was  inevitable  that  some  should  take  a  middle  way  be- 
tween the  parties  which  had  contended,  the  one  for  a  human, 
the  other  for  a  Divine,  monergism.  Hence  arose  what  was 
in  scholastic  times  designated  Semi-Pelagianism,  which  was 
indeed  condemned  by  the  early  Church  (the  Church  of  the 
six  first  centuries),  but  reasserted  itself  with  power,  and 
became  the  prevalent  system,  or  rather  direction,  till,  it 
may  be  said,  it  won  its  final  triumph  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 
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The  Semi-Pelagian  controversy  began  in  North  Africa.  In 
the  cloister  of  Adrumetum  some  monks  had  been  plunged  into 
great  mental  distress  by  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestina- 
tion, while  others  had  made  it  the  excuse  for  indifference  and 
licentiousness.  Some  disputed  concerning  the  meaning,  others 
questioned  the  truth,  of  the  Augustinian  theory.  In  these 
circumstances  the  via  media  of  synergism  naturally  commended 
itself  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  little  world.  But 
Augustine,  who  was  informed  by  the  abbot  himself,  Valen- 
tinus,  of  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  new  opinions  which  were 
arising  in  the  cloister,  composed  and  sent  to  Adrumetum  his 
two  treatises  Be  Gratia  ct  Libcro  Arbitrio  and  Be  Corrcptione 
et  Grcdia,  which  appear  to  have  been  considered  satisfactory, 
and  to  have  nipped  the  nascent  heresy. 

But  soon  it  sprang  up  in  another  quarter,  and  was  power- 
fully defended  by  a  man  who  is  otherwise  an  interesting- 
personage  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  who  is  known 
especially  as  the  founder  of  Semi-Pelagianism.  This  was 
John  Cassian.  He  was  of  Scythian  or  of  Gothic  extraction, 
and  had  been  a  monk,  first  in  Bethlehem,  and  afterwards  in 
Egypt.  At  Constantinople,  to  which  he  came  from  Egypt, 
he  had  been  ordained  deacon  by  Chrysostom,  and,  during  the 
banishment  of  the  latter,  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Innocent  I.  of  Rome,  by  whom,  if  he  had  not  been  previously 
by  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  he  was  ordained  to  the  office 
of  presbyter.  Subsequently  he  settled  at  Marseilles,  where 
he  founded  two  cloisters  for  both  sexes,  and  became  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  monastic  life  in  the  south  of  France.  Here 
he  wrote  several  works,  and  in  one  of  them,  the  Collationcs 
Patrum,  he  propounds  the  principal  theses  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagian  system.  In  answer  to  Cassian,  whose  views  were 
brought  before  him  by  two  laymen,  Hilary  and  Prosper, 
Augustine  had  time  to  write  the  works  Be  Prceclcstinatiunc 
Sanctorum  and  Be  Bono  Pcrsevcrantim ;  but  these  treatises 
had  not  the  immediate  success  which  attended  the  two 
composed  for  the  monks  of  Adrumetum. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  Semi-Pelagian  system  and  that  of  Augustine.  Cassian 
denied: — (1)  Unconditional  election;  (2)  Total  inability; 
(3)  Irresistible  grace ;  (4)  Tel-severance  of  saints.  (?) 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  held,  contrary  to  the  Pelagian 
system: — (1)  Deterioration  of  human  nature;  (2)  that  death 
and  suffering  are  a  consequence  of  the  Fall ;  (3)  the  need  of 
inward  grace. 

The  controversy  with  the  Semi-Pelagians,  or  the  Massilien- 
sians,  as  they  were  called,  was  carried  on  on  the  Augustinian 
side  chiefly  by  Prosper  (afterwards  secretary  to  Leo  the 
Great),  in  both  prose  and  verse.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  De  Gratia  Dei  et  Libero  Arbitrio  contra  Collatorem. 
Among  the  pre-eminent  men  of  the  opposite  party  is  now 
commonly  reckoned  the  celebrated  Vincentius  Lerinensis. 
The  very  work  to  which  he  owes  his  fame,  and  in  which  is 
found  his  dictum  :  Quod  semper  et  ubiqite  et  ab  omnibus  crcditum 
est  ["  What  is  believed  always  and  everywhere,  and  by  all "], 
is  supposed  to  have  been  directed  in  part  against  Augustine, 
who,  however,  is  not  named.  The  work  was  the  Commoni- 
torium  pro  Catholicce  Fidel  Antiqiuitate.  Vincentius  himself, 
it  may  be  noticed,  like  all  who  in  subsequent  times  have 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  Catholic  tradition,  has  been  accused 
of  following  his  own  individual  bias,  and  seeking  the  establish- 
ment of  his  own  views,  in  his  application  of  his  three  tests, 
vetustas,  universalitas,  conscnsio  ["  antiquity,  universality, 
agreement "]. 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy  was  written  a  work  (first 
published  in  1643)  entitled  Prmdcstinatus,  concerning  which 
it  is  still  matter  of  dispute  which  side  it  was  intended  to 
support,  some  holding  that  it  was  composed  by  a  foolish  and 
extravagant  partisan  of  the  Augustinian  anthropology,  and 
others  holding  that  its  author  was  an  artful  and  ingenious 
adversary,  whose  aim  was  to  bring  discredit  on  that  system  by 
pushing  its  principles  to  extreme  conclusions.  Neander  takes 
the  former  view,  but  extracts  given  both  by  Baur  and  by  Blunt, 
are  sufficient  to  refute  it.  The  book  speaks  of  a  double  pre- 
destination— a  predestination  to  sin  and  death,  as  well  as  a 
predestination  to  righteousness  and  life,  and,  in  both  aspects, 
speaks  of  the  irresistible  will  of  God  in  a  style  which  no 
rational  adherent  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  would  employ, 
but  which  is  frequent  on  the  lips  of  objectors.  "  Those  whom 
God  has  predestined  from  everlasting  to  life,  careless,  sinful, 
and  reluctant   though   they   may  be,    will    infallibly    inherit 
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glory ;  while  those  who  have  been  doomed  by  a  like  decree 
to  death,  though  they  are  all  earnest  endeavour,  run  with- 
out the  possibility  of  attaining  the  goal  of  their  hopes. 
Those  who  are  predestined  to  salvation,  even  if  they  will  not 
come,  are  yet  against  their  will  brought  to  life.  Those  who 
are  predestined  to  wrath,  even  if  they  run,  even  if  they  flee, 
labour  in  vain."     The  work  consisted — 

(1)  Of  a  description  of  ninety  heresies,  beginning  with  that 
of  Simon  Magus  and  ending  with  that  of  Predestination ;  (2) 
of  a  book  under  Augustine's  name — but  the  writer  could  not 
believe  it  to  be  Augustine's — professing  to  give  the  views  of 
the  predestinationists ;  (3)  a  refutation  of  the  second  part 
(which  could  not  be  difficult).  If  we  suppose  the  work  to 
contain  a  forgery,  the  writer  acted  upon  the  principle  that  the 
end  sanctifies  the  means.  "  As  all  stratagems  are  allowed  in 
war,  so,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  theological  error  may  be 
combated  by  indirect  as  well  as  direct  modes  of  attack." 1 
"By  these  means,"  according  to  Guericke  (by  stating  and,  in 
part,  misstating,  the  Augustinian  system,  in  the  most  "  abrupt 
and  startling  phraseology  ")— "  by  these  means,  and  owing  to 
the  then  general  prevalence  of  Semi-Pelagianism  in  a  part  of 
Gaul,  it  was  brought  about,  that  at  the  councils  of  Aries  and 
Lyons  (472-475),  the  presbyter  Lucidus,  a  defender  of  strict 
Augustinianism,  though  not  a  comprehensive  and  wise  one, 
was  condemned,  and  compelled  to  retract ;  and  the  Semi- 
Pelagian  system,  enunciated,  at  the  request  of  the  first- 
mentioned  synod,  by  Faustus,  bishop  of  Ehegium,  in  his  work 
De  Gratia  Dei  et  humance  mentis  libcro  arbitrio,  was  approved."2 
Guericke  goes  on,  after  some  notice,  of  Fulgentius  of  Kuspe 
and  Cassarius  of  Aries,  to  say  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
latter,  the  Council  of  Orange  (Arausio),  in  529,  laid  down  the 
Augustinian  system  as  the  Catholic  orthodoxy,  not  merely  in 
opposition  to  Pelagianism,  but  also  in  opposition  to  Semi- 
Pelagianism,  and  all  grades  of  the  synergistic  theory  of 
regeneration.  The  decisions  of  this  council,  which  was 
attended  by  fourteen  bishops,  were  approved  in  the  same 
year  by  the  Synod  of  Valentia  (Valence),  and,  in  539,  by  the 

1  Blunt.      See    Muller   on    Prcedestinatus    in    Herzog's    Encylopredia  [Art. 
Semi-Pelaijianism  us]. 

2  [Church  History,  p.  397.] 
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Roman  Bishop,  Boniface  II.1  The  language  used  by  Kurtz  2  is 
similar,  but  Roman  Catholics  and  others  maintain  that  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  and  that  of  the  propagation  and 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  are  left  to  private  speculation. 
These  were  points  on  which  the  Roman  See  did  not  then 
pronounce,  and  never  has  pronounced. 

On  one  point,  however,  and  that  an  extremely  important 
one,  the  Council  of  Orange,  and,  therefore,  also  the  Roman 
See,  declared  itself  with  the  utmost  distinctness.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  its  twenty-five  canons,  and  with  great 
variety  of  phrases  that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning,  it 
teaches  that  all  spiritual  good,  including  the  beginning  of 
faith,  the  disposition  to  pray,  the  desire  for  baptism,  originates 
in,  and  should  be  wholly  ascribed  to,  Divine  grace.  For 
example  :  "  Si  quis  ut  a  peccato  purgemur  voluntatem  nostram 
deum  expectare  contendit,  non  autem  ut  etiam  purgari 
velimus  per  Sancti  Spiritus  infusionem  et  operationem  in  nos 
fieri  confitetur,  resistit  ipsi  Spiritui  Sancto  per  Salomonem  di- 
centi:  prteparatur  voluntas  a  Domino  (LXX.  k.TOjxa'C.e.Tai  diktats 
irapa  Kvplov)  et  apostolo  salubriter  predicant! :  Deus  est 
qui  operatur  in  nobis  et  velle  et  perficere  pro  bona  voluntate."  3 
But,  while  the  council  speaks  of  inward  grace  as  invariably 
the  source  of  spiritual  good,  it  nowhere  calls  it  irresistible. 
Further,  all  that  it  says  of  predestination  is  in  opposition  to 
the  so-called  "  predestinarians ":  "  Aliquos  vero  ad  malum 
credimus  divina  potestate  prredestinatos  esse  non  solum  non 
credimus,  sed  etiam  si  sunt  qui  tantum  malum  credere  velint, 
cum  omni  detestatione  illis  anathema  dicimus."  4 


1  To  whom,  as  a  priest,  Ctesarius  had  written.     He  became  pope  in  530. 

2  [§  83,  5  ;  §  53,  5  in  new  trans.] 

3  ["If  anyone  contends  that  God  waits  for  our  will  that  we  may  be  purged 
from  sin,  but  does  not  confess  that  it  is  through  the  infusion  and  working  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  us  that  we  even  desire  to  be  purged,  he  resists  the  Holy 
Spirit  Himself,  who  saith  through  Solomon,  The  heart  is  prepared  of  the  Lord, 
and  also  the  apostle,  who  salutarily  preaches  :  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  purpose."] 

Felix  IV.  had  sent  to  Cresarius  (?)  sentences  taken  from  Augustine,  Prosper, 
etc.  On  these  the  canons  were  based. — Hergenrbther  [Kirchengesch.  Iter 
Bands.  307.] 

4  ["But  not  only  do  we  not  believe  that  some  are  predestined  to  evil  by  the 
Divine  power,  but  also,  if  there  are  those  who  are  willing  to  believe  so  great  an 
evil,  we  with  all  detestation  pronounce  anathema  upon  them."] 
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Iii  the  "  epilogue,"  as  Hefele  calls  it,  a  short  creed  was 
annexed  to  the  canons. 

We  now  return  to  the  original  systems,  between  which 
stood  the  Semi-Pelagianisin  of  the  Massiliensians  and  the 
Semi-Augustinianisin  of  the  Council  of  Orange. 

The  deepest  difference,  according  to  some,  between  Augustine 
and  Pelagius  was  that  the  one  was  intensely  theistic,  looking 
upon  all  activity  of  the  creature,  both  rational  and  irrational, 
as  resting  on  the  almighty  and  omnipresent  activity  of  God  ; 
while  the  other  was  deistic,  his  tendency  being  to  loosen,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  God,  the 
fountain  of  all. 

1.  The  controversy  takes  us  back  to  the  status  integritatis 
— to  man  in  his  original  condition.  Adam  was  viewed  by 
Augustine  as  sine  ullo  vitio  /actus  rectus  [;'  made  upright, 
without  any  fault '"'].  His  will  was  originally  directed  to  that 
which  is  good.  He  cherished  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  God, 
which  is  the  mother  of  all  virtues.  He  had  a  certain  natural 
holiness  (sanctitas  qucedam  naturalis).  In  this  obedience  of 
spirit  and  direction  of  the  will  toward  God  consists  man's 
true  freedom — a  freedom  involving  the  harmony  of  the  higher 
and  the  lower  powers.  As  for  the  formal  liberty  of  choosing 
between  good  and  evil,  Adam  certainly  possessed  it ;  but  it 
was  not  the  highest  thing  in  man — the  greatest  bonum  naturce 
— the  greatest  present  of  heaven.  To  conceive  of  him  as 
placed  in  a  middle  and  unbiassed  position  between  good  and 
evil — to  ascribe  to  him  indifference — is  of  itself  to  suppose  a 
deterioration  of  that  nature  which  was  created  in  perfection. 
Man  had  in  his  unfallen  estate  such  understanding  that  the 
most  intelligent  now  are  in  comparison  with  him  but  as 
tortoises  in  comparison  with  birds.  And  his  understanding 
and  his  will  were  in  harmony.  Not  only  was  he  endowed 
with  the  power  of  willing  what  was  good,  but  his  will  was 
itself  good.  He  was,  however,  not  immutable.  His  rightly 
directed  will  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  sinning.  At 
his  creation  he  had  not  the  nan  2^ossc  peccare  ["  inability  to 
sin  "]  but  only  the  p>osse  non  peccare  ["  ability  not  to  sin  "],  which 
involves  the  possibility  of  sinning  (the  p>°sse  peccare).  Man, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  had  not  God's  impeccability,  the 
major  libertas,  but  this   minor  libertas  of  being  able  not  to 

2o 
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sin.1  To  continue  in  his  integrity,  he  needed  the  adjutorium 
yratice,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  donum  per  sever  antice, 
and  means  the  help  which  even  unfallen  beings,  as  the  creatures 
of  God,  require  that  they  may  keep  their  first  estate.  As 
man  had  the  posse  non  peccare,  so  also  he  had  the  posse 
non  mori  ["  the  being  able  not  to  die "] — the  immortalitas 
minor.  Had  he  remained  sinless,  the  mortality  would 
have  been  swallowed  up,  and  he  would,  without  pain,  have 
slumbered  over  into  the  immortalitas  major — the  not  being 
able  to  die. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  account  of  unfallen 
man's  condition  is  that  Augustine,  equally  with  Pelagius, 
ascribes  to  his  will  a  self-determining  power,  and  therefore,  it* 
he  denies  that  power — the  liberum  arbitrium — to  the  fallen 
man,  it  is  not  because  he  is  driven  to  it  by  a  philosophical 
theory.  This  is  noticed  by  Schaff,  who,  quoting  from  Dr. 
Cunningham  and  Dr.  Shedd  passages  which  set  forth  that 
Augustine  did  not  deny  freedom  in  the  sense  of  spontaneous 
action,  says  that  neither  of  them  "  takes  any  account  of  the 
different  forms  and  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  Augustinian 
system,"  and  then,  speaking  of  the  liberum  arbitrium,  says  : 
"  Here  Augustine  goes  half  way  with  Pelagius  ;  especially  in 
his  earlier  writings,  in  opposition  to  Manichseism,  which 
denied  all  freedom,  and  made  evil  a  natural  necessity  and  an 
original  substance.  Like  Pelagius  he  ascribes  freedom  of 
choice  to  the  first  man  before  the  fall.  God  created  man 
with  the  double  capacity  of  sinning  or  not  sinning,  forbidding 
the  former  and  commanding  the  latter.  But  Augustine 
differs  from  Pelagius  in  viewing  Adam  not  as  poised  in  entire 
indifference  between  good  and  evil,  obedience  and  disobedience, 
but  as  having  a  positive  constitutional  tendency  to  the  good, 
yet  involving,  at  the  same  time,  a  possibility  of  sinning." 8 
This  important  distinction,  he  adds  in  a  note,  is  overlooked  by 
Baur.  It  takes  off  the  edge  of  his  sharp  criticism  of  the 
Augustinian  system,  in  which  he  charges  it  with  inconsistency 
in  starting  from  the  same  idea  of  freedom  as  Pelagius,  yet 
opposing  it.  On  the  same  page,  however,  Schaff  confesses : 
"  Augustine  incidentally  concedes  that  the  liberum  arbitrium 

1  Compare  the  adjutorium  gratia  and  the  grace  shown  in  Christ. 
s  [History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  821,  note  and  text.] 
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still  so  far  exists  even  in  fallen  man,  that  he  can  choose,  not 
indeed  between  sin  and  holiness,  but  between  individual 
actions  within  the  sphere  of  sinfulness  and  ofjustitia  civilis." 
Admitting  the  inconsistency,  however,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  main  positions  of  the  Augustinian  theology  are  seriously 
affected  by  it.  Augustine  does  not  appear  to  have  thought 
the  liberum  arbitrium  as  of  any  moral  value  when  it  was 
possessed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  which  he 
more  consistently  affirms  of  unfallen  man  than  the  dura 
necessitas  mali  (in  opposition  to  the  felix  necessitas  boni  in 
God  and  in  all  who,  having  first  received  the  donum  per- 
severation, afterwards  wear  the  unfading  crown  of  righteous- 
ness). What  is  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  Augustinian 
theology,  as  originally  propounded,  was  not  based  upon,  or 
supported  by,  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

But,  while  Augustine  and  Pelagius  agreed  in  ascribing 
to  man  the  liberum  arbitrium  before  the  fall,  the  contrast  in 
other  respects  is  sufficiently  marked.  According  to  the 
latter,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversy, the  condition  of  man  before  the  fall  was  just 
what  it  is  now.  He  occupied  a  position  of  indifference 
between  good  and  evil.  He  had  the  power  to  choose  the 
good  and  to  adhere  to  it  without  Divine  help.  He  had 
neither  the  posse  non  mori  nor  the  non  'posse  mori.  He  was 
created  with  a  mortal  body.  On  this  point,  however,  there 
was  a  difference  of  view  among  the  followers  of  Pelagius. 
Julian  of  Eclanum  thought  that,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he 
might  have  attained  immortality  through  eating  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life. 

How  it  was  possible  for  man  (who  was  said  to  be  sine  ullo 
vitio  /actus  rectus)  to  commit  sin,  Augustine  felt  he  could  not 
adequately  explain.  The  liberum  arbitrium,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  man  violated  the  Divine  command,  belonged  origin- 
ally to  the  nature  of  human  reason.  It  was  not,  however,  to 
the  seduction  of  sense  that  man  in  the  first  instance  yielded, 
as  such  seduction,  according  to  Augustine,  presupposes  a 
certain  inward  corruption.  Sin,  he  believed,  began  in  Adam's 
placing  himself  above  the  Divine  command.  It  began  with 
pride.  This  inward  fall  having  preceded,  he  was  moved  by 
outward    temptation   to   transgress  the  Divine  precept.     In 
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Paradiso  ab  animo  cccpit  elatio,  et  ad  prceceptiuii  trans- 
grediendum  deinde  consensio.1 

But  whence  came  man's  pride,  or,  in  other  words,  according 
to  the  Augustinian  view,  the  corruption  of  the  will  ?  The 
evil  will  does  not  come  from  God  :  it  comes  from  nothing, 
and  hence  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  origin  of  evil 2  : 
Sciri  non  potest  quod  ex  nihilo  est  ["  It  is  impossible  to 
know  what  arises  from  nothing"].  Sin  is  a  negation:  it  is 
the  absence,  the  weakening  or  loss  of  power.  But,  though  no 
substance,  it  brings  ruin  and  death,  as  the  want  of  food 
infallibly  destroys  the  body.  If  we  are  perishing,  it  is  for 
lack  of  that  which  our  souls  need.  That  something  is 
lacking.  Something  has  been  lost.  The  painful  feeling  is 
found  in  the  breast  of  even  an  unregenerate  man,  and  is  the 
index  generositatis  sitce — the  "  sign  of  his  high  origin." 

2.  In  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  sin  is  ingrained 
in  all  his  offspring  (peccatum  originate — Iwreditarium  vitium). 
The  new-born  child  is  tainted  and  chargeable  with  guilt 
before  it  is  capable  of  committing  an  actual  individual 
violation  of  the  Divine  law.  The  exegetical  proof  on  which 
Augustine  chiefly  rested  this  doctrine  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  a  false  translation.  He  finds  it  in  the  latter  part  of 
Rom.  v.  12,  in  quo  omnes  peccaverunt — "As  by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed 
upon  all  men,  in  that  all  have  sinned."  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  falls  with  the  erroneous 
in  quo  on  which  Augustine  laid  such  stress,  or  even  that  the 
particular  verse  in  which  the  false  rendering  occurs  is  not  to 
be  viewed  as  teaching  it  when  the  true  rendering  is  given. 
Exegetes  who  admit  the  error  may  still  contend  that  the 
verse  and  the  whole  context  prove  a  causal  connection 
between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sinfulness  of  his  posterity. 
It  is  scarcely  just,  then,  to  say  that  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  edifice  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  is  a  blunder  in  the 
Latin  version.  But  with  this  mistranslation  in  quo  is  con- 
nected the  theory  by  which  Augustine  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  posterity  of  Adam,  including  those  who  have  not 

1  ["  In  Paradise  pride  Began  from  the  mind,  and  then  came  the  agreement 
to  transgress  the  command."] 

2  The  evil  will  has  no  caum  efficient,  but  only  a  causa  deficiens. 
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committed  individual  transgression,  are  justly  chargeable 
with  the  guilt  of  his  sin.  All  men,  he  contended,  were  not 
merely  represented  by  Adam,  but,  as  a  species,  existed  in 
him.  It  was  human  nature  that  sinned  in  Adam.  It  was 
the  will  of  the  race  that  was  expressed  by  his  disobedience, 
so  that  the  imputation  of  his  sin  is  no  fiction,  and  no  violation 
of  the  thesis  :  esse  non  potest  sine  voluntate  peccatum.  Cer- 
tainly the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  the  most  rigid  sense  has 
thus  a  basis.  But  has  the  theory  itself  a  basis  ?  Though 
Jonathan  Edwards  gave  some  countenance  to  this  idea,  it  is 
generally  rejected.  Thus  Principal  Cunningham  says  :  "  This 
idea  has  no  sanction  from  the  Scripture,  and  is  indeed  quite 
unintelligible  as  a  supposed  description  of  an  actual  reality."  ! 
You  know  the  way  in  which  the  doctrine  of  imputation  as 
held  by  Calvinistic  divines  is  commonly  put.  We  may  take 
the  same  writer's  statement  of  it,  though  this  is  hardly 
necessary.  "  The  peculiarity  of  the  doctrine,"  he  says,  "  is, 
that  it  brings  in  another  species  of  oneness"  (than  that  in 
which  he  stands  as  progenitor  of  the  race)  "  as  subsisting 
between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  viz.,  that  of  federal  repre- 
sentation or  covenant  headship,  i.e.,  the  doctrine  that  God 
made  a  covenant  with  Adam,  and  that  in  this  covenant  he 
represented  his  posterity,  the  covenant  being  made  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  them,  including  in  its  provisions  them  as 
well  as  himself;  so  that,  while  there  was  no  actual  participa- 
tion by  them  in  the  moral  culpability  or  blameworthiness  of 
his  sin,  they  became,  in  consequence  of  his  failure  to  fulfil  the 
covenant  engagement,  rei,  or  incurred  reatus,  or  guilt  in  the 
sense  of  legal  answerableness,  to  this  effect,  that  God,  on  the 
ground  of  the  covenant,  regarded  and  treated  them  as  if  they 
had  themselves  been  guilty  of  the  sin  whereby  the  covenant 
was  broken  ;  and  that  in  this  way  they  became  involved  in 
all  the  natural  and  penal  consequences  which  Adam  brought 
vpon  himself  by  his  first  sin."  2 

Augustine,  however,  sought  to  go  deeper.  He  started  from 
the  thesis  that  God  could  not  regard  us  as  guilty  unless  we 
were  guilty. 

The  argument  in  support  of  peccatum  originate  (as  involving 
guilt)  that  Pelagius  had  most  difficulty  in  answering  was  that 
1  [Histor.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  514.]  2  [Ibid.  p.  515.] 
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drawn  from  infant  baptism  and  the  exorcism  which,  from 
an  early  age,  was  connected  with  the  administration  of  that 
rite.  The  sacrament  would  be  unmeaning  unless  there  were 
congenital  sin  in  those  to  whom  it  was  dispensed,  and  that 
that  congenital  sin  included  more  than  a  proneness  to  evil 
appeared  from  the  words  of  the  customary  formula — "  for  the 
remission  of  sins."  Pelagius  did  not  deny  that  it  had  been 
customary  to  baptize  infants,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  question 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  rite  in  their  case.  He  believed 
that  there  were  two  conditions  of  blessedness  in  the  future 
world  :  eternal  life,  to  which  all  who  in  infancy  died  unbap- 
tized  were  raised,  and  the  beatific  vision,  or  kingdom  of 
heaven,  into  which  only  the  baptized  could  be  admitted.  The 
administration  of  the  rite  was  indispensable  to  the  attainment 
of  this  highest  felicity. 

Julian  sums  up  his  reasoning  against  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  in  the  following  five  points : — 

(1.)  If  God  is  the  Creator  of  men,  they  cannot  be  born 
with  a  sinful  nature.  (2.)  If  marriage  is  in  itself  good,  its 
fruit  cannot  be  evil.  (3.)  If  all  sins  are  forgiven  in  baptism, 
then  those  who  are  born  from  the  baptized  (the  regenerate) 
cannot  inherit  original  sin.  (4.)  If  God  is  righteous,  He 
cannot  condemn  in  the  children  the  sins  of  the  parents  whilst 
He  forgives  the  parents  even  their  own  sins.  This  point  is 
sometimes  stated  more  generally :  If  God  is  righteous,  He 
cannot  condemn  children  for  the  sins  of  others.  (5.)  If 
human  nature  is  capable  of  perfect  righteousness,  it  cannot  be 
naturally  (inherently)  sinful. 

Under  the  first  point — "If  God  is  the  Creator  of  men, 
they  cannot  be  born  with  a  sinful  nature  " — it  was  argued 
that  there  could  not  be  a  propagation  of  sins  unless  there 
were  a  propagation  of  souls.  But  the  tradax  animce  was 
regarded  by  the  Pelagians  as  a  pernicious  error.  No  father 
of  any  name  had  held  it  except  Tertullian,  who,  however,  held 
at  the  same  time  that  all  beings,  not  excepting  the  Highest, 
were  corporeal.  This  gross  idea  of  propagation,  it  was  repre- 
sented, was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  that 
the  entire  human  race  had  become  massa  damnaia—massa 
perditionis  ["  condemned  mass  " — "  mass  of  perdition  "]  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  disobedience.     But  Augustine,  while 
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he  could  not  look  upon  Traducianism  as  an  odious  heresy,  or 
as  a  heresy  at  all,  did  not  admit  that  he  had  adopted  it,  or 
that  there  was  any  logical  necessity  for  his  adopting  it.  "  As 
both  soul  and  body,"  he  wrote  in  his  work  against  Julian, 
"  are  alike  punished,  unless  what  is  born  is  purified  by 
regeneration,  certainly  either  both  are  derived  in  their  corrupt 
state  from  man,1  or  the  one  is  corrupted  by  the  other,  as  if  in 
a  corrupt  vessel,  where  it  is  placed  by  the  secret  justice  of 
the  Divine  law.2  But  which  of  these  is  true  I  would  rather 
learn  than  teach  (Doce  me  ut  doceam),  lest  I  should  presume 
to  teach  what  I  do  not  know."  Again :  "  Bring  forward  on 
this,  so  dark  a  subject,  what  you  please,  if  only  that  sentiment 
remain  firm  and  unshaken,  that  the  death  of  all  is  the  fault 
of  that  one,  and  that  in  him  all  have  sinned."  I  need 
hardly  mention  that  Creationism — the  doctrine  that  the  soul 
created  by  God  is  infused  into  a  child  before  birth — has 
become  the  prevalent  one  in  the  Church.  But  how,  then, 
did  Augustine  escape  the  charge  of  making  God  the  author 
of  sin  ?  You  must  recall  his  view  of  sin  as  not  a  substance, 
but  an  accident,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  negation.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  human  will — in  the  aggregate  human  will. 
But  how  it  arose  there  is  inexplicable  :  Sciri  non  potest  quod 
ex  nihilo  est.  In  connection  with  this  view  of  sin,  it  is 
important  (under  the  fifth  head  as  under  this)  that  Augustine 
would  never  admit  that  original  sin  (pcccatum  originale — 
hcereditarium  vitium)  could  with  propriety  be  called  malum 
naturale — "  a  natural  evil."  It  was,  he  contended,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Manicheism,  neither  substantial  nor  natural. 

(2.)  If  marriage  is  in  itself  good,  its  fruit  cannot  be  evil. 

If  Augustine  had  difficulty  in  answering  this  argument,  it 
was  mainly  because  of  the  severe,  ascetic  sense  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  use  the  words  concupiscentia  carnis  ["  lust  of  the 
flesh."]  Marriage  is  in  itself  good,  but  in  the  fallen  condition 
of  the  persons  contracting  it  the  concupiscentia  carnis  is  its 
inseparable  accident,  and  so  all  are  conceived  in  sin.  He 
would  have  been  more  consistent,  many  think,  if  he  had  pro- 
nounced marriage  a  necessary  evil.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to 
Pelagius  to  say,  as  Schaff  does  [vol.  iii.  p.  840],  that  in  this 
respect  there  was  no  material  difference   between  him  and. 

1  Traducianism.  *  Creationism. 
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Augustine.  Pelagius  went  as  far,  and  even  further,  in  his 
praise  of  virginity  as  the  highest  form  of  Christian  virtue. 
Pelagius  might  hold  that  a  life  of  celibacy  was  most  favour- 
able to  the  practice  of  virtue,  but  he  did  not  think  that  any 
natural  impulse,  if  controlled  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
law,  could  be  regarded  as  sinful. 

(3.)  If  all  sins  are  forgiven  in  baptism,  then  those  who  are 
born  from  the  baptized  (regenerate)  cannot  inherit  original 
sin.  To  this  the  reply  was  that  baptism  takes  away  the 
reatus  of  original  sin,  not  the  sin  itself.  In  keeping  with 
his  theory  concerning  the  concupiscentia  carnis,  Augustine 
said  further :  "  Regenerated  parents  produce  not  as  sons  of 
God,  but  as  children  of  the  world."  Or  again,  as  a  circum- 
cised parent  begets  an  uncircumcised  child ;  as  pure  wheat, 
when  sown,  produces  both  wheat  and  chaff;  as  from  the  seed 
of  the  good  olive  a  wild  olive  grows ;  so  a  parent  who  is 
spiritually  cleansed  begets  a  son  that  resembles  him,  not 
according  to  that  state  in  which  he  is  by  spiritual  regenera- 
tion, but  according  to  the  state  in  which  he  is  by  carnal 
generation. 

(4.)  The  reply  to  the  fourth  point  has  been  sufficiently 
indicated  under  other  heads.  Schaff  puts  it  in  the  general 
form :  "  It  contradicts  the  righteousness  of  God  to  suppose 
one  man  punished  for  the  sin  of  another,"  and  says  truly : 
"  Augustine  thus  makes  all  men  sharers  in  the  fall,  so  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  punished  for  what  they  themselves  did  in 
Adam.  P>ut  this  by  no  means  fully  solves  the  difficulty."  x 
And  then  he  proceeds  in  language  which  is  the  more  striking 
because  it  comes  from  one  who  accepts  most  decidedly  and 
devoutly  the  doctrines  of  grace  as  taught  by  Augustine. 
That  father,  he  says,  "  should  have  applied  his  organic  view 
differently,  and  should  have  carried  it  farther.  For  if  Adam 
must  not  be  isolated  from  his  descendants,  neither  must 
original  sin  be  taken  apart  from  actual  sin.  God  does  not 
punish  the  one  without  the  other.  He  always  looks  upon 
the  life  of  man  as  a  whole  ;  upon  original  sin  as  the  fruitful 
mother  of  actual  sins ;  and  he  condemns  a  man,  not  for  the 
guilt  of  another,  but  for  making  the  deed  of  Adam  his  own, 
and    repeating  the  fall  by  his  own  voluntary  transgression. 

1  [Schaff's  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  840.] 
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This  every  one  does  who  lives  beyond  unconscious  infancy. 
But  Augustine,  as  we  have  already  seen,  makes  even  infancy 
subject  to  punishment  for  original  sin  alone,  and  thus 
unquestionably  trenches  not  only  upon  the  righteousness  of 
God,  but  also  upon  His  love,  which  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  His  ways,  and  the  key  to  all  His  works."  ] 

3.  The  next  head  under  which  we  may  regard  the  two 
systems  is  that  of  the  "  necessity  of  grace."  The  expression 
was  used  on  both  sides,  but,  as  respectively  indicated,  in  very 
different  senses.  The  necessity  of  grace  was  affirmed  in  the 
creed  which  Coelestius  submitted  to  Zosimus,  and  with  which 
the  latter  was  satisfied  ;  and  we  learn  that  Pelagius  expressed 
his  readiness  to  subscribe  the  following  sentence :  "I  do 
anathematise  any  one  who  says  or  thinks  that  the  grace  of 
God,  by  which  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  is 
not  necessary  every  hour  and  every  moment,  and  also  in 
every  action ;  and  they  that  deny  this  grace  incur  eternal 
punishment." 

What  then  did  the  Pelagians  understand  by  grace  ?  They 
meant  mainly  these  three  things  : — 

(1.)  Free-will;  (2.)  Forgiveness;  (3.)  Revelation  (external). 

(1.)  The  gift  of  free-will,  which,  according  to  the  Pelagian 
view,  involves  now,  as  in  the  beginning,  before  the  fall,  the 
p)ossibilitas  boni  ["  possibility  of  good  "].  This  moral  freedom 
— supposing  man  still  to  possess  it — may  justly  be  called  a 
Divine  gift ;  but  to  comprehend  it  under  the  term  "  grace  "  is 
confusing  and  misleading.  But  in  this  sense,  obviously, 
grace  was  necessary  to  every  good  action — we  may  say  to 
every  action.  An  action  was  resolved  into  three  constituents : 
the  capacity,  the  will  (volition),  the  act — posse,  velle,  and 
esse.  Every  action  involves  the  first,  as  well  as  the  second 
and  third ;  and  the  "  capacity  "  is  of  God.  He  has  given  it 
to  us,  and  by  His  power  we  continue  in  the  possession  of  it. 

The  difference  between  the  two  systems  was  that  in  the 
Pelagian  the  posse  or  capacity  only  was  ascribed  to  grace, 
while,  in  the  Augustinian,  both  the  posse  and  the  velle  were 
attributed  to  God. 

(2.)  The  Pelagians  comprehended  under  the  term — it  cannot 
be  said  inappropriately  here — the  forgiveness  of  sins.      That 
1  [The  answer  to  (5.)  is  included  in  the  answer  to  (1.).] 
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this  was  included  you  may  have  already  perceived  from  one 
of  the  canons  (the  third  or  the  fourth)  of  the  provincial 
council :  "  Whosoever  says  that  the  grace  of  God,  whereby 
a  man  is  justified  through  Jesus  Christ,  merely  effects  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  already  committed,  but  helps  not  to  avoid 
sin  in  the  future,  let  him  be  anathema."  In  connection  with 
this  point,  though  this  might  be  remarked  under  the  third 
head,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  promise  and  the  bestowal  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  also  included  under  the  word 
"  grace."  Of  infant  baptism,  which,  as  was  granted,  was  no 
innovation,  but  agreeable  to  ancient  custom,  the  Pelagians 
could  give  no  satisfactory  explanation  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  did  not  deny  the  sacramental  grace.  The  rite  could  not 
effect  or  symbolise  the  washing  away  of  sin.  There  was  no 
sin,  even  in  the  sense  of  a  hereditary  proneness  to  evil,  to 
remit  ;  but  the  rite  was  the  promise  and  earnest  of  the  reward 
of  the  inheritance  ;  it  qualified  for  the  beatific  vision,  of 
which  the  unbaptized  would  not  be  accounted  worthy.  As 
to  adults,  neither  the  forgiveness  of  sins  nor  the  reward  of 
the  inheritance  was  purely  gratuitous.  Both  were  of  grace ; 
neither  could  be  claimed  as  a  right ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  idea  of  human  merit  was  not  excluded.  Thus  the  passage 
in  Romans  (ix.  15):  "I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 
have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have 
compassion,"  was  explained  as  follows:  "I  will  have  mercy 
and  compassion  on  those  who,  I  have  foreseen,  will  by  their 
actions  merit  mercy  and  compassion." 

(3.)  Eevelation.  Independently  of  any  supernatural  revela- 
tion, men  have  in  themselves  the  possibilitas  honi,  but  they 
often  do  evil,  and  that  they  may  cease  to  do  it,  and  may  learn 
to  do  well,  God  gave  first  the  law  and  then  the  gospel.  It  is 
grace  when  God  excites  the  desire  after  Himself  by  disclosure 
of  His  character  and  ways,  when  He  guides  us  by  His 
counsels,  when  He  encourages  us  by  His  promises,  and  also 
when  He  restrains  us  by  His  threatenings.  But,  above  all, 
grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  teaching  and 
example  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  touch  the  heart,  and,  if  we 
have  abused  our  liberty,  to  win  back  our  virtue.  We  ought 
to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  this  highest  revelation,  as 
His  first  servants,  through  whom  the  world  has  been  made 
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acquainted  with  His  life  and  doctrine,  were  endowed  with 
miraculous  gifts  for  the  confirmation  of  the  gospel.  Those 
gifts,  as  well  as  the  communications  of  heavenly  truth  which 
we  have  received  through  the  apostles,  are  so  many  manifesta- 
tions of  grace,  vouchsafed  to  help  and  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  us  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Now,  to  speak  of  the  outward  revelation  as  grace  is  more 
than  excusable :  it  is  scriptural  and  right.  But  herein  the 
Pelagians  differed  from  the  Augustinians.  They  would  know 
nothing  of  the  grace  that  works  immediately  upon  the  will, 
but  only  of  that  which  works  upon  and  through  the  under- 
standing. Thus  the  passage  in  Phil,  ii.,  "  It  is  God  that 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,"  was  explained  as 
meaning :  He  works  in  us  to  will  what  is  good  and  holy, 
when,  by  the  greatness  of  the  future  glory,  and  the  promise  of 
rewards,  He  consumes  what  is  offered  to  our  earthly  desires ; 
when  He  excites  the  prayerful  will  to  longing  after  God  by 
the  revelation  of  His  wisdom ;  when  He  counsels  us  to  all 
goodness.  Hence  the  following  canon  of  the  Provincial 
Council  (418):  "Whosoever  teaches  that  grace  helps  us  only 
by  bringing  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will,  and  not 
also  by  working  in  us  the  disposition  to  obey  it,  let  him  be 
anathema." 

In  a  system  that  taught  that  all  men  are  born  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  and  need  no  adjutorium  gratice  ["  help  of  grace  "] 
beyond  that  which  has  been  above  indicated,  not  only  was 
there  no  place  for  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  taught  by 
Augustine,  but  regeneration,  except  in  a  very  loose  sense  of 
the  term,  and,  even  in  that  loose  sense,  unnecessary  for  the 
young,  and  for  a  number  of  adults,  was  obviously  excluded. 
The  Pelagian  idea  of  redemption  could  not  but  correspond 
with  the  Pelagian  idea  of  grace,  or,  if  you  will,  with  the 
Pelagian  idea  of  sin.  Piedemption  is  not  so  much  the  healing 
and  deliverance  of  corrupt  human  nature  as  the  elevating, 
ennobling,  and  glorifying  of  beings  imperfect,  limited,  frail, 
but  not  depraved,  having  no  proclivities  to  evil  but  such  as 
they  have  acquired,  from  which  they  might  have  kept  them- 
selves free.  The  low  view  which  the  Pelagians  took  of 
redemption  appears  from  the  way  in  which  the  familiar  idea 
of  the  three  stages  in  the  Divine  education  of  humanity  comes 
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up  in  their  system.  In  all  the  three  righteousness  was 
attained.  There  might  indeed  be  a  difference  in  degree  ; 
there  might  be  growing  light,  as  there  was  deepening  shadow. 
We  have,  first,  the  justitia  per  naturam — that  attained  by 
many  eminent  pagans  who  obeyed  the  law  written  on  their 
hearts  ;  secondly,  the  justitia  per  legem — that  attained  by 
Jews  who  obeyed  the  law  given  from  heaven  (given  because 
sin  was  increasing) :  thirdly,  the  justitia  gratice — that  attained 
by  those  who  follow  Christ,  the  gift  of  heavenly  grace,  not 
indeed  the  first,  but  the  greatest,  example  of  righteousness. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  Pelagianism,  taking  such  a  low  view 
of  grace,  which  implies  a  low  view  of  the  power  as  well  as 
of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  should  soon  have  become  extinct. 
Setting  God  at  a  greater  distance  from  us  than  we  are  from 
one  another,  recognising  in  ordinary  cases  no  way  of  access 
for  Him  to  the  soul,  except  through  the  creatures  of  His 
hand  and  the  events  of  His  providence  and  a  special  revela- 
tion, it  could  not  satisfy  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
west.  As  soon  as  its  real  meaning  broke  through  the  integu- 
ment  of  specious  phrases,  it  was  found  to  be  essentially  at 
variance  even  with  the  indefinite  theology  of  the  east.  If  it 
may  be  said  to  have  revived  in  later  times  in  a  system  still 
further  removed  from  the  Catholic  faith,  but  more  consistent 
with  itself — -in  Socinianism,  subsequently  developed  into 
Unitarianism — yet,  even  among  those  who  have  denied  the 
supreme  Divinity  of  Christ,  not  a  few  have  formed  a  different, 
and,  we  may  say,  more  religious  apprehension  of  the  relation 
of  God  to  man  than  that  formed  by  the  Pelagians. 

The  Augustinian  idea  of  grace  (Calvinistic),  while  it 
presupposes  the  external  supernatural  revelation,  and  the 
ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  and  does  not  exclude 
subordinate  means,  as  they  are  called,  comprehends  as  that 
which  is  most  essential  to  it  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul,  and  in  the  case  of  the  elect, 
influences  so  powerful  and  effectual  as  to  make  them  willing, 
obedient,  stedfast,  and  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
purpose  in  their  everlasting  salvation.  Taking  it  in  the 
specific  sense  of  efficacious  grace,  you  observe  : — 

(1.)  That  it  is  inward.  It  works  under  the  form,  and 
according    to  the    laws,    of    our    consciousness,   moving    our 
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will  to  faith  and  obedience.  It  is  indispensable  in  the 
beginning,  in  the  prosecution,  and  in  the  completion,  of  the 
Christian  life  ;  it  is  gratia  prmvenicns,  gratia  operans,  and 
co-operans,  and  gratia  perficiens.  As  the  first,  it  prepares  the 
will,  imparting  a  true  sense  of  sin,  and  desire  for  redemption. 
As  gratia  operans,  it  sets  the  will  free,  and  directs  it  toward 
the  Lord,  and  as  co-operans,  it  works  with  the  will  which  it 
has  itself  liberated.  As  pcrficiens  it  bestows  the  donum 
persevcrantiw  ["  gift  of  perseverance "]  and  crowns  its  work. 
From  first  to  last  the  soul  lives  well  only  when  God  works 
within  it  what  is  good.  It  is  the  bcncdictio  dulcedinis  that 
unites  the  heart  with  God,  and  makes  His  paths  the  paths  of 
pleasantness.  It  sheds  abroad  in  our  hearts  that  love  by 
which,  above  all,  according  to  Augustine,  we  are  justified. 
Here  is  a  most  important  point  of  difference  between  Augustine 
and  Luther.  Schaff,  I  think,  underrates  its  importance 
when  he  says  that,  though  Augustine  substantially  identifies 
justification  with  sanctification,  yet,  as  he  refers  this  whole 
process  to  Divine  grace,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  human  merit, 
he  stands  on  essentially  evangelical  ground.  But  Augustine 
does  not  exactly  use  the  word  "justification  "  as  an  equivalent 
for  "  sanctification."  He  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  forgive- 
ness at  the  same  time,  and,  unhappily  and  inconsistently, 
makes  love,  with  its  works,  not  only  the  fruit  of  Divine  grace, 
but  the  condition  of  attaining  everlasting  salvation.  No 
doubt  boasting  was  excluded  as  entirely  by  Augustine  as  by 
Paul  or  by  Luther  ;  but  such  a  view  of  justification  naturally 
begets,  as  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church  amply 
proves,  a  legal  spirit,  making  our  eternal  welfare  dependent 
on  that  which  we  know  to  be  imperfect,  instead  of  resting  it 
on  immovable  ground,  and  so  impelling  to  the  obedience  of 
loving  and  confiding  children. 

(2.)  That  it  is  special.  There  is,  say  some,  such  a  thing 
as  gratia  prceveniens,  operans,  perficiens.  It  proves  itself 
to  be  all  three  in  those  who  obey  the  Gospel ;  but  in 
those  who  obey  there  is  not  a  more  energetic  action  of 
God's  grace  than  in  those  who  do  not  obey :  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  discriminative  calling  of  some  above  others. 
"  A  variety  in  the  measures  of  outward  grace  is  evident ; 
but  there  is   no   proof    in   Holy   Scripture  that    any    differ- 
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ence  is  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit  between  any  two  men 
who  are  alike  subjected  to  the  same  measure  of  outward 
"race."  1  A  little  reflection  will  show  that,  the  God  of 
salvation  and  the  God  of  providence  being  the  same,  the 
theory  does  not  greatly  brighten  up  the  mystery  of  the 
apparently  inequality  of  His  ways.  On  any  theory,  we  must 
still  exclaim :  "  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and 
His  ways  past  finding  out."  But  Augustine  held  that,  as 
God  acts  according  to  His  sovereign  pleasure  in  the  distri- 
bution of  natural  gifts,  and  in  the  bestowal  of  outward 
religious  advantages,  so  also  He  grants  to  one  a  measure  of 
inward  grace  which  He  withholds  from  another.  If  one  man 
accepts  the  Gospel  and  another  rejects  it,  the  ultimate  ground 
of  the  difference  between  them  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
human,  but  wholly  in  the  Divine  will.  Both,  it  is  not 
denied,  may  enjoy  the  common  operation  of  grace,  inward  as 
well  as  outward,  and  both  may  grieve,  and  the  second  may 
quench  the  Spirit,  but  the  first  has  from  God  that  which  the 
second  has  not,  and  which,  in  the  end,  secures  his  salvation. 
He  has  special  grace.  Here  there  is  inequality,  but  not  in 
the  sense  of  unrighteousness ;  for,  all  belonging  to  the  massa 
perditionis  ["  mass  of  perdition "],  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin,  which  is  also  theirs,  all  might  righteously  have  been  left 
under  condemnation,  and  the  deliverance  of  any  is  the  work 
and  triumph  of  sovereign  mercy.  Here  it  may  be  noticed 
that  Augustine's  doctrine  of  predestination  springs  out  of  his 
doctrine  of  universal  and  total  inability,  and  the  consequent 
need  of  spiritual  grace  for  salvation.  It  is  not  the  foundation 
of  his  system,  but  part  of  the  superstructure.  As  in  Gott- 
schalk's  case,  it  presupposes  the  fall.  Augustine  was  by  no 
means  a  supralapsariau. 

(3.)  That  it  is  irresistible.  In  the  Augustinian  system, 
"  sufficient  "  and  "  efficacious"  grace  are  synonymous  expres- 
sions. It  is  really  adding  nothing  to  the  idea  to  say 
that  it  is  irresistible,  although  the  term  has  a  startling 
and  offensive  sound,  unless  we  bear  in  mind,  as  we  ought 
to,  that  it  is  called  irresistible  just  because  it  overcomes 
the  disposition  to  resist ;  it  does  not  retain  its  subjects 
against  their  will,  but  makes  its  subjects  willing.  The 
1  Blunt  [Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology:  Art.  "Grace"']. 
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commonest  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace  is 
thus  stated  by  Blunt:  "A  will  necessarily  swayed  from 
without,  in  whatever  direction,  is  not  free  will  at  all ;  the 
word  becomes  a  titulus  sine  re,  without  corresponding  or  in- 
telligible meaning.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  according  to  the 
Calvinistic  theory,  that  the  regenerate  have  not  free  will."  l 
I  turn  over  some  fifty  pages,  and  read  again  :  "  God's  grace 
is  sufficient,  but  grace,  excluding  possibility  to  sin,  was 
neither  given  to  angels  in  their  first  creation,  nor  to  man 
before  his  fall,  but  reserved  for  both,  till  God  be  seen  face 
to  face  in  the  state  of  glory."  2  Here,  then,  we  have  the  con- 
summation of  grace,  grace  not  only  irresistible  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  but  bestowed  without  measure,  so  that  the  very 
possibility  of  sin  is  excluded.  Is  that  inconsistent  with  free- 
will ?  Will  it  be  contended  that  blessed  spirits  have  ceased 
to  be  free  agents ;  that  in  heaven  itself — in  the  state  of  glory 
— they  have  lost  that  which  has  often  been  called  heaven's 
most  glorious  sift ! 

(4.)  But  may  not  that  which  is  irresistible  be  withdrawn, 
so  that  gratia  prceveniens  and  gratia  operans  will  not  become 
gratia  perficiens  ?  To  this  it  is  answered  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  elect,  grace,  while  it  is  inward,  special,  and  irresistible, 
is  also  indefectible.  The  indefectibility  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  Augustinian  idea  of  predestination  and  elec- 
tion. But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  though  theoretically 
essential,  it  had  not,  as  taught  by  him,  much  practical  value ; 
or,  as  some  would  prefer  to  put  it,  it  could  not,  as  taught  by 
him,  do  much  injury.  The  one  thing  that  belonged  to  the 
elect  alone  was  the  donum  perseverantim.  We  cannot  certainly 
know  who  has  this  gift ;  we  cannot  know  before  the  end 
whether  our  neighbour,  or  whether  we  ourselves,  are  of  the 
elect.  Qui  cadunt  et  percunt  in  praidestinatorum  numcro 
non  fuerunt ;  'O  Be  viroyudva^  eis  re\o<;,  outo?  aoOijaeTai 
["  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved  "]. 

1  [Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Thcoloyy :  Art.  "  Election."] 
*  [Ibid. :  Art.  "  Grace."] 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

AUGUSTINE. 

In  forming  and  directing  the  thought  of  the  Western  Church, 
vastly  greater  power  was  exercised  by  the  African  triumvirate, 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  than  by  all  the  Roman 
bishops  of  the  early  centuries.  Of  these  three  the  last  is 
beyond  dispute  the  greatest.  He  stands  between  Paul  and 
Luther.  No  one  ever  adopted  more  devoutly  the  language 
of  the  former :  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  " ;  and 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  other  before  the  august  assembly 
at  Worms,  and  the  language  he  employed  there  :  "  I  cannot 
do  otherwise,  so  help  me  God  !  "  offer  the  grandest  historical 
example  of  true  liberty  as  Augustine  conceived  it  —  the 
liberty  that  is  one  with  necessity — the  felix  necessitas  borii. 
In  all  three  we  may  recognise  the  prevenient  grace,  but  in 
none  of  them  more  remarkably  than  in  Augustine.  It  began, 
we  may  say,  with  his  birth  (354),  at  the  Numidian  town 
Tagaste,  but  for  fully  thirty  years  it  was  still  only  prevenient 
grace,  not  gratia  operans.  The  memory  of  his  mother  runs 
through  his  Confessions,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  her  image 
had  followed  him,  like  her  prayers,  even  in  his  wildest 
wanderings,  and  had  never  suffered  his  conscience  to  fall  into 
a  deep  sleep.  The  oft- quoted  language  with  which  a  good 
bishop  once  sustained  the  anxious  Monica :  "  It  is  impossible 
that  the  child  of  so  many  tears  and  supplications  should  be 
finally  lost,"  was  ah  expression  at  once  of  faith  in  God's  "  pre- 
venting "  grace,  and  of  that  love  which  beareth  all  things,  and 
believelh  all  things,  and,  when  there  is  much  evil  to  bear  and 
little  good  to  believe,  hopeth  all  things.  Many  storms  might 
pass  over  the  first  seeds  of  piety  that  had  been  sown  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  Aurelius  Augustinus,  but  in  due  season  God 
would  give  the  increase.  So  Monica  had  to  wait  long  for 
the  fulfilment  of  her  most  fervent  prayers — first  in  the  case 
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of  her  husband,  Patricius,  who  became  a  Christian  only  a 
year  before  his  death,  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years,  in  the  case  of  her  son,  whose  conversion 
was  the  chief  end  for  which  she  desired  to  live. 

In  early  childhood  Augustine  not  only  learned  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  was  touched  with  the  story  of 
Christ's  condescension  and  love  and  sufferings.  Once — but 
it  was  when  he  was  sick — he  earnestly  besought  his  mother 
that  he  might  be  baptized.  The  desire  departed  with  the 
disease ;  and,  indeed,  those  about  him  thought  it  better  that 
the  rite  should  not  be  administered,  being  influenced  by  the 
prevalent  idea  that  much  might  be  excused  in  a  child  not  yet 
baptized  that  could  not  be  tolerated  in  one  that  was. 

At  school  he  certainly  did  not  at  first  give  promise  of  future 
greatness.  The  whole  formal  side  of  instruction  was  repulsive 
to  him.  He  greatly  disliked  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  his 
repugnance  to  the  study  of  language,  qud  language,  was  so 
great  that  he  never  acquired  much  Greek,  and  continued  all 
his  life  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
advantages, he  wrote  exegetical  works  on  both  Testaments, 
of  which,  however,  the  merit  is  not  in  the  exegesis.  But, 
while  merely  formal  lessons  were  painful  to  him,  the  concrete 
quickly  interested  him,  and  developed  his  gifts  and  sensibilities. 
Though  he  afterwards  characterised  the  study  of  the  pagan 
poets  (in  a  pagan  spirit)  as  a  sacrifice  offered  to  fallen  angels, 
Virgil  was  his  delight.  From  an  odious  exercise  in  sub- 
traction, or  from  a  Greek  paradigm,  he  passed  as  eagerly  as 
if  it  had  been  to  a  game  at  ball,  to  the  page  which  told  of 
the  wooden  horse  and  the  fire  of  Troy,  and  the  shade  of 
Creusa,  and  the  tears  of  Dido.  Homer,  too,  he  sometimes 
felt,  must  have  equal  charms,  but  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing the  Greek  poured  gall  over  the  sweetness. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Augustine  was  sent  from  Tagaste  to 
a  more  important  school  in  the  neighbouring  town  Madaura, 
where,  it  seems,  Christianity  had  not  yet  penetrated,  or  had 
not  taken  root.  The  obscene  ceremonies  of  pagan  wrorship 
had  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  his  ardent  African  nature, 
and,  when  he  returned  home  after  a  year,  it  was,  according 
to  his  own  confession,  to  spend  his  time  in  folly  and  shame 
and  wickedness.     The  account  which  he  gives  of  one.  of  his 
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youthful  crimes  will  recall  his  explanation,  so  far  as  he  could 
carry  it,  of  the  first  sin.  One  night,  he  says,  along  with 
some  comrades,  he  plundered  a  fruit-tree  in  a  neighbour's 
garden,  not  because  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit  tempted  him, 
for  he  might  have  had  better  in  his  father's  garden,  but 
simply  because  it  was  his  will  to  commit  the  crime  of  theft. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  a  decurio,  and  had 
been  by  no  means  rich,  a  wealthy  and  generous  townsman, 
named  Eomanianus,  supplemented  the  insufficient  resources 
of  Monica  in  order  that  the  youth  might  be  enabled  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  Carthage,  and  qualify  himself  for  distinction  as 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  In  the  great  and  luxurious  city,  though 
he  studied  with  zeal  and  was  indeed  fired  with  ambition,  he 
became  guilty,  he  tells  us,  of  great  profligacy.  He  joined 
a  society  of  students  who  called  themselves  the  eversores, 
"  the  demolishers  " — and  shared  their  way  of  life — not,  how- 
ever, without  expressing  at  times  a  secret  aversion  from  the 
noisy  excesses  in  which  he  took  part.  The  stage,  too,  had 
its  powerful  attractions  for  him,  but  he  afterwards  pronounced 
it  contrary  to  truth,  nature,  and  morality. 

But  even  when  the  flesh  was  the  stronger,  the  spirit  was 
still  warring  against  it.  A  woman  to  whom  he  proved  faith- 
ful for  thirteen  years,  but  whom  he  never  married,  bore  him 
a  son,  and,  under  an  impulse  of  piety,  he  gave  the  child  the 
name  "  Adeodatus."  In  this  period  also  a  lost  work  of 
Cicero's  —  his  Hortensius  —  fell  into  his  hands,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  heathenish  origin,  he  acknowledges  that  it 
awakened  in  him  the  thirst  for  truth — for  the  pure  truth  of 
which  God  is  the  source.  In  the  Hortensius,  however,  he 
missed  the  name  which  his  mother  taught  him  to  lisp,  and 
which,  though  he  had  done  so  much  to  undermine  early  im- 
pressions, was  still,  in  a  way,  dear  to  him — the  name  of  Christ. 
He  knew  what  writings  testified  of  Him,  and,  inspired  by  the 
feelings  which  the  earnest  page  of  the  Roman  had  awakened  in 
him,  he  turned  to  them  once  more,  after  having  long  neglected 
them.  But  they  did  not  please  him :  the  beauty  of  the 
Ciceronian  was  wanting,  and  he  closed  the  book.  In  this 
state  of  uncertain  desires  and  restlessness,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Manicha?ans — fowlers,  he  called  them,  who  set  up 
their   lime-twi^s   for   the   unwarv,  and   caught  them   in  the 
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snares  of  their  dialectics.  To  the  Scriptures  and  the  faith  of 
the  Church  they  had  many  objections  to  offer,  which  at  the 
time  appeared  to  Augustine  unanswerable.  Their  funda- 
mental supposition  of  two  original  beings,  out  of  whose 
conflict  the  development  of  the  world  was  derived,  offered 
him  a  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  evil,  which 
had  already  begun  to  occupy  him ;  but  it  was  a  solution  that 
tended  only  to  plunge  him  deeper  in  the  mire  of  sinful 
pollution,  since  it  led  him  to  conceive  of  evil  as  something 
foreign  to  himself,  and  imposed  upon  him  without  any  guilt 
of  his  own.  Disregarding  the  entreaties  of  Monica,  he  joined 
the  sect,  and,  though  his  faith  in  the  Manicruean  doctrines 
was  shaken  long  before  he  openly  renounced  them,  he  con- 
tinued in  those  bonds  nine  years. 

Meanwhile  he  had  become  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Carth- 
age, where  he  had  among  his  scholars  Alypius,  with  whom 
he  formed  a  lasting  and  intimate  friendship.  When  he  was 
about  to  abjure  Manichreism  openly,1  he  also  resolved  to 
leave  Carthage  for  the  world's  capital,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
a  sphere  suitable  to  his  powers.  His  mother  besought  him  to 
remain,  or  at  least  to  allow  her  to  accompany  him;  but, 
feeling  her  presence  burdensome,  he  deceived  her,  and  set  sail, 
leaving  her  praying  in  a  chapel  near  the  shore.  She  prayed, 
"  and,"  says  her  son,  in  one  of  those  striking  sentences  of 
which  there  are  so  many  in  his  writings,  "  God  refused  her 
what  she  prayed  for  then,  that  He  might  give  her  what  she 
prayed  for  always." 

At  Rome  he  fell  sick,  and,  on  his  recovery,  he  did  not 
meet  with  great  success  as  a  teacher.  He  was  in  darkness. 
Having  abandoned  the  sect  which  promised  him  the  know- 
ledge of  all  things,  he  was  disposed  to  adopt  the  philosophy 
of  universal  scepticism — to  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Academy.  But  now  was  drawing  nigh  the  day  of  redemption 
for  which  Monica,  his  good  angel,  had  prayed,  and  for  which 
his  better  self,  too,  sometimes  slumbering,  but  oftener  sighing, 
had  been  waiting  through  many  unhappy  years.  At  Milan, 
to  which,  through  the  influence  of  the  prefect  Symmachus, 
he  was  called  from  Eome  (385)  to  fill  a  chair  of  rhetoric, 

1  He  had  been  an  auditor  all  the  nine  years,  but  had  not  become  one  of  the 
electi. 
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his  outward  circumstances  improved,  and  he  began  soon  to 
occupy  himself  with  Neo-platonic  writings,  which  kindled  in 
him  an  incredible  fire,  making  him  feel  anew  that  truth  was 
not  inaccessible  to  man,  while,  as  was  needful  after  the  long 
period  during  which  he  had  been  subjected  to  Manicheean 
influence,  he  began  to  spiritualise  his  views.  But — what 
was  more  important  than  outward  position  and  philosophical 
writings — he  came  in  contact  with  Ambrose. 

Augustine  was  indeed  no  stranger  to  the  blessed  fruits  of 
Christianity.  From  childhood  he  had  seen  the  holy  image  of 
Jesus  reflected  in  the  pure  and  loving  soul  of  Monica.  He 
knew  how  the  pagans  themselves  were  wont  to  extol  the 
manners  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  women  and  the 
union  and  love  of  Christian  families.  He  knew  of  the 
hospitals  which  Christian  charity  had  erected  for  the  suffer- 
ing, and  the  asylums  it  had  opened  both  for  the  innocent  and 
for  the  guilty,  and  he  may  have  known  also  of  the  episcopal 
dwellings  in  which  oppressed  weakness  never  failed  to  find  a 
refuge.  But  he  was  not  long  in  Milan  till  in  the  most  cele- 
brated, the  most  eloquent  bishop  of  the  time  he  saw  the 
power  of  Christianity  as  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  Know- 
ing well  what  manner  of  life  Ambrose  led,  he  went  frequently 
to  hear  him  preach.  Attracted  by  the  rhetorical  form,  he  was 
soon  attracted  also  by  the  matter.  The  bishop's  discourses 
inspired  him  anew  with  some  regard  even  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  which  the  Manichseans  spoke  with  such  contempt, 
and  soon  he  was  brought  to  admit  that  much  could  be  said 
for  the  doctrine  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
which  hitherto  he  had  combated. 

About  this  time  Monica  joined  her  son,  and  with  new  con- 
fidence she  offered  her  old  prayer  that  he  might  be  saved. 
But,  even  when  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  faith,  Augustine 
had  to  contend  with  many  doubts  and  strong  passions.  Hours 
of  deep  melancholy  became  again  more  frequent.  His  health 
began  to  suffer.  He  envied  the  beggar  on  the  street.  From 
the  height  of  a  wild  and  wooded  mountain,  he  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  the  land  of  peace,  but  the  way  thither  was  in  the 
midst  of  lions,  and  dragons,  and  deadly  foes  that  lay  in  am- 
bush, under  their  leader,  the  prince  of  darkness.  Heavy- 
laden,   he   had   heard   the   voice   calling,   "  Come   unto   me," 
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but  the  voice  was  of  one  far  away  ;  he  did  not  yet  feel  that 
the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  in  heaven,  was  also  near  to  take  his 
hand  and  guide  his  feet. 

In  the  time  of  his  deepest  distress  Augustine  was  visited 
by  a  friend  named  Pontilianus,  who  conversed  with  him  and 
Alypius  (he  happened  to  be  present)  on  the  self-denial  and 
consecration  of  the  monastic  life  in  that  age,  the  age  of  its 
first  love  and  purity.  Deeply  moved,  he  went  out  into  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  house  he  occupied.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Alypius,  and  took  with  him  the  letters  of  Paul. 
Silently  he  reviewed  the  past  with  bitter  self-reproach;  then, 
leaving  his  friend,  and  casting  himself  down  under  a  fig-tree, 
he  poured  out  his  heart  with  tears,  praying  for  God's  mercy. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  child's  voice  coming  from  a  neighbour- 
ing house  and  singing  Tollc,  lege — "  Take  up  and  read."  Ac- 
cepting the  words  as  a  direction  from  heaven,  he  returned  to 
Alypius,  seized  and  opened  the  book  which  he  had  left  by 
him,  and  read :  "  Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying.  But 
put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  and  make  not  provision  for  the 
flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  Alypius  took  up  the  book 
and  began  where  Augustine  had  stopped :  "  Him  that  is 
weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye."  For  both  the  hour  of  decision 
had  struck.  Their  old  friends,  the  pleasant  vices,  which  had 
already  proved  the  whips  to  scourge  them,  were  ended  as  they 
were  once  more,  as  Augustine  puts  it,  "  lovingly  tugging  at 
the  garment  of  the  flesh,  and  saying,  '  Can  it  be,  then,  that 
we  are  to  part  for  ever  ? ' "  Their  power  was  expelled  by  a 
stronger  affection.  Grace,  long  prceveniens,  was  now  operans. 
The  two  friends  hastened  to  Monica  to  tell  how  it  was  with 
them,  and  when  she  learned  that  her  son  had  not  only  be- 
come a  Christian,  but  had  resolved  to  consecrate  his  whole 
life  to  Christ,  she  devoutly  thanked  the  God  who  had 
answered  her  exceeding  abundantly  above  what  she  had 
asked  or  thought.  In  the  following  year  (387),  Augustine, 
his  son  Adeodatus,  and  his  friend  Alypius,  were  baptized  by 
Ambrose  on  Easter  Eve.1 

1  "I  have  loved  Thee  late,  Thou  Beauty,  so  old  and  so  new;  I  have  loved 
Thee  late  !  And  lo  !  Thou  wast  within,  and  I  was  without,  and  was  seeking 
Thee  there." 
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In  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Africa,  carry- 
with  him  a  holy  legacy  of  grief  and  love  for  his  mother,  who 
had  left  her  home  for  his  sake,  and  who,  having  seen  her 
chief  desire  more  than  fulfilled,  departed  in  peace  at  Ostia. 
After  reaching  his  native  shore,  he  spent  some  years,  not, 
indeed,  in  the  cell  of  a  hermit,  but  in  retirement  and  study, 
and  continued  to  write,  as  he  had  begun  to  do  at  Milan, 
against  false  philosophy  and  Manichaeism.  Already  famous 
as  an  author,  he  was  made  presbyter  at  Hippo  Begins  (Bona) 
in  391,  and  in  395  he  was  elected  Bishop.1  He  lived  with 
his  clergy  in  one  house,  where  all  things  were  in  common, 
and  thus,  it  has  been  said,  "  became  unwittingly  the  founder 
of  the  Augustinian  order,  which  gave  the  reformer  Luther 
to  the  world."  2  His  beneficent,  many-sided,  extraordinary 
activity  won  him  a  name  which,  it  seems,  remains  in  use  to 
this  day  among  the  natives  of  Bona — "  the  great  Christian." 

Augustine  was  a  true  student.  In  his  Confessions,  the 
greatest  of  all  autobiographies,  do  we  learn  that,  great  sinner 
as  he  was,  there  weighed  upon  his  soul  the  depressing  recol- 
lection that  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  mental  torpor  when 
such  torpor  is  most  unnatural,  and  had  irrecoverably  lost  the 
most  precious  years  of  his  life  ?  That  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  If  he  sank  as  deeply  as  any  of  his  companions  in  the 
mire  of  sinful  pollutions — if  he  was  not  less  addicted  than 
any  of  them  to  those  pleasant  vices  of  which  he  speaks,  he 
surpassed  them  all  in  the  insatiable  zeal  with  which  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  was  not 
a  Christian — not  even  a  nominal  Christian — but  the  un- 
baptized  Augustine  would  have  scorned  to  be  a  merely 
nominal  student.  And  not  only  so,  but,  at  his  lowest 
depths,  he  was  never  wholly  without  noble  aspirations  after 
goodness  as  well  as  after  truth.  He  was  neither  a  mean  nor 
an  insolent  young  man.  Those  are  epithets  which  you  would 
no  more  think  of  applying  to  him  than  you  would  of  apply- 
ing them  to  Paul  or  to  Luther,  between  whom  he  stands, 
confessedly  the  grandest  figure  in  the  history  of  the  fifteen 

1  For  a  while  he  was  colleague  to  Valerius,  though  this  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church.     Alypius  was  made  Bishop  of  Tagaste. 

*  Schaff  [vol.  iii.,  p.  994.]  But  Augustine  was  rather  the  founder  of  the 
so-called  canonical  life,  though  he  did  much  to  promote  monastic  life  properly 
so-called. 
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centuries  that  intervened.  Far  be  it  from  any  of  us  to 
suggest  that  God  could  not  have  glorified  His  grace  in  the 
conversion  of  Augustine  and  called  him  as  he  sat  under  the 
fig-tree  though  he  had  been  both  base  and  slothful ;  but,  had 
that  been  his  character,  it  would  have  needed  more  than  a 
miracle  of  grace  to  make  him  what  he  became  to  the  Church 
of  his  own  and  of  every  succeeding  age.  Augustine  did  more 
than  learn.  One  may  learn,  and  learn  not  a  little,  without 
ever  becoming  really  a  student.  The  ability  to  give  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  doctrines,  and  arguments,  and  decisions,  no 
more  constitutes  the  student  than  the  ability  to  repeat  an 
alphabet  or  to  conjugate  a  verb.  The  true  student,  of  course, 
will  be  the  last  to  despise  what  he  knows  to  be  indispensable 
— he  cannot  study  without  learning — but  he  is  more  than  a 
learner.  He  is  a  fellow-worker  with  the  men  he  reads  and 
the  men  he  hears.  He  weighs  in  their  significance  and 
relations — sometimes  in  relations  that  have  not  occurred  to 
the  teacher — the  facts  and  tenets  and  reasons  that  are  in  his 
head ;  he  takes  a  living  and  keen  interest  in  them,  forms  his 
own  judgment  concerning  them,  and  draws  his  own  conclu- 
sions from  them.  Every  true  student  is  what  Augustine  was 
in  a  degree  so  remarkable  and  pre-eminent — a  thinker — and 
so  his  field  is  boundless. 

Augustine's  power  as  a  preacher  was  due,  not  to  any  dis- 
play of  the  vast  stores  of  secular  learning  which  we  know 
him  to  have  possessed,  or  to  rhetorical  arts,  from  which, 
though  he  had  been  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  he  was  singularly 
free,  but  to  his  deep  knowledge  of  Scripture,  which  he  studied, 
ever  grasping,  and  never  merely  groping,  and  to  his  lofty 
enthusiasm  and  rich  emotional  nature,  as  well  as  to  his 
weight  of  character  and  his  fervent  prayers.  His  power, 
due  to  so  rare  a  combination,  is  attested  by  undeniable  facts. 
We  read,  indeed,  that,  when  called  to  be  a  presbyter  at  Hippo 
Eegius,  the  man  of  God  wept  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion from  a  sense  of  his  utter  unworthiness  and  unfitness. 
His  tears  were  misinterpreted,  however.  Many  believed  that 
they  were  shed  because  he  was  called  to  be  only  a  presbyter, 
and  not  a  bishop,  and  he  was  told  for  his  comfort  and  en- 
couragement that  he  might  attain  to  the  higher  office  in  due 
time.     On  two  subsequent  occasions,  we  read  of  congregations 
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weeping,  and  what  occurred  on  these  occasions  gives  the  best 
possible  evidence  that  his  was,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  no 
insipicns  eloauentia,  by  which  he  meant  a  generally  attractive 
but,  to  him,  detestable  eloquence  (so-called),  which  adorned  no 
body  of  Divine  truth,  and,  indeed,  no  substance  of  any  kind,  but 
that  on  which  he  was  wont  to  insist,  and  which  he  constantly 
cultivated — the  eloquence  which  has  for  its  aim  id  Veritas 
patcat,  at  Veritas  placeat,  ut  Veritas  maneat — "  that  the  truth 
may  be  understood,  loved,  retained."  He  once  preached  at 
Csesarea  in  Mauritania  against  a  vicious  custom  called 
"  caterva,"  which  had  prevailed  for  generations,  and  which 
he  thus  describes :  "  It  was  not  fellow-citizens  merely,  but 
neighbours,  brothers,  fathers  and  sons  even,  who,  divided  into 
two  factions,  and  armed  with  stones,  fought  annually  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year  for  several  days  continuously, 
every  one  killing  whomsoever  he  could."  Now,  what  was 
the  effect  of  the  sermon  he  directed  against  this  deeply- 
rooted  savage  custom  ?  "  At  first,"  he  says,  "  the  people 
applauded  me ; "  but  he  was  accustomed  to  such  applause, 
and  "  therefore  I  felt  that  I  had  made  no  real  impression.  I 
changed  my  tone  and  style,  and  they  began  to  weep  ;  then  I 
was  sure  that  they  were  penitent,  and  that  the  custom  would 
be  abolished ;  and  I  thanked  God,  for  so  it  was.  Eight  years 
have  now  passed  and  that  custom  has  not  been  revived." 

The  other  occasion  on  which  we  read  of  the  congregation 
weeping,  Augustine  the  preacher  weeping  along  with  them  and 
so  ending  his  discourse,  was  when  he  preached  against  another 
custom  which  had  grown  up  in  North  Africa,  a  custom  hardly 
less  deplorable  than  the  "  caterva."  This  was  the  honouring 
of  saints  and  martyrs  on  the  days  devoted  to  their  commemo- 
ration, by  riotous  festivities  at  their  graves.1  "  It  was  not 
my  tears,"  he  says,  "  that  called  forth  theirs,  but  when  they 

1  [Gregory  Thaumaturgus  "increased  the  devotion  of  the  people  everywhere 
by  instituting  festive  meetings  in  honour  of  those  who  had  fought  for  the  faith. 
The  bodies  of  the  martyrs  were  distributed  in  different  places,  and  the  people 
assembled  and  made  merry,  as  the  year  came  round,  holding  festival  in  their 
honour.  .  .  .  He  allowed  them  to  be  merry,  jovial,  and  gay  at  the  monuments 
of  the  Holy  Martyrs."  "The  people,"  says  Newman,  commenting  on  this  ex- 
tract from  the  Vita  Thaumaturgi,  "were  in  fact  eventually  reclaimed  from 
their  gross  habits  by  his  indulgent  policy,  a  successful  issue  which  could  not 
have  followed  an  accommodation  to  what  was  sinful." — Development  of  Doc- 
trine, p.  373.] 
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began  to  weep,  I  could  not  abstain,  and  ended  my  discourse 
in  the  fullest  hope  of  their  amendment."  It  may  be  pardon- 
able to  notice  by  the  way  that  though  the  dolor  (grief)  began 
with  the  speaker,  the  fletus  (weeping)  began  with  the  audience 
— Si  vis  me  flcre,  dolendum  est  Primum  ipsi  tibi.1 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  permanent  impressions  were 
often  made  on  individual  hearers  by  a  preacher  at  whose 
voice  even  whole  districts  were,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
delivered  from  deeply-rooted  vice.  Men  listened  with  re- 
verence to  Augustine  when  he  exhorted  to  temperance  and 
godliness.  The  most  cynical  of  hearers  might  listen  with 
respect  and  patience  when,  in  words  that  came  burning  from 
the  burning  heart,  he  was  exhorted  to  deeds  of  generosity  and 
self-denial. 

Augustine  himself,  in  simple  but  weighty  words,  exhorts 
the  preacher,  and  especially  the  young  preacher,  to  a  holy 
life  if  he  would  not  lay  himself  open  to  contempt,  and  if  he 
would  exercise  his  calling  with  the  greatest  profit  to  his 
audience.  Speaking  of  those  who  follow  their  own  courses, 
but  are  prevented  by  the  seat  they  occupy  from  preaching 
their  own  doctrine,  he  says  :  "  Now  these  men  do  good  to 
many  by  preaching  what  they  themselves  do  not  perform  : 
but  they  would  do  good  to  very  many  more  if  they  lived  as 
they  preached.  For  there  are  numbers  who  seek  an  excuse 
for  their  own  evil  lives  in  comparing  the  teaching  with  the 
conduct  of  their  instructors,  and  say  in  their  own  hearts,  or 
even  go  a  little  further,  and  say  with  their  lips :  '  Why  do  you 
not  do  yourself  what  you  bid  me  do  ? '  And  thus  they  cease 
to  listen  with  submission  to  the  man  who  does  not  listen  to 
himself,  and,  in  despising  the  preacher,  they  learn  to  despise 
the  word  that  is  preached.  Wherefore  the  apostle,  writing  to 
Timothy,  after  telling  him,  '  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth,' 
adds  immediately  the  course  by  which  he  would  avoid  con- 
tempt :  '  But  be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in 
conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.' " 

If  the  end  of  preaching  were  merely  to  impart  instruction, 
the  life  of  the  speaker  would  be  comparatively  of  little  im- 
portance,  but   Augustine    never   lost   sight   of  its   true  and 

1  ["If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  first  be  in  grief  yourself." — Horace, 
Ars  Pottica,  1.  102.] 
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highest  end.  Happily  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion, and  happily,  also,  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to 
bring  the  discussion  to  an  end,  whether  his  tendency  in  his 
discourses  was  rather  to  the  doctrinal  or  to  the  practical. 
Though  the  contrary  has  often  been  maintained,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  system  to  prevent  him  from  being  practical, 
but  the  marvel  is  that  the  most  speculative  of  divines,  though 
he  could  not  help  at  times  entering  on  investigations  that 
lay  somewhat  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  hearers,  and  though 
at  times  he  allegorises  in  a  manner  for  which  he  has  been 
justly  reproached,  and  in  which  he  compares  unfavourably 
with  the  great  Christian  orator  of  the  east,  yet  continually 
gravitates  towards  the  relations  of  common  life,  and,  in  terse, 
vigorous,  and  frequently  fiery  words,  urges  to  the  discharge  of 
common  duties. 

Sometimes,  though  not  often,  you  will  find  Augustine,  like 
Chrysostom,  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded,  designated  an 
orator ;  and  whether  that  term  be  fittingly  applied  or  not  to 
a  man  who,  as  a  thinker  and  theologian,  rose  to  an  intellectual 
and  spiritual  primacy,  in  which  he  has  had  no  successor,  at 
least  in  the  mediaeval  Church,  he  was  assuredly,  in  another 
sense,  an  orator,  and  in  memorable  words  he  counsels  every 
preacher  to  be  an  orator :  Ante  sit  orator  quam  dictor.  That 
he  was  himself  in  the  general  and  in  the  particular  sense. 
He  was  a  man  of  prayer  before  he  preached. 

Augustine's  polemical  writings  were  directed  chiefly  against 
the  dualism  of  the  Manichreans,  the  separatism  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  and  the  rationalism  of  the  Pelagians.  His  great  apolo- 
getic work,  the  Be  Civitate  Dei,  in  twenty-two  books,  was  begun 
in  413,  and  completed  about  three  years  before  his  death. 
It  was  undertaken  because,  on  the  capture  of  Eome  (410) 
and  the  plundering  of  Italy,  the  heathen  driven  to  foreign 
lands,  not  a  few  of  them  to  Africa,  maintained  that  the 
terrible  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  capital  and  the 
surrounding  country,  had  been  caused  by  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  at  the  rejection  of  the  ancient  religion. 

The  Confessions  were  published  in  400,  and  the  Retrac- 
tations in  427.  The  former  contains  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  sins ;  the  latter,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  errors,  so 
far  as  he  had  discovered  them.     In  addition  to  his  sermons 
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and  a  vast  number  of  letters,  he  composed  ninety-three  books 
or  tractates,  more  or  less  extensive.  Among  the  memorable 
and  portable  sentences  with  which  his  writings  abound,  some 
of  the  most  familiar  are  the  following :  Da  quod  jubes  et  jube 
quod  vis  ;  Fides  prcccedit  intcllectum  ;  Novum  Testamentum  in 
vetcre.  latet,  vetus  in  novo  patct;  Distingue  tempora  et  concordabit 
script ura ;  Nulla  infelicitas  frangit  quern  felicitas  nulla  cor- 
riunpit."  To  him  also  is  ascribed  the  famous  Cogito  ergo  sum, 
which  with  Descartes  became  the  starting-point  of  modern 
philosophy. 

To  what  extent  Augustine's  theological  system  was  de- 
termined by  his  own  personal  experience — imperfectly  under- 
stood, say  some,  and  hastily  generalised — whether  he  was 
influenced  mainly  by  that  which  was  becoming,  if  it  had  not 
already  become,  the  dogma  of  the  Church,  and,  in  its  interest, 
sought  to  lay  mankind  in  helpless  misery  at  the  feet  of  the 
priest — how  far  he  troubled  the  stream  of  Catholic  tradition, 
or  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  stream  already 
turbid :  these  are  questions  on  which  I  cannot  now  enter, 
and  which  hardly  any  one  discusses  without  showing  a  strong, 
though,  it  may  be,  unconscious  bias. 

As  to  influence  over  the  Western  Church,  Augustine  holds 
a  place  perfectly  unique.  Not  so  eloquent  as  Ambrose,  and 
by  no  means  so  learned  as  Jerome,  he  won  by  his  acute,  com- 
prehensive, original  mind,  and  by  the  riches  of  his  emotional 
nature  and  of  his  Christian  experience,  a  vast  influence  over 
the  ancient  Church — an  influence  which  was  retained  in  the 
mediaeval,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  lost  in  the  modern 
Church.  From  his  vast  treasures  drew  scholastics  and  mystics, 
the  reformers  before  and  the  reformers  after  the  Eeformation. 
Jansenism,  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  from  the  days  of  Luther,  was 
but  a  reproduction  of  Augustine's  doctrine.  The  name  of 
Calvin  is  not  more  honoured  by  Calvinists  than  is  his,  and 
many  to  whom  Calvinism  is  odious  speak  with  wonder  and 
reverence  of  Augustine's  capacious  mind  and  sanctified  heart. 
The  brand  plucked  from  the  burning  gives  light  and  heat 
through  the  centuries. 

Abundant  in  labours,  unrivalled  in  influence,  he  was  the 
humblest  of  men.     No   one   has  called   his   Confessions   the 
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cloak  of  vanity.  They  were  written,  in  fact,  because  he  felt 
that  all  that  he  was  and  did  was  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  and 
was  impatient  and  indignant  at  being  made  the  victim  of 
exaggerated,  and,  to  him,  most  painful  panegyric.  During  his 
last  illness — it  was  a  dark  time  for  his  country,  and  the  city 
which  he  has  made  famous  was  besieged  by  the  Vandals — 
the  chief  reading  of  the  great  Christian  was  the  penitential 
psalms,  passages  of  which  were  suspended  from  the  wall 
beside  his  dying-bed.  He  felt  as  our  own  reformer  felt  when 
some  were  trying  to  soften  his  couch  by  recalling  the  great 
things  he  had  done  for  Christ  and  His  Church.  "  My  prayer," 
said  Knox — and  Grotius,  too,  had  offered  it — is  still  that  of 
the  publican,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  "  ;  and  Augus- 
tine, like  him  whom  he  studied  so  devoutly — the  apostle  who 
laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  rest — offers  an  illus- 
tration of  the  words  :  "  It  is  the  branches  that  are  heaviest 
with  fruit  that  bend  lowest."  He  died  on  August  20th, 
430,  aged  seventy -six.  Humbly,  trustfully,  as,  when  a 
child,  he  lay  in  the  arms  of  her  who,  of  all  that  lived  since 
the  days  of  the  Saviour,  is  blessed  among  women,  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  arms  of  God,  and  so  entered  into  the 
perfect  rest.  Fecisti  nos  ad  te,  he  had  written  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Confessions :  et  inquietuni  est  cor  nostrum  donee 
requicscat  in  te  ["  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our 
hearts  are  restless  till  they  rest  in  Thee  "].  Towards  the  end 
he  says :  Tu,  Domine,  semper  operaris  et  semper  requiescis 
["Thou,  Lord,  ever  workest  and  ever  art  at  rest"].  And 
how  is  such  rest  to  be  obtained  ?  The  last  words  of  the  Con- 
fessions are :  A  te  petatnr,  in  te  quccratur,  ad  te  pidsetur :  sic, 
sic  accipietur,  sic  invenietur,  sic  aperietur.     Amen} 

i  ["Of  Thee  let  it  be  asked,  in  Thee  let  it  be  sought,  at  Thee  let  it  knock  : 
thus,  thus  will  it  be  received,  thus  will  it  be  found,  thus  will  it  be  opened. 
Amen."] 


CHAPTEE  LVII. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PAPAL  SUPREMACY. 

In  one  of  our  monthly  periodicals,  an  article  appeared  in 
October  from  the  pen  of  Cardinal  Newman,  entitled  "  The 
Development  of  Eeligious  Error."  1  It  was  called  forth  by 
an  article  in  the  same  review  by  Principal  Fairbairn,  which 
appeared  in  May,  and  of  which  the  Cardinal  was  himself  the 
subject.  Which  of  the  two  writers  has  done  the  other  least 
injustice,  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  pronounce  without 
entering  on  a  number  of  questions  which  it  would  be  unsuit- 
able, and  indeed  impossible,  to  discuss  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present.  This,  at  least,  would  not  be  denied  by  Principal 
Fairbairn,  and  will  not  be  denied  by  any  of  us :  that  the 
Cardinal  illustrates  his  subject  justly  and  forcibly  when  he 
speaks  of  the  false  doctrines  that  naturally  spring  from  low 
views  on  the  demerit  and  doom  of  sin,  and  when  he  shows 
how  such  views  may  affect,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  must  affect, 
our  conceptions  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  the  Atone- 
ment and  Person  of  Christ.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we 
are  reminded  by  no  one  more  frequently  than  by  Cardinal 
Newman,  to  the  development  of  religious  error — what  he 
considers  such,  and  in  part  rightly — is  mainly  due  the 
development  of  Catholic  dogma,  including  what  most  Protest- 
ants, along  with  all  Catholics,  recognise  as  a  correct  and 
authoritative  expression  of  Christian  truth.  I  say  mainly, 
not  solely ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  other  exceptions,  we  have  a 
notable  one  in  the  dogma  of  the  Treasure,  invented  for  the 
justification  of  the  infamous  abuse  that  caused  Luther  to 
publish  his  ninety-five  theses.  But  in  the  early  centuries,  at 
all  events,  heretical  opposition  to  the  truth  led,  and  led 
necessarily,  to  the  development  of  Catholic  dogma.     To  take 

1  [Contemporary  Review,  Oct.  1S85.     This  lecture  was  delivered  on  a  special 
occasion.     It  stands  here  as  it  was  written.] 
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the  first  and  most  obvious  illustration,  Athanasius  and  Arius 
both  affirmed  that  Christ  was  God,  both  professed  to  receive 
the  Scripture  testimony  concerning  Him,  but  there  was  no 
hiding  and  no  healing  of  the  vital  difference  between  them ; 
the  Church  was  compelled  to  assert  the  supreme  and  essential 
Divinity  of  the  Son  in  language  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Arius  or  for  Arianizers  to  accept.  But  though,  in  recording 
the  results  of  the  Arian  and  other  controversies  in  the  Early 
Church,  Protestant  writers  for  the  most  part — not  univer- 
sally— have  little  hesitation  in  speaking  of  the  development 
of  "  Christian  doctrine"  using  this  expression  and  "  Catholic 
dogma  "  as  interchangeable,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
what  was  gained,  or  aimed  at,  in  the  doctrinal  decisions  of 
the  Church  was  not  the  promulgation  of  truths  which  had 
newly  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  theological  inquirers,  but  the 
precise  and  unambiguous  statement  of  truths  that  were  not 
only  implicitly  but  consciously  believed,  and  that  were  openly 
confessed  and  everywhere  published,  though  frequently  in 
terms  that  were  not  perfectly  clear  and  exact,  and  that  it  was 
not  difficult  to  misunderstand,  or  to  wrest,  in  a  heretical 
sense.  Now,  compare  the  development  of  the  dogma  of 
papal  supremacy.  The  importance  of  the  dogma  from  a 
historical  point  of  view  cannot  be  exaggerated.  To  Cardinal 
Newman  it  is  much  more  than  one  of  the  fundamental  dogmas 
of  the  faith.  "  The  essence  of  conscience,"  he  says  in  the 
"  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  "  is  the  essence  of  natural 
religion,  the  supremacy  of  Apostle,  or  Pope,  or  Church,  or 
Bishop,  is  the  essence  of  revealed ;  and  when  such  external 
authority  is  taken  way,  the  mind  falls  back  again  of  necessity 
upon  that  inward  guide  which  it  possessed  even  before  revela- 
tion."1 The  august  prerogative  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
is  thus  represented  as  the  essence  of  revealed  religion,  and  of 
which  the  apostles  were  in  the  first  instance  the  organs,  is 
next  assigned  to  bishops,  and,  lastly,  to  the  bishop  of  bishops. 
But  how  did  the  transmission  and  the  transference  take  place  ? 
We  read  at  pages  67  and  G8  of  the  "Development  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  "  that,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  development 
of  revelation  proceeded  all  through  the  Old  Dispensation, 
down  to  the  very  end  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  on  the  other 

1  [P.  86  (1885).] 
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hand,  if  we  turn  to  the  beginnings  of  apostolical  teaching 
after  His  ascension,  we  shall  find  ourselves  unable  to  fix  a 
historical  point  at  which  the  growth  of  doctrine  ceased,  and 
the  rule  of  faith  was  once  for  all  settled — not  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  for  St.  Peter  had  still  to  learn  at  Joppa  that  he  was 
to  baptize  Cornelius ;  not  at  Joppa  and  Cresarea,  for  St.  Paul 
had  to  write  his  epistles ;  not  on  the  death  of  the  last  apostle, 
for  St.  Ignatius  had  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  episcopacy. 
Unquestionably  the  author  is  justified  in  holding  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  episcopacy  is  not  established  by  anything 
written  before  the  death  of  the  last  apostle.  Equally  is  he 
in  the  right  when  he  admits  that  a  long  period  elapsed  before 
the  prerogative  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome  was  ascertained  and 
recognised.  He  writes  (pp.  150  and  151):  "The  regalia 
Petri  might  sleep,  as  the  power  of  the  chancellor  has  slept ; 
not  as  obsolete,  for  they  never  had  been  carried  into  effect, 
but  as  a  mysterious  privilege  which  was  not  understood  ;  as 
an  unfulfilled  prophecy.  For  St.  Ignatius  to  speak  of  popes 
when  it  was  a  matter  of  bishops,  would  have  been  like  send- 
ing an  army  to  arrest  a  housebreaker."  ..."  When  the 
Church  was  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  first  local  dis- 
turbances gave  exercise  to  bishops,  and  next  ecumenical 
disturbances  gave  exercise  to  popes ;  and  whether  communion 
with  the  pope  was  necessary  to  Catholicity,  would  not  and 
could  not  be  debated  till  a  suspension  of  that  communion 
had  actually  occurred.  It  is  not  a  greater  difficulty  that  St. 
Ignatius  does  not  write  to  Asian  Greeks  about  popes,  than 
that  St.  Paul  does  not  write  to  the  Corinthians  about  bishops. 
And  it  is  a  less  difficulty  that  the  Papal  supremacy  was  not 
formally  acknowledged  in  the  second  century,  than  that  there 
was  no  formal  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  till  the  fourth." 

That  an  author  whose  discriminating  faculty  is  not  the 
least  of  his  remarkable  gifts,  should  have  written  such  a 
sentence  as  the  last  I  have  quoted,  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
His  mention  of  the  second  century  in  this  connection  is  no 
doubt  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  he  has 
jnst  been  speaking  of,  and  is  still  thinking  of,  Ignatius,  who 
does  not  write  about  popes  any  more  than  Paul  writes  about 
bishops.      But   suppose    Ignatius   had    written    about    popes, 
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exalting  them  as  highly  above  other  bishops  as  he  exalts 
bishops  above  presbyters ;  that  would  have  been  only  the 
acknowledgment  of  an  individual  writer,  and  would  not  have 
been  a  formal  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of 
the  papal  supremacy  comparable  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was  made  by  the 
decision  of  the  first  ecumenical  council.  Cardinal  Newman 
knows  very  well  that  no  formal  acknowledgment  of  even  the 
precedence  of  the  Bishop  of  Kome  was  made  either  in  the 
second  or  in  the  third  century,  and  that  indeed  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  papal  supremacy  in  the  awful  ampli- 
tude of  meaning  in  which  that  expression  is  now  understood, 
was  not  made  for  more  than  fifteen  centuries  after  the  Council 
of  Nice. 

But,  after  all,  the  question  as  to  the  time  which  the  pro- 
cess of  development  took  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  is 
of  only  subordinate  importance.  There  is  a  more  serious  and 
more  vital  objection,  which  will  be  anticipated,  and  which, 
indeed,  has  already  been  hinted  in  the  sentence :  "  It  is  a  less 
difficulty  that  the  papal  supremacy  was  not  formally  acknow- 
ledged in  the  second  century,  than  that  there  was  no  formal 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  till  the  fourth."  There  might  be  no 
dogma  before  the  fourth — no  authoritative  declaration  and 
definition  by  the  universal  Church  of  the  faith  concerning  the 
Three-one  God.  But  was  the  doctrine  itself  new  ?  Was  not  the 
dogma  the  expression  of  that  which  had  been  surely  believed 
from  the  beginning  ?  Ignatius  knows  nothing  of  a  pope,  but 
does  he  know  nothing  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer  ?  What,  indeed, 
most  strikes  the  reader  who  goes  to  his  pages  without  any 
polemical  interest  is  not  his  championship  of  the  episcopate, 
but  the  fervent  devotion — some  would  say  the  extravagance 
at  times — with  which  he  expresses  his  love  and  adoration  for 
Christ,  his  God.  Paul,  it  is  admitted,  has  nothing  to  say  of 
bishops  as  distinct  from  presbyters,  still  less  of  the  authority 
of  one  bishop  over  other  bishops,  but,  even  if  we  were  to 
grant  to  Cardinal  Newman  and  others — what  we  are  far  from 
granting — that  Scripture  was  intended,  not  to  teach  doctrines, 
but  only  to  prove  them,  there  is  no  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  whose  faith  is  not  abundantly  confirmed 
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by  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  any  confirmation  whatever  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  papal  supremacy  can  be  found  either  in 
Ignatius  or  in  Paul.  It  may  at  once  be  conceded,  however, 
that  about  the  time  of  Ignatius  there  began  to  be  felt,  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  at  least,  the  need  of  an  outward 
authority,  not,  indeed,  superior  to  the  Scriptures,  but 
capable  of  pronouncing  with  decisive  voice  as  to  the  sense 
in  which  the  Church  had  understood,  and  ought  to  under- 
stand, the  revelation  which  had  been  given  in  the  Scriptures ; 
and  it  was  maintained  that  the  organ  through  which  the 
authoritative  voice  was  uttered  was  the  bishop.  True  or 
false,  this  was  a  novelty.  As  little  as  in  Paul  or  in  Clement 
or  in  Barnabas,  can  we  find  any  trace  of  it  in  the  recently 
discovered  work :  Tlie  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  In 
that  ancient  document  we  read  only  of  the  two  orders  of 
localised  ministers,  and  these  elected  by  the  people.  What  is 
still  more  important  here,  this  work,  while  it  enjoins  the 
duty  of  submission  to  the  Word  of  God,  at  the  same  time 
recognises  the  right  of  private  judgment  as  to  what  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Word,  and  inculcates  its  exercise.  This  it 
does  plainly,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
chapter.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  absolute  subjection 
which  Ignatius  enjoins  to  bishops  as,  in  a  special  and  im- 
mediate sense,  the  bearers  of  the  Divine  Spirit — the  repre- 
sentatives of  God  and  Christ. 

But  the  new  doctrine  could  not  long  survive  its  author. 
For,  let  it  be  observed,  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  though  it  has 
been  said  a  thousand  times,  that  Ignatius  established  the 
doctrine  of  the  episcopate.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  we 
are  warranted  in  formulating  a  doctrine  out  of  earnest  and 
unqualified  exhortation.  As  might  easily  be  shown,  his 
peculiar  view  of  the  episcopate  was  soon  found  to  be  unten- 
able, and  probably  it  has  not  been  held  by  anyone  for  more 
than  six  centuries,  so  that,  whether  the  doctrine  of  an  infal- 
lible Church  be  sound  or  not,  we  see  here  a  considerable 
amount  of  religious  error  in  the  process  of  its  development. 
Lamentable  facts,  and  one  notable  fact  in  the  apostolic  see  of 
Antioch  itself,  soon  showed  that  official  position  in  the  Church 
did  not  necessarily  prove  as  walls  and  bulwarks  against  heresy 

2q 
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any  more  than  against  vice.  And  equally  certain  is  it  that 
the  absolute  authority  which  does  not  belong  to  the  individual 
bishop  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  bishops  collectively — to 
councils,  even  ecumenical  councils.  It  is  not  now  claimed 
for  them  by  any  man,  except  in  so  far  as  their  decisions 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  pope.  But  since  the  idea  of  an 
infallible  authority  somewhere  in  the  Church  was  widely 
cherished,  and  seemed  to  be  justified  by  Christ's  promise  of 
the  Spirit,  which,  however,  was  grievously  misunderstood,  there 
grew  up  slowly  and  surely  a  tendency  to  seek  in  the  bishop  of 
bishops — in  Eome — the  centripetal  force  which  was  not  only 
to  keep  good  Catholics  within  reach  of  the  saving  hearing  of 
heavenly  truths,  but  to  prevent  us,  who  are  heretics,  from 
wandering  so  wildly,  and  vanishing  so  quickly,  into  the 
blackness  of  darkness  as  we  should  otherwise  do.  Of  the 
unhesitating  confidence  with  which  Eoman  Catholic  writers 
interpret  Christ's  promise  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  at  once 
apply  it,  as  they  interpret  it,  to  the  Pope,  I  need  give  only 
one  example.  A  French  writer,  who  has,  I  believe,  been  widely 
read,  tells  us  that  while,  among  the  main  causes  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Eeformation,  in  the  days  of  its  youthful  vigour, 
were  those  stated  by  Frederick  the  Great :  self-interest  in 
Germany,  lust  in  England,  and  the  love  of  novelty  in  France, 
yet  Luther  drew  after  him  a  multitude  of  bona  fide  partisans, 
who  showed  lamentable  confusion  of  mind  in  failing  to 
discern  between  discipline  and  doctrine,  and  to  consider  that 
the  Lord  promised  that  His  true  Church  should  be  distin- 
guished, not  by  the  perfect  sanctity  of  its  members,  but  by  the 
perfect  purity  of  its  creed.  He  promised  to  preserve  it,  not 
from  scandals,  but  from  errors.  Had  those  bona  fide  followers 
of  Luther  understood  this,  "  they  would  have  seen  that  the 
true  virginity  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  preserved  in- 
violate in  the  most  polluted  hands,  being  in  no  wise  depend- 
ent on  the  character  of  a  pope,  of  his  court,  or  of  his  age." 
"Waiving  many  important  questions  which  such  language 
raises,  I  confine  myself  to  a  brief  account  of  the  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  papal  supremacy — an  example,  as  we 
believe,  of  the  development  of  religious  error. 

Eeminding  you  of  the  admission  that,  in  the  early  centuries, 
the  very  conception  of  a  pope  in  the  specific  sense  was  un- 
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known  equally  with  the  name,  I  have  to  remind  you  all 
that,  long  before  the  conception  was  formed  and  the  name,  in 
the  specific  sense,  given,  a  certain  superiority  of  position  and 
influence  was  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  Bishop  of  Eome. 
What,  then,  were  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  elevation 
of  his  see — that  elevation  which  it  had  reached  at  the  time 
of  the  early  ecumenical  councils,  and  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  wide  and  durable  supremacy  of  later  ages  ?  It  is  fair, 
however,  and  may  not  be  superfluous,  to  remark  at  the  outset 
that,  supposing  the  secondary  causes  we  could  assign — more 
or  less  of  an  external  and  worldly,  more  or  less  of  a  moral 
and  spiritual  nature — appeared  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  result,  we  are  not  warranted  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  prerogatives  claimed  for  the  Bishop  of  Eome  do  not  belong 
to  him  by  a  jus  divinum — a  jus  divinum  grounded  on  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Himself,  which  long  remained  obscure,  but 
on  which  history  eventually  shed  a  flood  of  light.  The 
secondary  causes,  it  may  be  argued,  were  prearranged  and 
overruled  so  as  to  make  the  Bishop  of  Eome  de  facto,  what  he 
was  from  the  beginning  de  jure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  hold  that  Scripture,  far  from  establishing,  furnishes  ample 
ground  for  denying,  the  jus,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us 
to  give  some  rational  explanation  of  the  factum. 

1.  To  the  question,  "  How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  chief 
pastor  in  Eome — a  man  whose  calling  it  was  to  preach  and 
catechise  and  dispense  the  sacraments — became  lord  over  his 
brethren  and  lord  over  kings  ? "  The  brief  answer  has  some- 
times been  given :  "  Because  Eome  was  Eome."  This  may 
not  say  all,  but  it  says  much.  It  did  not  indeed  follow 
necessarily  from  the  vast  political  importance  of  the  city,  that 
the  bishop  would  take  a  corresponding  rank  and  position  in 
the  Church ;  but,  when  the  Church  came  to  regard  bishops 
as  distinct  from,  and  exalted  above,  presbyters,  and  those 
higher  ministers  as  no  longer  possessed  of  equal  rights,  but 
one  invested  with  authority  over  many,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
path  to  power  lay  more  open  to  the  occupant  of  the  Eoman 
see  than  to  any  of  his  brethren.  More  easily  would  he 
become  primus  inter  pares,  and  sooner  in  his  case  than  in  any 
other  would  the  inter  pares  be  dropped.  To  be  bishop  in  the 
ancient  capital  which  gave  laws  to  the  nations,  to  hold  this 
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office,  at  all  events,  in  an  age  when  not  only  slaves,  and 
women,  and  artisans,  but  a  considerable  number  of  rich  and 
wise  and  mighty  belonged  to  the  Church,  was  an  imposing 
distinction  which,  it  is  of  consequence  to  notice,  was  ecumeni- 
cally recognised  sooner  than  the  spiritual  descent  from  Peter, 
and  the  succession  to  the  primacy  which  that  Apostle  was 
alleged  to  have  received  from  the  Lord  Himself.  The  place 
of  honour  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Home  was  assigned  by  ancient 
councils  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  because  his  see  was 
the  new  Rome,  and  certainly  the  bishops  of  the  two  capitals, 
old  and  new,  found  multitudes  prepared  to  submit  to  claims 
which,  announced  by  others,  would  have  been  pronounced 
arrogant  and  intolerable. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  the  elevation  of  the  Roman  See  was 
the  high  reputation  acquired  by  the  Roman  Church  in  early 
times.  To  that  faith  for  which  Paul  gave  thanks,  and  which 
was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world,  the  Church  of 
Rome  added  "  virtue  "  {aperr}).  The  blood  of  the  martyrs,  of 
whom  not  a  few  were  bishops,  consecrated  the  soil  of  that 
city  which  stood  so  high  in  dignity  as  the  seat  of  imperial 
power.  Further,  the  faith  and  virtue  by  which,  from  early 
times,  the  converts  of  the  capital  were  distinguished,  were 
crowned  by  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  Before  a  long 
period  had  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  the 
Roman  Christians  had  the  ability,  of  which  it  is  attested  they 
made  a  generous  use,  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  their 
brethren  in  other  churches,  especially  in  times  of  calamity 
and  persecution.  Special  honour  was  naturally  accorded  to 
the  chief  minister  of  a  church  that  abounded  with  this  grace 
— that  was  adorned  with  many  crowns  won  on  the  spot  of 
greatest  peril  as  of  greatest  eminence. 

3.  The  personal  obscurity  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  during 
the  early  centuries  was  another  cause  of  the  elevation  of  the 
Roman  see.  No  one,  indeed,  will  affirm  that  they  were 
destitute  of  the  capacity  for  government.  As  some  Roman 
Catholic  writers  put  it,  it  was  a  providential  circumstance 
that  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  were  assigned  their  place  in 
Rome,  where  there  had  been  produced  in  the  inhabitants  a 
practical  instinct  such  as  had  appeared  nowhere  else.  At  the 
same  time,  living  at  the  great  centre  where  all  the  threads 
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of  human  intercourse  met,  the  Bishop  had  opportunities  that 
no  other  enjoyed  for  acquiring  information  as  to  the  state  of 
conviction  and  feeling  throughout  the  Christian  world,  and  so, 
when  controversial  questions  were  submitted  to  him,  per- 
ceiving what  judgment  he  ought  to  pronounce  if  he  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  general  consciousness  of  the  Church. 
But,  while  this  is  true,  there  is  not,  among  the  twenty-nine 
successors  of  Peter  enumerated  by  Eusebius,  one  who  can  be 
compared  even  with  an  Irenseus ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  this  comparative  obscurity  conduced  eventu- 
ally to  the  establishment  of  the  prodigious  power  which  now 
belongs  to  the  Pope.  "  The  earlier  pontiffs,"  says  Milman, 
"  were  men  who  of  themselves  commanded  no  great  authority, 
and  awoke  no  jealousy.  Rome  had  no  Origen,  no  Athan- 
asius,  no  Ambrose.  The  names  of  none  of  the  popes,  down 
to  Leo  and  Gregory  the  Great,  appear  among  the  distinguished 
writers  of  Christendom.  This  more  cautious  and  retired 
dignity  was  no  less  favourable  to  their  earlier  power  than 
to  their  later  claim  of  infallibility.  If  more  stirring  and 
ambitious  men,  they  might  have  betrayed  to  the  civil  power 
the  secret  of  their  aspiring  hopes  ;  if  they  had  been  voluminous 
writers,  in  the  more  speculative  times,  before  the  Christian 
creed  had  assumed  its  more  definite  and  coherent  form,  it 
might  have  been  more  difficult  to  assert  their  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy." 

Cardinal  Newman  is  far  from  denying  the  fact  on  which 
Dean  Milman  reasons  thus.  On  the  contrary,  he  guards 
against  an  unduly  high  estimate  even  of  Leo  and  Gregory  the 
Great.  In  the  Apologia  (p.  265)  we  read:  "It  is  individuals 
and  not  the  Holy  See,  that  have  taken  the  initiative,  and 
given  the  lead  to  the  Catholic  mind,  in  theological  inquiry. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  reproaches  urged  against  the  Roman 
Church,  that  it  has  originated  nothing,  and  has  only  served 
as  a  sort  of  remora  or  break  in  the  development  of  doctrine. 
And  it  is  an  objection  which  I  really  embrace  as  a  truth ;  for 
such  I  conceive  to  be  the  main  purpose  of  its  extraordinary 
gift.  It  is  said,  and  truly,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  possessed 
no  great  mind  in  the  wThole  period  of  persecution.  After- 
wards, for  a  long  while,  it  has  not  a  single  doctor  to  show ; 
St.  Leo,  its  first,  is  the  teacher  of  one  point  of  doctrine ;  St. 
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Gregory,  who  stands  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  first  age  of 
the  Church,  has  no  place  in  dogma  or  philosophy.  The  great 
luminary  of  the  western  world,  is,  as  we  know,  St.  Augustine; 
he,  no  infallible  teacher,  has  formed  the  intellect  of  Christian 
Europe ;  indeed  to  the  African  Church  generally  we  must 
look  for  the  best  early  exposition  of  Latin  ideas.  Moreover, 
of  the  African  divines,  the  first  in  order  of  time,  and  not  the 
least  influential,  is  the  strong-minded  and  heterodox  Tertullian." 
Of  course  the  Cardinal  does  not  argue  from  the  facts  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Dean.  His  object,  which  he  pursues  at  con- 
siderable length,  is  to  show  that  the  infallible  authority  cannot 
be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  energy  of  the  Catholic  intellect. 
The  utmost,  however,  that  he  succeeds  in  proving  is  that  the 
infallible  authority  did  not  destroy  the  energy  of  the  Catholic 
intellect  so  long  as  it  was  not  recognised  or  not  exercised. 
What  he  writes  neither  meets  the  objection  to  Catholic 
authority  which  he  seeks  to  refute,  nor  militates  against  the 
contention  that  the  personal  obscurity  of  the  early  bishops  of 
Rome  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  their  see. 

4.  I  shall  mention  only  one  more  cause  of  this  elevation 
— the  development  of  legend.  The  legend  of  Peter  helped 
the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy,  and  the  development  of  the 
one  tended  to  the  development  of  the  other.  Whether  you 
believe  that  Peter  ever  visited  Pome  or  not,  you  probably 
regard  all  you  read  of  his  episcopate  and  the  transmission  of 
his  authority  to  his  successor  in  the  same  light  as  you  do  the 
mythical  narrative  of  the  founder  of  the  city ;  but  the  fiction 
came  to  be  generally  accepted,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
acquiescence  in  the  vastest  claims.  Addition  after  addition 
was  made.  For  instance,  legend  did  more  for  the  exaltation 
of  Leo  the  Great  than  that  Epistola Dogmatica  to  which  Cardinal 
Newman  refers  as  throwing  light  on  one  point  of  doctrine. 
The  rumour  spread,  and  was  believed,  that  when  that  bishop 
prevailed  upon  Attila,  the  scourge  of  God,  and  his  terrible 
army  of  Huns  to  retire,  Peter  and  Paul  hovered  over  him  with 
threatening  swords.  This  may  be  no  more  to  us  than  the 
similar  legend  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  of  Hercules  and  Hebe; 
but  the  story  came  to  be  accepted  as  literally  true,  and 
shadows,  as  they  have  often  struck  terror  into  the  soul,  have 
often  inspired  it  with  confidence,  more  than  the  substance  of 
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ten  thousand  soldiers.  Such  legends  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  having  not  only  expressed  but  strengthened 
the  feelings  and  convictions  which  shaped  the  course  of 
history. 

In  accounting  for  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  I  have  confined  myself  to  causes  that  were 
already  in  operation  in  the  early  Church,  but  what  has  been 
said  may  help  us  to  understand  how,  in  the  language  of  the 
late  Earl  Russell,  the  "  Church  of  Rome,  which  had  alter- 
nately crept  humbly  under  the  negligence  and  indifference,  or 
been  tormented  by  the  persecution  and  cruelty  of  the  pagan 
Emperors,  rose  slowly  from  the  ground,  trying  her  wings 
cautiously,  till  she  perched  on  the  roofs  of  palaces,  and  crowed 
from  the  pinnacles  of  temples  her  loud  note  of  triumph."  1 

I  have  considered  in  the  light  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  papal  supre- 
macy and  infallibility,  about  which,  indeed,  the  articles  of 
Principal  Fairbairn  and  Cardinal  Newman  mainly  turn.  On 
the  scriptural  argument  for  the  primacy  the  Cardinal  lays 
little  stress ;  and  as  for  the  theological  argument  on  which  he 
does  lay  stress — the  argument  from  the  doctrine  of  Provi- 
dence, which  is  as  old  as  Augustine  at  least,  in  whom  it  is 
used  in  favour  of  the  dogma  of  an  infallible  Church — it  is 
wrecked  against  stubborn  facts,  like  the  reasoning  of  those 
orthodox  theologians  who  maintained  a  priori  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  various  readings  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  sacred  text.  These  are  topics  on  which  I  do  not 
dwell. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  more  important  than  the 
development  of  dogma  is  the  application — the  personal  appli- 
cation— of  Christian  truth,  Christian  principles  and  doctrines. 
Cardinal  Newman  somewhere  says  that,  when  he  looks  into 
the  world,  and  does  not  behold  God  reflected  in  it,  it  gives 
him  a  shock  such  as  he  would  feel  if  he  looked  into  a  mirror 
and  did  not  see  his  own  face.2  If  that  is  said  of  the  world 
without  God,  what  of  the  Church,  of  its  ministers,  and  of 
those  who  aspire  to  become  its  ministers  ?  If  we  are  not 
shocked  at  the  very  idea  of  a  godless  ministry,  thousands  who 

1  [History  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  the  West  of  Europe,  p.  80.] 
•  [Apologia  pro  Vitd  Siul,  p.  241.] 
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know  only  a  corrupt  Christianity  will  rise  in  the  day  of 
judgment  and  condemn  us.  The  highest  and  best  of  all 
developments  is  that  we  be  changed  "  from  glory  to  glory," 
into  the  image  of  Him  who  said :  "  He  that  hath  seen  me, 
hath  seen  the  Father" — that  we  grow  up  in  all  things  unto 
Him  who  is  the  Head,  and  the  sole  Head,  of  His  body,  the 
Church. 
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'  The  student  who  accepts  Dr.  Harris  as  his  teacher  will  find  himself  in  most  efficient 
hands;  and  by  thoroughly  mastering  this  volume  will  save  himself  the  trouble  of  per- 
using many  others.  Certainly  it  is  a  volume  which  no  one  interested  in  philosophy  or 
apologetics  can  afford  to  neglect.' — Expositor. 

In  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  16s., 

APOSTOLIC  AND  POST-APOSTOLIC  TIMES. 

Their  Diversity  and  Unity  in  Life  and  Doctrine. 

By  G.  V.  LECHLER,  D.D. 

8TJ)irto   fflfoltifln,  tfjcrougfjlrj  fttinscto  antj  Ee^rttten. 

Translated  by  A.  J.  K.  DAVIDSON. 

'  In  the  work  before  us,  Lechler  works  out  this  conception  with  great  skill,  and  with 
ample  historical  and  critical  knowledge.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  all  the  discussions 
of  these  forty  years,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of  them.  The  book  is  up  to  date ;  so 
thoroughly  is  this  the  case,  that  he  has  been  able  to  make  room  for  the  results  which 
have  been  won  for  the  early  history  of  Christianity  by  the  discovery  of  the  "Didache," 
and  of  the  discussions  to  which  it  has  given  occasion.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
Dr.  Lechler  has  neglected  nothing  fitted  to  throw  light  on  his  great  theme.  The  work 
is  of  the  highest  value.' — Spectator. 

'  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  historical  information,  and  is  replete  with  judicious 
remarks.  ...  By  bringing  under  the  notice  of  English  readers  a  work  so  favourably 
thought  of  in  Germany,  the  translator  has  conferred  a  benefit  on  theology.' — Athenceum. 

'Scholars  of  all  kinds  will  welcome  this  new  edition  of  Dr.  Lechler's  famous  work. 
It  has  for  long  been  a  standard  authority  upon  the  sulject  which  it  treats.  .  .  .  The 
book  has  not  only  been  "revised,"  but  actually  "re-writieu"  from  end  to  end.' — Literary 
World. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  Three  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  price  31s.  6d., 

APOLOGETICS; 

OR, 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    VINDICATION    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 
By  J.  H.  A.  EBRARD,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR   OF  THEOLOGY  IN   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  ERLANGEN. 

'  The  author  of  this  work  has  a  reputation  which  renders  it  unnecessary  to  speak  in 
words  of  general  commendation  of  his  "Apologetics."  .  .  .  Dr.  Ebrard  takes  nothing 
for  granted.  He  begins  at  the  beginning,  laying  his  foundations  deep  and  strong, 
and  building  upon  them  patiently  and  laboriously,  leaving  no  gaps,  no  loose  work, 
but  adjusting  each  stone  to  its  place  and  use.' — Church  Bells. 

'A  work  of  quite  unusual  grasp  and  force  among  treatises  of  its  class;  and  it  cannot 
fail,  in  our  opinion,  to  become  one  of  the  most  valued  translations  to  be  found  even  in 
so  important  a  series  as  that  of  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark  has  now  grown  to  be.' — Literary 
Churchman. 

In  crown  Svo,  price  5s. , 

BIBLICAL     ESSAYS; 

OK, 

EXEGETICAL  STUDIES 

ON  THE 

BOOKS  OF  JOB  AND  JONAH,  EZEKIEL'S  PROPHECY  OF  GOG  AND  MAGOG, 
ST.  PETER'S  'SPIRITS  IN  PRISON,'  and  the  KEY  TO  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

By  CHARLES  H.  H.  WRIGHT,  D.D., 

OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,    DUBLIN;   M.A.   OF  EXETER   COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 

1  Dr.  Wright  is  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  on  the 
Prophet  Zechariah,  and  the  Donnellan  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes.  These  Essays  are 
marked  by  the  same  qualities — solid  scholarship,  careful  and  sober  criticism,  and  a 
style  which  is  pure  and  lucid.' — Church  Bells. 

'We  are  glad  to  receive  "studies"  so  learned  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  as 
these,  so  broad  and  philosophical  in  their  grasp,  so  able  in  their  treatment,  and  so  lucid 
in  their  style.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

In  demy  Svo,  price  10s.  6d. , 

SYSTEM  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   CERTAINTY. 

By  Dr.  FR.  H.  R.  FRANK, 

PROFESSOR   OF  THEOLOGY   IN   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   ERLANGEN. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved  throughout, 
By  Kev.  MAUKICE  J.  EVANS,  B.A. 

'To  study  this  volume  as  it  deserves  would  be  the  task  of  months;  but  even  a  hasty 
perusal  has  convinced  us  that  no  weightier  or  more  valuable  theological  work  has  come 
to  us  from  Germany  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Dorner's  "Christian  Doctrine."' — 
Literary  World. 

'  Dr.  Frank's  work  is  valuable  to  theologians  of  every  type  of  thought.' — Scottish  News. 

'Scarcely  any  praise  could  be  excessive  of  the  penetrativeness  of  the  discussions  in 
this  book,  and  of  the  value  which  they  have  for  the  theological  student.' — United  Pres- 
byterian Magazine. 


T.  and  T.  Claris  Publications. 


WORKS    BY   PATQN    J.   GLOAG,    P.P. 

In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    CATHOLIC 
EPISTLES. 

'  Dr.  Gloag,  whilst  courteous  to  men  of  erudition  who  differ  from  him,  is  firm  and 
fearless  in  hie  criticism,  and  meets  the  erudition  of  others  with  an  equal  erudition  of 
his  own.  He  has  displayed  all  the  attributes  of  a  singularly  accomplished  divine  in 
this  volume,  which  ought  to  be  eagerly  welcomed  as  a  solid  contribution  to  theological 
literature  ;  it  is  a  work  of  masterly  strength  and  uncommon  merit.' — Evangelical 
Magazine. 

'  We  have  here  a  great  mass  of  facts  and  arguments  relevant  in  the  strictest  sense 
to  the  subject,  presented  with  skill  and  sound  judgment,  and  calculated  to  be  of  very 
great  service  to  the  student.' — Literary  Churchman. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  5s., 

EXEGETICAL    STUDIES. 

1  Careful  and  valuable  pieces  of  work.' — Spectator. 

'  A  very  interesting  volume.' — Literary  Churchman. 

'  Dr.  Gloag  handles  his  subjects  very  ably,  displaying  everywhere  accurate  and 
extensive  scholarship,  and  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  lines  of  thought  in  those  passages 
with  which  he  deals.' — Baptist. 

'Candid,  truth-loving,  devout-minded  men  will  be  both  instructed  and  pleased  by 
studies  so  scholarly,  frank,  and  practical.' — Baptist  Magazine. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

THE     MESSIANIC     PROPHECIES, 

BEING  TEE  BAIBD  LECTUBE  FOB  1879, 

'  It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read  a  book  which  we  think  is  entitled  to  such 
unqualified  praise  as  the  one  now  before  us.  Dr.  Gloag  has  displayed  consummate 
ability.' — London  Quarterly  Review. 

'  We  regard  Dr.  Gloag's  work  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  theological  literature.  We 
have  not  space  to  give  the  extended  notice  which  its  intrinsic  excellence  demands,  and 
must  content  ourselves  with  cordially  recommending  it  to  our  readers.' — Spectator. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  12s., 

INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    PAULINE 
EPISTLES. 

'  A  work  of  uncommon  merit.     He  must  be  a  singularly  accomplished  divine  to 
whose  library  this  book  is  not  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition.' —  Watchman. 


In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  21s., 

A   CRITICAL  AND   EXEGETICAL   COMMENTARY 

ON 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

'  This  commentary  of  Dr.  Gloag's  I  have  examined  with  special  care.  For  my 
purposes  I  have  found  it  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  work  in  the  English  language. 
It  shows  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  material,  philology,  history,  and  literature  per- 
taining to  this  range  of  study,  and  a  skill  in  the  use  of  this  knowledge  which  places  it 
in  the  first  class  of  modern  expositions.' — B.  B.  Hackett,  D.D. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


PROFESSOR    GODET'S    WORKS. 

(Copyright,  by  arrangement  with  the  Author.) 

In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

ST.    PAUL'S    FIRST    EPISTLE    TO    THE 
CORINTHIANS. 

By  F.  GODET,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY,  NEUCHATEL. 

'We  do  Dot  know  any  better  commentary  to  put  into  the  hands  of  theological 
students.' — Guardian. 

'  We  heartily  commend  this  work  to  our  readers  as  a  valuable  and  substantial 
addition  to  the  literature  of  this  noble  Epistle.' — Homiletic  Magazine. 

'A  perfect  masterpiece  of  theological  toil  and  thought.  .  .  .  Scholarly,  evangelical, 
exhaustive,  and  able.' — Evangelical  Review. 

In  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  price  31s.  6rf. 
(A  New  Edition,  revised  throughout  by  the  Author.) 

A     COMMENTARY      ON 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

1  This  work  forms  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  modern  inquiry,  and  is  itself  so  rich  in 
spiritual  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  it  too  closely ;  and  we  welcome  this  treatise 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Godet.  We  have  no  more  competent  exegete,and  this  new  volume 
shows  all  the  learning  and  vivacity  for  which  the  author  is  distinguished.' — Freeman. 


In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  21s., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

THE     GOSPEL    OF    ST.     LUKE. 

1  Marked  by  clearness  and  good  sense,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  value  and  interest  as 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  copious  works  specially  designed  to  illustrate  this  Gospel.' — 
Guardian.  

In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  21s., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

ST.   PAUL'S   EPISTLE   TO   THE   ROMANS. 

'We  prefer  this  commentary  to  any  other  we  have  seen  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  We 
have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  not  only  rendering  invaluable  aid  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  text,  but  affording  practical  and  deeply  suggestive  assistance  in  the 
exposition  of  the  doctrine.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

In  crown  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  6s., 

DEFENCE    OF   THE    CHRISTIAN    FAITH. 

TRANSLATED   BT  THE 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  LYTTELTON,  M.A., 

RECTOR  OF  HAGLEY. 

'There  is  trenchant  argument  and  resistless  logic  in  these  lectures  ;  but  withal,  there 
is  cultured  imagination  and  felicitous  eloquence,  which  carry  home  the  appeals  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  head.' — Sword  and  Trowel. 


I 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  12s., 

THE    SCRIPTURE    DOCTRINE    OF   THE 
CHURCH 

HISTORICALLY   AND    EXEGETICALLY    CONSIDERED. 
{Eleventh  Series  of  Cunningham  Lectures.) 

By  Rev.  D.  DOUGLAS  BANNERMAN,  D.D. 

'  Mr.  Bannerman  has  executed  his  task  with  commendable  impartiality  and  thorough- 
ness. His  learning  is  ample,  his  materials  have  been  carefully  sifted  and  clearly 
arranged,  his  reasoning  is  apt,  lucid,  and  forcible,  while  he  has  none  of  the  bitterness 
which  so  frequently  mars  controversial  works  of  this  class.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'  The  matter  is  beyond  all  question  of  the  very  holiest  and  best.  .  ,  .  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  book  a  hearty  recommendation.' — Clergyman 's  Magazine. 

'The  Cunningham  Lecturer  has  made  out  an  admirable  case.  His  book,  indeed, 
while  not  written  in  a  controversial  spirit,  but  with  calm  temper,  argumentative  power, 
and  abundant  learning,  is  a  very  forcible  vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  and 
one  which,  we  suspect,  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  refute,  whether  from  the  Romanist  or 
the  Anglican  side.' — Scotsman. 

'  A  noble  volume,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  author's  industry,  learning,  and  vigour 
both  as  a  theologian  and  a  writer.' — Freeman- 

In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. , 

THE     FIRST     EPISTLE    OF     PETER: 

REVISED    TEXT, 

WITH 

Entroouctton  anti  (JTommnttarg, 

By    ROBERT    JOHNSTONE,    LL.B.,    D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OP  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS, 
UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE,   EDINBURGH. 

'  Dr.  Johnstone  has  done  excellent  service  in  publishing  this  work.' — Record. 
'  Full  of  thoughtfulness  and  spiritual  power  and  suggcstiveness,  and  likely  to  be  a 
valuable  book  to  all  Christian  teachers.' — Literary  World. 

In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

THE   FORM  OF   THE  CHRISTIAN   TEMPLE. 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  the 

New  Testament  Church. 

By    THOMAS    WITHEROW,    D.D.,    LL.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHURCH   HISTORY  IN  MAGEE   COLLEGE,    LONDONDERRY". 

1  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  another  work  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  Dr.  Witherow. 
.  .  .  No  such  able  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the  New  Testament  Church  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time.' — The  Witness. 

'  Those  who  are  studying  church  government  cannot  afford  to  overlook  this  thoroughly 
able  work.  If  they  master  this  volume,  they  will  hardly  require  anything  else.' — Sword 
and  Trowel. 

4  A  model  of  clear  writing,  and  of  satisfactory  arrangement.' — Record. 

Just  published,  in  demy  8vo,  price  9s., 

THE    FRAMEWORK    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

A    TREATISE  ON  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 
By  W.  D.  KILLEN,  D.D., 

PRESIDENT   OF  ASSEMBLY'S  COLLEGE,    BELFAST. 

'  The  book  is  a  very  able  one,  and  a  perfect  thesaurus  from  which  lessons  may  be 
learned  on  the  subject  of  church  government.  Here  is  a  volume  which  ought  to  be  in 
all  our  ministers'  libraries.' — Free  Church  Monthly. 

'  Dr.  Killen  is  a  logical,  dispassionate,  and  courteous  writer,  and  his  work  is  at  once 
full  of  interest  and  instruction.' — Christian  at  Work. 
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